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EDINBURGH TALES. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF 


IMUODOCTIOV, 

There must be many penions in London^ 
partirulaily in the busy neighbourhood 
extendjing from St Paul's Churchyard to 
Chan|^ Cross, perfectly familiar with Mr 
tticHAsn TA\Loit. His burrow, or central 
point* was in some lane, small street, or alley, 
))etween Arundel Street and Surrey Stairs, 
whence he daily resolved in an orbit of which 
no man could trace the eccentricity. Its 
extremities seemed to be Gray's Inn on the 
north, the Obelisk on the south, the London 
Horke on the vulgar side, and Hyde Park 
Coi ner on the point of gentilit}'. It was next 
to impossible, any day from eleven till two 
o'clock, between the years 1815 and 1832, to 
walk from Pall Mall to St Paul's, without 
once, if not oftener, encountering ** The Gen¬ 
tleman with the Umbrella." There he 
emerged from Chancery Lane, and here he 
popped upon you from Temple Lane; you 
saw him glide down Norfolk Street, or lost 
sight of him all at once about Drury Lane ; 
or beheld Mm hoUilg on brisldy, but with¬ 
out effort, along the Strand, till, about Char¬ 
ing Croaa, he suddenly disappeared to start 
upon you, like a Will o’ the Wisp, in some 
unexpected comer. Now was he seen in the 
Chancety Court-—now sauntering towards 
Billingsgate Market—-now at the Stock Ex- 
chaa^, and sgun at the Bow Street Offiee. 
He might, in the same hour, he seen at the 
hustings in Palace Yard, and hovering on the 
oiitskirts of one of Orator Hunt’s meetings^ 
as far off as Spa-fields; at a reastmable hour, 
in the gallery of the House of Commons^ and 
next in Mr Edward Irving^s Chapd. The 
You I. 
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British Museum divided his favour with the 
great butcher markets, and with the picture 
and book auctions, which he regularly fre¬ 
quented. The best idea may be formed ef 
the movements of Mr Biohaid Taylor, from 
the different notions fortned of his cbaAotsr 
aqd calling. For the first five years of his 
sojourning in liondon, many conjectures were 
formed concerning this **Gentiemaa about 
town," or “ Ilie ^ntleman with tiie Um¬ 
brella ;" by which descriptive appeliation he 
came to be pretty generally kuowu among 
the shopmen and clerks along his line of 
quick-march. His costume and appearance, 
sfrange as the assodation seems, was hdf- 
military, hsif-Moravlau* By many he was 
set down asjl a reporter for the daily prints— 
vutgarli^ peia^-thUnfrj a calling univer¬ 
sally s^Kned at by those whose figments and 
marvds are paid from twopence a line up- 
wagds. His frequent attendance aflMie Police 
Offices, and in the Courts of Laut, favoured 
this conjecture, as well as his occadonal ap¬ 
pearance at places of public amusement. A 
sagacious tradesman in Cockspur Street, a 
reformer, who had been involved in **th« 
troubles" el tiie times of Hardy and Home 
Tooke, set him down as a half-pay offieei^ 
now a spy of the Home Office. A tavern- 
keeper in Fleet Street, who had seen him at 
the Bow Street Office voluntarily step for¬ 
ward to interpret for a poor Polish Jew, 
against whom law wasgohig liard ftm, igiio- 
reaee of the Cockney dlelect of the 
lunguage, affirmed that he wui $. IVHtb 
refrigee. But he had alio bemt hespd to in¬ 
terpret for im itinerart weathev-gUsg ssB^ 
from tile Lake of Como, in a shnj&r Soiv^; 
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and ibi* a Turkish seaman vrho» hti> ing first 
been i*oh\ji 0 J, was next to be^ent to prison for 
iioi consenting to be twice robbed—of his 
tlmi and his inon«y>->in prosecuting the thief. 
These things rather told in his fat our. One 
day the editor of a well-known libi>ral paper 
was seen to stop ** The Gentleman with the 
ITmhrellat*' and carry him into s meat laxik- 
seller’s shop; and ou nnotlier he wa'. dis- 
covered in a haolcucy coach with some bene¬ 
volent qnakers from America, who had Jk'oii 
looking on the seamy side t*f citiliication in 
Newgate. Here was corro)>oratiou of go«Mi 
character. Of “The Gentleman with the 
Umbrella,” we may tell fartlu'i-, that lii^ 
sister-in-law, Mrs Jam s Taylor, tho wife ot 
the rich solicitor in Brunswick Si|uare, af 
fectiotiatoly named him, among her fiiends, 
“ our excellent and unfortunate hnithcr, M v 
Hicliard;” her Imshand, familiall\, “our 
poor l)icka yonug Teiiqilar, stud\ iiig 
German, quaintly called him “ Mepli'isto- 
philes;” and Maty Aune Moir, his god¬ 
daughter, emphatically, “ Thr CltuxI (UniuH." 

It was,however, as “'Hie Gentleman with 
the Umbrella” tbAtWi lliclurd Ta;vlor was 
best known ; for tliis was bis tiamc with the 
multitude, the many poor women and eliil- 
dren of w’hom ho was tlie dailv sp, aking 
acquaintance, and with tw'o thirds of tlm 
men. lie was, indeed, lavish of his a(*ipuiiu< 
tanceship, hut as diary of Jiis intimacy, llis 
circle took in hotli extremes of society, and 
all that la,\ iietw'oeu tiiem. On the smiu* 
morning he miglit liase lieen seen ioining <m 
tite cane of the neatly rolled np bi-own silk 
umhrella, fixed with its motJier-of-pearl huf- 
ton, talking with the ridiest men hm^iiMi lag 
the Exchange, or con.ersing wiW^u Iiish 
market-woman, or an old Jew ciotiie»man. 
Such was the street Hatus of Mr Jlirhard 
Taylor, when Peace sent tli' hero of Water- 

£ to^ramlnilate tiie pavement of London ; 

, in hih Grace, tlie people of Mr Richard's 
i discovered, to his great annoyance, tlie 
doable of tlieir “Gentleman with the IJm- 
brelia.” In the height, and the general out¬ 
line of ttie figure, the cfimpactni'ss of the 
person, the alacrity and fiminess of movement, 
and also in tlie lenfftk of tlie countenance, 
there might be some slight resomlilance, as 
Wril as in tlie piainness, Ofccuracy, and (a 
oertain stymie eetalilislied) the unpretending 
neatness of the tlicss. Bat the mtua feature 
irtw sasavedly the ambrella 5 ivitb something 
mndtsps of tliat CMt of oodniotianc* which 
AMlwid himself called and 

w'h^i^'iir ha<l 


he thought it more fully dcvolo]>cd in'tlic mort' 
aristocratic nose of liis double. Any one w ifo ‘ 
hud seen these alleged counterparts w’llhout 
their hats, would have Itecii 011 the instant 
dispoasewjcd of this ideal rosoinhlance. Even 
voung ladieh allowcsl that Mr Ridiard Ta^ loi, 
without his hut, was a (juito other tiling. And 
Mary Anne, whose glory was her beautiful 
and redundant golden tresses, then looked 
with genuine adinirntioii on the suiierh deve* 
lupmcnt of brain displayed in 

The poluU of the honouieil 
of her godfather; and in his deep j»unlv, dark 
* ejen, grey and lucid, miw ^»Htheiin^sof ineim- 
inpfH, auil «iip:us of thoiij»lits, whidi do not 
often visit the luiiidb of In^nK s. I’liis allege d, 
01 iiuu^iuary rescinblaiice, vehavi sat<l, 
o\ct‘<*din;yly annoying to Mr Rulnid I’ajvlor, 
^Aho foitbwith became for hoiul months a 
miiall lion ; or, \\ hut is nnire bM'sjnjt, tlu* leflec- 
tion of a great lion, and a leguLu sjxttjele to 
holiday folks and(oiintr\ coii*-ins. To clown 
his flnigiin, some slialiby aitist, who Inul 
brU<i ttj)j)ortuniti< s ot stiinir Inin than Ids 
(itiace td Wellington, JKtnall^\ skttcluJ inin 
ai Ihio ; Hiid, a( tlu small cost of a fei. fio,>s I 
and a still sfotk, pusUd linn in s(\ei,J punt 
‘'hops as the tine lion of Watciloo. Tins 
was the more jirokitkim.; (o om biiit, a , if I 
tlieie was one s-t of mon whom lu diUsted j 
niou* than anotlui, it was lurois, lit had i 
suflteredln tlioin,aiid v cuotluis'^iith» : tlu;v 
Wire but instill incuts, it is tine ; I ut lu said 
“Dued<K'Snot like the i^aJlowsaiiv nioietliaii 
the hangman,’* 

IVw woifN niJiv i^ll Mr Kielniurs story, 
and explain the tauses which, at ii lonipaia- 
tively early pindod of life, sent liini nhioail 
aiuoL" the busy population of Janidon, with 
no appaient charge sa\e his iimlnrlla, andno 
occupation sa\e doings some little trood to Ins 
fellowr creutuies. Kich ird an<l his ]>rothvr, 
James I’avlor, were the only thildien of a 
Loiviou solicitor of gieat reputed wealth, and 
ill high and extensne Imsiness. The little 
ho;\s wvre, Jiinies ut fi\e, and irubaid at 
throe yiars old, left inotlierUss. Thry li>ed 
in u pretty cottaji^c near (Jiiildford, whiih lie- 
longed to their father. When Nuise Wilk•^ 
w'as in good lunnonr, she would tell them, 
their father was the richcbt gentleman in all 
London, among the Cluistians ; and if in hail 
humour, from such causes as dijty pinafores 
and muddy bhocs, that he was going to lu* 
iimiricd to a loid’s daughter, who would siiuh 
them ; nieutiouing, at the same time, the 
name of a nohleinati high in offiee, who was 
reckoned the jnitron of Mr 'ravlor. One 





_ ______—u__^_' ■ - .^.-.i-:'-^ — ’'- - _L—i: 

^\^y wlien tlie little boye were at play in the 
gfurden, Nurse Wilks rushed out to them* 
crying aloud that their pajui had shot himself 
with a pistol ; that the cottage was to be sold, 
and they were to get new mourning, though 
whether there would be any for tJ )0 servants 
she could not tell. In circles better informed 
than that of Mrs Wilks, it was said that the 
unhappy insolvent had been involved in dis-^ 
(•race, as well as pecuniary difficulty, by 
speculating in the V imds Avith money belong¬ 
ing to his clients, and trusting to information 
received from his official palj'on, who made 
this use of place to benefit his own j)Ocket,— 
though lie w^ould have disdained the imputa¬ 
tion of peculating on the juiblic. £>ame 
Wilks went ahop-jiicking without her wages, 
The little hoy^ wore for a short time hoardctl 
at a clicd]! school, by the cluirity of their 
fathcj-’s noble fri(*ud ; and by the same inte¬ 
rest were admitted into the Uluc- Coat Ilo&pi- 
tul, which seminary dames left fin* the chain- 
l>crs of a solicitor, who luid been one of his 
princljml clerks ; and Jtirhard for a 
couuti^ig-liouse in the city, Tlie brothers 
bad never till now been sejuiratcd; and 
they had loved each oilier the better that 
each was all the other had to lo\c. Twelve 
years had exhausted tho kindness of all tfioir 
fatlier’s former friends, if ho had ever had 
any; besides, as was truly the boys were, 

j by the benevolence of Lord-, most 

[ satisfactorily estaldi^hed. In process of time, 
i Richard went to D.intzick, as an agent for 
tho house in Avhich lie A^'as bred ; and after¬ 
wards to Leghorn, wlicre ilie same great firm 

1 had established a kind of entrepot for their 
; extensive Levant and Italian tj‘affic. Alumt 
' the close of the Avar he had been for some 
years a jiartner in that house, and high in the 
esteem of his associates. At the age of twenty- 
four, he was said to be worth i.*24,000; and 
set doAvn as a bold and fortunate speculator, 
an intelligent and a liberal merchant. Uis 
! brother had lately manded the only child of 
his m£isU‘r and succeeded to his bui^Lnoss; and 
no tAA ‘0 moi*c pros}>erousmon,for their stand- 
' ing, could he pointed out than the or|dian 
, children of the suicide. Of his fast-increas- 
' ing fortune, Richard had made a small iii- 
i vestment in England, which yielded £100 a- 
year; which sum the munUicent merchant 
, allowed for toys to his brother's nursery; 

aAvare, however, tliat his sister Anne bad 
j more good sense than to interpret tlie order 
, literally. About the same time he bought 
; tho lease, and settled on Nurse Wilks tin? 
j house wdiich her marriecl daughter occupied 

L ^ .. .... 

in tb&t ^nnp^lom&nftfion ,o£ ^ 

Innra, alleys, and yardoy 
of the Strand and the riv^, ’ 

dn'H use the chathhevs he now .. 

should he ever requit-e tlicin, . - 

to lessen the ostentation. nf su^ h i' ^ 

from no hope, no fear, that he should j 

driven to seek in this plaoe an asylatu front. v 
adverse fortune. ■ •: 

The Revolutionary war wua stilt in ’ 

gress. Italy ha<l i)een overrun and conqueusA 'i: 
Richard, at this time an open and .ardeht 
admirer of the French, became suspected, hy i 
the Tuscan goverament, and only escaped • 
imprisonment, if not death, by finding refuge ' 
on lioard an Englidi frigate. That asylum 
was granted to tho liberal and hospitable ' 
English mcrcltant which would have been. ■ 
refused to a man of hjs known prindptei 
who ha<] no such claims on his countiymoh* 
Tile suddenness of liis flight, and .many icon* 
cuvriug circumstances connected with the itif. 
vasioii of the country, the total siwpeBSt<ax.cd, 
trade, and the destruction of confidence, ■ 
among commercial men, threw tlie offriirs of ,• 
the hm into gi'eat confusion. It wasin.fadt 
insolvent; and, to crown tlie mii(ifortnn& 
Taylor, in the hurry of escape, lost alt (he 
Ixiuks ajid papers of, tho company* Tliey, 
were stolen, he cmild not have a doubt of 
as his finst and last care hod been their s^ty« 
till he saw tho hamper, in which they .were 
Imstily packed, placed in tlie boat which 
took him to the side of tlie frigate. He was 
like u man disinictcd on missing them, and , 
eiiti'eated at all Inusards to be set on shore; 
hut, witli this request, tlie safety of Uie Vefr 
sel and«lhe interests of the service forbade , 
compliance. Richard bad been prepared fot 
ruin, utter ruin ; but here there Vjri^ di^Ot^ 

— the disgi'aee of cuipalde neglige^^'—and 
room for the suspicion of failure in tltat h%h 
integrity which was lue pride. 

Mr James Taylor, on receiving a letter 
from tlie ca]>taiu of the frigate, whlch> howr 
ever cautiously worded, filled him and his 
wife witii inexpressible alarm, hnmed down 
to I’lymouth, and found liis brother in a eotii* 
dition most ti-ying to his fraternal feeling^ 
The catastrophe of their father took pqsi^ ' ': 
sion of James’s mind. He neither di^ut^hir-. 
close his apprehensions to ’ 

lose sight of him for a uiomeni, dhy ‘' 

It was Hichai'd, the sUent, mOo^ H^oid,. i 
whose hair, sorrow had si^de^y. hlajbuho^ \ 
and whose emaciated perag^n 
features told the tale his ! 

that first entered upon tlih trylng..li^O,v . : 

.-- . 
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. / WhcnMo you go to town, Jam^st At 
tills soason 1 know you can ill be spared from 
* business; my sister^s healthy you say, has 
been delicate. When do you return to Anne ? ” 

, ** The Tuomeiit you are ready,” replied 
James, with forced cheerfulness. “ You are 
in better spirits to*day, Richard; you look 
more yourself. Be a man, Dick, and no fear 
of us. Shall I take places for London by 
the main Or, stay, — better have a chaise 
to ourselves, where we can talk freely ; you 
look as if you needed a lean to your back.” 
James said this with his natural smile, the 
look which Richard liked in his brother. 

I must learn to sit upriglit, thoup^li,” he 
replied : upright, alone ; and you sluill not 
waste more time in propping me. I must 
leave this, hut I cannot go to London. I must 
have quiet—time to think, time to think, 
James.” 

James believed that tlic levs he thought the 
better; but his entreaties were useless, and 
lie desisted for that time. 

Oil the third day, Uicliard, in whose cha¬ 
racter tUei*e was a rich fund of humour, 
depj^Ssed and despairing as he was, became 
amused by the drolly perplexed countenance 
of his brother ; which wife, children, and 
business pulled one way, and strong fi*ateriuil 
aflcction, ainl tormenting fears, the other. If 
they walked on the pier, or near tiie ivatcr’s 
edge, James involuntarily grasped Ricliard’s 
ann, as if he expected him to make a sudden 
spring and plunge. Vearful of irritating the 
bruised mind, he was hour by hour inventing 
excuses to delay his own departure, w'luch 
provoked Richard to smiles, lie must see 
ail the docks ; lie could not go back to Anne 
without being able to describe tlic romantic 
beauties of Mount Kdgecumbe. He would 
visit Dartmoor; it was doubtful when so 
good an opportunity would o/lbr; ay, and 
climb Hengist Down, and perhaps explore 
the banks of the Tamar. How fraught with 
thoughtful meanings, with warm and grate¬ 
ful feelings, was the sad smile, humorous and 
tender, with wdiich Richard listened tt> this 
random talk of his affeetiemate, single-uiinded 
brother ; for James, he it known, — and he 
cared little who knew it,—much better 
acquainted with the fonas and hoiuidaries of 
English law; its barren wastes, tind misty 
; pinnacles, and crooked and thorny paths, than 
I with the local scenery of England; for which, 
; even in those touring times, he entertained a 
: happy indifference. As they walked about 
I daily in the beautiful environs of Plymouth, 
James affected to make n«^es of wdiat he ob¬ 



served ; though he would not move a sfep i/ < 
any direction, unless his arm ^vus lucked in 
Richard’s. 

On the fourth or fiftli day of this fettered 
intercourse, the brotJicrs sat together by the 
water’s edge. Richard had seen James re¬ 
ceive, among a huge packet of )>usiness letters, 
per mail, not perp<k^ty (for there was no Row¬ 
land Hill in those days,) one addressed in the 
handwriting of Anne, whicli, strange to say, 
was not handed over to him as soon as perused 
by her husband. This had liecn the ]>racticc 
of former days» All these epistles, various 
in quality, appearance, object, and style, had 
been huddled up, the moment that Richard 
took his hat to give his brother leisure to read 
and answer them. They now sat in sikmcc 
for a quarter of an hour: tJie mind <»f James 
probably in London ; tliatof Riclianl, rapidly 
traversing his whole patli in life, from tlie 
cottage of Dame Wilks to the deck of the 
frigate, where the rain had dreiu-lied, tlie 
night-dews cooled, his fevered frame, and 
wlicre he had communed wdth his own^^^rt 
more earnestly tliaa during all his former 
life. That finn and yet temhn* heart smote 
him now as he looked stealthily uj>on the 
troubled countenance of hisattectionate watch¬ 
man : smote him for the selfish, misanthropic 
hittcrncss, which thus sorely tried the love o 
his l»est friend, and that friend his only bro¬ 
ther. '.nie dark cloud had broken up, and 
was drifting oil’; but there were still frag¬ 
ments and trails of it hovering about the 
mind of Richard. 

You have seen all the sights now, I 
fiiiicy ? ” said he: “ good note taken of thorn 
Theix* was a ray of Riclnirtrs old humour in 
his eye, a tone of Richard’s old, frank kind¬ 
ness in his voice ; and James looked brightly 
up. ‘‘Sup|>o>e you go horne now, James.” 
I’his was a damper, “ You never w<‘ie' so 
long awav from Aime siiice you married, 1 
presume'(” 

*‘0, yes, I have ; in the middle of a term, 
too. If you were well, Richard-” 

Wtdl!—am I not perfectly well 1 How 
many compliineiits have you not paid me on 
my good looks during these last three days?” 

Poor James! If the leader can remember 
Lord Althoii), ten or tw^elve years ago, pressed 
|)y days and dates, and the very words of ^an 
old foi^otten speech faithfully reflected in the 
“ Mirror of I’arUomcnt,” a machinery some¬ 
times holding up reflections as disagreeable 
and provoking, as ever did looking-glass to 
an ancient beauty, he may form some notion 
of the maimer in which James related an 
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nocMote, which liichard, if himself, would 
have enjoyed so much. It was of his old 
acquaintance, whimsical Miss Lambert; a 
maiden of large fortune, who had sent for 
James to Bath, because she would have no 
one to draw out her nineteenth wdll, but Mr 
J anies Taylor; and had kept him waiting nine 
days, whilst she changed her mind eighteen 
times. The perverse woman wanted to be 
coaxed into making our little Dick her heir. 
She was his \incle Dick’s godmother—a bad 
custom of our Church this, by the way, 
which perpetuates many very trouhlesome 
cHmnexions.” 

And the attorney^ Dick’s father, would 
not liave it so ? ” 

“ Ko ! ” said James gruffly, in a voice 
which if it had not been sulky, would have 
l>etrayed the S 2 )eaker, wlio now felt a little 
choked. 

IIow can I droll with this kind being/’ 
w as the quick thouglit of Richard ; and there 
was anotlicr long silent^e, before Richard said 
in"^ earnest and quite natural tone, “ My 
sistcll wTote you to-daj—to come home was 
it not ? ” 

‘‘ Quite the reverso,” rejdied James, with 
his Altliorpian air,—^false, certainly, hut wdiat 
no candid man would call deceitful. ‘"Anne 
is delighted that 1 am with you, enjoying 
myself in so fine a ]»nrt of the country. She 
only w'ishes slie wore w'ith us ; but no haste 
for M/f. Slie is making ])1easant excursion:^ 
every wdiere with the children.” 

“ Show' me licr letter—^you wont to give me 
all Anne’s letters.” 

James looked more Althoi’pian than over. 
—Having chanced on so ajit an illustration 
w'c cannot affimi to drop it.—Ho faltered, 
looked perplexed, distressed, — searched his 
pockets ; “ IVrhajis he had left it wdthin : it 
contained some trifling matters of private 
business.”—There w'us another pause, wdiilc 
James concocted (he did not fabricate) an 
appendix to the letter. A wnc, 1 assure you, 
does not wdsli me home. She says, 1 need 
not come without Richard, on pain of return¬ 
ing. I thought Dick,” added the brother, in 
a tone of affectionate rt'proach, that, after 
five years, you, who seemed so fond of them, 
would have liked to see my wife and her 
children.” 

Richard compressed his lips, gulped, choked, 
sw'allowed down the feelings which, in a man 
less proud, would have been expressed in a 
groan or sigh of anguish and tenderness ; and 
hurriedly said what else had not been uttered 
at all. 


"‘James, why don't you frankly tell me.I . 
am mad,—aiid that you think so ? ” ' 

‘‘ Mad, Richard 1—What on earth—-on ' 
this earth, Richard, can put sUoh wild fancies 
into your brain? But—” and James tided 
to laugh — “ you know it was always said 
at school you were to be a poet; like Cole-^ 
ridge, you know, or Cliarles Lamb, or that 
old set of u8~Mad! ” 

Ay, mad—irieditating self-destruction 
cried Richard in a tone bordering on madness 
—but which yet seemed, even to his suspi¬ 
cious brother, only the fearful energy of 
roused passions. 

‘‘ Richard, my dear brother, this paases a 
jest w'ith us—with the recollection of our 
l^oor father. Let us w'alk, Richard, pray: 

1 thank God there is no hereditary disease of 
any kind in our family. Out poor father— 
he w'aa hard pressed. In my mind the less a 
man has to do with these lords the better, 
save in the way of fair business. Anne will 
have sometliing to tell you about these things 
w'hen we get home. But, Richard, ttiere is a 
temporary madness—w'hen men, forsaken of 
reason, are in a moment guilty of they know 
not what. On your courage, your manliness, 
your high sense of man’s worth, and man’s 
duty, 1 have had reliance wliich should quiet 
all apprehensions, terribly as you have been 
li arrowed.”- 

‘‘ Yet you won’t leave w’itli me a razor or a 
penknife,” interimpted Richard, bitterly; *‘ye 
tremble at the sudden flash of a little instru¬ 
ment like this! ” 

Mr James Taylor, though he had engrossed 
all the phlegm of the 7’aylor blood, leaving 
his brother its fire and nervous excitability, 
became pale as death, as he clutched and 
tried to strike down the pistol which Richard 
drew from his breast, and steadily fired off. 

“ It was not even loaded,” he said. He 
gave the ])istol into his brother’s trembling 
hands. “I am not mad, James—I am not 
of the kind of men wlio run mad. I liave 
purposes in life to fulfil. I shall neither die 
nor go inad ; but 1 know best what is good 
for me. Are you now ready to set out for 
London ? My home is with Nurse Wilks,— 
but for one hour I will break my rule to 
thank Anne for tlie kindness which extends 
your leave.” Mr James Taylor groped 
hastily in his pockets, and now found his 
wife’s letter, and without a word placed it 
in Richard’s hands; who fell back, free at 
last from his brother’s affectionate grasp, to 
read what Anne said. When he again ad¬ 
vanced, he quietly took his brother’s arm, 
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gayimg, in a very low voice, with no great 
apparent emotion, yet more consciousness of 
betrayed feeling than an Englishman cares 
to show, Those who have brotliera and 
sisfters like James and Anne dou^t Shoot 
themselves. I will kee]> Anne’s letter.” 

In three more days Richard had seen his 
sister, and seemed tolerably cheerful; but 
thei*o lay a crushing load on the lieart and 
spirit of the broken merchant, — bankrupt 
alike in fortune, and, as he fancied, iu repu¬ 
tation,— \vhich the buoyant energy of his 
natural character could nut, till at once, shake 
off. He was not mad, Imt .s|>cIl-l>ound ; 
struggling as if with a moral nightmare, con¬ 
scious of the paltry c.avisc of tlie cx<juisito 
agony under which he writhed, which })ara- 
lyy*ed the strength, and checked the w hole- 
some current of life, but condemned him to 
struggle on. 

‘‘ Better ina<lnesg, or death itself,” said 
James, one day that ho returned from vi^^iting 
his brother, in answer to the aTiximis (|uos« 
tioning of liis wife. lie becomes more 
spectral every day ; sifting witJi slicets of 
figures before him, the image of concentrated 
misery.” James next sjioke of what Dr 
Palmer had said of Jimt/ul rmframt ; l>ut 
the gentle Anne still imjilmvd patience, quiet, 
and indulgence of Richard’s most w*aywj>rd 
moods. "I'lius passed the winter ; when Sirs 
James Taylor, one inovning towards its close, 
heard a stvangi' gabbling in her hall, and 
presently a man, a savage tlie Tnai<ls said, 
burst u]Hm her In spite of licr servant, carry¬ 
ing a torn hamper, wdiich slie almost sci*eamed 
with deliglit to understand contained Rich¬ 
ard’s missing papers and aci‘ompt hooks. 
This faithful Calabrese, whom, while they 
were in some measure equally foreigners ajui 
strangers in Leghorn, liicliard Taylor liriff 
treated wdth that common humanity which 
Bunk deeply into the neglected man’s heart, 
had, with gi'eat 2 >ei\sonal trouble, recovered 
these missing jiapers. All that he had h)st, 
ten times told, could not have so imicb rejoiced 
Richard Taylor. 'Ihat was fortune: hei*e 
were the means of cstahlishing tlie integrity 
which it w'as in vain to assure him no one 
ever doubted. After some mouths of liani 
labour he had the satisfaction of putting the 
affairs of the firm into such train that there 
was a likelihood every creditor wx>uld he fully 
paid. It w^as, however, nearly three years 
before his toils relaxed and all arrangements 
were com]>lctcd. In this time he hud tnade 
several voyages. The creditors, lunglish lisfid 
foreign, with the most liberal testimonies to 


his probity and sseal, would have presAited 
liiin with money to begin the world again, 
and oflfered him credit to any amount. These 
generous ollera he declined, though he iiow» 
looked as well in health and S])ivit.s, and as 
fit for labour as any man; walked a dozen 
miles a-day, and slept, in his own plirase, 
like a boy after a supper of bread and milk. 
His fonner 2 )artnerH, and other mercantile 
capitalists who knew the value of his abilities, 
his skill in modern languages, and intimate 
knowledge of European coiinnerce, would 
have persuaded him t«> recommence with 
tliem ; but to the mortification of his brother, 
wdio affectionately ronionstrated against liini 
resolutiiiii, Ricliard resisted all such pro[>o- 
sals. I 

“Say no more, James,” he wrould reply. 

“ You love me well, hut do not quite under¬ 
stand me : Anne reads me closer. Once you 
were in agony lost I should shoot myself; 
now' you are afraid I shall die not rich. 1 | 
have enough for all my wants—nay, more— 
for all my rlosires. A wise man wdio luu’f^lifTn 
in 111 } rouflition, has but one reinamin^f ivish 
— IVaee, jieace of mind. Add the wealth of 
Rothschild to that of the Rurings, join tlie 
lionrya to tlie Stock Exchange, and 1 am 
proof.” 

“And have von then no ambition, Ricliard 
—no sense of duty — no wish to realize your 
once ardent desire of doing good—no love of 
independence ? With your paltry misera- 
hle jiittance ! ” i 

James waxcJ warm and wTotliful, and 
cliolvcd upon his anger; and Richard calmly 
smiled. 

“Enough for me, James, Be assured 1 
iiiaile my calculations rigidly and nicelv 

ft- Oft ft/ 

before I struck my final balance. InJc]>cn- 
deiice is to me as needful as the air I hreathe; 
’tis the lungs of niy moral existence. 1 am 
indcjiendeiit! No souse of duty reprehends 
me for standing by an idle, and \et not all 
idle, s])ectatoi‘, seeing the mini W'orhl ]»lay its 
own game, 1 holding no stake. L(‘t no man 
whatever,—^not even you, James, flatter him¬ 
self the w'orld cannot carry on its game and 
its hiisincss without him. All the Tones iu 
England believed the globe w'ould stop re¬ 
volving on its axis when Pitt was worn out 
of Irfe in their hard service ; hut a mijfe of 
duty made Perceval accept of office; and 
he did wondrous w'ell till duty again gave 
us Lord Castlerengh. Then came jioor (’aii- 
ning, urged hy dutyy too, and soon broke a 
Man’s lieart:—and still the world goes on. 
No, no ; the struggle to make Dick Taylor a 
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t ^ch •riirkoy nu'rchaut, iiistoad of Toiii, oi- 
John, or Hob Soinetliiug^elsc — a stinggle, 
too, which dooms him eiUier to live in tor¬ 
ture or sink into callousness, and perlmps 
])i'ririh at last—is not wortli his while. I 
am done with speculation, and with trade,— 
but not witJ) life.” 

l^r months—nay years—the battle was 
renewed at intervals between tlie brothers,— 
Anne, though she regretted her brother's 
obstinacy, acting ever as tlie gentle peace¬ 
maker. When Richard, at any time, by his 
clear bead, his kiiowled-ge and sagacity, 
<'leared the intricacies of l>UHiness to his bro¬ 
ther, James, in a fit of mingled anger and 
admiration, would burst forth : “'J'here is a 
man might be Chancellor of the Kxcliequer ; 
and his matchless abilities must be lost for a 
Crotchet!”—and he would denounce Rich¬ 
ard’s fic/jishy nan’ow, idlinpy scheme of life, 
ei>ithets at winch his brother only smiled, 
denying idleness : tliere was not, indeed, a 
busier man in London, or one who saw, ob- 
serreA, and noted more, than Richard 'raylor. 

‘‘ Jl^it to wdiat use ( ” 

‘‘ You will find that out by-and-by. I 
intend to strike out in an original line—a 
Reformer, Sir.” 

Fine subject for drolling, trulx ! ” said 
the half-angry James. Ko, l)ick ; stick 
by us Tories, and we ’ll try to get you made 
dragoman to the Jiow Stjeet Office;” and 
Ole Uixvyer, who had heard of Richartl’s ex- 
hibiti<»iis there, now laughed heartily ut his 
own l)ad joke. 

I have done some good even there : with 
iny bail JyinpHU Franca^ and other worse 
dialects, hail 1 a touch of .the Malay, or of 
any Hnpo that could enable me to help out 
tlu'se miseiahlf^ Lascars. How the beau¬ 
ties and tender mercies of Fnglish law% and 
of tlie London VadiSy must astonish these 
jM)or Asiatics! What stories they must have 
to tell of us in the Indian islands, and the 
Peninsula of India! What a volume it 
I would be, that would give us tlie frank, 
unbiassed opinions, not of bhiropeans and 
Americans—they are all near of kin—but 
J of Chinese, Turks, Ksquimaux, and New 
Zealanders, of our manners and institutions*!” 

“ Which you are to reform—” 

the institutions; I leave them to — 
tlio wisdom of Parliament. 1 am a domestic, 
j an in-door refunnov. Could I once pro- 
1 sely^ti^se all the w’^omon and children, 1 doubt 
: not but I should somi wield the fierce mas¬ 
culine democracy, ns far ns I wish.” 

‘ Mr Richard Taylor, or, The Gentleman 
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with the Umbrella,” had now lived for ji 
number of years in London in this singular 
way ; his friends said singular, though thou¬ 
sands of small annuitants follow apparently 
a similar line of life. Tlie men called hiii\ a 
Character, or a Humorist; the ladies^ ttU 
Oddity, lie was a great favourite with a 
certain class of clever young men. Them he 
assured, that his great secret of happiness 
and indejiendcnce, lay in liaving at once set 
himself above the mean misery of what is 
called keeiAng tip appearances. Hut he would 
sigh as be added, “ You, lads, dare not play 
my game. You ai'o striving to rise, poor 
fellows ! in your professions ; tJie strong hand, 
tlie crushing, iron haiul of custom is upon 
you. How charmingly', noxv, would that 
poor Pennant have filled up this outline of 
his History of the Literature of the Last 
(’entury,” liad not that tailor’s bill come 
against him—though a man of energy will 
not be idle even in the Fleet:—and, I dare¬ 
says save for appearanceSy —to make a figure 
in the great, squinting, g<»ggle eyes of the 
jmblic, tlie poor lad never would have run i 
lip, this bill, and would have boeu quite as 
happy scribliling in his old coat.” 

As Mr Ricluird Taylor became older, his 
favourite study was more than ever domestic 
manners and economy. He left politicians 
to discover what ruins states—he was con¬ 
tent to know what riiine<l families. 

His acquaintance insensibly extended 
among respectalile families of middle rank, 
as his young friends married ; and his age, 
and character of a benevolent humorist, privi¬ 
leged him among all housemaids, nursemaids, 
wasberwomeii, and charwomen. No man 
knew' London better, to the most black ami 
hidden recesses of its mighty heart. Having 
the key to All Max in the Kast, he read by it, 
fluently ami jiretty accurately, Almacks in 
the West. ‘‘Courts!” he xvould say; “ every 
man who can read may know them far better 
than the flatterers and flatterers living in 
and about them. The saliionsof aristocracy! 
what is there new in them? The petty 
mystejy reproduced in the new mode; the 
actors the same, all but in name.” 

Mr Richard might, had he so chosen, have 
been a constant diner-out. His garb, Bcni- 
pjl^oiisly neat and clean, was always glossy 
enough to pass wdth the sensible mistress of 
any respectable family, especially in a eha-> 
rOfCten lie did say odd things, some ladies 
thought; but lie liad qualities to counter¬ 
balance this startling habit: he kept early 
houi*s; the children liked him ; several dis- 
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. dnguidhed ' people vrei-e known to be of his 
acquaintance; he was a water-drinker. With 
' these qualities he might have dined out every 
day of the week, and thi-ee times every day. 

I won’t dine with a man I don’t like,” he 
would say. “ Nay, I must esteem him, too; 
and 1 must like his wife also, and be able to 
endure his children; and, after all, 1 won’t 
dine with him, unless I am pretty sure he 
can well afford tlie good dinner he takes 
himself every day, and tl»e better which he 
gives to me and his friends some days. The 
reverse would be of bad example.” 

Mr Ri«‘hnrd, as lie grew older, was punctual 
in visiting all hrides. If ho had previously 
liked the husband, or taken an interest in 
tlie wife, his second call was a surprise, to 
take the lady at unawares, when ho might 
judge moi-e fairly of her tastes, her character, 
and the style of her management. 

“ Few men,” he said, ** were entitled to do 
this, save himself. Few had studied in-door 
life so thoroughly. It would be. unfair for an 
ignorant jackanapes to pounce upon a young 
housekeeper in my fashion ; but I understand 
all the exigencies of domestic life. 1 can 
allow for waslting-day, and comprehend the 
sweeping of the chimneys.” If the manager 
stood his test, he would repeat the visit; or 
if the vxman pleased, he woul J return again. 
Where both fell far short of his standard ; 
where there were neither the useful talents 
of the housewife, nor the pleasing manners, 
and teachable and pliant dispositions of the 
young woman, he drepped the acquaintance, 
unless he entertained some hope of being use¬ 
ful in improving or totally reforming the 
almost hopeless subject. His bridal present 
to the wife of any of his favourite young 
friends, was a small book, printed but not 
published, which he called ” Richard Taylor’s 
Grammar of Good Housewifery ; ” and, for 
the joint nse of husband and wife, a copy of 
the “Philosophy of Arithmetic,” hy the same 
author, also unpublished ; and, where he 
“ took to visiting,” he became the pleasant, 
steady, safe, and useful friend of the young 
pair; able in any exigency to assist by his 
knowledge of life and character, and his 
sagacious counsel; prompt to sympathiee in 
adversity ; to stimulate in difficulty ; and, 
what w'as a nicer task, to temper and mo||^- 
ratc rash hopes in a sudden and perilous flow 
of good fortune at the outset of life. Sensible 
and amiable women liked and estetuned Mr 
Richard, after their first fears were over, not 
the' less, perhaps, that his influence was in 
general thrown into the aeale of tlie wife. 
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This he called the course of justi^. Ilih 
final morning visit every day was paid to 
his sister Anne, when his brother's family 
were in town, tliough he began to feel the 
distance. They thoroughly understood each 
other. They were the best of friends; though, 
as Mrs James grew older, and her husband 
richer, and her daughters taller, Richard 
feared the love of the pomps and vanities of 
the world was stealing on the gentle Anne. 

One day during the frost of a severe winter, 
when the Thames was frossen over for weeks 
on weeks, Richard went, as usual, to Bnins- 
wick Square. 

“ You did not meet us j^esterday at the 
Franklaiids*,” said Mrs James ; *’it w'as a 
severe disappointment to me—all strangers ; 
and I know you got a card, because it came 
with ours.” ' 

“ Ay, and answered it, too, a fortnight ago. 
Thejf could not expect me. I accept of 
dinners from no man who lives above his 
income, and licyond that respectahle and be¬ 
coming style warranted hy his fortune ‘STTlher 
than his prospects.” 

“ You used to like young FranklanJ,” 

“I like him still. When I wont to rout 
him out from his hooks, and lus dingy, air¬ 
less chamber, to enjoy Nui'se Wilks’ toast, 
and my mto, I had immense hopes of that 
lad ; which provokes mo the more now. He 
has got a few fees, 1 grant you ; what then 1 
his wife gives two-dinners for every brief. 
And tlie fine house, and the lady wife, and 
the lady nursemaid, and the milliner’s hill, 
and the tailor’s bill, and tlie play and opera 
tickets, and the little trip to Brighton, and 
tlio wine-merchant’s bill, and tlie coach- 
hire—” 

“ Nay, nay, stop there,” cried Anne— 

“Without coming to baker, butcher, grocjir, 
or milkman, as poor Frankland must do ; 
to see so admirable a head, so ndhle a heart, 
torn, (u-uslicd, broken, and cast away tlius 
madly ! ” 

“ Let us hope better. Fees may come 
pouring in; a little flash at the outset is 
absolutely necessary sometimes.” 

“ Cowardly necessity, mean necessity, base 
necessity ! ” cried Mr Richard, passionately. 

“ They are really a handsome, elegant 
couple. I don’t wonder they should like ,to 
have tilings nice about them. Mrs Frank¬ 
land looks as if used to it, and like one that 
must have things right and proper;—fine 
flashy people.” 

“ Anne, you accepted of their hospitality.” 
“ Of this entertainment 1 did,” smd Mrs 
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smiling at the implied reproach. 
** Splendid it was: a party of eighteen ; 
rather too many for comfort, but not for 
economy; a turbot^ at Heaven knows wliat 
])rice ! I know 1 have not ventured to speak 
to my fishmonger on the subject this season; 
—ortolansy or some such foreign rarity; and 
a magnificent haunch. And such a dessert!. 
I never did see any thing so beautiful and 
elegant; wdth wines ih number above my 
reckoning, and in name beyond my know¬ 
ledge. The house—the set-out altogether! 
the child’s robes! the nursemaid’s dress! 
I wonder you did not, for once, accept your 
paragon friend Frankland’s invitation.^’ 

Mr Richard, tliough compressing his lips, 
emitted a sound lietween groan and grumble, 
before he burst forth—Unless Fraiikland’s 
creditors, that are and will be, had joined in 
the invitation, 1. don’t see how any honest 
man could have accepted of it: I, for one, 
could not. In the sparkling diampagne I 
would have seen the dark scowling faces of 
wine-merchants ; I would liave de- 
icctetl an as{) in the pine-apple; a fish-bone 
would have stuck in my throat as 1 eat my 
half-guinea slice of Frankland’s salmon ; I 
vrould'have*seen the liveiy-servants meta¬ 
morphosed into bailiffs ; Uie gentleman in 
])lain clothes into one of the bankruptcy 
commissioners,—^Avhicli they unquestionably 
will be ere long. No, no, Madam ; 1 left my 
share of the spoil to some fool or foolish 
knave, who would not fail to be asked to 
occupy my place ; and 1 dined luxuriously 
on threepence worth of mackerel, which are 
prime just now,—as every thing is, thank 
Heaven ! when at the cheapest.” 

Mrs Taylor was somewhat annoyed. 
Then, of course, Richard, you think your 
brother and I did wrong to go to this dinner, 
and do wi-ong to accept of such dinners ? ” 

“ Sound logic — a fair inference, sister 
Anne.” 

“And what could we do? Mr Frankland 
has been obliged to James in the line of his 
profession, and wislied to show liis sense of it. 
Is not that quite proper in a young barrister ?” 

“ Quite proper the sense; very improper 
the manner of showing it.” 

“ You know James would not do a wrong, 
qjr an injurious thing for the world. He was, 
indeed, rather averse to accepting of any 
dinners at this season, save those we mtist 
take from old friends.” 

“ There is a necessity ! ” said Richard; 
“some must take; many must toanC 
“ That pleasanti, polite, young Frankland, 
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whom you liked bo well, and hia wry pretty . 
wife,” continued the lady, **1 could not be 
so churlish as to refuse; besides, they had ‘ 
visited us. It would have been positively 
rude.” 

“Well, Anne,” said the gentleman but¬ 
toning to tlie chin, “ 1 suppose I must just 
pardon your —* Do as other folks do ;* the 
maxim that fills half our prisons. It will 
he time enough to think more of Frankland 
when he is in the Bench.”— 

“Or on the Bench,” cried Mrs Taylor. 

“ Let us take tlie best view of it.—No fish to 
be caught without l>uit; and some gudgeons 
won’t bite unless it glitter.” 

“Even in that case success should not ex¬ 
cuse to me his present imprudence ; the price 
of the ticket is too high a risk for even the 
first prize ; That price is peace of mind, it is 
principle, sister Anne.” 

Indignation and grief might have contri¬ 
buted to render Mr Kichard’s steps unsteady 
on this afternoon,—^for lie Avas warmly at¬ 
tached to Frankland, of whose career he had 
often prophesied great things,—but at any rate 
he, slid on the ice in going home, and sprained 
his ankle so severely, that he was kept prisoner 
in his chamber for three months. His brother 
and sister-in-law, and several oUier friends, 
urged him to become their inmate during his 
slow recovery, hut he would not leave his 
own lodgings, Nurse Wilks, his vivta, his 
ladle, his books, and all his thousand ntcjl'- 
nacis. He AA'onld be in nobody’s way, he 
said; and he as frankly confessed that he 
liked nobody in his. He would accept of no 
pecuniaiy assistance frum his brother. “ Do 
you think 1 am so bad a calculator and pro¬ 
vider as not to know that I may be sick at 
some time, and require a doctor 1 And think,” 
he said laughing, “howmuch 1 savein shoes!” 
There was a tinge of misanthrojiy at the 
bottom of Richard Taylor’s proud character, 
disguise it as he might. It never deadened 
his syinjiathies, never chilled the glow of 
humanity,—^but it lurked there. 

In die mean time a man who was a geometer, 
a geographer, a draughtsman,a mechanic, and, 
finally, a good classical scholar and universal ' 
reader, could not lack amusement during a 
three months’ confinement unattended with 
much pain of body or mind. Richard Tay¬ 
lor was, besideB, that nondescript being, a 
humorist; and liis fancy was a very Pro- 
tens. He re-Tcad Swift, a favourite author; 
a selection of the British Essayists; the 
Avorks of De Foe and of Fielding, great 
favourites both; the Farces of Foote, the 
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Newpate Calendar, and tlie Lives of the 
I’TiayeFS. lie had a mnall, a very small se¬ 
lection of more serious books, which he nerer 
showed save to clioice visiters, such as Frank- 
land the barrister Jiad l)cen. 

^rhere were now as many inquiries at and 
about Richard’s ml dc sac as if a prince Imd 
been sick ; and the apothecary tlioiipht of 
issuing a regular bulletin. A kincl, a very 
kind, a cordial letter came from Frank land, 
who had gone down to stand a contested elec¬ 
tion for some Cornwall boi’ough, and thus 
could hot visit his old friend. It was left 
by Mrs Frank land, in her nown carriape^^ 
Nurse Wilks said ; with a note reminding 
Mr Taylor how lunch Frankhind required 
the suj)]M>rt of his friends at this juncture, 
and of ins own w^elUcnown influence with 
tin? public j)ress. A lew puragnijdjs did 
appear fur tlie “ talmted candidate,^’ init iiojje 
of them were traced to his misanthropic oid 
friend ; — none of them had emanated from 
Richard "J'aylor. 

No man, after tlie years of studentsliip, 
can read for ever ; but it was by pure acci¬ 
dent that Uielinrd Taylor, to vary his anmse- 
nieuts, began to scrawl on an old iialf-written 
ledger, character?) of his friends, and sketches 
of hin life and his adventures, partieuLirly 
siiu'e he had first run the circle n)uiid this 
alley. Paragraphs insensibly swelled to 
pages ; pages grew U) chapters. At the head 
of one migjit have been seen written Fhaxk- 
LAND THU IkvRjijSTEii; but that was not yet. 
fall. Another he called by the odd name of 
Mary Anxe’s IIaui, and that one was com¬ 
plete. So humble wan liicluird’si eMtimate of 
his own literary powers that., if Avriting had 
cost him but one groat for quills or ink, lie 
would certainly have renounced the occupa¬ 
tion, fiincying tlie money far lietter bestowed 
in sending another Irish child for a Aveek to 
the Dame*s school he had contriA’^ed to esta¬ 
blish in his neighbourhood ; luit his sister 
Anne, happy to see that he had found a new 
amusement, liberally supplied him with sta¬ 
tionery from her husband’s chambers, an 
attention he was not too proud to accept. 

Many heads were opened in the old blank 
ledger, but few were filled up. Household 
pTATisTica was one ; the germ of what after- 
Avards grew to his ‘‘ Philosophy of Arithmetic.’’ 
Then came Gin and GEWTiLirVya Tale ; and 
next, Yoirxo Mrs Rousrts’ Three Christmas 
Dinners, fiillowcd by The Autorioorapht 
OF Peg Plunket, the Ouakge Woman/’ an 
oid campaigner who had shared in the glories 
of the Peninsular war; with wliom lie had a 
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gossip at the head of the alley every day df hi/ ^ 
life. Next followed Governor Fox, a sketeb. 

" Dick,” said Mr Janies Taylor, as he sat 
with his brother during morning service, one 
holiday, and placed his spectacles in the led¬ 
ger, after a half-hour’s jierusal of its contents; 

“ Dick, tills would print ” 

‘‘Will it 9'ead though?” said Richard, 
smiling. 

1 think it may. I have seen my Avife 
have books lying about, almost as great non¬ 
sense.” 

“ You arc a |w)lite and jdeasant person, 
James, Avith a happy knack at ooin)>Iiinent: 
but I must liave other literary jmlgineuts, 
and loss indulgent criticism than yours, <»f 
my—my MS. Wifrks^ 

“ There is no saying Avhat trash jicoplc 
vA'on’t read nowa«]ays, Dick :—just try tluMU. 
Hut 1 would luivo yr>u be at no expense for 
printing, I Avould not promise you that tliey 
don’t find this—I have not read —very fine ; 
if you add a few nourishes abcuit sunset, and 
the sea ; and be sure you he bountiful en*rRgh, 
and haie a rogue of a law\or. In a ^tory 
money costs uotiiing, and beauty still less : — 
and all the Avoiuen look for tliem.” 

“ You think tlie modern novelist’s "calling 
sometliing Jike the fortune-teller’s?” 

“ Very like: liandsome, gallant husbands, 
exquisitely beautiful aaIvcs, and immense 
rii'bes ; that is the aim and end of all popular 
novels.” 

“'J’lien j)oor Mary Anne Avon’t do; slie 
bad none of this dazzling beauty — no for¬ 
tune : — and for a lovc'*-” 

‘‘Lei me see,” interrn]>ted Mr James 
Taylor ; and, snatching up the old leilger, he 
read, as Ave have already d<»ne, 

The Experiences of ItrciiAUT) Taalor. 

MAlty AXXE’s JIAIIt. 

“‘There was not a more respected family 
in our court, nor a more contented and com- 
fortable hcuistdiuld, than tiiat of old David 
M«dr, when 1 knew it first, among the two 
hundred^ and fifty thousand families then 
supposed to form tlie mighty aggregate of the 
]>opulatioii of London. This honest man Avas 
originally from North Hritain, and either 
a native of Aberdeen or Banfishire —’ 

“You don’t mean old Moir, the porter ip 
C -h’s bank ?” inquii*ed the attorney. 

“ I do; and his daughter, my own god- 
daugliter : poor little Mary Anne—sheisjny 
heroine.” 

“Don’t risk paper and printing, Dick,” 
said Mr James Taylor emphatically, and 
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rniuiTf]pinp tlie ledger down, ‘‘It would be 
voted the vulgarest dull stuff—ask Anne — 
An old bank porter in London^ and his 
daughter! — a most worthy man, no doubt; 
and she was a very nice little girl—but 
what to make a story of? Besides—” 
Richard would not hear what besides. 
Like tlie Archbishop of Granada, wisbing 
bis brother all manner of ju-osperity, he also 
wished him a little more taste. But he was 
more offended as a moralist and liberal 
pliilosojdicr than as an author, of which he 
had indeed never thought tdl this conversa¬ 
tion occiiiTed. 


Much was added to the ledger, though no 
one ever saw it after this. Jlow it finally,' 
along with his Diary, has come into our haiids^ 
must remain a secret. Its contents, which 
are all that is important about it, we mean, 
from time to time, to submit to the courteous 
readers of The Eln^'nvluul Talks, not, how¬ 
ever, liaicarding, as a beginning, the story of 
Mary Anne’s Kair, denounced by Mr James 
Taylor from the lowliness of its heroine ; but 
selecting, in its stead, ‘‘ Young Mrs Roberts’ 
Three Christmas Dinners,” as ecjually cha¬ 
racteristic of Mr Richard Taylor, and more 
cojjgeuial to this festive season. 


YOUNG MRS ROBERTS’ THREE CIIRISI’MAS DINNERS. 


IJUAPTEH I. 

TuoitjIH Jill old liachclor myself, I have 
always had a fancy for visiting new-married 
people', 1 CiinnoC however, protend that I 
luxveHioen able to a])])roVc of above half the 
unions my young friends are pleased to form. 
Yet I am so little of a Malthusian philosopher 
as never to have been able compi'ehend 
how Jerry Jenkins is to be dissuaded from 
interinarrviiig with his beloved Jenny Jones, 
! becjiuso their remote postei-ity may chance 
j to jidd an im onvenient frjiction to the living 
thirty millions of tlie British JsJes, and pro- 
ha biy become a Inirden, at simic time or 
other, on the parishes of Ih-hi-mere'Cum-^ 
T>iss. But whetlier \ a])])i-oved tlieinarriago 
or not, w'hcre I liked the parties, and the 
deed was done, I have always found it plea- 
Hiint to visit them, as soon as the first blush 
of the affair was over, and the sober house- 
holil-moon rising over, uherher that of pure 
honey, or of treacle and butter. 1 like to 
look upon the first homo, however humble, 
in wJiicli the young bride has shrined so 
many fond ho])es ; ami to witness the effects 
of the heart-taught taste which has adorned 
her bower in the brick-jind-inortar wilderness. 
Then tliere arc to be seen the little tiikens of 
the affection and good-will of distant friends, 
which surround her like tributes and trophies. 
There ;s, too, the indescribable flutter of a 
vgnity, now first divided between her own 
j^retty jicrson, decked in its bridal garniture, 
and her pretty sofas and window curtains; 
hotli repressed by the matronly dignity of a 
woman to whom belongs, of sole right, a 
certain luimher of silver spoons, and cliina 
cups and saucers, and tlie whole consolidated 


by the awful responsibility of lier wIjo bears 
throe small taj/s of office upon a steel or silver 
ring, and has a six iuoli account book, “ to 
chronicle small beer,” locked in a new r<jse- 
wood eighteen-inch writing desk,—Jind who, 
you see by her face, nobly resolves to do her 
as becomes a married woman, who has 
Jie responsibility of laying out money, and 
of keeping house for herself and another, wlio 
may never yet liave taken her capacity for 
domestic management into much account. 
I'here may be, nay, there are, many giddy- 
headed, shallow-hearted creatures, wdio feel 
all the vanity, with none of the tremendous 
responsibility of this condition. My business, 
at present, is not with them. 

It was my good fortune, in 1029, to pay 
rny devoirs to three newly married w^oineii, 
oil one frosty October morning; one of them 
in humble life, the two others in what is 
called the middle rank of society. Of these 
marriages I had heartily ap])roved one,— 
that of my friend Joscjdi Greene ; while I 
was doubtful of Mr George Roberts’ matri¬ 
mony, and had openly disajiproved, and, so 
far as my advice went, ojijiosed the wedding 
of Sally Owen. This Welsh girl was edu¬ 
cated in a public charity; and, from ten 
years old to eighteen, lived, first as an ap¬ 
prentice, and then a voluntary servant, under 
the same roof with myself, enjoying in her 
early discipline the vigilant superintendence 
of notable Nurse Wilks. From our abode j 
she went into a better, that is to say, a more 
lucrative service; but our house she consldei^ed 
licr borne—her rendezvous on her Swnd(ty^ou% 
and in all seasons of trial and difficulty. 
While with us, Sally was chiefly noticeitble 
as a well-tempered, industrious girl, who 
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cheerily strubbed and dusted all day, and 
'sang like a lark, Far beyond the Mountains^' 
and other Welsh airs. In her new service 
she became more prudent and less girlish, 
which increased my conceni when she came 
formally to announce her marriage. No 
folly that girls like her can possibly commit 
in the way of matrimony, will ever excite 
my suri)rige. Her intended husband was 
a boot-closer. He could make his couple 
of guineas a-week, if he liked to keep steady; 
and needed never be out of employment, if he 
chose to work^ Ifs and huts spoil many a 
good charter: and it proved so with Sally 
Owen, w'^ho wept all night over my warnings 
and Nurse Wilks’ scolding prophecies, and 
married in the morning in very tolerable 
spirits. 

This was all past by two months or more, 
and I visited her tidy single room, not to 
hear more of her husband’s faults, but much 
better pleased to listen to her sliy praise of 
his kindness and steadiness ; and that in one 
week he had earned fifty shillings!—and 
placed it in her hand. 1 hoped slie would 
take care of it, and so, with good wishes em- 
bodj'ing good advice, I left my coinjdirnents 
for Mr Hardy, the extraordinary boot-closer, 
who could work miracles when he liked; 
and placed my gift of Franklin’s Life on a 
little rack above Sally’s drawers, 

Joseph Greene was a member of the Society 
of Friends, He was the eldest son of my old 
friend, Joseph Greene the draper, to whose 
long-established business he had lately suc¬ 
ceeded. About the same time a courtship, 

I if such it might be called, of some three or 
I four years’ duration, had been brought to a 
I close by Joseph inanying, with the full ap- 
; probation of all concerned, the eldest daughter 
of a cloth manufacturer in Yorkshire, who, 
I need not say, w^as a member of the same 
Society. The fair Quaker, I found endowed 
with a competent sliare of the comely and 
intelligent looks w'hi(di distinguish the fe- 
1 males of her beneficent sect, 1 was pleased 
! with her manners, her conversation, her 
! comfortable and well-arranged abode; pleased, 
but not yet particularly interested, nor in the 
least charmed. Perhaps, I was too late of 
paying my marriage visit to this serenely 
sensible person, who, for aught that I saw, 
might have been married for seven years. 

So far as human beings may dare to cal¬ 
culate on the (*ourse of human events, it w^as 
clear that this wa'fe to be a soberly happy 
couple, and thatts a flourishing household, 
established on the sure basis of prndence. 


mutiml eBteem, ratiunal affection, conij)^n(% • 
of the means of a moderate life, perba|>s a 
little romantic hm also, though for this last 
1 cannot swear; but certainly with a deep 
and holy sense of the duties and claims of 
.tlie condition upon which they had dclibe* 
rately entered, obtained by the discipline of 
a life, and enforced by the customs of their 
society, and the sanctions of their peculiar 
iustitutiouB. Chance had thrown my third 
Bride into tlie next door of the neat row of 
new houses, one of wluch, while tlieir house 
was building, fosmed the temporary abode of 
Joseph and llaebel Gmetie. She was now 
the two months* wife of Mr George Rol)erts, 
my brother’s confidential clerk, wliom I had 
known from a foolislj boy,—who had, indeed, 
gi-own up wdth and among us. He was now 
neither a fool nor a boy ; he was, instead, a 
sensible and singularly acute fellow, above 
thirty ; yet it had pleased him to fall in love, 
in the previous month of July, with a very 
pretty young woman, a governess in a school 
at Hastings, to whom he had chanced to 
carry a letter, and whom he had secn-'after- 
wards at church, and met two or three times 
during his sea-side sojourn. My brother and 
his wife, to whom Ro)>erts w'as more than an 
ordinary aUaehe^ thought the tiling a more 
“ foolish affair ” than they might have done 
some twenty years before ; but Roberts had 
certainly a right to please himself,—which 
he did, hy marrying at Michaelmas, and lay¬ 
ing out his savings, and probably a little 
more, in furnishing smartly the house next 
door, as 1 have said, to Joseph Greene. He 
insisted that I should come to see, he did not 
exiictly say to admire, Ms wife and his house ; 
and 1 complied willingly. I had already 
seen her at a party given by my sister, in 
honour of ‘*the foolish marriage,” She. was 
a lively, and almost a handsome, black-eyed 
girl, alxnit twenty ; and if not what ladies 
would allow to he fashionable-looking, sire 
was at least sho^vy and dressy ; vain enough 
quite, and occasionally affected in her man¬ 
ners, thougn not yet wholly incrusted with 
either the scurf sugar-work or worse fro.st- 
work of an incurable affectation. Although 
the assumed fine personage would rise, and 
obtrusively come between one and the natural 
woman, it was not yet difficult to doff the 
shadow aside and come at the real substance. 

Mrs George Roberts, like, I fear, ten thou¬ 
sand others of my country-women, had mar¬ 
ried with little more knowledge of the duties 
of her new condition, than belonged to the 
marriage dresses, the rake and cards, her 
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\ng^n) its brilliant guard, at which she 
• glanced fifty times by the hour, her bracelets 
and combs, and the other paraphernalia of 
her rank and state. Yet there was occasion¬ 
ally that about her, which did not bespeak a 
woman to whom nature had denied either 
heart or mind, and I hoped she had fallen 
into tolerably good hands. 

In those digital acquirements, named ac¬ 
complishments, young Mrs Roberts was no 
mean proficient. She also i-cad Erencb, and 
a little Italian, and had a natural talent for 
music, and, moreover, an ill-toned, brass- 
mounted new cabinet piano-forte, which 
formed the principal orimment of the small 
drawing-room, into which 1 w'as usliered by 
a fluttering girl in a wedding cap and top- 
knot. It was a temple worthy of the god¬ 
dess ; yet the general effect at this time, 
while every thing wore the gloss and fresh¬ 
ness of novelty, was airy, and, so to speak, 
tasteful—Freiu-lv, or Anglo-Gallican ; and I 
suppressed the cynical idea, forced by an 
involuntary comparison of this apartment 
with ^Rachel Greene’s roomy bed-ebambor, on 
the other side of the party-wall,—and the 
question, tlow will all these flimsies look 
two years hence,—mistress included ? ” At 
present all was glittering, if not gulden ; and 
“brightly blue” muslin draperies, coarse 
gilding and lacker, and spider-limbed, crazy- 
jointed chairs and sofas,—painted and var¬ 
nished in imitation of expensive woods,— 
made up the inventory, and—all obtained 
prodigious bargains! 

“ As we can’t afford to give many dinner¬ 
parties, it don’t much signify for the dining- 
parlour,” miid George, with the prudent air 
so becoming in a young husband. “And as 
we have only a limited sum to lay out in 
furniture, we have made any thing do for the 
family-room down stairs, to have this one 
nice for Maria’s little parties.” 

“ But w'here the deuce are you to sleep ? 
This is your neighbour Greene’s chamber 
through the wall there. Is your house 
larger 1 ” 

“ Self-same every way; but the Greenes 
have no drawing-room : there is a very good 
small attic chamber—AV hat signifies where 
people sleep?” 

• “Then tliis is the shtno-room. It really 
Ifioks pretty to-day,—tmpA.” 

“ It was so good of Mr Roberts to leave 
the decorating of this apartment to myself,” 
said the bride. “ 1 so love a bright, delicate, 
pale, but not too pale, blue.” We all looked 
round us admiringly at chairs, and squabs. 


and pillows, all “beautifully, brig^y'blne,” 
and at the flowered mudin curtains, bordei'^^ 
with blue, and at every thing festooned with 
bunches of .“bonny blue ribbons,” even to 
Maria's dark hair. On her varnished w'oik- 
table, with its blue silk-bag, were blue beU* 
ropes, the twisting and twining of which 
formed her present employment. On otlier 
tables were volumes of neatly bound little 
books, and vases of artificial flowers, and cards 
of wedding guests; and the chimney-piece was 
profuse of “ladies* work,” in its numerous 
conceits and flimsy varieties. But the most 
striking, and to me the most provoking part 
of the details, was the small portable grate, 
placed within a large bronzed and lackered 
one, in which smouldered and smoked a few 
small coal, contrasting dismally, on this chill, 
lowering day, with the clear-burning fire and 
clieertul fireside I bod left in the next house. 
I am not yet dune with those details. Upon 
the spider-legged work-table, which a puff of 
air might have overturned, lay the lady's 
cambric-laced pocket-handkorchief, bordered 
by her nicely-clean French gloves, which had 
been taken off, that she might prosecute the 
bell-pull industry ; and on the liandkercliiof, 
a very pretty purse made of gold and puiple 
twist, with a rich clasp and tassel; half 
sovereigns and sixpences glancing briglitly 
through, ready to start forth, prompt to do 
the bests of the fair owner as long as they 
lasted. I had no right nor wish to be sulky, 
nor yet to anticipate evil. There was nothing 
positively w'rong, though tliere might be in¬ 
dications of excess of right. There cert-oinly 
was nothing irreclaimable, nothing tliat a 
year’s tear ami inear of life, with its attendant 
experience, might not rectify. My friend 
George was so evidently delighted and 
channed witli his wife, his house, his domes¬ 
tic happiness and good fortune, that I could 
not be otlierwise. I could also see that the 
household virtues, with their concomitant 
vices, were budding already in the thought¬ 
ful heart of his bride. 

I would have been content with something 
quieter this inorning than the lilac silk frock, 
one of the principal ’bridal dresses, and my 
brother’s present, put on to do me honour; 
but then the motive was so go<id. Mrs Holierts 
was already half aware that frugality was a 
virtue, hence the had fire—and industry a duty, 
hence the blue hell-roping, till the poor girl 
was herself blue with cold. 

“ You have been calling for our neighbour, 
Mrs Greene,” said Roberts. 

“ Is she so very pretty? ” inquired the lady. 
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The {^u^er ladies are all imagined so hand- 
^kne; that odd dress of theirs attracts atten¬ 
tion to their faces,—^yet I am sure it is not in 
the least becoming.” 

“Not in tlie least, only convenient, and 
wi^fortoibh as clothing. 1 wish their female 
costume were more elegant. But I beg pardon. 
My friend Jowph’s ndfe is not very pretty. 
She looks the mild, intelligent, aniiahle young 
woman which 1 am certain she is. Her face 
is very English, both in features, and in its 
serene beauty of expression,—the real, not 
the beau-ideal, lilnglish beauty of modern 
artists.” 

“ The Quakers are not musical, I believe ?” 

“ No ?—I am Sony they are not.—1 do not 
moan exactly musical, that is now an odious 
hackneyed phrase ; but that those whom 
Nature has attuned to the harmonies of 
sound, are not allowed to follow her bent. 
There can be no true ndsdom in obliteraling 
the gift of a fine car, or a delicious voice, 
because it may sometimes be abused. Rachel 
Greene has a small imokcasc in her chamber, 
where your piano-forte stands. I should 
like to see both where there is taste and 
leisure.” 

“ They seem to have very nice furniture 
though ; ven' expensive furniture,” rejoined 
the lady. The subject had become of impor¬ 
tance to the young housekeeper, with whom 
sofas and tables were fairly dividing empire 
with gowns and bonnets, and threatene<l to 
subvert tlieir reign. 

“ Perhaps the Quakers think dear things 
cheapest. They have excellent, substantial, 
and even handsome mahogany furniture iu 
suiheient quantity. This tasty little drawing¬ 
room corresponds to their family chanil)er. 
They have no flowery muslin draperies^— 
gilding or imitation work :—black hair-cloth 
chairs, and couches; and window curtains, 
and carpets of some warm colour and sub¬ 
stantial fabric—I cannot tell y'ou what all 
they have.” 

“ And they have no best room,” cried Mrs 
Roberts, glancing rcamd with triumph on her 
arrangements. 

“ They have, and keep it for thomstdves,” 
cried George laughing. “That is so like 
Broadbrim.” 

“ 1 presume they may imagine themselves 
best entitled to the u.se of their own house. 
* Greatest-happiness principle,’—hey George! 
Sleep in a dog-hole all tlie year round, to have 
a faantiimme ajmrtmcnt to receive one’s plea¬ 
sant idle friends, once a-mouth or so.” ^ 

“ Oiw can’t do without one apartment to 
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keep neat for company. Roberts insists' oX , 
making this our ordinary sitting-room ; but 
as it is fith'd up, that cannot prudently l)e.” 

1 admired tlie emphasis, and did not despair 
of Mrs Roberts yet comprehending the true 
import of the woi'd graced with it. Another 
trifling incident 1 noted. Rachel Greene had 
herself taken from her .small sideboard the 
glaBse.s and bright sileei' salver required when 
the refreshment of cake and a glass of wiuo 
w'as offered me. .She hod but one servant- ! 
girl, wdio had come up with her from York¬ 
shire. Afari.a Roberts had exactly the same 
complement of domestic help ; but the tcju- 
porary bell-pull gave way, in sounding the 
alarum to tlie kilclicn for the sujiply of our 
wants, and considerable bustle,misunderstand¬ 
ing, and delay occurred, before tiie gaudy 
japan equipage was fortbeoming When 1 ' 
took leave, Roberts told me laiigbiiigly, that 1 
1 must comeoft'Mi to lecture bis wife. I had i 
a foreboding that the lectures might be re- ] 
quired sooner tlinii he nnlicijiaUd. The ; 
(juc.stion with me was, did A) is Roberts seem ; 
a woman likely to profit by elder expevouiee i 
in league with her own ; and as I saw no ' 
reason to desjiair of her, but in her energy, ’ 
aetixity, and liveliness quite the reverse, 1 
frequently reiieatod my visits, and always 
found her busily employed in one nsclcss 
way or another. 

The first grand marriage-diuner followed 
close on the completion of the fitthigs-up, the 
covering of the ottoin.an with blue, and the 
suspension of the blue bcll-ro]ies. I could 
not resist it. My brother’s wife, with pioi- 
dent consideration of a very .small house, 
took only one daugliter to reprcMuit the five 
who were to appear at tea. Mrs Roberts 
had spared neither time, nor thought, nor 
labour. She li.id given her orders with spirit; 
and freely drawn upon the thrice-replenished 
gold and purple purse. 'I'lie result was, 
every thing considered, and fair allowance 
made, a very genteel entertainment. True, 
we wore sadly crowded ;—many things wore 
forgotten, several lacked of the tliousund-and- 
one requisites necessary to English stylish 
dinners ; and there oectiiTed numerous 
casualties. Several compulsory levies W'cre 
made during dinner on the glass and plate 
stores of Rachel Greone. But, on the whol^, 
though the tiling did not work so well, where 
hired cook, hired footman, hired charwoman, 
hired every thing, were strange and awkward, 
as where there is a well-drilled establishment, 
we got through the day, without aflbrding 
materials to Tlicodore llouk for a piquant 
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o to* me, a delightful Doty. I have of late 
taken a great fancy to watch children. I 
wish Friend Roberts and I were better neigh> 
hours. I used to love to hear her through 
the party-wall singing her hymns and psalms; 
but I think she has given that up.”. Here 
was unexpected liberality. Perhaps Maria’s 
music might be only Italian melodies or opera 
songs; but 1 was not going to tell that to 
Rachel. Maria could not accompany us; 
she regretted it sincerely ; “ but all this must 
be done before dhmer.” She was making up 
a head-dress for an evening pai'ty — to save 
money—“You would not Imvo me desert 
my dii/y ? ” 

“ Cci-tainly not; but think beforehand I 
would have you, of the kind of duties you 
lay upon yourself.” Maria watched our 
return, and tapped on the window as soon as 
I had left my fair friend within doore. “ O, 
that sweet, serene Rachel Greene,” she cried, 
half laughing ; “ how I do envy her!” 

“ Haul you seen her in the last hour vou 
might.” 

I shall be jealous too. Robei’is 
gets as bad as yourself; we shall have green- 
eyed uwnsters among us 1 can teU you, if 
we cannot be niospc Greene.” 

“ Why not be as Orcctie as is desirable.” 

“ Is it the soft vernal grass, or bright apple, 
or brilliant emerald green you would have 
MU* 1 Reallv, Mr Richard, vou would not unsh 
me to turn Quaker 

Clearly not, unless your reason and eon- 
wienee bid y(ni: 1 don’t intend to turn 
Quaker myself, }»ui 1 would like to see you 
turn a Ratiofialf for wliich \ am sure nature 
intended you, Maria; and from tlic Friends 
you may obtain exeellent hints# With what 
you call your limited income, how much 
comfort and leisure a Quaker family could 
commuiul; but liow^ much more enjoyment 
could you command wdth your accomjjlisb- 
ments and taste.” There was, with me, one 
decided superiority which Maria held over 
my friend Uaclieh Her diiferent mode of 
education, and scoj)c of reading and lively 
fancy, mantle her undci’staiid all iny allusions, 
whether playful or sarcastic. This had at 
once established a certain intelligence and 
sympathy between us, even when we quar¬ 
relled# But if Rachel did not always per¬ 
ceive the point of my illustrations, Maria was 
fiir more backward in apprehending the force 
of my reasoning, when directed against her 
own notions and practices. It was in vain 
that 1 strove to convince her that the house¬ 
hold god she had set uu under the name of i 
VoL. T. 


Duty, was an ugly misshapen: idol> 
lipped and with squinting eyes^ consuming 
the time and wealth of its votaries in the 
besotted rites of a stupid and blinded idola¬ 
try. In vain I talked to her of the slavefy 
to which she was hourly condemning .her¬ 
self. She could not yet renounce her idol- . 
worship. 

‘‘ I wish we wore as rich as the Greenes, 
Mr Richard,” said she, and then I should 
be so happy to visit your Infant School^ 
or walk, or read, or be social: —but at pre¬ 
sent - ** 

Why, at present you spend more money 
tlian Rachel Greene.” 

You don’t say so! This last to be sure 
has been a dreadfully extravagant year; the 
outset ahvays must; and that shockingly 
expensive dinner!” 

“1 can at once tell you what Rachel 
Greene’s housekeeping cost in the last twelve 
months.” 

Does she talk to you of her family affairs ? 

I thought that had been indelicate, improper, 
in money concerns.” 

English people in general seem to 
tliink. Money is the only tiling of which 
they must not speak,—l>e<*-ause they arc eter¬ 
nally thinking of it, because it occupies their 
whole souls, and because, poor creatures! 
tliey really feel it a disgrace and crime not 
to liave a very great deal of filthy lucre—or 
w'hat is thought a great deal for them. Why 
else may not people talk with as much can- 
dfnir and frankness about their incomes as 
they do about their children, or any thing 
else nearly pertaining to tliem.” 

Famii 3 " matters! Mr Richard ? ” 

“ A}\ family matters is the word. Be 
assured, Maria, it is cither selfishness, insin¬ 
cerity, or coldness, that prevents family tmtters 
from V/eing the topic most frequently^ talked 
over of all matters betw'ecn tnie friends. These 
are interosis, which, above all others, ‘ come 
liome to womm^s business and bosoms.’ ”—{A 
hng deep isigh—foUmeed hy a pause.) 

I believe that, Mr Richard : but you per¬ 
ceive how’ the world goes—” 

The world of England ? ”- 

All one sees, hears, or reads, forbids the 
sort of frankness, and the notions you hold. 
No one writes a book on education, on domes¬ 
tic morals, on household economy, or even on 
cookery, but what is adapted to wealth^" 
persons,—Miss Edgew^orth and Rousseau in¬ 
cluded. Their s^^sterns ai*e all concocted for 
people ^vorth at least £o00 a-year: and they 
require much moi^e.” 

No. 2. 
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• • I wish we had hotter elementary or guide- 
. books, Maria. Your remark is acute^ and 
far more just than many that are made by 
the critics on these works. IIassah More 
was an honest ivoinon, when she said I/inU 
for the £ditcatim of ayounff Princess^ limiting 
her book to one individual. All works on 
education hitherto published, ought, in com¬ 
mon honesty, to be entitled, Treatises for 
Training the children of the Pick : or Books of 
counsel for the Wealthy. We have no sys¬ 
tems for the Many —but still we have our ‘ old 
experience ’ — ” 

To what does it attain in my case, sir? ” 
My young friend smiled upon me with so 
much sweet earnestness, that I could not 
help vowing my best eflbrts to aid in solving 
her difficulty. 

With given data to something like al>so- 
lute certainty, Maria. For example, how 
much domestic comfort of the extrinsic kind, 
a family of three or four persons in Londmi 
may secure for £'J100 a-year. Or take any 
British or Irish towTi, and varj^ our estimates 
from 1/j to 25 per cent. You won’t live .£25 
per cent cheaper in Kerry or Shetland than 
in London, Wlieve me, Maria—nor in any 
Continental town I ever knew; though you 
may vary your style of living, you may 
retrench. If London is not n cheap place, 
to those who wish to make it so, then is the 
division of labour a mockery,—chea[> <‘arriago 
and the principle of competition, ull humhvg. 
But I.#on(ji>n is a cheap place, cheaper than 
Boulogne, or the Norman Islands, if you 
please to exerci.se your understanding aright, 
—and exorcise, cast out, the Demon Fashimi^ 
and the Imp SlykP 

‘‘ To returxi to the data^ Mr Richard,” said 
my fair friend. Slie really stuck better to a 
text than most woiricn, 

‘*Thc data^ madam, in the present case, is 
£'197,15s. 9.^d.—1 found it in Racliel Cireene’s 
little I>ook.” 

“ Sordid creatures ! ” exclaimed Mrs Ro- 
, lK?rts, “with an income like theirs to spend 
: so little ! For wdiat do they hoard'(” 
i You are unjust, Maria. You take their 
j higlicst rate of ineome. So do all enterprising 
j gentlemen who afterwards gi’aee tlie ljankru]»t 
i list. My friend Joseph <.!reeiie"s income, 
^ unlike my friend Mr Roberts’, i*- ilnctuating. 
j This year his prolits may be i?o(K); next 
year £150, or less. Bad tim^s have come on 
all retail dealers, and threaten to continue. 
Hib father made mm h more money in tlie 
saMe trade and shop. Now, Joseph amfhis 
wife in tlioir honeymoon --” 


A Quaker honeymoon ! ” cried Maria, in < 
scornful mirih. “ Fancy a pair of Quaker 
turtles! ” (a srorrfut hollow laugh.) 

“^Call it what you will, Mrs Roberts; it 
was tlie time of the first sensible, prudent, 
nffectiijnate, and confidential talk between 
my friends, Joseph and Rachel Greene, by 
tlieir own fii-eside, in the fii'st month of their 
marriage : then and there they struck the 
average of the profits of our friend Joseph’s 
trade, and resolved that £'200 a-year was all 
tliat could at present be rea.soiiably afforded 
for household expenses.” 

‘‘ Sordid! ” again exclaimed Maria. 

‘‘ Far from it. The only circumstance I 
over hoard Rachel Greene regret—and she 
speaks most frankly of her moans of life, not 
considering that there is any difference be¬ 
tween £'50 «-year and £50,000, where cacJi 
is tlie solo product of honest industry and 
diligence—is, that she cannot know exac^tly 
at the end of each year how much is over— 
to he laid up, as she said, ‘ where moth and rust 
cannot comi]>t, nor thieves break tlirougli.’ 
She already guesses, 1 susjiect, that oui^fricnd 
Joseph admires a different kind of invest¬ 
ment. All her own savings, I know, she 
devotes to deed.s of liencwolciicc. Her heart, 
like the hearts of most women, is naturally 
compassionate. She even gives to common 
beggars, and forgets the far-seeing wi.s<loni of 
li(‘r sect, and of tlie political economists. One 
day I checked licr. ‘ Alas ! ’ was her reply, 

‘ that poor old man’s pale, emaciated face tells 
me a tnic story. Shall not we women apply 
tlie lenitive, till you philosophers cure the dis¬ 
temper : be<*aiise that poor man may perhaps 
be so far an impostor, shall I harden my 
heart ugainst my fellow-creature—my fel- 
Jow-imiih/rtal ? Him who, as a Christian 1 
am hound to hope, will share the joys-of 
heaven with me,—shall X withhold from him 
my WTOlehcd pittaiK'c on earth? Is this to 
do the will of Him who maketh his sun to 
shine and his rain to descend, alike upon the 
just and the unjust?’” 

Amiable woman! 1 was base to doubt 
her worth,” cried roy young friend, in whose 
eyes ti^nrs had gathered. “How' shall I re- 
senililc her? Where learn like her to know 
and do iriy duty ? ” 

However unfit I may he to give couniie?I, I 
am not the man to hear sueli an appeal with 
indifference. ' | 

“ 1 liave been surprised,” I continued, " to 
find liow nearly Friend Rachel hit the mark 
in her ex])enditure. But she would not spend 
more — did not wi.sh to spend much less. She 
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I nas An excellent idea of the prices and \ alucs 
of all ordinary commodities, and of how much 
of every thing is required in a family of a 
certain number; and this knowledge she 
possesses along with the domestic discipline, 
frugality, and good management, which the 
uniform, regular habits of the Quakers, and 
of many quiet English families, give their 
women, as it were, l)y hereditary right." 

Management! ” Mari a's ear mechanically 
caught the word, Can you explain to me 
Mrs Greene's system ?" 

‘‘I cannot—j)voliahly it is not what you 
would call a system. 

A few good iubtinctH, and a few plain rules, 
Maria, derived from her Yorksliire grand- 
darnes. ‘Economy,' mys Johnson, — no 
economist himself,—‘ is a very nice thing — 
one man’s coat wears out much sooner than 
another’s.’ Neatness, regularity—above all, 
order, and the ai)sence of every sort of pre¬ 
tension, must be essential to her system. I 
believe that young housekeepers often fail 
fnun want of knowledge of the principles of 
aritlnfLctic." 

“Of ciphering, Mr Richard? Nay, I can 
challenge the whole Quaker and honsekeep- 
iug world tliei-e ! 1 got tliroe prizes at school 
for ciphering." 

“■ Bat can you aj)i)ly your knowledge, fair 
lady f Can you tell me in a monieiij^ how 
much a young couple, whose annual income 

under X300 a-ycar—call it for safety £270 

— may afford to expend on one dinner? 
('ome,now, by any nilc you please? Experience 

— Practice is best — I mean without forestal¬ 
ling their income, an increase of their family 
rendering a certain enlargement of expendi¬ 
ture necessary." Boor Maria fluttered and 
coloured, tears again gathering to her eyes. I 
cannot say wdicthor inanapcnwnt or maternity 
now preponderated in her heart. 

“I cannot yet tell; but I fear not so much 
as this." She had unlocked tiie little de sk, 
and taken out the book so thumbed and 
studied, and so mysterious in the frightful 
totals which it cast up out of nothinp. To 
me the amount was at least not astonishing, 
as I was quite aware to what an enormous 
expense her absurdly extravagant Cliristmas 
Dinner must iiave come; tlie soujis, the 
fish^ the game, the jellies, the creams, the 
dessert, the wdnes, the hundred-and-oiie in¬ 
cidental charges, which any woman less clever 
and anxious to probe to the bottom of the 
evil would have overlooked or slurred over; 
but which here stood in a fonnidable array 
of figures. Plunder ought to have foi-med a 


considerable item^ I dare say; but it was hot 
entered under this head. It is alwaj^s for^ 
tunate to make a good smashing loss at once, 
which may startle one, and put one on one's 
guard. “£18, 6s. 8d.; well, I don't think 
that so far out of the way, considering the 
good sfplem which the thing was done. Some 
things appear very reasonable,—other items 
extravagant enough. A monstrous quantity 
of Eppiug butter ; but good cookery requires 
good oiling ; nothing in the world goes sweetly 
at first without it.” 

“And we gave a very nice, genteel even¬ 
ing party wdth the left things — ham, cakes, 
jellies, and other things.” 

“And that is a per cerrUraP 

“ Oh! Mr Richard, a per cemtra to this 
abominable hill! No, no!—I am grieved 
and ashamed to look at it. How useful to 
me wore half that money at present to get 
decencies and necessary comforts: no wonder 
Roberts says I cannot manage.” This was 
unlooked-for humility. “ I dare say Mrs 
Greene would have given half-a-dozen dinners 
with that money ? ” 

“'Probably a whole dozen, Maria, all good 
of their kind, too ; hut then the party would 
have been small, in conformity to the house, 
tlie attendants, the income, tlie imml)er of 
real fj-iciids,—to economy, good sense, and true 
social enjoyment" 

“1 see it all, Mr Richard; Roberts was 
right in saying I can manage no more than 
a ))aby — no more tlian a baby ! Think 
of that, sir ; you wdio have seen how I have 
laboured for eight months out of the twelve 
I have been here, injuring my health, as you 
liave told me often, and spending almost 
uotliing upon myself: — to be sure, I w^as 
fully cqnij^ped last year. I declare, wdien I 
have been chilled to death, tortured with 
chilblains, and threatened with rheumatism, 

I have denied myself a shovel of coals in my 
chamber, to economize; w'hilc Mrs Greene 
has a good lire every cold evening, and her 
clmmber so niuclx more comfortable than 
mine, ns they have no drawing-room ; but 
lot the Quaker ladies alone for taking care of 
themselves.” 

“ To how much docs almost nothing come, 
Maria?” w^as my rejoinder. “You must 
forgive my freedom, since you invite my 
counsel. Let us see.”—The little book was 
again produced. I w’as aware of one irreds- 
tiblc French summer bonnet and scarf, and an 
indispensable autumn evening shawl; but as 
it turned out, there were fifty other trifles, Uts 
of lace, and joining lace, morsels of ribbon, 
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^erapa of gauze, gloves, shoes, &c\ &c. tliat Brt. daily. Have you ever had an opportuhity ' 
came,‘when summed up, to above £8. Maria of visiting the cottagesortomi-dwellings of the 
was in astonishment. Her dexterous ciplier- lace-workers in Buckinghamshire, Netting- 
ing had never suggested any thing like this, hainsliire, or Northampton county ?—always 
Wlmt you say of my friend Rachel’s ex- abodes of discomfoi^t and penury, often of 
travagance in lire and comfort^ is quite like actual starvation—wdiere the natural order 
her good sense. She keeps possession of her of things is very frequently inverted, the 
own house for her own self; lives to her own husl)aiul arranging the house, that the hands 
feelings, her own conscience, even to her own of the sickly, slatternly wife, may not be 
comfortable bodily sensations, rather than to rendered unlit for the delicate employment 
idle ]>eople’s eyes, or to fashion and vanity ; on which her clultlren’s bread depends, 
and is she not right? ” Tlie free maids that weave tbeir lace with bones, 

That Mrs Paiitagne almost made me Iniy arc among the most miserable of the slaves 
that bonnet and scarf, one day that slio did of civilisation;—and its chains ju'eas upon 
me the honour to introduce me to her own and gall us every one, the rich as well as the 
milliner. I know' it was wrong, too, to pur- i>oor. But let me not say civilisation—it is 
chase French things. We should encourage fashion, vanity, madness, 1 really mean, 
the lace-makers and cmbroidcrcsses of o\ii* Society cannot be too highly civilized, X 
owTi country.” would see it rise to far bigher onjoyjncnts 

I smiled involuntarily. ^‘Now ,” she con- among its Marias, than this everlasting orwa- 
tiniied, “the Quaker ladies give ho encourage- nieuting^ and needle and scissor work.” 
meiit to the industry of their own sex. They My young friend took up a ])Ouk, with an 
w'ear no lace, embroidery, or fancy articles, arch glance at me. “This is a favourite 
And, surely it is right for womou to encourage wTiU^r with you, sir. What says lie—‘ 1 
the industry of their own sex ; and all ladies, love oniamcnt: all nature is full of it.t” 

3 "OU say, have a right to buy wiiatevcr they And so do T, love the oruameiit with 
like and can aObrd.” whicii all nature is full: its colours, odours, 

“Which conscience and understanding ajv forms ; all its exquisite beauty, intricate or 
prove: — clearly, Maria.” paljialde, uni\er.sal or minute—cannot be 

“Now, were w'e all to turn Quakers, the enougli admired and glorified, liowers, ^tlie 
wiiole factory-w'omeii would be throw n idle, stars of earth stars, *tlic poetry of heaven 
with all the htec-workerH.” tliesc ire the ormimcnts I love—ami fur this, 

“ Not idle ; only differently, and, I am sure, among a million reasons, that their beauty is 
better employed, in their own bouseliolds, as immutable, unchungiiig. Tlic rose has been 
daughters, wives, and mothers, for such ra- tlie ^ red red ro:ie,* with the same rich foliage, 

tional length of time daily, as neither trenched since it first blossomed in Eden. The pale 

on health nor enjojTneiit, and the mental ciil- lily has risen on the self-same graceful stem 
ture, without wiiich the condition of the hii- since the general Mother * fairest of her 
man being, even with lace and embroidery, daughters,’ first bent her dew’y eyes upon 
is but little above that of the beast that that flowei of Paradise. So w hen you quote 
perishes. You blame the Quaker ladies for Leigh Hunt against me, Maria, in favour of 
not buying lacc and embroidery; do you know changeful fashions, as well us profuse orna- 
aiiy thing of the state of the poor w’oinen cn- meiit, you must quote in the sjdrit. If tlie 
gaged in that manufacture, or in wiiat you rose cluLse to j)rank liorsclf every season in 

tenn fancy articles,—married us wxdlas single i^ew' garniture, and sported yellow flow'crs 

women?” with blue leaves, this year, and browm with 

“ Not much ; only I know' they work white the next, 1 Bhould.,tirc even of her ; if 
amazingly cheaply : so chca]>ly, that if I the lily forsook her slender stem and changed 
w’cre as rich as Mrs Greene, 1 w’ould always her pearly white tint—her Naiad-like beauty 
buy, never make. That tiling^ as like an —to flaunt in crimson, with glossy leaves, 1 
ungallant gentleman, you term my beautiful w^ould be for instantly deposing her as the 
canezou, has cost me six weeks’ labour; and Queen of Flow'crs:—^yea, if Jupiter himseif— 

I could buy it in a cheap sho]i in the city for The star of Jove, so beautiful and btrge, 

chose to astonish the nations by rising to- 
“And certainly not the half of that sum night, angular in shape, with a deep, sapphire 
went to the poor creature, who wit l)und|jpd radiance, and to-morrow in flainc*coIoared 
up fourteen or sixteen hours a-day, poking taffeta, 1 w ould vote liiin a huge bore—and 
her eyes .^ut working it, earning from 6d. to any thing but an ornament to the heavens. 
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Tli«?analo{fy between the ornament of whidi 
all nature is full, and the perj^ctually-diang- 
iiig, gaudy, inappropriate artificial ornaments 
of vanity and fasliion, does not in the least 
hold, or rather it makes for me.” 

“ Then you would not discard all beautiful, 
all magnificent things,—nor even our pi-etty 
decorations?” 

‘‘ Certainly I would not,—only ugly tram- 
pery, useless trash, to which you make your¬ 
selves slaves.” 

Lace, for example, that exquisite fabric 
which Rousseau admired so much?” 

‘‘ The Man of Nature was in many things 
a very sophisticated, artificial ))ersouage, 
Maria,—almost a coxcomb. I have no ob¬ 
jection to your lace, and delicate needlework ; 
though, in my Arcadia—niy ideal republic— 
the beaut}^, health, and spirits of one order 
of tlic women slmll never be sacrificed, tliat 
another may wear a thing about her face 
whicli Rachel Greene looks very pretty with¬ 
out, and Maria Rol)erts also.” 

A compliment hy implication ! I shall 
valucfit were it l>ut for the rarity,” said my 
laughing companion. “ Well, thougli our 
ca}*s and veils cost something, jiink bows and 
brides included, the Quaker ladies don’t dress, 
—clothe themselves,—1 beg pardon—for no¬ 
thing. In the quality and fineness of tlie 
material, they are perfect exquisites'^ 

‘‘A (ionsequence of really' enlightened eco- 
*noniy, Mrs Greene seriously asked me one 
clay if 1 could, in this part of London, recoin- 
ineud her to a dear shop. Iversons with wliom 
a fasliion lasts till a garment wears out, show 
good sense in making it of sucli materials as 
arc worth bestowing iaboiir upon. But let 
us reckon now, Maria, the real differ^mee of 
money-c<)st between your lace English <?ap, 
and Raclicl’s snug Quaker one; or, say, 
between it and the tasteful veil of tliiu 
inusliri,the becoming head-dress of a Genoese 
girl.” 

‘*1 presume the Genoese head-gear like 
the Quakers—(like, and yet how nnlike !) — 
may cost 2s. or Ss.; mine, my own la]>our, 
brides and hows included, at le.ast 258.; so 
there is a clear 21s. or more fur Rachel 
Greene to hoard, which I distribute in en¬ 
couraging manufactures, you perceive, sir.” 

“,To spend on her Infata School, as like, 
Maria ; or very probably in fuel or flannel 
petticoats for the poor creatures who havtt 
become sickly, and prematurely old, spending 
their life in fabricating ornaments for more 
fortunate women.” 

Maria sighed at this view of the question. 


** I do envy the rich, and the fHendt^ 
means of benevolence.” 

“ Don’t he content with envying —; 
go to the fountain-head. The means of en¬ 
lightened benevolence are in every one’s 
power. Begin with my amiable young friend, 
Maria Roberts; emancipate her, in the flrst 
place, from her profttless, thankless toils, and 
this will l)C one great good gained.” 

**If the toorld would only come to your 
way of thinking, Mr Richard;—^thc firet edict, 
I assure you of your King, Ladies, and Com¬ 
mons, which commands more rational con¬ 
duct-” 

“ Unfortunately edicts won’t do it.” Tlierc 
was consequently no more to be said. What 
Maria called the world was still too strong 
for her. She was more and more its reluc¬ 
tant and repining slave; but not the less 
fettered tliat her very restiveness made the 
chain gall and fester. 

Before I saw Mrs Roberts again, she had 
suffered from a severe rheumatic fever, pro¬ 
duced by the cold sifting airs of her attic 
chamber; and by imagining that it was ab¬ 
solutely necessary to have furs to w'ear abroad, 
wliile flannel and fleecy hosiery might be 
dispensed with, not lieing visible, which, hy 
the hy, seems the practical belief of two-thirds 
of the female world, where both cannot be 
obtained. 

Towards the end of the yeai’ tradesmen’s 
hills, of all sorts and sizes, came tumbling 
in. Kvery new bill was a fresh surprise ; 
yet their items were like housemaids* news¬ 
paper characters, undeniable. Maria studied, 
and summed and hied, hut could not cipher 
away the startling amount; and now mis¬ 
taking the reverse of wrong for right, as far 
astray os ever, and more offensively so, the 
small coal was meted out hy scuttlcfuls, the 
salt hy cupfuls,—she counted tlie candle ends, 
and reckoned the pokitoes. ITie small joint 
was chamd for want of fire and Eppiiig 
moistui'c, the pie-crust smelt of rancid kit¬ 
chen stuff'. Roberts, in an aiigiy fit, vowed 
that lie would dine at an ordinary, and the 
maid mutinied. Another w'as procured — 
cheap ,—on awkward country lass, who, 
hithei’to accustomed to handle only wooden 
pails and buckets, broke all more brittle 
wares. Bol>erts was for the tunc appeased. 
Indeed, if he had not, be must have been a 
savage,—^for i)aor Maria, almost killed with 
mental anxiety and efforts at management, 
gave birth to her first child; and, to save 
expense, dismissed her nurse so soon, and was 
taken so seriously ill in cousequeucc, tliat my 
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sister ijistantly procured a country nurse for 
.her infant, and another for herself, scolding 
the unliappy Roberta for his senselessness; 
and making such inroads on Maria’s savings 
and plans of retrenchment and economy, as 
I fully believe retarded ])er recovery. 

By the middle of February Maria ^vas re* 
stored to health—pale and meagre enough, 
but quite well as she vowed ; and she brought 
home her child, from affl'ction and economy, 
to be wdtat old Irish and Scotch nurses call 
brought up " by the pan and the spoon,”— 
and English ones, “ by the hand.” 

The christening feast and annual Cliristmas 
holiday-dinner were to be consolidated this 
year in furtherance of economy and retrench¬ 
ment. Maria had given u]) her nee<l]e. She 
Avas now an active houbcwifc. Long were 
the consultations wc held. 1 will slu»w' yon 
a dilFcrent bill from last year’s,” said slie to 
me with harmless exultation in her newiy- 
acquired knowledge,—“ You shall see how 
I will maiutge! ” 

I had no wish to dam]> Maria’s ardour, 
nor yet to check the current of her self-teach¬ 
ing. Pawful experionee I foresaw^ it w as to 
turn out, but not the less wiiolesomc in its 
effects. Her first dinner had been the seme- 
Icsslg-ostcntatimis ;—^lier second was to be the 
most absurd of all, the worst of mistakes, 
the Shahhg-gcntecL I reserve its mortifying 
details and consequences for another cliapter. 


rilAPTKR ITl. 

TiMi HHAnnY>(;KNTi:i:L. 

At tlic lop a fried liver ;aid bacon were w-en ; 

At tlie bottom tripe, in a fcwiugijig turceu ; 

At the sides there were spinach and pudding made bot; 
In the middle a place where the pabty- -was not. 

(lOLDSAlITII. 

How’ often soever it may I'ave been said, 
that we never seem ridiculous from wdiat we 
are, but from w'hat we assume to be, the 
saying remains as true as ever ; and, there¬ 
fore, I once more rejiciit it, at tlie o])einng of 
this chapter. Taken in this sense, ridicule 
is indeed tlie test of truth, for nothing trve 
can be in itself ridiculous. We may smile 
in contempt or derision of conceit and folly ; 
or laugh in sympathy-with comic or ludicrous 
scenes and ideas ; but it is pretension, as- 
! sumption only, that move our indiculo. To 
be above its insolent insulting inflictions we 
have only to be ourselves ; which siii'ple part, 
to the bulk of mankind, appears the most 
difficult to perfonn of any. Our social «us- 
toms universally conspire"to make us attempt 
cver}^ thin]§[, rather than display the real cha¬ 


racter ; but above all to conceal the "true 
circumstances in which wc live. We must 
cither seem above, or—though far more rarely 
—bellow them. The very wealthy do some* 
times take to 

Tbo DoviTs own vice, 

The pride that apes biimility, 

as soon as they rise above the more common 
aftectations (^f vanity. 

My young friend, Mrs Roberts, exposed 
herself to ridiafl(\ by the common folly of 
assuming to give dinners, to dress, and to live 
in the style of ])ersons of double her income ; 
but, for the credit of English morality, I 
regret to say, that she only incurred tlie pe¬ 
nalty by attempting to reconcile discretion 
and honesty with wdiat, in such circum¬ 
stances, w^as quite incompatible. Extrava¬ 
gance, folly, debt, gross dishonesty, might, in 
short, have been pardoned, wdierc the thing 
was managed with ilash^ and a proper under¬ 
standing of effect; but who can panlon tho 
ISkahhg’^geutecl ^—abhorred of gods, men, and 
charwomen.—And on a charw'oman turned 
the fortunes of Maria Roberts’ASVcojni Christ- 
7rias J)hnin\ 

J mentioned in the l-ast chajiter that slu; 
bad, from frugality, hired one of those won¬ 
drous machines, a maid-of-all-work^ ignorant 
and stupid, at half wages,—who made up the 
l)alance hy breaking china and glass, and 
damaging every article of furniture that fell 
in her way. I have frequently noticed tliat 
notable liousckeejiing ladies are, in general, 
fatalists about lireaking Mrs Roberts, after 
the first three months, concluded that Jane 

had ^^ot through most of her l)rcakings.- 

“And she was so good-hearted and kind to 
Miaby,’—that important small jiorsonage in 
so many small households,—and w’as believed 
so honest.” “ With myself, Jane, and the 
charwoman, and a good deal of forethought, 
I can maimge very well,” said Maria, at one 
of our final consultations. “ I shall have 
every thing possible done beforehand,—the 
cooking will be all over before the company 
begin to arrive,—then 1 can dress in a 
minute ; and Biddy, [the Irish cliarw'oman,] 
wdien slie has sent in dinner, can assist Jane 
to w^ait at table- I cannot think of having 
one of those insolent fellows of liired footmen 
in the house again ; and those cooks who go 
about, are so horridly extravagant, conceited, 
and dictating, — one of tliein, w'hom Mi*s 
Pantague hires to assist her cook, charges 
15s. a-day ; and must be windd and portered^ 
and w^aited upon and coaxed.” 

I entirely approved of dispensing with the 
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per^ulftilatinjilf footinan, vvliether “of partB 
or figure,” and also the consequential eouk 
mentioned, whom I knew to be as trouble¬ 
some and conceited as if she had taken a 
rep:ular diploma from M. Ude ; but how Jane 
and Biddy wore to perform their various 
functions was still an affair through which 
I could not see my way. Of tlie latter I 
had indeed considerable suspicion all along; 
stvemiously as I understood she had heoii 
recommended by her countrywoman, iny 
neighbour, the orange-seller, Airs }*lniikett, 
as possessing every good quality requisite 
under a kitclien r(»of,—“had lived cook in 
genteel families, both in Bath and Dublin 
city itself; and in licr first husband’s time, 
assisted the cook to the mess of the .Oi^d 
regiment, though that was fifteen yj'ars ago.” 

Aly doubts throw Ahiria into fresh per¬ 
plexity : she studied her lull 4)f fare. “It 
would be taking too groat a liberty to ask 
Airs James Taylor to lend me lior cook for a 
flay; f)ut I might ask her arhicc—slie is 
always so gentle, and so kind to me.” 

“But you won’t a^^k her ad\ ice though,” 
I put in abru])tly. “ Aly sister Anne is one 
<»f the host woinon that liroaihes ; no one 
more amiablo — more genenuis ; hut, good 
worthy hnly, slie has boon happy and mode¬ 
rate enough never to htave known any one 
serious d<»mestic ditticnity in her life. She 
has always been so perfectly at case in money 
inatters Iicrscdf, that, like many more excel¬ 
lent women one mcels, slie is rather piiz7je<l 
to find out why otJier ]>eoj)le arc not as much 
at ilich' case, and have not every thing as 
nirc. ami pi‘ 0 ]>er abmit tlieir nurseries and 
tbeir table as licrself. When Roberts can 
allow yon £000 or £000 u-year for your 
housekec[)ing, about half my brother’s liberal 
allowance, flien ad\ist‘ with my sister Amu*, 
j She can discourse most sensibly on economy, 
and Avomler, too, how peojde ih?ed be so very 
ill off. In which S(»i*t of surprise, Ilmvc>een 
her Beusiblo husband join her, and with a 
most proper and Imshaiid-like admiration of 
bis wife’s domestic talents, declare that wlieiv 
families do not go on well, (with jn*obably 
not the fouptli of licr means,) there must bo 
bad management at bottom. And yet they 
are among the best people I know. 'JV> com¬ 
prehend the exigencies of your position in 
stadety, or rather that of struggling profes¬ 
sional people — the most difficult of aiij" — is 
quite out of their way. Your part in life, 
once clearly ascertained, ought to be easily 
filled.” 

“ I assure you, to me it seems the most diffi¬ 


cult of any. If with the fourth patt of Mrs 
James "J’aylor’s income, one could do with 
the fourth of the beef, bread, tea,' coals, 
candles, butter, and so forth; — but you see' 
how it is — that would be no rule, — and 
what to save upon, while one must have 
every thing the self-same as those wealthy 
jieople—” 

“ f )r at least some mock wiitation^ and 
make-sihifi thing, Maria. Well, it is a 
wretched system, a despicable slavery — this 
making one guinea do the fashionable work 
of three, or ^eem to do ; for, after all, it never 
gets beyond seeming. Like the foolish bii*d, 
we hide our heads under the wing of our 
own vanity, and fancy that the whole world 
is not seeing and laugliing at us, because we 
liavc hoodwinked ourselves.” 

I had ])robahIy pushed the conversation 
beyond llie point of politeness ; for on this 
sulyect, and with so iuieresting a victim be¬ 
fore luo, 1 could have lio reserve or patience. 
Sometimes iriy hcai't misgave me, and I was 
on the point of ^varnmg Aluria against the 
absurdities she was about to commit, and the 
ridicule she was to draw upon herself, by her 
“ Three Courses and .i Dessertbut stern 
friendship counselled that 1 sliould let her do 
her worst, and endure the penalty of shame 
and inortitication at once and for ever. 

I uiidert4)ok several little commissions for 
Maria, connected with hor/c^e, and promised 
to come mysedf very early, to amuse Air Sam. 
Madox, a cockney bachelor of some sixty 
years ; somewhat of a > irtuoso, Imt more of a 
flourmaml^ finical and witlml priggish, and 
known by the ladies of the many families 
Avith whom he managed to be a dinner-visiter, 
as “that jdague, old Mailox, who always 
comes so early.” Not that he came a second 
before the ajjpointod hour, but to that he 
ajqieai’cd j)uiieUuil as the baud of his watch. 

1 «lid not appear before my services were 
required. Great a« are the mysterious powers 
of ubiquity possessed by a maid-of-all-work, 
it is still just possible that the most thorough- 
)u*ed of the eorjiscBiinot overtake every thing. 
When 1 arrived, all was, as is said, at sixes 
and sevens. The |nirloiir fire W'us still unlit; 
tlu' eonfusion in the kitclien might have Iw^en, 
as the cluirwoiuan wlio made it said, “ stiiTed 
with a stick.” Maria, in a morning gown and 
apron, not over clean, of course, and her brown 
tresses in j>apiIlot(‘s, was hushing “baby,”— 
who squalled, as if on purpose, ten times 
louder than ever lie had quailed before,— 
and casting looks of distraction and despair 
on Biddy, the regular cliarwoman and bi'evet 
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cook. To the latter woe the most amusing 
{>ei!;8on of the group. Maria watched her as 
a clever sensible patient may an ignorant 
Sni'geoii, certain that all was going wrong, 
that some di-eadfiil niiscliief was impending, 
but,overawed by tlie dignity of the profession, 
and afraid to interfere. Mrs Roberts was 
conscious that, though perfectly able to judge 
of results, she still knew little or nothing of 
preliminary culinary processes ; and was, in 
many cases, an entire stranger to the mode 
by which particular effects were to l)e pro¬ 
duced. It was not difficult to j)erceive that 
Biddy, if she had ever possessed the requisite 
skill, had let her right hand forget its cun¬ 
ning. Like all other persons in office who 
do not know their own business, she required 
a deputy. 

“ Sorrow be on you, girl, won’t yon givx- 
me the cullender; and the tureen, as you 
see, between my own hands.” Mrs R<»herts 
flew >vith the desired utensil. ‘‘ Och, excuse 
me—is it yourself, ma’am—whei*e the dmo?/? 
has that creature Jane j)ut the dish-cloth, 
w'hich was in my own hands this mimite.— 
In troth, then, sir,” continued she, looking 
at me with one of her broadest grins, “ if you 
don’t lave that, we’ll he thinking of pinning 
it to your tails. But just mention, mi-lady, 
now, what sa?/Jce you w'ould like for the roast 
bullock’s heart, that’s to ivJave the soused 
rabbits and onion sa?rcc.” 

“ Oh, not the rabbits,” cried Maria : “surely 
you know better— you can’t forget it is the 
JTessian raqmt, tliat the mock roast-liara 
relieves — ” 

“ Well, never mind — the one or the other 
it is, any way. Sure, I saw it oftencr than 
there’s teeth in my jaws, both ways. With 
the mess of the 92d it was always the t’other 
way ; hut your ladyship may take your own 
way for all that.” 

“ Think how time flics, my gewd woman,” 
cried the anxious hostess — “almost five! 
Will you take another draught of beer— 
and then the pheas<ant — not singed yet. 

-Mrs James Taylor has sent me such a 

beautiful pheasant! ”- 

“We ’ll be none the worse of the liquor, 
any way, ma’am. And is not he an illignnt 
love of a bird, now, Mr Richard,—many is 
the likes of him I seen in my own country— 
only a thought larger.— {Urinkn) —That’s no 
bad beer. Cox’s horise ia one of the best in 
Lunnon, both for measure and quality. But 
would you like his head twiated this way, 
ma’am, nr that M’.iy, ma’am ? lie is a prinoe 
of a bird! He ’ll gratse vour table, ma’am!” 


“ So I hope. It was ao good of Mrs Taylor 
to send me tliis gome — I never would have 
gone to this bird’s ]>rice. But dear me, cook, 
truss the head any way :—really, my good 
woman, this ia no time for conversation — 
pleasantly as you talk — any way with his 
head—yon know best about that.” 

“ I was pronounced wdth em}>hatic 

brevity; and the neck of the unhappy biped 
was twisted every way but that which fashion 
or custom prescribes and calls the right w'ay. 
Maria gttessed as much ; and I admired the 
strong good sense and presence of mind which 
prevented her from fretting, or standing on 
trifles in such an emergency. She was like 
Na])oleon giving his commands to the surgeon 
acconclicur of Marie Louise. Mrs Roberts’ 
silence seemed to say, “Treat my golden 
jiheasant as if it wera but an ordinary barn¬ 
door fowl.” 

“ And never fear,” replied Biddj', “ I’ll have 
him in in pudding-time, I warrant me,—the 
pisant and the sowdes, ma'am, first — An’t 
that it?” 

“ O dear, no, no,” cried Maria, now thor¬ 
oughly vexe«l. “ 'I’he plie.asRnt—the game, is 
for the third course.” 

“ The third coorse! — Sure I have scon 
him in the first, when a donny bird like that, 
lK)th in mi-lady Cark’s, and Mr Sergeant 
Saurin’s too.” 

“ But in England—O Biddy!—Well, you 
Jane, you will surely rememher when the 
pheasant is to he sent in. Here *s the bill 
of fare.” 

Again, perverse “ baby ” squalled out, and 
dwimied all our voices. 

“Su'*h a scene, Mr Richard — will you, 
pray, step into the parlour,—Jane has lit the 
fire now again, I hope. 0, baby, cruel 
baby ! if you knew what your j>oor mother, 
has to undergo to-day, yon would surely be 
a lictter hoy. Gracious ! that’s old Aladox’s 
knock! ” 

This hickily proved a false alarm; “baby,” 
by good fortune, had now exhausted himself 
in squalling, and fell asleep. Maria had five 
minutes to dress; but how, she whispered, 
could she leave that feai-fiil Biddy. 

“Make yourself asy, ma’am : trust to 
myself, and mind you your good company. 
First, the sowles, and the llissian ragout :— 
l)ut there’s no good any way of letting this 
drop of beer die a natral death in the mug. 
A meny meeting of friends to j'ou, mi-lady! 
and trust your dinner to myself, and I’ll do 
it handsome and gentalc, as Mr Richard there 
will tell you.” 
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T]ie ^aid, by power of IkjUowb^ had by 
this time forced a tardy reluctant fire in the 
parlour, and sent clouds of aslies over all the 
neatly laid-out table, the la))ours of tlie in¬ 
defatigable Maria. Willing to be useful, 
aware that the mode of a service may often 
double its value, and having no fitter means, 
I dusted all round and over with my veri¬ 
tably clean silk handkerchief—and sagacious¬ 
ly comprehending that a bundle of half or 
one-third-burnt w^ax-liglits, such as thrifty 
housewives buy cheap in London, were meant 
to be stuck in the candlesticks, but forgotten 
by her of all-work, J also performed this other 
duty- And now Madox fairly knocked, and 
Maria flew down, adorned, from her attic 
chamber. Miss Kelly never shifted her 
costume more rapidly. We were both in the 
passage on our way to the drawing-room; 
but the final orders were to be given to 
panting Jane, who was about half-dressed. 
“ JNow, for any sake, Jane, don’t forget wdiat 
I have driven into you ! Don’t affront me 
by your stupidity :—the thickened butter— 
and to have tlie coffee hot.—and to licat the 
creafti—and the drawing-room fire ; and oh, 
do try to keep ‘ baby ’ quiet, if he aw'ake ; 
and don’t let him pull his nice cap. But 
don’t ]nit it on till I ring for him—and 
fihove all, he sure you don’t let Biddy roar 
so loud, or toiicdi more beer—you know'wdiat 
a beiiat she makes of herself—she will sj>oil 
the dinner, and l)reak the things. O ! that 
plague, old Aladox! Ifow he docs knock J ” 

‘‘ Yes mar’am—no inar’am,” followed at 
intervals from the l)ewildorod maid of all¬ 
work, wlioso re J dies were mechanically mea¬ 
sured bv time ; ccrtainlv not dictated by 
sense—for true it w’as, as Maria said. 

Now, Jane, you don’t know’ a w’ord I 
hav^ lu'cii saying to you. Oh me ! ” 

Aftiria bad not composed her looks, or 
drawn on her gloves, when Mr Madox was 
upon IIS in the blue drawdiig-rooin. 

Whether the devil tempted him or not, I 
cannot tell, but lie talked aw ay at no allow¬ 
ance of the excellence of the London markets 
always at this holiday-time. Fish so good 
—salmon, j>rime—game—wild ducks—teal. 
It w’as the very season for the London car¬ 
nival, 

Mrs Fantague here sailed in imperially— 
spread abroad in brocade, capped and jewel¬ 
led ; and after the ordinary compliments, the 
discourse flow^od in the foimcr channel. She 
had been ordering things that morning, though 
she rarely marketed herself, Mrs Fantague 
was one of those many English people, who 


use the possessive pronoun on ^ssible 
occasionB. “ fishmonger.” My confec¬ 
tioner.” One might have thought she held 
the whole of each poor man in sole property. * 
My cook is nothing* 

My cook is so exquisite a judge, thaj I 
rarely look at any thing. 1 can so fully 
rely upon my butcher. Ilow do you manage, 
ray dear Mrs Roberts ?” 

“ The London markets are splendidly filled 
at present, ma’am,” said Plague Madox to 
the great lady. ‘‘ Few’ London sights equal 
to them after all, ma’am.” 

‘‘And so they arc, Mr Madox: — Paris, 
Brussels.—I don’t say much about Vienna, 
though my friend. Lady Danvers, who lived 
long there, when his Lordship was connected 
w’ith the embassy, has often told me that 
Vienna is in hm^ic chore a superb city; but 
after all, Mr Madox, as you say, commend 
me to tlui London markets- (’ookery may 
be better understood in Paris.—You have been 
in Paris, 1 conclude, Mr Madox,—often ? ”— 
Madox bowed.—“But for provisions; the 
sterling luiglish sta})lr, as Sir John saj^s, 
London may challenge the world,—^fish, flesh, 
or frtwl.” 

“ Right, madam, and so it may. Old Eng¬ 
lish roast beef, the growth of every county. 
Banstcad mutton, Essex veal, Dorking fowls, 
Norfolk turkeys, Lincolnshire geese.—Hey, 
Mr Roberts, got before you.” Maria bit her 
lips over the alimentary catalogue of the 
mouth, while Roberts saluted tlie company. 

1 cannot go into the mortifying details of 
this Three Courne.% and a Dessert, The 
bawling, and mishaps of Biddy, the blunders 
of distracted Jane, the agony of poor Mrs 
Roberts, and the distant squalling of “baby,” 
Even /cimld not have anticijiated a chain of 
such mortifying accidents, though they w’ere 
all cjuite natural. 

I’lie a\vkww<lTiess of the guests who pos¬ 
sessed politeness and delicacy, and the ill- 
suppressed gi-umhling of the ruder natures, 
disappointed in that great affair, a dinner, 
was nothing to the airs of insolent disgust, 
with w hich Mrs Fantague pushed away plate 
after jilate—touched, yet untouched. X must 
acknowledge that tlie soles w^ere not of the 
freshest, though they inigiit be correspond¬ 
ingly cheapy —nor w’ere they the best cooked. 
Mrs Fantague, in }>urc malice, I am certain, 
required to have the dish named Hessian 
ragmty analyzed by Madox. 

“Bullocks’ cheek sIajw! that is a ragout 
I am not acquainted with ;—not any, thank 
you : indeed I have dined.” The great lady 
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leant back, in her chair with a look of hauglity 
y^t piteous resignation to her fate. 

There’s a pheasant coming,” faltered poor 
• Mrs Roberts. It was in her dinner like the 
single great lord among a vain man’s ac- 
qi^aintancc. 

“ I will trouble you, Mrs Roberts,” said 
my hearty brother James, I did not know 
the dish under its fine name. You remem¬ 
ber, Dick, how M^e used to lay our ears in 
this stew at Nii rse Wilks’s on Sundays. Never 
was turtle so glorious.” 

This was scarcely a rally for Maria. At 
another time it would have been mortifica¬ 
tion. Plague Madox now ventured upon 
“Just one-half spoonful of the ragout,— 
thick ; ” and, after cautiously reconnoitering 
the table, had the dose repeated. This looked 
better; and 

By arul hy, the seconrl course 
CaTTK* like a <1 

Bullocks’ heart stuffed and roasted has its 
admirers even mmmg ffourmantls: but then 
it must he rf>a,S’^c</, sanguinary as English 
eaters are. The condition was, therefore, a 
capital disappointment to more than one 
gentleman, and worse to Mrs Roberts, com¬ 
pelled to say,‘‘Take this away,” though it 
had been her main reliance ; a disli thatbotli 
Mr James 1 aylor and ilr Madox particu¬ 
larly admired—and rarely saw. A young 
puppy, one of Mr Roberts* friends, wijo had 
got, by chance or accident, a copy of verses 
into a inagaziue, and set up literary preten¬ 
sions accordingly, regaled us at our side of 
the table with the story of ‘‘ Dc Coucy’s 
Heart,” and the “ Basil Pot,” till the ladies 
began to look pale and sick. Across the 
table tliere was a dialogue on caniiiliiilisTn 
and the New Zealanders, whicli, so fixr as it i 
was heard, did not mend our health nor 
quicken our appetites; but all this was no¬ 
thing to the tremendous erasli which came at 
once above, below, and around us!—and the 
exclamation, 

‘‘Oeli diaoul ! come quick, jewel, Mr 
Richard. Did not tlie kitchen chimney go 
i on fii*c—wc are all in a blaze ! ” And Biddy, 
like ten furies, was in the midst of us. 

' The ladies huddled together and screamed, 

; aud would liave run into the street—if not 
; i)revented*by main force, backed by my speedy 
I assurance that this was a false alarm—merely 
a blaze of overturned grease as their noses 
might inform them. Maria, forgetting every 
thing but a mother’s feelings, flew to find her 
child, who apjteared among us after all iij, 
his night-cap, hut yet helped wonderfully to 


restore tranquillity, as all the wom4n Avere 
bound in turns to seize, and kiss him. Things 
looked better again. The amets^ previously 
prepared by poor Maria with great pains and 
care, and want of sleep, and a wonderful effort 
for a first, got the length of being “ damned 
with faint praise ” by tlic lady-judges, though 
Mrs Pantague tUd recommend Mrs Roberts 
to try “ My confectioner only for once. Ho 
was, to be sure, an unconscionable wrehdi in 
his jirices—hut exquisite in taste. His Van¬ 
illa Cream was allowed to he unequalled in 
London. It was sent to the Pavilion, and to 
Devonshire House, when nothing else of his 
was taken. It was indeed a great favour to 
]»roouiv it.” What was the final catastrophe 
of tlie pheasant 1 cannot to this day tell, but 
he never appeared ; ami Plague ]\l.aJox in¬ 
demnified himself with him stilton aud some 
tolerable Edinburgh Ale. The iWt,— it 
was called clarety-porl—somotliing that 
to unite cheaply the bo<ly of Portugal with the 
spirit of France,—he had sijiped—eyed be¬ 
tween him and the candle—and imlled in 
oil trial another decanter. 1 .sn])j><>s(‘ the 
Sherry, or rather Cape ^Madeira, he hit upon, 
was a leap out of the fr^ ing-pan into tlte five. 
He actually' made faces. 

“Who is your wine-merchant, Roberts?” 
cried huid Mr Pantague, the stock-broker, 
from where he sat hy the elbow of the miser¬ 
able hostess, who had now lost sidf-j>os.ses- 
biou and almost temper, and ub(» afterwards 
told me that it was with great diffieiilty^ slie 
kept from crying. I’antague w ns also smack- 
ing critically', and holding his glass between 
him and the candle. Roberts looked as simple 
as hi.' wife, and nmre vexed. Either no 
current name of value in the wine-trade 
i occurred to him, or lu might not like to lie. 
He Jiad, aft a- a moment’s pause, the fore¬ 
thought, the true John-Bull sf)irit and tnaii- 
liness to .say^, “ TJie veiy little wine I use, 
Mr Pantague, I l)uy wliere I find it best aud 
cheapest.*^ 

“O right—quite right,” cried Mr Pantague, 
and he tossed off Ids glasx 'riiis was the most 
hopeful feature of the night. Could I have 
caught the eyes of the speaker mine would 
have thanked him. 

“ Very fair port, this,” said Mr James 
Taylor, the rich thriving solicitor, league 
Madox drew his red wine glass to him again, 
and filled it once more. “ New ; but very 
good : wliut say you, Dick ? — My brother is 
one of the best judges of wines now in London, 
You need not gainsay it now, Dick : your 
Italian residence, and your early'' pursuits. 
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havf* made you so ; but I believe you refer it 
to your unsophisticated palate.** 

I rose one hundred per cent with the 
company in one second; and resolved to im¬ 
prove my sudden accession of vinous fame to 
the benefit of Maria Roberts. 

There ought to be wine in this house; 
ladies* wine, at least/* 1 said, nodding, know¬ 
ingly, to Mrs Roberts. If the lady of it 
would only appoint me her butler for the 
night, I think 1 could find it.’* 

“ With the utmost pleasure, Mr Richard ; 
but you know- 

“What I know,—give me your key.” 
Maria stared at me. There was method in 
my madness. 1 returned in five minutes, or 
rather more, and solemnly placed a couple of 
pint bottles upon the table. Jane furnished 
me with fresh glasses. 

“ J am not going to accuse our hostess of 
not bestowing the very best wine she has 
upon her friends ; but I am afraid I must 
accuse her of not having taste enoagh in wine 
to know the value of her own troasures.” 

Nay, if I had thought that half as ad¬ 
mired as- 

“ Give me leave, ma’am. We need not 
mystify the matter. This is two of six 
bottles, — hut w'e must not roh Mrs Roi)crts 
of more than one, this little cohweblied fol¬ 
low,— that came as a j)reseiit from the 

llishop of-\s cellars ; sent by bis hady to 

her goddaughter, our amiable hostess, before 
her late confinement. The late brother of 
tlie Bishop was for some time Governor at 
tlie Cape. Give me your opinion, ladies, of 
tliis coddling wine, that you send in ]ireseiits 
to favourites.*’ I had said enough for a 
lady of such quick tact as Mrs Pantague. 

“ Delicious Constantia! ” Avas her affect¬ 
edly rapturous exclamation. “ ’Tis not 
every where one meets witli the like of this. 
And the Bishop’s Lady, whom I have seen 
at Brighton, is your godmother, Mrs 
Roberts?” 

“ I have that honour.” 

“ Exquisite wdne ! The veritable nectar of 
the gods, Mr Richard, must be Constantia. 
Nay, nay ; this must be kept for a honne 
boucke^ —husbanded, — a fourth of a glass, 
if you please.** I hud no wdsh to hazard a 
^second trial, having come off so well upon 
the first. 

“The bcniquet^ — the delicious fragrance 
of this wine, is its charm to me,” said our 
young poet. “ You must be sensible of it, 
Mr Richard ? ** 

ril be hanged if I smell any thing save 


the burning grease the cx>ok ha4 nearly set 
I the chimney on fire with,” replied my brother. 
“She seems, by the w'ay, on very"happy 
teims of familiarity with you, Dick; and' 
quite a character in your way. I believe you 
know all the Irish charwomen in London.”. i 

AII the ladies tasted the “ delicious Constan- I 
tia/* while Maria, trying to look frowningly, 
really looked half-comic, half-amused, at my 
impudent fraud. Several of the fair judges 
j)ronouiiced it very fine. My sister, Anne, 
said it was very sweet and W 2 cc indeed,—but 
of wine she was no judge ; and Miss Claves, 
a verj" lively young lady, vowed it w'as so 
like Milk Punch, which was quite a charm¬ 
ing thing, that she could not tell the diffe¬ 
rence f(»r her life. 

“Oh, the grem taste of girls, Mr 
RicliarJ I ** whispered Mrs Pjuitague. “ How 
many good things in life are throwrn away 
upon tliem! Your niece, Charlotte, has really 
then positively refused the old hanker—her 
nltiinatiim given? — But will Mrs Rohei’ts 
never move, think you? Really, to be 
frank, I long for a cup of even cold wish- 
w'ashy coffee after this {a .diritg') absurd 
visceral repast. I w ish some friend would 
give tlie poor young woman a hint! — Could 
not you, Mr Richard?” She looked at her 
watch. 

I voAved in my indignant heart that Maria 
should, in licaring every word of this, reap 
the hitter fniit of lier own vain toils. But 
I did not need to be so severe in my lesson. 

Before the poet and myself reached the 
drawing-room, half the ladies had disap¬ 
peared. From below Plague Madox, my 
brother, and all the old stagers went off 
without looking near ns. Tlie clarety-port . 
could not have been very good, after all, I ! 
siispec't. Madox swore that either the wine ! 
or the fare had deranged him sadly; for ; 
three days fairly hatfled Dr Kitcheneris j 
Peptic Precepts^ — lost liim two good dinner i 
parties, — and raised doubts whether he j 
would over accept an invitation from Rolierta, j 
or any man wdu> kept no regular cook, in ' 
his life again, w here every tiling was, he said, i 
“more provoking and worse than another. 
IMty the poor fellow with such a wife ! ** 

In the mean time I have forgotten to tell, 
that, when very late, George Roberts, and a 
few young men, who, in spite of every dis- j 
aster, stood by him and the bottle, staggered I 
up stairs. I was now alone in the drawing¬ 
room. The young ladies, after yawning, 
hour after hour, in the vain hope of relief 
from below; after examining and re-examin- 
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ing Marians store of nick-nacks, jand liope- 
lessly endeavouring to extract music and 
young'gentlemen from the broken-stringed 
' cabinet piano^forte, had all taken 'wing while 
Maria was gone to put ‘‘ baby'* to sleep. 

^lobcrts was lialf tipsj^ half chagrined, and 
I perceived in a fair 'way of getting into 
very bad temper. Tliis was liis day of festi¬ 
val, the christening/rife of his first-born; and 
tliere was no joy, no sociality, no pleasure, 
no amusement. He had promised his young 
friends, his wife’s music, female society, a 
dance, — and there remained for them an 
empty disordered room, where “ Queer Mr 
Richard Taylor” kept w'atch over four blink¬ 
ing wax-candle ends aud a few smouldering 
cinders. 

Where are all the ladies — 'where is 
Maria?” was said hurriedly. ‘‘Where is 
Mrs Roberts?” in a more imperative, and 
husband-like tone. Echo might answer 
where^ if she chose, but 1 was dumb. Roberts 
jerked the blue Ixill rope; and down it came, 
and up came panting Jane. 

Where is your mistress?” 

Putting ‘baby’ to sleep, Sir.” 

It w'ould l)e treason against nature to sup¬ 
pose that Roberts could really have said 
“Deuce take ‘baby but Jane,'^vlio looked 
perfectly aghast, and, indeed, in utter horror, 
ceriaiuly believed those shocking, unnatural 
words were spoken ; and had they even been, 
they would have meant nothing serious — a 
proof that a man must not always Ijc jiulgcd 
by his rash expressions. 

“By Jove!” was the next excbimation, 
“ if w'o cannot have amusement ab<)ve stairs, 
we shall have j<dlity below. Here you, 

Biddy, or whatever they call j^ou-” 

“ Biddy Duigeiuin, aif plase your honour 

— so christened by Father- 

“Get us a dry devil, or a broiled bone, or 
something peppery and famous.” 

“ Och then ! devil a bone with a thread 
on it, within the dour of ye. The mistress 
chooses her mate Avithout bones. She’s a 
mighty frugal, managing young cratur.” 

Tliis conversation passed aloud, between 
the door of the draw ing-room and the bottom 
of the stairs. The young men roared in full 
clioruS'; and Mr Sullivan the Templar, in¬ 
stantly challenged a countrywoman in Biddy, 
who’ was heard laughing jollily beloAv, cry¬ 
ing to Jane, “ Faix, hut it does myself good 
to see the gentlemen getting hearty i.n(l 
merry at last. One might thought their 
faste a Kmuin^ — no luck till the bits of 
misses, the craturs, go off.” 


“ By the Powers 1 if w^e can’t get meat we 
shall have drink, boys,” cried Mr George 
Roberts again, in a most uproarious and 
savage humour, something affected too by the 
satirical commentary made by one of his 
friends on “a lady choosing herniate Avithout 
bones,” 'wdiich as a husband of some eighteen 
months, and consequently still very touchy 
on the score of kethpec&inffj he fancied it 
mightily concerned his honour and nuister- 
hood to resent. 

“Ay, bme^ aud bkxid, and spirit too, by 
Jove. Maria! Mrs Roberts! Madam, 1 say, 
come down stairs! You shall see, gentle¬ 
men, who is master in tliisliouse — if all the 
Avives in Christendom”—But it is idle to 
repCcat the ravings of an intoxicated man. 
1 knew' Maria aa'ouM liave the dtdicacy and 
sense not to come dowm stairs; and Sullivan, 
by far the soljcrcst of the party, liaving 
brought our host to order, and promised to 
me to take care of the party, I stoic aw'ay. 
Jane, as 1 aftcrw'ards Icaniecl, a sini])le 
country girl, immediately became so fright¬ 
ened, that she crept up to her mistress,, re¬ 
porting “ that the gentlemen Avere tipsy and 
riotous, and that one of them had ])ulled her 
on the stairs. Master Avas tramping up and 
doAvn, rummaging all the cupboards for 
brandy to make punch; and Biddy was 
worse than all the vest.” Maria, a stranger 
to every species of excess, a girl transferred 
from school to lier ow'u house, Wcame more 
nervous than Jane ; and us tlie noise of song 
and revelry, 

Of tip«iy dance and jollity, 

rose louder and louder from the polluted blue- 
I'oom, constituted into a kind of Free-and-Ea^ 
chib-roum, the Avomen bolted themselves in. 
Jane, after her hard day’s work, soon fell 
asleep, sitting on the floor ; and it was not till 
the AA’atchiiien, attracted by the riot within, 
had rung repeatedly, and that the young men 
sallied out “ to thrash the Charleys,” when a 
general meU ensued, that slie Avas awoke hy 
the shaking and suppresseil cries of her 
mistress, as the Avhole party below, Biddy 
Duigenau included, w'ei-c carried off hy the 
guardians of the night, and safely lodged ! 
How Maria got through the dreadful night, 
I cannot tell; hut 1 lost no time, after re¬ 
ceiving her early message, in repairing to Uie 
Office. Mr Roberts and his friends Avere 
already liberated without examination, and 
had slunk away, bribing Biddy to silence 
with sundry shillings and half-croAvns. 

» Roberts looked foolish enougli when I 
found him at home, sitting amid the wrecks 
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of tMo blue-room, writing a note of apology 
to Joseph Gil^one for the nocturnal distur¬ 
bance ; but he still seemed to believe that 
the whole mischief arose from Maria’s absurd 
management, and that air of pretension, 
which, together with the sJmbhy gentility of 
her entertainment, had made them botli 
ridiculous. To the same cause he imputed 
the discomfort and mal-arrangement of every 
thing, — nay, even what he termed tlie im¬ 
pudence of that Irish hag, and the insolence 
of that stock-broker’s damo. He did, how^- 
cver, condescend to aj)ologize to his wife for 
the outrage of wliich he had sul>8equently 
been guilty ; and his boon companions of the 
night, one and all, afterw^ards declareil, that 
they durst never look Mrs Roberts in the 
face again. 

This was not the end of the affair, Roberts 
was forgiven by liis wife, who, in her igno¬ 
rance of Ufe^ fancied his conduct far more 
grievous and degrading than he was disposed 
to own it. But there was another reckoning 
to adjust. By some means my brother got 
int«Jiligence of .the manner in wdiich Roberts’ 
/e/e had ended. A married man, — in his 
own house, — it is too bad. I fear tin's is 
not the first of it,” Janies said to mo. “For 
some \veeks, Richard, I have-wished to con¬ 
sult YOU about this. Do vou know, Roberts 
is short of his caKsh ? ” 

Awful charge against a confidential clerk! 
I guessed how much it imported. 

To what extent ? ” 

No great extent ; hut the thing is so 
wrong, so uubminess-lUe,^^ This is another 
most significant phrase. “About £00 or 
£70 — and perhajis he may have some 
claim against me ; but 1 don’t like the look 
of it. Such arrears are so nnhimness4ike. 
I fear he is extravagant — getting dissi¬ 
pated -” 

“Only foolish—or something of ;hat sort,” 
was my careless reply;—“hut hew-ill mend, 
I dare say. What, meanwhile, have you 
done ? ” 

“Ordered him to balance his cash, and 
pay up by Friday at farthest.” 

“Quite right.” 

I instantly took my way to the Row. 
Maria was in the blue drawring-room ; now 
in its gilding and dra]>eries of all hues, soiled 
and tawdry; the ornaments smoked and 
tarnished; the chairs and tables crazy or 
fractured, and the purple and gold purse 
sadly faded from its original splendour, ns I 
remarked on seeing it on the table. 

“Alas! it has acquired a worse fault,” 


m 

Maria said, while she shook it toVlispIay its 
emptiness, smiling and sigliin^. 

“A sieve-like quality—the faculty of, 
running out faster than Roberts pours in — 

“ Something very like that, I confess.” 

“ Do you pardon my frankness, Mrs 
Robei'ts, and give me leave to he sincere with 
you ? ” 

“ I do, I do, and thank you most sincerely. 
With our limited income^"^’—{hesitation.) 

“All your stitching and pulling cannot 
keep fortune in at heels, and make both ends 
meet.” 

“You have guessed it, Mr Richard. Were 
it not for my poor child,—and poor Roberts, 
too, I would certainly endeavour to procure 
a situation as a governess,—and Rtdierts, he 
might go into lodgings again, since it seems 
I cannot, with all my skill and economy, 
manage that we should live within our in¬ 
come,— and it is worse than that w'ith us I 
Oh, I assure you, it has almost broken my 
heart! Mr Roberts is short of Mr Tl^aylor’s 
cash. It is shocking I —liis proldty may be 
doiil:>ted; and he is in fearful temper this 
morning. 1 dread his coming back.” Maria 
could no longer restrain her tears. I was 
gratified by her confidence in me, pleased 
that Roberts had at once told her the cir¬ 
cumstance so important to them both ; but 
she had another motive for confiding in me. 

“ I have a great favour to beg of you : 1 have 
a few trinkets,” she said ; “ presents and 
gifts of one kind or another. It would be 
such a kindness in you to dispose of them 
for me, that 1 may help Roberts so far. 
'Phere is the j>iano, too, and other useless 

things”-she looked round the room — 

“they wouhl not bring much, but every 
thing helps.” 

I knew, for I had se(?n it, that Maria had 
at least the full value for her snit of pearls 
and other ornaments; hut principle and 
generous affection were far more powerful 
than vanity. Roberts had pei*emptoriIy re¬ 
fused to dispose of her trinkets ; he was even 
alFronted by the proposal, and she depended 
on me, and urged me; and with the case in 
my pocket I left her, and encountered lier 
husband at the comer of the street. 

“ You have been calling for your favourite, 
Mrs Greene ? ” said Roberts. 

“ No ; I have spent the last hour with iny 
more interesting favourite, Mrs Roberts.” 

Mr Roberts looked confused and uneas;^. 
He remembered in what humour he had left 
his wife in Khe morning. “Then, sir, you 
have spent your time with a very silly, in- 
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! corrigible ^rotiian : but this, I suppose, is no 
! news to you; you sec how all reason and 
j advice arc thrown away upon her,” 

These were high airs, indeed, for Mr 
Gt^orge to give himself! he who deserved at 
least a full half s1iai*e of the common blame. 

Pardon me if I sec no such thing; but 
quite the reverse. To me, Mrs Roberts ap¬ 
pears an uncommonly clever young woman, 
— generous, candid, and weH-priucipled,— 
and most anxious to do her duty, so far as 
she understands it. All she requires is, for¬ 
bearance, kiiulness, and gentle guidance, fill 
lier rapidly increasing knowledge is matured 
into experience.” 

The honeymoon was long past, and Robei'ts, 
as I have said, in the crisis when young hus¬ 
bands are the most susceptible of jealousy 
for their many privileges and powers ; yet 
was Roberts much better pleasinl with my 
opinion of his wife, thiiu if it had coincided 
with that which he had expressed, I took liis 
arm, and wc walked back towards liis house. 
One of the peculiar blessings of an old bache¬ 
lor and slender annuitant like myself, is 
the jjower of saying, when the salvation of a 
friend demands frankness, things that it 
would frighten a sensible man with a wife 
and six small cliildren, to dream of uttering. 
Some of these startling things 1 now whispered 
in the ear of George Roberts and his wife. 
They were young, healthy, virtuous, sincerely 
attached to each other, better endowed with 
world's goods than on the average are four- 
fifths of their fellow-citizens—wdiy sliould 
they not be happy ? “ How great a blessing 

w'ere it,” said George, sensibly, ‘^if young 
women were trained to the utilities^ and 
fortSy and solidities^ like Rachel Greene, and 
less to the refnements of life, like Maria.” 

Now, though Maria vv^as more my favourite 
at present, from com]»assionate interest, and 
though custom had starn]>ed many of her 
little pretty ways and affectations with the 
name of refinement, was she in reality more 
truly refined, farther removed from the vul¬ 
garities and the assumptiems of affectation, 
than Racliel Greene, the amiable Quakeress, 
with wdiom she was contrasted ? 

“If Maria had been taught a little plain 
housewifely, instead of so much music,” 
continued sensible George, “how much better 
for us all now ! ” 

Yet Marla bad not been taught so ver^ much 
music. She had not, at least, acquired more 
than any girl might easily learn between 
seven, and seventeen, and practise wdiile it' 
was desirable, without interfering, in the 


least, with her domestic duties, where miiBic 
is kept as an elegant recreation, not held as 
a means of coquetry and display. i 

“ If we could be carded through each other,” j 
said Maria, half laughing. 

“Ay, Rachel’s substance, with Maria’s 
gloss and colour, would be a first-rate fabric. ! 
I think 1 see it in my fancy-loom. 1 shall 
never despair of woman in tlie general, nor of 
Maria in particular.” 

I took my leave, inviting myself back to 
tea, at which time, in a regular family-council, 

I deposited the price of Alaria’s j>earl8 in her 
husband’s bands. He was half-offended, half- 
vexed. 1 luive ever noted that men have 
much loss true magnanimity and 8iin])Io 
greatness, on such occasions, than women. 
He w’as at fii’st ashamed and angry at being 
obliged to his owm wife t but better feelings 
prevailed. We had a long, frank, and there¬ 
fore a most satisfactory exjilanatiou. The 
limited income wms the first liead of discourse. 

I heard George expatiate on that with some 
impatience. “ Your income is, at least, more, | 
by three times, tlmn the richest rector in I 
England affords to his drudge curate,—twice 
or near three times more than the income of 
two-thirds of our half-pay officers, with con- 
sidcriilde perquisites iu addition.” 

“1’hese Iiave undone me,” said Roberts. 

Trusting to these, I forbore to he so explicit 
with my wife as 1 ought to have been. 1 * 
trusted to contingencies. I did not choose to : 
seem churlish and sordiil, by perpetual inter- ! 
fereiice with her an-angeinents, for I read all ! 
her anxiety to do right.” 

“ Fluctuating income and sanguine cal¬ 
culation have ruined tliousands,” was my 
sertsibky though rather commonplace rejoin¬ 
der. 

George Roberts needed not my directions, 
now that liis good seiibe was roused. Ilis 
wife’s generous sacrifice, for so he was pleased 
to call it, though neither Maria nor myself 
would allow the phrase, and the sale of nearly 
all the moveables of the blue rooni^ enabled 
him next day to clear scores with my kind 
brother, Mr James Taylor, who now said 
there was no such pressing haste, as Mr 
Roberts, with his first yearns outlay, might 
need a little indulgence. 

On the same day Maria could say she at 
last had a house of her own to live in, almost 
as comfortable as Rachel Greene’s. 

Jane mid she had indeed worked bard to 
bavp all right before Roberts came home, to 
dine in comfort; bringing myself along with 
him, after the completion of our bine sale, to 
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i sharl the very ^siiiall but sufficient juicy stew 
of meat wntli vegetables and apple-pasty, 
Avhicb formed the dinner. After dinner, 
while she filled my tiill Teniers-looking glass 
with ainbcT-eoloured creaming Scottish ale, 
Maria said, with a more elevated spirit than 
1 had ever seen her assume,—with an air 
of noble simplicity, Drink to the happy 
woman, my excellent friend, whose husband 
owes no man a shilling,—and to her who 
resolves that, so far as depends upon her 
(iconomy and management, he never shall.” 

I never accepted pledge with more sincere 
pleasure in all my life. 

“But w’hat Avill Mrs Pantague say?” said 
Roberts, laughing. 

J!]x(iuisite Constantia ! ” mimicked Maria, 
archly, as she sipped the cream off her ale ; 
and the merriest young natural laugh rang 
out that I had ever lieard her indulge. My 
fears for the peace of the Roberts family — 
for their j>rosperity and hai)pinesa, were laid 
for ever. I'he spell of fashion Avas broken— 
the d^'inon, Mrs Pantague^ cxorci>ed ; and 
Maria Avas one more j>roof tlnit a well-prin- 
cijded character, an intelligent and active 
mind, Avhoii its energy is roused, Avill be found 
ill every circumstance e(|iial to the common 
duties of life. She became an excellent 
housewife. 

'Jiiere Avere few of the many lupuses at 
Avhich “Idropt in” where the fireside now 
looked so snug and sunny as that of Mj*s 
R olierts. Even “ haby,” my old antipathy, 
now Avcll managed and healtliy, had grown 
a fat, gur)d humoured, smiling, conversable 
fellow, Maria once again ventured to take 
in the ncAvspajiers at the usual expense, and 
never grudged to pay for as much reading as 
Roberts or myself chose to give her at wdiixt 
she called themotheris hours of work,—fiom 
seven to ten in the evening. 

Tow'ards tlie end of the year 1 -vas again 
consulted by my sagacious brother, James. 

I “ Wh«t do you think, Dick ; that <ild fox, 

1 Martin of^t'diuncery Lane, is trying to steal 
George Roberts from me — the man Avho 
knows all my affairs better than myself— 
the boy 1 brought up, whom 1 trust as my 
right hand. Don’t you think, Dick, I might 
do worse, now that I am growing lazy and 
fond of the farm, than give so steady a fellow 
as Roberts some sort of share ? ” 

“ There Avas an obstacle about his an-ears,” 
was my sly re})ly, “Was there not? lie 
either overdrew, or was behind in his cash!' 

Mr James Taylor could remember nothing 
of it; and there was no affectation, mucli less 


insincerity, in his oblivion on thosft points,— ! 
which inclines me to think that when states^ 
men sometimes totally foi^et their early pro- ^ 
fessions, they may not bo so l)ypocritical as 
people imagine. 

“ Is thei'e any thing you tliink Mrs Roberts 
w'ould like at this Christmas season? You 
are a great friend of hers, I find,—and she has 
considerable influence with Roberts.” 

“ My brother AAnshed to show you some 
substantial mark of his good-will,” said 1 to 
Maria, when tw^o hours afterAvards I went to 
her house. “ I have counselled him to assist 
Roberts in purchasing the lease of the house 
next your friend Rachel Greene’^ new abode, 
lie has money to lend at a very low rate of 
interest; and as you often truly tell me, rent 
is such an ea^-em, («Vm,) as the Scots say, 
in a fixed income. On your oiA-n personal 
account, instead of gaud or tog^ I accepted 
only of this.”—And I called in the boy who 
bore the guitar I had elnjscn and purchased 
for her as my brother’s gift. Maria was not 
too proud to feel w'anuly, to seem highly 
gratified ; and in six weeks afterwards I 
partook of her Tiiiui) Chuistmas Dinner, in 
her new house. 

“ I am afraid to venture,” said she before¬ 
hand, “ strong as is still the recollection of 
all my mortifications, and disgraces, and 
miserable failure of last year; but with the 
treasure you have given me in poor Sally 
Dwell, Avho is the most neat, industrious, and 
excellent servant-of-all-work I have eA^er seen, 

1 think 1 must venture, since Roberts insists 
we can now, by better economy and sense, 
afford to see our real friends, and a pleasant 
acquaintance too. But I grieve to tease Sally 
Avith a i>arty, wlio still pines so about her 
little girl, and that scamjf of a husband of 
hers,” 

“ The sooner she is roused from these recol¬ 
lections the better ” 

I could think with no patience of Mr 
Hardy, the marvellous boot-closer, who, be¬ 
cause he could earn very great Avages, con¬ 
tented himself with half; AA^asted that pit¬ 
tance in riot; starved, beat^ broke the lieart 
of his uncomplaining wife ; whom I could 
aometimob have beaten also in anger of her 
foolish forbearance, and really tender but 
senseless attachment to this worthless fellow, 
who had, I Avas assured by Iier, “ so good and 
kind a heart when he kept sober.” 

I cannot cojnpreheud the infatuation of 
women. After the boot-closer had behaved 
as ill as mechanic or man could do, Sijuan- 
dered all their little furniture, and tlie fruits 
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of -early savings, he ran off in a tiling dearly to love ; so that, upon the vihole, 

dnwkea. frolic to Liverpool. She ivaH coni'- I lielieve, the widow of the accomplished boot* 
polled, to avoid starvation, to take service, closer, who starved his family, and killed 
and lot her child go to the work-house. I himself liecause he could make double wages 
thought myself fortunate, for both their sakes, when he chose to keep aolsir, (T do confess a 
in lucommending her to Mrs Roberts. For spito at the man,) was upon (he whole in 
ten months the boot-s-loser was not oiicc heard fully as felicitous circurobtaiices as ever liis 
of, and Solly looked a forlorn Penelope. He wife liad been;—tliough 1 durst not say so. 
had gone to Thiblin, and thence to Belfast, From Mrs Roberta’THinnCBRihi mas Din- 
where we first heard of him in the hospital, nbr, I walked home part of the way with 
ill of typhus. He bhonld hav e had my leave my brother, Mr Sullivan, and Plague Mndox, 
to take time to rec<»ver. But wliat un un- w'hom I saw to the Ilaymarkct, near whoie 
natural monster did my fair friends Mrs he lodged. 

Roberts, Rachel (Jreene, and Nurse Wilks “ Very pleasant jiarty,” said the old buck, 
imagine me, when I suggested the propriety for the third time, ae we stood to take leave, 
of lotting Mr Iloi'dy <juietly lay his restless “ Remarkably well-dressed, well-servetl din- 
bones in Ireland, without dislurhing hU wife. ner; ho good, and enough only — no John 
Blessings upon their kind, bim]iie hearts! Bull load. She is an excellent valuable 
He >>]ok« to them who 111 MT had a//»./«(»((" ereaturo tliat Sally Owui. I suppose the 
Would 1 keep Sally fiom her duty ? mutton was "Welsh. Really' Roberts’ wife 

Poor mun's wives have often very hard looks a hundred per cent better sliiee sh(' 
conjugal duties conipaied with those of the pluin]>ed out a little, and dressed in that neat 
ladies of tlie rich. Sally tied np her few plain way'. Last y'car—I have not seen lar 
remaining clothes, with my reeoinmeiidatory since—she looked ho fretful, t.iwdry, and 
letter to a very particular old favourite of haggard, that, upon my honour, I vv.u, on- 
mine, who had settled in Ireland, (whom 1 eerued fur Roberts. I don't think I would 
may' y'ot introduce to my readci's, by' her have visited them again, if Mrs Jamei had 
maiden name of Mary Anno,) kissed her ruit hinted at dccidid impioveuKut. 1 am 
child, and trudged away to walk a couple of to dine at your brother’H charming house 

stages ere she U)ok the to]) of the IJverjxiol to-morrow. Kvery thing delightful theie, 

coach, on her way to hersiik liusltaiid. It though I don’t think the young ladies aie 
was six weeks helore vhe returned to us, thin hettei guitarists than Mrs Roberts.” 
as a greyhound, much dejeitcd, and looking “The difference being that Mis Roberts is 
twenty year^ older; hut all the witmeiicon- a tolerable j»erfonner on that eliarmingnnprc- 
cemed assured me Sally had done lii-r duty'; tending instiumcnt, which links the romance 
for the extraordinarv' boot-cloHcr said on liis of sunny' lands to a ejuiet I'.nglish firi'side, 

death-bed, that he sincci-cly n'pented of his while my nieces-*’ 

unkindness; and he scut his blessing to his “ Chui'iuing girls ! ” But the wdnd set in 
child, whom he solemnly charged Sally to most cuttingly. Eliza reminds me most of 
bring np in tlu* fear of (Jiul. Abingdon of any lady 1 know.” Tins was 

Excellent consistent man ! for his sake unintelligibly' hicathed thivugh ten folils of 

Sally resolved she never w'ould make a scLOTid a Barcelona handkerchief, and M.ido\ went 

(hoice. With her wages, and a little help, ofi, hating the east wind as much as he loved 

she could now take her child from the work- a jdeasant dinner party', with all its aicoin- 

house, au<( send it to the country to nurse ; panimeuts—guitar music iiicludid. 

and as soon ns it was five years old, Mrs I could not forbear calling to eoagratulate 
Roberts determined to fetch the little girl Mrs Roberts next day. ‘^AJw'ays at luinie 

homo to he first a comfort, and then a help to you, sir,” said smiling Sally (>weu to me, 

to its subdued mother. This prosjiect gave ‘‘though mistress has been so busy putting 

a zeal and w'armth to poor Sally’s services things to rights.”—”Q,uit« dune now, though," 

which 110 other motive cinild have furnished, crieci Maria, opening tlic ]>arlour door; “1 

She was peiiiiitted to go to sec her child on know your knock so well.” — It is jdeasant 

a Sunday. PcKir Sally Owen con hi not now to have frienda, jiarticularly female friends, 

have* been known for the blithe, liglit-hearted, tluit know one’s knock. I like to lioar it. 
ruddy Welsh gill, who wont to sing like a “ Your triumph is complete, Mrs Roberts!” 
biid all day at her work. She hacl plenty I said. “Plague Madox has jii'ouounced you 

of work still; but her mistress was kind and ' jierfcct! But yon need never hope for tlie 
sisterly', and in her little giil Sally had some- I’antague suffrage.” 
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MAiia still laii( 4 :hing heartily, when 
Sally hrousfht in a packet. I knew its con¬ 
tents before it was opened, for T had seen 
Madox purchase that n)ornin£!;, at an auction, 
a nhoUf lot of cheap guitar music. No man 
in liOndon could exchange this sort of notes 
for solid dinners more knowingly than my 
•>1<1 acquaintance. I had foreseen that Mrs. 
Koberts now fairly ranked among tlie com¬ 
fortable dinner-giving women, was to have 
her share of the purchase. 

“ Continuation strong!” cried Maria, laugh¬ 
ingly holding out to me the printed sheet of 
music, iuscniied in his best hand, ‘ WithJVIr. 
Madox’s complimentsto Mrs.Georg(‘ Iltdierts.’ 
“ Jlut in spite of this polite note, ami ‘ Zar<^s 


Enr-ringi to boot,” said Maria, ^*a charming 
bribe, no doubt, I do think a young douple 
like Roberts and myself, beginning li£^ may 
find, if we beat up diligentiy the highways 
and hedges, more suitable or desirable famiV 
guests than the Plague Madoxes of society. 
I hare imbibed your own notions and Rachel 
Greene’s of that in w liich true hospitality con¬ 
sists. They exclude the regular dmers-out.** 
1 must some day write the biography of 
my friend, Plague Madox; who liad dined 
out for nearly thirty years upon the re2>uta- 
tion of H farce, damned forty years ago, and 
three anecdotes of Sheridan; and this, though 
tile ladies where he visited detested him with 
one accord. 


aiARY AiNA'E’S HAIR.—A LONDON LOVE TALE. 


CllAT’ILR 1. 

“Tiiini ft .IS not,” I ha\e «aitl, “when I 
hist kauftv it, a more comfortable household 
than that of Dniid Moir, among the two 
hundred and fifty thousand families, wliich 
tlicn foimed the mighty aggregate of the 
])opulatiou of London.” 

My original acquaintance with my opposite 
m ighboui, old Moir, was as a draught-player. 
11c was a hrst-iatc hand, and sonic of liis 
countrymen, in his name—for David had no 
idiotic ambition — challenged London. 4 
nfngie Kieiuh priest was, alumt the same 
tune, my ojqionent in ciicss. 1 learnt to la'at 
my 111 isti r, the Abbe; but old Gaiinboguc, 
as Dniid was called by his countrymen, re¬ 
tained undisputed ascendency. 'I'lic cool, <lry, 
ea'y', unconsuous manner in vhich he beat 
me w.is infinitely provoking. I gave uj) tlie 
conU'st for v ictory; and our friendship was 
jirosei uted upon a new principle. 1 cannot 
tell what D.ivi<I liked me for, or if he cared, 
at this time, much about me at all; but lie 
attracted me. He w’as the first Scotsman 
of the old school that 1 h^d ever knoevn 
intimately. Ilis phlegm ; bis dry humour; 
his acieiit, broad, and yet sharp; his odd 
turns of phrase, 'ndicaiing a manner of 
tiionght quite new to me; and a certain vein 
of w’l^at i called antiquarianism, which ran 
through his disc'ourse, combined to give hini 
interest. He was no hook-man, though he 
liad received the common good education of 
his country; hut he oame from a pait of the 
udand where maimers, habits, and modes of 
thinking, weie some cenluri's older th.in 
Voi. 1. 


those with which I was famiHar. Dai id was 
a Jarabite iu jiolitics, and, more wondeiful I 
a IV/iig in religion; but moi'o a feudalist 
than either the one or the other. His great¬ 
est man on earth, next to the I’retender, hut 
iu many points before him, w’as the LMitn o’ 
JiRomn. Tun Lairu, as David emphatically 
called liim when our acquaintance ripened to 
intimacy — not Laird John, or James, or 
Kolicrt, but 'I'uL Bbouii.— the reigning po¬ 
tent .te. 

Tliough David’s trade, for tliiily years, 
had lieen to escort bullion wagons from 
w harfs to banks, and cAry about bills of ox- 
c liangc, and all manner of pa^iers significant 
of scrip, omnium, &c. &e. London and tlie 
jitestige of riches had scarcely lessoned his 
hereditary impressions of feudal lauk. I’ho 
celebrated speech of tlie clansw oman to her 
hu-'band in the cave—“Come out, Donald, and 
he lianged, and no anger tlie Laird! ” might 
to David have sounded sublime and patlietic. 

David’s iiibensibility to wealth may in pai't 
be accounted fgr by' Jiis very modeiate par¬ 
ticipation in the profits of Bunk. It is 
certain that his fortunate latV/i'owrtwvc ountiy- 
man and employer only ajipearod in David’s 
eyes, like a ric Jier sort of Baihe of Banff or 
Forres, and tlie £!*tahh>hmeut only a larger 
kind of shop dealing in money. During 
Uie inoniings, David sjMike of his employer os 
“the MastciImt iu his houis. of relaxation, 
IiU father’s or uncle’s old selntol-fellow' uni- * 
fomily’ diminished into the familiar Tam, his 
abhrev iatioii of 1'bomas. 

A <>ertain portion of rosjiect, regard, and 
.Seoltisli affeotion established, David's aiK'e- 

N*. .1. 
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AoiSB, strictures, and censures ott his shrewd, 
vain,* osteniatiods, and lucky countryinani, 
were free enough. He could partly uiuleiv 
stand, but never forgive, the court and aris- 
I ificraxsy of London for risiting Tam, and 
I partaking of his splendid shows, while David 
} was morally certain, never one of them had 
j yet paid their respects to our neighiwur, Mrs. 

I Gordon, the lame lieutenant's widow, and “a 
1 far-away cousin of Thk BnoniE.” 

Mr. Moir's original lodging in London, 
while hanging on looking out for employ¬ 
ment, was a small back attic in the house of 
j which he afterwards became the proprietor, 
j and which he has lately built anew fi>om the 
{ foundation, with a handsome front, and three 
j sashes a-row, the architectural glory of our 
I lane. Among his many early difficulties and 
distresses, his original stock of i!12 diminish¬ 
ing every day in spite of him, and no pro¬ 
spect of employment opening, David has often 
told me none ever ]>ressed so hard as his old 
landlady—the aunt of his future wife — 
giving warning, not to himself, hut to a 
cracked iiute, on which, after reading (seated 
on his iut) a chapter in his Bible, he wont 
to bray away the dinnerless dinner hour, 
w’ith “ O’er Bk^e,” or ** Tlie Birks of Endcr- 
may,” as the Pensive or. the Comic Muse 
chanced to preside over the hollow and 
hungry h«>ur.. 

Poor David, whose twin-lwrn horrors, 
arising from London lodgings, were plunder 
and pollution, would have submitted to any 
thing rather than idhve this attic sanctuary 
of bis purity, and of his good stock of wire- 
knit hose and coarse linen. To this cross 
landlady’s he Jiad been recommended by a 
Scots coachman of Tam's as an honest house. 

“With my heart in my mouth,” said 
David — and his mouth would have held one 
even fully as large as was his honest circulatory 
organ —** Wi’ my heart in my mouth, I locked 
the bit whistle in the kist, though it was all 
my comforter. I had another in this wilder¬ 
ness of brick and plaster. 1 could, by stand¬ 
ing on the top o’ the kist, have a keek from 
my four-paned skylight of a green spot out- 
over the timber-yard, there, behind us, with 
all its deals, logs, casks, and tar-t)arrels ; and 
that ye’ll allow mas refreshing. How I 
leuch when Mrs. Nott called these bits o’ 
green knublocks, the Surrey 'hills. * Hills,’ 
* quoth she I—they were Uker moudlewarp 
Mllocks ;-i&iriit they Were ayh something in 
»strange land.” ' ^ 

It was plain te me that '!the magnitude 
and di^g^ty of his native moilntains was felt 


by Darid .09 ample comperrsation for tire 
poverty of his country, and as fairly turming 
the scale hi his favour against England and ’ 
Mrs. Nott. 

“ Ye’ll .never have seen any thing like a 
real hill, 1 reckon, Mr. Richard, save maybe 
in the playhouse?” said David to me one | 
evening after we had long been intimate. ! 

“ Only the Alps and Appenines, with a ieeJk, 
as you term it, of the mountains of Norway.” 
Here 1 liad my Scot on the hip; hut he did 
not yield. 

“ That’s true—1 forgot that; bnt ye were 
not like Imm among tliera—■<© them.” 

This was the sort of maundering which 
formed interludes to those gatnes which David 
carried off from me with such easy superi¬ 
ority, and which first drew my liking to 
Mm, while he “ loved me that I did listen to < 
him.” : 

“0 man! ” would he cry, wanning up to ‘ 
cordial familiarity, “ hut a real hill does fill 
a body’s heart. (’ouM ye hut see the Linns 
o’ Dee, and there-away, where I once carried ; 
Tub Brodie’s gun when a younker ; es- even ' 
our ain Fon-cs Moss, where MaclKtth'inet the j 
witches, ye ken. It’s nothing in the play- ; 
house. 1 once threw three white shillings j 
to the cocks for tliat nonsense. But if it ‘ 
were a bbic misty day, the rack haugiiig low . 
on the moor, and the wliaups whistling, ye 
citnna tell wljere, and the crack o’ the Laird’s I 
gun, bursting out of the duds as it were. | 

Oh man !-” David, like orators and poets, 1 

left the rest to imagination. 

Mr. David Moir had obtained a respectable 
footing with lane, landlady, and Banking- 
house, by the fifth year of his sojourn in 
Ijondon. Mrs. Nott’s origiual contempt of 
his country was giving way in favour of the 
sober, steady, punctually-paying individual, ' 
though she still thought it concerned her j 
dignity to resent every attempt that her | 
lodger made to introduce Scottish habits and I 
Scottish cookery into her hack attic,—and, | 
though a rigid eeonomist herself, to sliow a j 
proper degree of contempt for his national 
stinifiness. 

The smell of certain dried little fishes — 
since highly prised in London as Finnan 
Naddocis —of which David received an 
annual supply, was as offensive to her nose 
in his attic, as his flute had been to tlie ears 
of the whole neighbourhood; but chance 
averted a rupture. Lodging-house keeping 
— though David did estimate highly the 
profits of Mrs. Nott, to which he contributed 
Ss. 9d. weekly — cannot, after all, he so 
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locrative a calling as lodgers generally ima¬ 
gine. They probably calculate as authors 
do Avith publisliers, clients with agents, or 
day-boarders with those who feed them. 
That is to say, as every body in this world is 
too apt to do, they grossly over-rate the ad- 
A'antages otliers derive from them, and under¬ 
rate what they receive in return. David 
was utterly astonished when he heard of an 
execution in Mrs. Nott’s house. There was 
his own liberal pay— the old player gentle¬ 
woman’s in the back chamber on the second 
floor, 15d. a-Avcek better, and my friend 
Harvey’s, liSs. a-week, for what the landlady 
was pleased to call the drawiug-room-floor : 
“And to see her saucihess!” continued 
David. Tills 1 suppose was a Scottish trait. 
“ Sauciness” eould not, in David’s mind, be 
the q^uality of a landlady going back in the 
world. 

David looked strictly into the affair. A 
heavy debt had been hanging over the poor 
woman’s head from the death of her hus¬ 
band. On tolerably satisfactory security 
being^iven, David relaxed his gluey purse¬ 
strings ; and as he rather, in business, ap¬ 
proved an honest but moderate equivalent, 
next Sunday at noon saw him rejoicing over 
platter after platter of sheejj’s head broth. 
“ Not,” as he remarked, “ as such a daintith 
and delicate might have been readied in The 
Brodii:’s kitchen, or even in a farm ha’- 
house in a landward parish at hame, but 
wonderful for a first attempt in this couri.” 
This Avas an affair Avhich interested all tlic 
gossips of our lane; and from this era of 
Free Trade between the nations, and the 
recognition of a system of fair equivalents, 
Mr. Moir and Mrs. Nott lived on a much 
better uudei-standiJig. Death removed the 
old player ^ntlewoman; and David, in a 
very cold Avinter, descended to her quartem, 
and with the aid of “ a bed by niglit, a chest 
of drawers by day,” rose to the brevet rank 
of a pai'lour lodger. 

This room, in which our first games were 
pei-formed, became the beau-ideal of a thrifty 
.Scots bachelor’s London crib. Here stood 
David’s Sunday hat-box'of mahogany, and 
his draught-iioaid; and lo 1 an auctioned 
desk, Avith a new bookcase over it, containing 
Ossian, (Burns wjis not yet familiar,) Allan 
Ramsay, Ferguson’s Poems, the Life of 
Wallace, the Scots Worthies, Blair’s Sermons, 
and Ross’s Shepherdess, (if I don’t mistake 
the name,) all bought cheap, and each 
afterwards encased in substantial calf-boards. 
David was not one of your modern literary 


I Scots, who have read every thii^ and know, 
every thing. A hair-cloth easy chair,'pre¬ 
sented to David during a fit of rheumatisih 
by an old and favourite female Mend, 

closely connected with the C-establish^ 

ment, whom he still familiarly called CaotiSf 
from her original vocation, and with vrhose 
eventful history he made me perfectly fami¬ 
liar, completed his catalogue of chambe^ 
gear, independently of the garniture pertain¬ 
ing to Mrs. Nott; and, taken together, it 
shoAved so inveterate a purpose of bache¬ 
lorism, tliat, though beyond tiie age of being 
surprised at the strangeness of marriages, 
I was rather astounded when 1 received 
David’s invitation to do him the honour to 
attend him to church. 

The case Avas this. In spite of David’s 
ministrations of Scotch groat-gruel and Glen- 
livat toddy, poor old Mrs. Nott died one win¬ 
ter, of that cough which bad indeed attacked 
and clung to her for the twenty preceding 
seasons; and David, her executor, was 
obliged to look about him. Q,altting his 
grandfaljier’s moorland farm could not have 
been more distressing to the lad than it was 
to the elderly tlirivlng man to leave this lane, 
now endeared by its “ old, familiar faces,” 
and his snug parlour-chamber. He could 
imagino no second-floor back-apartment in 
London, Avhere his broken flute, and his 
draught-board, and his bookcase, could he 
placed in such security, and appear to such 
advantage ; and thus he AH’as secretly charmed 
to hear a lady of a certain age, Mrs. Nott’s 
sole heiress, who arrived in due time, per 
the Chelmsford wagon, declare, that as they 
wore a large family at home, she was ad¬ 
vised to try to carry on the House, (the 
lodging-house to-Avit,) the furniture being 
hers, though it might be a rash thing in her, 
ayo’uny and unprotected woman, to make 
such a venture. I can imagine hoAv David 
replied; and hoAV self-seeking and disinteres¬ 
ted kindness for the legatee contended in his 
honest heart, as he gravely—-when urged 
as the person on whose judgment her “ dear 
deceased aunt had such reliance,” — coun¬ 
selled Miss Penny (Penelope) Nott, in this 
crisis of her fate, to carry on the house, 
allowing his own claim over the furniture to 
run on at ordinary interest. 

Ladies have gained husbands in an in- 
credible number of ways, if we may believe 
rumour, Mrs. Moir is alleged to have gained 
her gudeman in a manner which, to me at 
least, in all my experiences, is perfectly origi¬ 
nal. 1 have heard of women billiarding, 
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^diiet^g^ ■waltzing, hunting, boating, racing, 
gaining, yersifying, mimicking, psalm-sing¬ 
ing, sketching, nay, drinking themselves Into 
fifod matches j but none who, like Miss Penny 
Nott, gained a husband by being taught by 
him to knit ribbed worsted hose. This ac¬ 
complishment, which David had acquired 
wMle a herd in the heights of Morayshire, 
and which lie still affectionately remembered 
ft all its details, of the loop and the back- 
seam, and the rig-and-fur, though it had been 
nearly forty years in abeyance, he revived 
upon the reiterated instances of his maiden 
landlady, with whom he took tea as seldom 
as he civilly could avoid giving her inexpe¬ 
rienced youth tlie solicited aid of his guiding 
counsel. There were many little hinges on 
which the affair finally turned, before David 
made up his mind to indict me to serve as 
his bridesman. 

Imprimis^ There was the bond over the 
furniture, which there was no prospect of 
ever 1 >eing cancelled, save by such harsh 
measures as tlie gallant Scot never could 
have used to a woman. Secondly, Tlie lease 
of the house was for sale, and a bargain. 
Thirdly, Miss Nott was really much more 
civil than her aunt, tliough David was not 
yet nearly so much at his e<m with her us 
• if her years had been three score instead of 
two twenties. Fourthly, But this was scarce 
a motive, for David, never thinking evil of 
any one, was no close or keen observer of 
female manners: — Fourthly, however. In 
twenty years he had regularly noted the 
maiden’s annual -vdsits to her deceased aunt, 
and she had always seemed a steady, solid, 
industrious, well-behaved young woman, “ or 
elderly lass,” with a taste for knitting worsted 
hose : and, Finalfy, and to crown all, and for 
ever determine David, When asuffk of scandal 
went abroad in our lane, and w'heii Mrs. Baker 
tittered to Mrs. Chandler, and Irish Peg, the 
orange-woman, sniggered to Bob, the pot-boy, 
who carried in David’s diurnal half-pint, he 
arose before me, in his mighty Norland wi-ath, 
and, slapping his thigh, gallantly swore that 
^ Nae virtuous maiden had e’er owed the 
scatlie o’ her good name to a man o’ the 
House o’ Calmbogue, and he should not Iw 
the first.” 

Bravo, man of the mount^his! 

Hail, Usages of aaciont mnuld. 

And Ye tnat guard ffiem, Mountains old. 

Caimbogue, my readers ore to kuow,^was 
the many hundred'fitcrcs (ff. stone and heather 
which my friend’s ancestors had, rented from 
Ths Bhodie, or some other iportliern Thane, 


for above three centuries. The Hofise, of 
which he was the Limdon representative, 
must have meant, if meaning it had,, the 
chain of black, straggling huts, comprehend¬ 
ing dwelling, barn, stable, and long cow lyre, 
which were pitched about the lowland out¬ 
skirts of tliat barren holding. 

“ No that I cared a ^ for my own part, 

for their clish-ma-eJaver,”—as David—who, 
on occasion, would crack his fingers, and 
swear in a moderate way—afterw^ards said 
to roe, in referring to those laughing gossips; 
who assuredly could not have believed tlieir 
own scandal, and whose roguish malice was 
very pi’obably stimulated by David's profound 
stolidity of aspect and demeanour, and the 
indescribable air of prudery wliicli, as a 3 'oung 
lady of a ci>rtiun age, acting in the matron’s 
office of lodging-letting, distinguislied my 
friend Miss Penny ; jiarticularly when she 
impressed David’s sturd}' arm into the rather 
reluctant service of escorting her to hear 
some favourite divine at his rrcsbj’tciian 
chapel. 

But I am im])alicut to get to my god¬ 
daughter, m 3 * little Mary Anne, tlie *' Sjilly 
of oor alUy,” “The Venus of Trotterdown 
Hill,” and must, therefore, make shorter work 
than Miss Nott might liave *apiirov ed, w'itii 
the ceremonial of her weihliug-day. 

I still remember with what resentment I 
heard in 3 ’ countrywoman 8 ecretl 3 ’‘ explain, 
and apologize to me for luariying a Sc.ots- 
man. She, Kssex-lvorn, and salt-maish bred, 
to wed with a man of the hcatliery moun- 
taii*s.—“ It was so o<ld ; but such things 
were ordained to happtoi, and slje hoped all 
would turn out for the best.” 

It indeed turned out remarkab} 3 '' well. 
For tlie encouragement of all coiiple-s vvho 
begin wedded life with a very slender stock 
of love, passionate and undiluted, I ajii bound 
to say tliat 1 have seldom known a more 
comfoartabh union, according to the fifth de¬ 
gree on my scale matrimonial. I am afraid 
David never was a lover at all, at least of 
Miss Penny, much less an ardent one, though 
the poor man did his very best to assume 
certain reqiusite grimaces in his bridegroom 
state; and sang“ Tiillochgoruro,” “TheEwie 
wi’ the Crooked Horn,” and many other 
jovial Scottish songs at the merry wedding- 
supper. 

Oil the hint of Mrs. Chandler, he bought 
and presented to his bride a certain Pairiey 
shaw'l. A Caimgomm brooch was a relative 
idea; not that David would have grudged to 
do so, but the thing neVer ocenmd to him. 
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‘‘ lie tiad little ekill the women folk/' he 
owTiod, and he ever I'cmaincd a singfularly 
undemonstrative husband in outward show 
and small attentions, though what is usually 
called a dutiful, if not an affectionate one. 

My new friend, Mrs. Moir, bore David’s 
“mlgarUift' fully better than I at first ex¬ 
pected. Perhaps she loved him not the less 
for that “quantity,” which, as she informed 
me, she liad to endure from his awkward 
habits. These were all placed against Scot¬ 
land and his accent, wliich remained roost un- 
disguisodly Scottish, and provincially Moray. 
To coimterhalancc those severe domestic 
afiludions came the esteem in which David 
was held by his employers of the Bank—the 
cancelled bond—the better inesune—the ap¬ 
probation of Messieurs Baker and Chandler, 
and tlieir ladies; the witty congratulations of 
Irish Peg, and the grins (it Pot-Bob; together 
witli the regard of myself, the i»luIf)so])her, 
and of lliirvey, the tine gentleman of our 
lane. It was indeed a satisfactory union. 
To increase its delights, the Banking-house, 
on tiR} niamage-cake being, by the address 
of Mrs. Moir, pi‘es('nted to a lady connected 
with the cstablisluncnt, on her suggestion, 
its hea<l, in a forenoon fit of good-humour, 
raised David’s" salary thirty jjounds. My 
thrifty, disinterested friend, no more thought 
of plotting fin’ an increase of salary than of 
lavishing his superfluous cash ; that is to say, 
all his income above one guinea a-wcek, to 
which David, on his marriage, raised his 
expenditure—the House going on as before,« 
uniler the active management of his wife. 

I never ha<l more occasion to admire David 
than on this advance of salary. Ife was told 
that he owed it to the latiy, whose generosity, 
beauty, and hlaudishmcnts, thuiigli all had 
been tried, had never yet been able to shako 
his fealty, or withdraw him from his original 
allegiance to his old friend, Coolk, who had 
now, for a long period, been the wife of his 
master. 1 can conceive tlie wry faces and 
contortions of repugnance our Man of the 
House of Cuirnbogue must have made when 
infonuod that he must go, in his bridegroom 
suit, to thank his patroness for his increased 
salary.—Though lie had a proper respect for 
<£30 a-year additional, or rather for twelve 
shillings save some fractions a-week — for, 
David rather counted by weeks than years— 
nothing could induce him to commit what he 
considered an act of treacliery to his old friend, 
and of personal degradation to himself. 

“ Tara got into a tantrum,” David after¬ 
wards told me, wdien talking of this affair. 


“ lie thinks a’ the warld sliofuW be as bern 
glamoured by his glory and his gold, his 
Idol, tliat playactor cuttie »■» — , as he is him¬ 
self, poor auld neVr-do-well; and flghtlie'his 
lawful wife and her bonny ^irathne 

I must not go into the particulan of David’s 
tale. Tlie Kirk had laid on him, however it 
may fare with his richer expatriated coun¬ 
trymen, 

Thu strong Land of lior discipline. 

Religion had given him strict moral prin¬ 
ciples; feudalism—yes feudalism—clanship 
—^in spite of my philosophy 1 must own it— 
warm and grateful social feelings; though 
they might not always be the most enlight¬ 
ened or expansive that philo&opJjy may 
imagine. 

“ I slept little that night,” continued David. 
“There was poor I’enny, three weeks after 
marriage, lying snoring laighly heyont me, 
little dreaming what was hanging over us. 
If £ had l)een a single man, Z could have ta’en 
a knot o’ ropes and gone to the wharf; and I 
had character enough left to got me a portePs 
ticket fu a city aud neighbourhood where I 
have lived upwards of thirty years. But what 
would I’eimy say to that? li’s an auld tale 
in my country-side, Mr Riclianl, that a man 
will never thrive unless his wife let him ; but 
1 have an odd notion that it is still mote 
difl’oult for him (esjwcially if in oflice like 
me) to bo an honest man unless the wife 
hauhliy say yea. It w'ould have gone to my 
heart, too, to have catcii another man’s bread 
than Tain’s. yVuld sinner as he is, we had 
been lung acquaint. I think I drank an 
extra pint next night, when there was never 
another word from him about it; and sang 
‘ O’er Bogie,’ and ne’er let on to I’emiy. 
Wives sliouldna ken a* thing, Mr Richard. 
Ye’ll find that out when ye come to marry.” 

If tuy readers have not now some tolerable 
notion of my little Mary Anne’s progenitor, 

1 am sorrj^ for it; for 1 can spend no longer 
time on I>uvid. Never was a cliild more 
wTlcomc or mure valuaiile to her parents in 
their humble Avay than was my pretty god¬ 
daughter. It was Mary Anne’s dawning 
smiles that first genially introduced David to 
his new fireside, and made him feel at home, 
after having, for eighteen months, left his 
o)<l chamber above stairs, and sat opposite 
Miss Penny. It was the child that even 
taught liim to conquer the habit o^fSilUng 
his wife by that unmatroply rasO^^ The 
individuality of the middle-aged, staj^coupk, 
was soon lost in that of the little stranger. 
Mrs. Moir now first found for her hijsband the 
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. satisfactory denomination, mingling respect 
with familiar affection, of “ My Mary Anne’s 
Papa,” and David converted his blundering 
" Miss Penny” into “Our bit lassie’s motliei’.” 

, I think it •went a great way to convert 
David from Jacobitism, which, how’ever, had 
waxed dim of itself, tirat my goddaughter, by 
what both her pai-ents, and all the females of 
CUT alley thought a marvellous coincidence, 
was bom on the birthday of the late Prin¬ 
cess Charlotte. Mrs. Moir, in particular, 
could never have done admiring tlie good 
luck which predicted some extraordinary 
stroke of good fortune to “The Princess,” 
which became one of my many caressing 
names for little Mary Anne. 

David Moir was a poor, unlettered, vulgar 

Scotsman, a porter to C - & Co. the 

bankers. — I %vas a broken merchant — a 
chagrined, pitied, baffled, and thiwvn-out 
man of the world ; an o<ldity, a crazy 
humorist, something of an early scholar, and 
betraying a touch of the new philosophy; 
yet we two spent many tolerably happy even¬ 
ings together; at least •when Mrs. Moir, grown 
more notable and active than ever, now that 
“had a family to provide for,” left us 
alone, with the draught-board, and tlie nur¬ 
sing of Mary Anne. The. child, though 
merely a delicious, diamond— i. e. a very litile 
— edition of my friend, and, indeed, so like 
him as to provoke her mother for the honour 1 
of Essex beauty, was really a very pretty 
creature ; or, pcrhap.s, she was only the first 
child I had ever closely watched us it grew. 
Perhaps she w.hs not beautiful, not even 
pretty, after all. It was, 1 .acknowledge, 
impossible to reduce any mouth in imitation 
of friend David’s to the size or curvature fif 
the lips of either loves, nymphs, or graces. 
But his daughter liad his mild and mcaniug 
Scottish eyes—not bright hut ever ready to 
kindle “ like fire to heather set ”—a lovely, 
pure skin, and sweet dimples; and, to orna¬ 
ment her head, Dajid's hunches of ctarrots, 
now frosted, had been refined in some alembic 
of the Graces, till, in her tbh-d year, tlicy 
flowed in redundant Ossianic tresses of “paly 
gold,” over her little ivory shoulders, and 
down to her, not yet, clipsome waist. No 
shears were permitted to approach those 
precious ringlets. Mrs. Baker, ■with her lacc- 
capped little ones^ might v^onder, and Mrs. 
Chandler protest and remonstrate; David 
was inflexible ont his one point, and Mrs. 
Moir w'os willing to be forced to honour and 
obey; - so the ringlets hung down to the 
ledges of Jhc new on Sundays, to the admira¬ 


tion of the whole Caledonian congregation of 
London Wall:—or David tlioiight so, which 
was much the same thing. 

From October to Mandi, in a particular 
year, tins little maid regularly made a third 
at our draught-board, seated on her fatJicr’s 
knee; who, between crowning and capturing, 
would still clumsily fondle or dandle the 
pouting or smiling child, to the chanted 
romance of “ The Lord o’ Gordon’s Three 
Bonny Daughters,” or the heroic str.aiit of 
“The Red Harlaw,”—and sometimes in the 
plenitude of his admiration, and the simplicity 
of his heart, David would break off to ask 
me if she was not as bonnic as a Flander’s 
babbie ; while I, from a sound conscience, 
protested that she was ten times prettier than 
the most resi»lendent of the beauties specified 
—Dutch Dolls, to wit. 

“ And, 0 ! Mr Richard,” the thoughtful 
father would exclaim, “ what, a teiTiblc town 
this to bring up a Jas.sie in! ” And David 
would sigh, and resume his crooning lullaby 
about tlie indifference to rank, and the power 
of love over “ The bonny Jeanie Gordon.” 

In our first apjwoaches to any thing resem¬ 
bling demonstrative affection, the adsanccs 
were all on Mary Anne’s side, of which, hmg 
afterwards, I never failed to remind her. 
This, as she grow up, she heard with maidenly 
smiles and blushes of the purest good-humour, 
until one unlucky day in her eighteenth year, 
when conscience made my raillery glance 
shai’ply aside,—stamping her small foot in 
r sudden passion, while the glow of her eyes 
and cheeks scorched up the bursting tc.ars of 
love, pride, shame, and resentment, and in¬ 
dignantly repelling my implied suspicion, 
she clasped her knit fingers across her brows, 
exchaiming— 

“ You insult and wrong me, Mr Richard; 
I did THAT, —htit 1 would die I —die ten thou¬ 
sand times, sooner than care for any one who 
did not first care for me I ” Poor little Mary 
Anne!—core was her maidcnlv substitute for 
the obnoxious word, fore, wlilch she •would 
not, in her o^wn case, have used honestly for 
the world. Alas! she did not feel it the 
less. One was her word for man, or rather 

for-but no matter—her secret was still 

safe with me. I could only sigli, and, with 
a slight variation, repeat old Da^vid’s ejacu¬ 
lation of fifteen years before: “ 0, what a 
world to bring up a lassie in! ” 

I must glance back on these fifteen years— 
before that world, with its turhiUent scenes 
and troubled passions, came to disturb us; and 
when Mary Anne, unprompted, remembered 
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lae infher bahy prayers, and dispensed to me' 
tlie good-niglit kiss, which that good, indus¬ 
trious woman, her mother, partly grudged, 
as something going out of the family, and 
partly resented as an indecorum in Miss^ as 
she called the child. How I came to love 
this little thing better than other children, and 
even than my own nieces, may he eiinply ac- 
I, counted for by her being so much in my way, 

I exceedingly ingratiating, very fond of myself; 

I and, above all, that her mother, being kept 
I oflF by her continual housewifery, no one, not 
; even a nursemaid, interfered to check and 
I restrain the free course and interchange of 
our affection, by the peremptory observance 
of nursery etiquette, cui-tsies, and prtdty 
behaviour. Nothing like free Trade! There 
was yet anotlicr reason : 1 had not much, 
indeed T had no experience of cliildren’s 
charactere; but, compared with tlie romps, 
Missies, fine little fellows, and frugiverous, 
or tart-loving monsters, whom 1 usually en¬ 
countered, my own goddaughter possessed, as 
I imagined, great talents, and uncommon na¬ 
tural, sensibility; and was already, in her 
I little mould of w’omau, an exquisitely femi¬ 
nine creature—a living thing, by which, 

! without interfering in any way with her 
; education,! might tost the educational theories 
I of Rousseau, which I was studying about 
this time. 

' I hope my friends will not believe that I 
I was in the smallest degree intiuenced in my 
studies by the imperial ordinance of the 
dashing dame of ray brother’s broker, Mrs. 
Pantagiie, minuly, whom >iiy readers have 
already seen as a guest at young Mrs. Iiol)ert8’ 
unlucky Christmas Dinner. This conse- 
\ quential lady had laid her commands upon 
i me “ to throw together my ideas on female 
education, as she certainly did mean, if pos¬ 
sible, to retire to the Isle of Wight, or some 
(|uiet watering place, say Worthing—to take 
Miss Edgeworth with her, (books meant,) and 
give herself up the whole season to forming 
the characters of her sweet twins, Charlotte 
Victoria and Victoria Charlotte.” I heard 
all with the profound bow that became one 
HO honoured. 

This lady was, according to my sister 
Anne, one of my especial female pets. She 
still says this was because the lady wished to 
palronizc me. — I deny that; but I own I 
did rite woman, at one time, the honour of 
giving her a verj’’ respectable share of my 
dislike,—while contempt was all she really 
merited. There was something in her hard, 
undaunted, unquestioning, assumption of su- 
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periority in her ciitde, that woe h^fini^dy 
irritating in some of my old moods. It waS" 
my misery, at firat, not to be able to fee! her 
insignificance,’-— or, if I ever did^ her cool, 
uiiconscions audacity again threw me out. 

In our Hocial contests, she, the fine lady of 
her clique, had the advantage of being cased 
in the hide of a buffalo; while my thin cuticle 
might be likened to gold-beater’s leaf, barely 
covering* the raw integuments. This Mrs. 
Pantague, whom I allowed to be an occasional 
tormentor for some years, tliough only the 
daughter of a Bath hotel-keeper and the wife 
of a stock-broker, might have gained high 
fume as a ducliess, had she achieved that ' 
enviable rank. Her consequence, and her | 
inconsequence —(I cannot £^lish it)—her | 
hauteur, herapparently unconscious effrontery, 
her total disregard and contempt, or, perhaps, j 
ignorance of the feelings of others — her love i 
of show and expense, and the active energy : 
of her style of dissipation, might have adorned I 
the highest circles. They made her the won- ' 
der of her own. The woman really had i 
talents. She was mischievous, not iwsigrJfi- 
cant. SKe would, in the mood, have won . 
your pity for the severe hardships to which 
she, hard-working woman, was exposed in ' 
spending her husband’s income; and she 
certainly believed herself entitled to universal 
sympathy and admiration, for the magnani¬ 
mity and spirit with which she bore up under 
the continual fatigue of rounds of engage¬ 
ments, with the third-rate great peojilo to 
whom, reversing the common rule, she made 
her way by audacity, afterwards holding her 
place by obsequiousness. 

We shall meet again.—^In the mean time, 
the porter’s-load of works on education, which 
she unhesitatingly ordered to our lane from 
a fashionable bookseller’s shop, was the acci¬ 
dental means of turning my thoughts into 
the channel she had indicated. My friends 
will not believe me so simple, nor yet so very 
humble, as to have exjioscd in her drawing¬ 
room the recondite ideas on female education 
of “tlmt clever odd creature, Riclmrd Taylor, 

tlie particular frieml of B-and of C—-—.” 

In such circles, a literary man, as they called 
me, like a suspicious bill, always, I have re¬ 
marked, requires at least two endorsers. I 
could not expose iny precious parcel of ideas 
to the ridicule of being paraded for three 
days among the other show-boards of Mix. 
Pantagne’s drawing-room — to be afterwards 
overlaid by its rubbish of fashionable Annuals, 
vulgar caricatures, and tawdry trinkotiy. 

I did, however, admire the idea, not an 
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unconiiutm oue among ladies, of funning, or 
forcing, character in a season like an aspara- 
gUB-ljcd,—hut that, I 1)elieve, fakes several 
successive seasons; and having'retumed Mrs 
Pantague's books, I got a Rousseau and Miss 
Edgeworth of iny own; and, while. Mrs 
Hannah More was writing for the Iwneht of 
her Princess, Mr Richard Taylor was cogita¬ 
ting no less anxiously for the good of his own 
equally beloved one,—his Mary Anne. 

Chance sent my Princess eoinethiug better 
than a mitred tutor; since Mary Anne’s em¬ 
pire was, I hoped, to be over a few devoted 
heai'ts, and many affectionate and attached 
ones. 

I never saw, save at the interview when 
she was bequeatired to my friendship, the 
Socur Agatlie — the exiled nun, the sister of 
my old friend, the refugee Ablx: La Martine. 

— Blessings on the French tongue ! and on 
my own imperfect knowledge of it, — for 
many a happy hour has it provided for me 
during my metropolitan pilgrimage!—Many 
years before tliis time an act of common 
civility, or of common humanity to a foreigner 
in distress, gained fur me, ovring solely to my 
slight knowledge of French, the friendship of 
tlie exiled Abbe. I had afterwards been 
able to procure him some teaching in the 
City. It was in vain that I attuin]>ted to 
dissuade him from joining the mad cxj>edi- 
tion to Quiberon Bay. He devoted himself 
to destruction with his eyes iq»en; fovAgathc' 
sanctioned, blessed the euteiprise. 

1 shall ever upbraid myself for the vul¬ 
garity of those associations which made mo 
feel locked when 1 first saw the sister of my 
friend. But one somehow always imagines 1 
a nun beautiful, and, at least, not rcry old. 
She was very old, very small, very pale, 

— of a figure originally slight, and now al¬ 
most etbci'ealized, by rigorous fasts, and the 
rigid exercise of her mie of devotion. Re¬ 
publican as 1 am somelimes accused of being, 

I could not helj) venerating the exalted senti¬ 
ment of loyalty and piety which animated 
those heavenly-minded beings — catholics, 
bigots, infatuated royalists as they were. 
Why is it that the shrines of the False 
Oracles so often alliire the purest and most 
fervent worshipiiqrs? 

I Bl)all never forget the figure of the aged 
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nun, bending to receive from the brothet, who 
was many years younger than herself, the 
priestly benediction; nor the look of almost 
inspiration with which, witliout one tear, or 
a faltering accent, she sent him. The servant 
of the Cross, forth in tiie etivngth of the 
Cross, to batUe for liis Prince with the Sword. 

1 could have envied, wliile I pitied, her en¬ 
thusiasm ; and, as it was, I {leevisbly tliought, 
When will the cause of mankind inspire 
women with kindred sentiments? Is Hero- 
Vr'orship the natural destiny of man, till 
it degenerate into doting sujicrstition like 
tills, which still throws illusion around the 
degenerate, grovelling, and sensual race of 
St Louis i 

We never exactly learned hovv La Martine 
fell. He was understood to have perished in 
some obscure mountain skirmish inLa Vendee. 

Long after this event it required all my 
address and infinence to "prevail with Mrs. 
Moir to allow Sister Agaihe tlie miserable 
shelter of one of her attics, tliough at a fair 
stipend. Site, the gentlest and most benevo¬ 
lent of God’s creatures, was disliked .as a 
Frenchwoman — and, moi-eovcr, as an o/rf 
Frenchwoman—(Mrs. Moir had never before 
seen an aged specimen)—as a Papist, a nun, 
and an “ odd sort of body,” who saw’ no one ; 
never quitted her chamlier; wore a strange 
coarse black garb; and gained a miserable 
living by weaving cusliion-lace.* That I 
carried the point, was not lu) much from 
being Mary Anne’s godfather, and tlie 
‘•^geukelei^ of David’s personal friends,” as 
that my friend Harvey was exhibiting s^’uip- 
toms of being more than usually sensible to 
the drawing-room smoking. 

’J’he curiosity of childhood, and the dawn¬ 
ing sense of the maivellous and mysterious, 
soon led my goddaughter to slip up Uie stairs 
stealthily, and scratch at the yielding door of 
Sister Agatht^s garret. The sweetly modu¬ 
lated voice, the winning smile, and natural 
courtesy of tlie nun, captivated the opening 
affections of Mary Anne, who ran to her on 
every op])ortuuity, caught her language and 
her maimer, and gradually became to her, 
what the solitary religieuse must, I fear, liave 
felt, even sinfully dear, 

Mary Anne’s first trials—and I have no 
doubt that Hiey v/cre most gi’icvous ones to 


* lri!<h Peg and myself afterwards lioeame ditintereited agents for the disposal of this delicate commodity 
among ladles, and females of inferior degree. My fair rustomers lay among the better orders, whose rapacity 
for a7iari/tt(», knowing how my wares eame, often enmgea hnd disgusted me. Peg's customers lay among 
small jmen-grooers, pot-house keepers’ wives, and bncksters a brisk trade ; who, if they coveted a bit of 

real" waf/encAfws, never grudged to pay freely and even generomly it I must make a chapter of my laco 
trade. It brought me in contact with some strange femme propenslues. 
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a clitld of lier sensibility»arose from the 
{trejndices of her mother, and her rudeness 
to this poor mm. Mrs. Moir, though partty 
sensible of the advantages the little girl de¬ 
rived from the instructions of Sister Agatha, 
grudged the over-payment of the child's 
vehement and even passionate affection for 
tlic nun. Poor Mary Anne I It was, eveh 
thus early, her misfortune to Ipve too rashly, 
and too well,—and to suffer fur it. 

Mrs. Moir would, as she told mo, have 
grudged nothing in reason by the month, or 
quarter, or lesson, for the child's education: 
she could, tliank (lod! pay in money; but 
no Frenchwoman should dare to steal her 
(laughter's affections from her. Sister Agathd 
had often, before this, secretly mingleil her 
tears w'ith those of her afleetionate pupil; 
and it was long before she could summon 
resolution to acquaint me tliat her duty re- 
quued that she sliould leave tliis house, again 
to go forth among strangers and heretics: 
this last she did not say. She blamed no 
one. It was Irish Peg’s scolding iiccost at 
tlie bend of the lane, and Mary Anne’s tear- 
sUiiiiod face, that first acquainted mo with 
this odious domestic pei'secutiun. Peg, a 
generous Tipperary termagant, (or raivJjf, 
as David called her,) and a true Catholic, was 
the thortjugh-goiiig friend of the friendless 
nun ; not the Ji's.s, peiiiiips, that she conlially 
detested Mrs. Muir, and did not uiuicrstand 
one word of French. 

My (‘xpostuJatory conversation with the 
xvorthy lady of Dand, showed me Fnglish 
prejudice, as it existed in female hosoms in 
the last generation, in all its narrowness and 
rankness. On a jutiont dtoas-examination, 

1 found that Agathe’s only faults were the 
black garb and close coif-vcil of her order; 
untidiness (sometimes) intplied by certain 
8|wda on her floor, which were a dreadful 
aflliction to Mrs. Moir’s fidgety neatness; and, 
above all, the occasional visits of Irish Peg. 
If the Irish woman could have ascended by 
wings, she might at first have been forgiven, 
])ut her steps necessarily fell on the stair's 
carjret; and though Uio poor orange-wonmn, 
in reverence of English niceness, sometimes 
actually stole up stairs >vitliout her shoes, 
and in what she called her “ vamps,” that was 
uoj>alliatum ; since it was correctly imagined, i 
that she had no good tale to rehearse at the 
end of her journey, though one of which, 
haply, tlie nun comprehended not a word. 
The humour of the landlady fell somewhat, 
when 1 calmly pointed out to her the injury 
she was doing her child; hut it ro.se again, 


M'heii I fairly iicqnainted her tlial the aged 
Mstcr of my dear friend La Martine, should 
remain the inmate of no house where she was 
not treated witli every respect. ITiis was 
pushing matters to an extreme on whifch the 
lady had not counted. * 

“Let her go,” she exclaimed, with the 
hyena-lavmh of malignant feelings,a West 
riddance. ^Had it not been to oblige you, 
sir — ” But Marj' Anne, a silent and most 
anxious listener, started fi’ora her stool, cry¬ 
ing— 

“ And if Agath(5 go, then Mary Anne goes!” 
And the chilrl burst into teara. This sally, 
in a creature so gentle and docile, and the 
still more generous feeling it expressed, pro¬ 
voked the mother, who violently and re¬ 
peatedly strack her child before I could 
interfere. I could have knocked the woman 
down, had I not Ijeen better engaged in shield¬ 
ing within my arms ray dear little god¬ 
daughter, whom I kissed, and pressed to iny 
heart as if for the firet time, and have loved 
ever since with a new love, the sudden growth 
of that moment; a passion which I may say 
riv.als in tenderness, and has often exceeded 
in anxiety, Uic paternal affection of old David 
himself. 

I was but too haj)py to restore the general 
peace on terms rather favourable, at least, for 
Mary Anne and her amiabh' Bonne ; that is, 
if the oilier contracting jiarty had k('pt faith 
— wliiih she did not. Jtis a trait of my 
countrywoman, who w'as too English, too 
proud, and, according to her light, too honest 
to accejit of gratuitous service from the des¬ 
pised poor, that on this Friday, mul other 
meagre days, she commissioned her daughter, 
who, at ten years old, had ten times her 
st'nse, and a thousand times her delicacy, to 
carry to the thin etiicvcalired Catholic re¬ 
cluse a huge slice of )dum-pudding! Maiy 
Anne either swallowed as much as she could 
herself, or dexterously conveyed such rations 
to Irish Peg, — too delicate to expose her 
mother, or, as she imagined, to affront her 
tutoress, whose refusal of such gifts, however 
polito, Would have mortally offended the in¬ 
sular power. 

I am afraid that these little concealments, 
though practised for the inost amiable pur¬ 
pose, laid the foundation of futnre evil in the 
naturally ingenuous mind of my goddaughter. 
But licfore this went too far, she had lost the 
beloved and revered friend of her childhood. 
—Ijet me recall them on this fevening of the 
general pacification. It forms an era in the 
history of our Princess, 

• • 
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The ilirindow of iny second^ilobr bed- 
diaml^r, and the window of Sister Aoathe’s 
attic, stood at right angles; for nurse Wilks’s 
is a stately three-storeyed pile. Lovers might 
have held intercourse, and friends with long 
a/ms might have shaken Itands, across the 
intervening space. When 1 wished at an}' 
time to have a lattice conference with my 
Princess, I had only to draw u *my case¬ 
ment. For the first twelve years of her life, 
Mary Anne, if within sight or ear-shot, ever 
obeyed the signal. On this sunsluny even¬ 
ing— sunshine after storm in tl>e heavens 
and in our lane — up w'ent my casement to 
catch the breeze from the unseen river, and 
up sprang Sister Agathe’s. Wliat could he 
prettier than the home picture it revealed! 
The happy little maid, now aU smiles, sitting 
within the muslin screen and the embower¬ 
ing piignonette, singing, and tossing about 
her lace bobbins with the indescribable 
petillante air of a French girl, and anon 
stopping to nod or kiss her hand to “ Ic Ao», 
psLit Monsieur Richard^ while, retired from 
view, the nun kept fondly hrusliing out those 
luxuriant golden tresses, distur1)cd from their 
now usual conventual neatness of arrange¬ 
ment by the tempestuous day we had passed ; 
and over her attenuated form tow'ei’ed the 
oroad face and broader grins of Peg Plunkett, 
come openly to sing Te Detm for Mre. Moir’s 
defeat. 

I could not conclude the chapter more 
happily than w’itli this view’ of three of the , 
leading female characters of our lane ; and 
while the evil influences that wrere darkening ; 
around my goddaughter were still but faintly 
foreshadowed. 


CHAPTER ti. 

Mary Annb was in her tUij’teenth year 
when we lost, by rapid, but gentle decay, her 
friend and insti-uctress. Sister Agathe. Had 
I never heal’d of the immortality of tlic soul 
I of man, I would have received intimation of 
this gi’eat truth from the life and death of 
that poor nun. She could not be said to die: 
her soul exhaled from a frame that bad al¬ 
ready nearly thrown oflF every earthy and 
grosser particle. For the last ten days of her 
life, while her spirit enkindled, and burned 
brighter and bi*ighter to its close, her only 
sustenance w’as a few drops of wrine and 
water, administered by her young, weeping 
nurse. The devotees who crowded l!o her 
conch in the last days of her life, wouM fain 


have cried, ** A miracle I” but the time’was 
not propitious. 

It w'os painful to me to lay tlie attenuated, 
the almost ethereaUzed liody, among the 
huddled festering heafa of a common London 
grave-yard, swelling with the mounds of past 
generations ; but tlicre were pious rites, • 
decent regrets, solemn ceremonial, and, what 
is of far more {trice, tears w'hich purified the 
living, while they fell in oblation to the dead. 
My friend, Mrs. Plunkett, the orange-w’oman, 
had it of kind and country to get up a few 
reverential tears in honour of the dead, even 
when the claim was merely one of neigh¬ 
bourhood or slight acquaiutauce; and she 
sincerely “ wept the blessed saint,” tiiough 
the next hour saw her, necessarily, perhaps, 
wrangling witli her customers, or calling her 
w’ares. The grief of my goddaughter was a 
more profound feelijig. To a creature of her 
age, when gifted with lu^r depth of heart, 
tlie death-bed of one beloved is a powerful 
preacher. Among tlie first intelligible sen¬ 
tences that bhe spoke to me was, “ Oh! how 
could 1 so w’eep for my mother’s eludings, 
and my own little crosses, when for her 1 can 
now do no more than weep I ” 

As Agathe’s executor, I thought it proper 
to put aside, for a time, tliose books of Madame 
Guyon and other enthusiasts and mystics 
which she had daily perused w’ith so much 
unction, and bequeathed to Mary Anne, as 
the most precious legacy. Property she had 
none. Her bnrial charges were bestowed 
by Christian charity, in which it is but jus¬ 
tice to Mrs. Aloir to say, that, with all her ,, 
perverseness, she was not at tills time back- 
w’ard ; and yet,’ strange woman! she had 
grudged her daughter’s love to the living 
nun, as she now did her tears to tlie departed 
angel. 

After the death of Agathe, her pupil became 
for a season morbidly fond of solitude.* The 
bustle of the family below stairs, tlie shaiqi 
tones of their voices, tlie creaking of doors 
and shoes, were painful and irritating to her 
nerves; and her only happiness was to spend 
whole days, shut up in the little apartment, 
where she found so much food for memory, 
and leisure fur musing, and where alone she 
said she was happy. 

1 quite agi'oed with Mrs. Moir, tliat too 
much of this “ mopuig ” would never do. I 
took Agathe’s place as instructor,—that is 
to say, for fifteen minutes a-day or so, wc 
Studied geography together, read a little 
Italian, in whicli 1 was able to be her school- 
I niastlh’, and kept alive our Frencli, in which j 
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Mary Anne far excelled me. I also supplied 
ner with a few suitable books; bat I soon 
discovered, with some alarm, and also I fear 
amusement, that by the good offices of Mrs. 
Plunkett and her children, Mary Anne con> 
trived, through aid of her father’s secret 
half-crowns, to supply herself clandestinely 
with a great many ; and was, at the age of 
fifteen, far deeper in the Mysteries of Udolpho, 
and the Romance of the Block Forest, than 
myself. There had been detections, storms, 
threatenings, and tears in abundance. Coming 
generations owe to Sir Walter Scott and some 
of the late novelists, the open sanction of 
indulgence in the contraband reading wliich, 
being made criminal in their grandmothers, 
was attended by some of the consequences of 
crime. Tlie industriotis liabits of Mrs. Moir 
•were opposed to all reading; her ignorance 
or moral prejudices, to all novel-reading, 
without any exception,—save for an abridged 
Pamela. I knew not rightly how to decide 
between mother and daughter; and as free 
trade was prohibited, T went on winking hard 
at the smuggling system. 

The manoeuvres of the girl to conceal the 
furtive volume were to mo wickedly amusing. 
She sat in a window-seat d la Turque, her 
work in her hip, the subject of study con¬ 
veniently placed under her legs, ready to be 
perused, but on the instant concealed, if the 
mother’s step was heard approaching from 
the kitchen. As she was a very nimble 
sempstress, the small quantity of work done 
did not lead to detection. This, with morn¬ 
ings, bits of the night, when a supply of 
candles could be got, and hours when mamma 
was at market, snjiplicd a good deal of leisure 
to a girl devouring tales of sentiment and 
wonder with the green appetite of fifteen. 

I repeatedly endeavoured, as a measure of 
safety, to obtain a relaxation of the maternal 
rule on this point; but Mrs. Moir .appeared 
to become more obstinate from opposition. 
Wherever she had obtained her pianciples of 
criticism, to me they appeared singularenough. 
One day I saw poor Mary Anne detected in 
the very act of stealthily reading Wetter, 
tlie fauscinations of which had thrown her off 
her guard. The dangerous volume was taken 
from her with vrery unnecessary violence, as 
she had never dreamed of opposition, or of 
fighting to retain the harbinger of Goethe’s 
genius; and I found that Mrs. Moir’s fears 
were not of foee but ruintfe. 

“ A disobedient little minx, idling her pre¬ 
cious time with a book that teaches people 
to kill themselves ! ” Save for my god¬ 


daughter’s tears I slioiild certamly have 
laughed. The farther history of the de^ 
nounced volume hod a very different effect « 
on me from that which it produced on the 
mother. Mary Anne denied that the book 
had lieen procured in tlie usual uray by thb 
Irishwoman, in a.manner that convinced me 
of her tioitli. Her mother insulted her by 
broad and rude disbelief of her statement, 
and my goddaughter became indignant and 
sullen. But violent threats against her Iri^ 
agent,—nothing less, indeed, Uian utter ruin 
in soul, body, And estate,—would liave drawn 
the whole tnith from the weeping girl, when 
another actor came on the scene. 

This was a lodger Mrs. Moir had obtained 
some months before, who, passing the open 
parlour door, and liearing the dispute, stept 
in. 

“ If there be harm done, I am the guilty 
person, madam. It was I that lent Miss 
Marj' Anne this book,—not my poor coun¬ 
trywoman at the head of the lane.” Mary 
Anne, covered w'ith blushes, drowmed in tears, 
and, in an agony of youthful shame, hid her ! 
face with.her hands. 

“ Cerotinly Mr. Lyndsay Boyle, that makes 
a great difference. My girl getting a book 
in loan from a gentleman in our own family, 
and throwing away her jiocket-money, wast¬ 
ing her time, and conniving with a low Irish¬ 
woman— I beg pardon, sir, — improper to 
smuggle books into my house at any I'atc — 
makes all the odds in the world.” 

“Certainly, madam,” said the young fel¬ 
low, with a look even more sarcastic than liis 
disdainful tone. “May I then be peiinitted ' 
to offer to Miss Mary Anne such volumes as I 
my scanty collection affords that can give ! 
her any pleasure 1 ” j 

“ She will be greatly obliged,” replied the I 
sensible mother. ■ i 

“ Indeed, I don't want.—I won’t have any 
more,” cried the girl, stialing a hasty look 
at myself, which procured me the honour of 
a more searching than ceremonious scnitiny 
from her new friend. 

With an attempt at complacence, he said, 

“ r am glad to understand that you, wr, have 
more liberal ideas of books.” 

“ This is more a question of the propriety 
of certain loans than of studies,” was my 
somewhat pragmatical reply; for 1 was indeed 
uneasy and even alarmed, 1 knew not veiy 
well for what,—and pleased when the gentle¬ 
man, bowing very slightly, walked off. I 
was, however, by no means eaUi^d with the 
hasty, timid glance Mary Anne, now first 
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liaring to‘look up, bciit after him and her 
mother^ who followed him out. 

.* “Tell me all about this, my dear Mary 
Anne ?” I sat down with her on her window- 
scat. 1 took her hand. 1 allowed her in 
silence to weep on. 

“Mr. Lyndsay Boyle heard mamma scolding 
me one day—and pcrliaps I deserve to be 
scolded—and scolding poor Mrs. I’lunkett; 
and he asked Betty about it, and sent me 
books by her several times, which I have 
liked to road, and 1 did not like to be so rude 
as refuse to take tlieui; and indeed tliat is 
all!” 

“ Positively all ? ” 

“Almost all. Once Mr. Lyndsay Boyle 
asked my father to take him to chapel with 
us—^he is from the North of Ireland, and his 
mother is a Presbyterian;— once he met me 
in the rain, and turned and brought me to 
the head of the lane under his umbrella; and 
07ice he bowed to mamma and myself as Ave 
Avero returning from church, and he passing 
in a little open carriage Avith another gentle¬ 
man.” 

What an accurate memory for I 

liked it not; tliough 1 was charmed with 
the candour, and even the minuteness of the 
avoAA'al; and the delicacy —for I am afraid 
it AA’as rather intuitive delicacy than delibera¬ 
tive AAisdom—which led my goddaugliter b) 
declare, tliat “ she aa’ouI<1 take no more books 
from Mr. Lyndsciy Beyle, liecause it made her 
feel strange.” 

That very evening I beset my sister Anne 
afresh, lAdtli an old scheme of having Mary 
Anne taken as a half-lwnrder in the excellent 
school at Bognor, at Avhich my nieces and 
several of their juvenile friends had Ixsen 
educated. I had seen somctiiing of the ladies 
by AA'hom the seminary was conducted. I 
liked tlieir letters, for they were not very 
clever, nor wcll-Avritten; and they said no¬ 
thing at all to the motliors about their “talented 
pupils,” or “the I'cniarkable genius of the 
very interesting charge committed to them,” 
—a customary phraseology of some boarding- 
scliool letter^ A\-hich I plead guilty to hating. 

In the .mean time, I undertook to supply 
«iy goddaughter with healthful books. I had 
all along done so to some extent; but bad 
never pro|)erIy calculated on the inordinate 
diseased apiietite, be it for chalk or romances, 
which may consume an ill-managed girl of 
fifteen. 

Wliilathc Bvjgnnr negotiation was pending, 
came the period wlien I earned from Mary 
Anne the name of Thk (loon Gkmus and 

' c 


she has since told me, that my sudden ap¬ 
pearances, and crossings of her secret paths, 
at this time, in places the most unexpected, 
seemed to her absolutely supernatural. Con¬ 
science is the motlier of superstition. 

Levity, hcklcneas, affectation, the love of 
dress and amusements, AA'ere none of my fears 
for Mary Anne. Her nature—Heaven knows 
whence site derived it! —Avaa too deep and 
passionate to make the common errors of 
girlhood very dangerous to her, 1 AA'ouhl 
rather have seen her curling her hair, and 
making up dresses all day long,—or at 
tAventy balls, caparisoned in gauao and 
flowers, and pcr8])irmg in the gallopade, than 
as I once surpiiscd her “ under the shade ot 
melancholy boughs,” leairing — frightened at 
herself and at every tiling around her—on 
the arm of tliat confounded young Irishman, 
listening to music, which a set of young men 
had, tliat summer, got up for the delectation 
of their fair neighbours, about the Temple 
Gardens. Her blushes, her ti'einliUng, her 
apparently agonizing con8cioiisne3.s of shame 
and wrong, Avhore another girl would have 
felt lightly enough, made the matter Avorsc. 
She droAV away her arm pettishly and petu¬ 
lantly, then looked with anxious deprecation 
on her offended companion ; and though she 
A'lduiitjirily took my arm, and begged to go 
home AA'ith me, I bedieve she straggled with 
her tears the whole w'ay. Yet to go home 
was her own earnest ]«'opo,s.al. 

The deuce Avas in the girl; she was verily 
bewitched. 

Upon another occasion, a few weeks after- 
Avards, I certainly, by perfect accident, came 
suddenly upon my goddaughter, AA-ith one or 
two young companions, this same young 
Irishman and another lad, stepping into a 
boat for a pleasure sail, in apparently high 
hut fluttered spirits. Female conscience avus 
not slumlwring, tliongh Mary Anne had bid 
it go to sleep. Sbe started—alnio.st screamed; 
and obeying my eye, like a fascinated bird, 
sloAA'ly advanced to me. 

“Mary Anne, why avUI you leave usl” 
cried the girls. “ Mr, Lyndsay Boylo is to 
shoAV us a bejiutiful new steamer at Black- 
wall, Mr. Ricliard, cried one.” 1 did not in* 
tcrferc. 

“ Indeed, indee<I, I cannot go—1 must not 
go. Do not fancy me very capricious.” I 
would rather she had gone ten times than 
seen tliat alarmed^ deprecating look. 

Tlie youth, tiic projector of the party, 
glowe^ with resentment, divided iK'tw'ecnmy 
goddaughter and myself. Her tears partly 
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disarmed him; but still, haughtily enough, 
he said, “Miss Mary Anue must act as she 
thiuks best,” and he pushed olF the little 
barque, leaving the damsel to a day of sad¬ 
ness, imbitter^ by reflection on licr folly, 
her caprice, but above all, I fear, by the dread 
of her new admirer’s displeasure. 

I was not sorry to find that he soon met 
flirting society, where he was not distracted 
by girls having qualms of conscience, scruples 
of delicacy, tears, caprices, unequivocal marks 
of tendernem alternating with fits of pettish¬ 
ness, pride, and pouting disdain of attentions 
more lively than profound. In flirtations 
with the Miss Bakers, tlie Miss Chandlers, 
and others of our neighbours, the young 
Irishman forgot, or seemed to forget, the little 
spoiled whimsical girl for whom his good¬ 
nature and gallantry liad l)ccn piqued, when 
ho saw lier persecuted by her vulgar mother 
for the congenial sin of reading romances. 
'I'he mother was the cause of a final estrange¬ 
ment, at wliich I rejoiced; for, so far I fear 
as Mary Anue was personally concerned, 
every fresh lovo-quarrel and poiiting-fit only 
deepened those feelings that were hourly 
gaining alarming power over her. It was not 
till long aftenvjivds that I was made ac¬ 
quainted ^ntli the circumstances of the final 
quarrel. 

“How I long to he at Bognor, and far 
away from this,” said my goddaughter to me 
one evening, — and this was often rejwnted; 
hut when the journey was finally arranged, 
in a few wix-ks afterwards, she wept iti secret 
incessantly; and honest David would have 
altered the whole arrangement, save for her 
own good sense and my firnmess. A party 
of her young friends spent the evening pre¬ 
vious to her departure with her. Mr. Lyiid- 
say Boyle, on the mother’s invitation, made 
one; and the old lady treated us with a little 
Slipper, llic Irishman was a handsome, 
lively young fellow; with the frank, ingra¬ 
tiating manners of his country, — eloquent, 
full of frolic, and with just that slight touch 
of swagger wiiich sits so gracefully upon the 
sons of the Sister Isle, and on them alone, 
lie fairly eclipsed all the John-Bull beaun of 
Mrs. Moir’s circle ; and one might have sworn 
that he had turned the heads of all tiie five 
girls present, save one. Even I might have 
been deceived, but fox the slight tremor of 
voice with which Mary Anne tried, and failed, 
to return the “ Farewdl" cordially, but some¬ 
what carelessly addressed to her by the 
gentleman, in anticipation of her early jour- 
uey ill tile inoming. 

5 ,---- 


For the next twelve months, ‘miy godr 
daughter lived, and, I believe, prospered at 
Bognor. At the second holidays, she would 
still have declined to come home, so anxiously 
occupied was she, as she stated, with be]; 
duties and her studies; and so desirous had 
she befcome of profiting by this period of 
leisure. But mother, and David, and god¬ 
father, and all, longed to see Mary Anne; 
and at the close of tlie next term, she came 
back to VL9i for good; and, what all the women 
called, “ vastly improved.” Really, she was 
a very charming young creature. Nothing, 
at least, could lie prettier than her little 
hands, her pretty feet, her delicate shape, her 
clear and varying complexion, the ivory ears 
displayed by the womanly style in which she 
now arranged the splendid hair tliat formerly 
wont to hang curling on her neck. She hod 
read little in this year, and yet had itnprofoed 
herself. She had worked caps and lapi^iets 
for her mother, and a green purse for my¬ 
self ; and the letters addressed to “ Dear 
I’apa,” especially such as contained a request 
for any tiling, were now penned with studied 
neatness. ' 

I was apprehensive that she might feel 
disgusted, and become discontented or peevish 
in her old quarters, after enjoying the air, 
the comparative elegance, and the refinements 
of her school. My alarm was vain. Sweet 
flexibility of woman’s nature! Mary Anne, 
witliout effort, accommodated herself to her old 
way of life. Her quiet and gentle demeanour 
even imposed restraint on her inother’a vio¬ 
lence ; she was allowed to regulate her own 
hours and occupations, and acknowledged to 
be industrmts, though still chargeable with 
the old fault of “ moping.” 

I knew not whether to regret or rejoice at 
the total silence she maintained on the sub¬ 
ject of Mr. Lyndsay Boyle, vi'ho had left the 
house a very few weeks after hei'self, and had, 
uS I understood, been going to the devil in 
very good style ever since. 

This young man had received his education 
at Trinity College, Dublin, aiul his friends 
had intended him fw the bar; but the family 
finances failing, he had entered the employ¬ 
ment of one of the many flash Wine and 
Spirit Companies, which in London sjiring 
up like muslirooms; and had become the con¬ 
fidential clerk. In this capacity, Mr. L. Boyle 
was probably about us foolish and extrava¬ 
gant as are nine-tenths of hiscontemjxiraiies. 
Uis salary was large, wiUi some per centage 
on the sales of the house, on which lost he 
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Among his first follies, was leaving Mrs. 
.Moii^s frugal and respectable lod^ugs in our 
lane, though for this he pleaded hatred of 
his landlady. There must have been some 
^natural antipathy between Mrs. Moir and 
Hibernians, as I never knew one of the 
nation who could endui’c her. 

But if all were silent, some of us had not 
forgotten Mr. Lyndsay Boyle. There are 
few persons in London who can altogetlier 
escape being hooked into tlie purchase of 
benefit tickets. My brother James was one 
of those good-natured souls, who once or 
twice a-year had a quantity of these com¬ 
modities thrust upon him by the satellites of 
the great Stars. Had they been taken from 
players really needing this sort of large.ssej 
one would loss liave minded ; but, as it was, j 
I occasionally accepted of one or two from ! 
him, and at this time did so, for the sake of I 
my goddaughter, who, though bred in the | 
heart of London, had not been three times in ! 
her life in any theatre. 'I'his, I have reason j 
to believe, is tlie case witli the daughtei-s of i 
many of the respectable small tradesmen and 
shopkeepers, especially among the numerous 
dissenters; and though the theatre is a school 
of morals and mannersy I see little to regret 
in well-brought up young women missing 
many of its sights, and some of its lessons. 

But we were this night Covent-Garden 
bound ; and in good spirits we glanced over 
the English ballad opera that was t<» furnish i 
our night’s entertainment; and both to keep 
our custom for our friends at home, a funda¬ 
mental principle of British commerce, and to 
purchase reasonably, David came out and 
bought us oranges from Mrs. Plunkett; wim 
blessed vs both, and swore she had never 
seen us look rosier or purtier than that same 
night; and wished to the blessed saints that 
Mr. Lyndsay Boyle could only see us. 

We went on — one of us laughing, neither 
df us the merrier. 

“ And by the way, Mary Anne, I saw that 
same 

Old true iovo of thiue, 

in the Park this same day, gallantly mounted, 
but a whole league too far off from Blackwall, 
or wherever he ought to be.” 

Tlicre was no reply: a little shiver fol¬ 
lowed,—but this was rather a cold night. 

It was a weIl-fillcd,'not a crowcled house 
that we entered. '' We got good places, how¬ 
ever; and amused ourselves by examining 
the company. There is, I confess, some per¬ 
verseness in hiunan nature which does occa¬ 
sionally mgke one feel more cheerful, social, 


and kindly in a play-house than in a church. 
Mai'y' Anne now prattled even gaily, certainly 
freely and carelessly ; but this was not long. 
If he did not see hcTf she saw Mm. It was 
one of those exhibitions which, even to in- 
(iificrent parties, do not recommend tlie 
arrangements of I-higlish theatres. The cause 
of the involuntary clutch made by my com¬ 
panion at my ann, while slie pressed 'her¬ 
self against my aide, as if she would have 
grown to me for protection from blasting 
images of horror and impurity, my ovra eyes 
following her glance soon detected. Yet there 
was almost nothing the indifferent would have 
remarked as extraordinary ; for what more 
common than giwjps of gay young men talk¬ 
ing with gajf women in a theatre. 

I was in pain for Mary Anne, though not 
particularly sorry that her own eyes had 
been her monitors ; for how deep-8(‘ated, bow 
powerful, must have been those feelings that, 
after a lapse of nearly two yeara, produced 
this terrildi! revulsion, this marble line and 
universal shuddering,—and time it was they 
were extirpated. 1 do not suppose" that 
Mary Anne, s})ell-bound, trusted herself with 
another look in the direction that had toi*- 
tured her. When I looked again, after the 
space of a few minutes, Mr. Lyndsay Boyle 
had left his fair friends, certainly without 
having recognised his old acquaintances. 

Once or twice 1 offered to take her home. 
*‘ No, no—mamma would wonder.” But we 
ultimately came away before the afteipiece, 
both of us, I believe, tired and sick of the 
tlicati-e. Several times, on her homew'ard 
walk, Mary Anne tried to speak, and failed. 
We were ahno’t under the lamp at the head of 
our lane, when she whispereil tremulously,— 

“ My godfather, 1 wish to tell you some- 
tliing,”—It was the very endearing, simple 
phrase of her childish days of unlimited con¬ 
fidence,—“something it would do me good 
to tell you, and then I should be well again.” 
She was now dreadfully agitated. 

“My love, Mary Anne, you shall tell me 
wliat you please.—ShalJ I take you home, or 
to Nurse Wilks’ first?—to my own apart¬ 
ments— ” 

“ Oh, no, no—-I cannot to-night hear lights 
and houses.—The dark—the stars—^tliis cold 
free air, which keeps me from choking— ^ 

I permitted her to lead me on; and, by 
choice, or more likely accident, Blackfriars 
Bridge, at this hour solitary enough, became 
our confessional. Her head leaning on my 
shotAder, her lips close to my ear, she several 
times, as we stood, repeated, as if trying to 
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I voinAience her broken story, the words— 
, “ Once — I once imagined — I was a very 
• youug—a very foolish girl—«%)imo8t a child, 
; you remember,—-who could fancy children 
liaving such dreams J—to last so very long: 
( —1 imagined”——There was another suf- 
; focatiiig pause—a kind of hysterical sweiliug 
j in her throat—and passionately turning 
\ awav, she exclaimed aloud—“0, I caimot 
tell it ! ” 

So far as regarded so penetiiiting an old 
gentleman as myself, tlie confidence was 
indeed quite superfluous. But tliis was no 
jesting matter to my poor Mary Anne, nor 
yet to me at that moment. 1 allowed her 
; to sob herself to composure; and slie took up 
; the tale aloud, which she appeared to have 
})ecn pursuing in her mind, and as if I had 
heard the first part. “ One day that I walked 
with him, thinking every moment that you 
would meet me, he spoke of my mother— 
light, scoffing, rude words. Perluips he forgot 
she was my mother; but it was cruel. I 
felt uo one could love me rif/fit, and speak so 
I of m.y }>oor mother. I loved his mother;— 
and every soul in Ireland he ever told me of, 
—liow 1 loved them all! That tvas our last 
quarrel, and it is nearly two years since. Hut 
I never told him why 1 was offended; for if 
he had loved me rifl/tt, he would have known 
that. I waited these t\yo yeai-s. And to¬ 
night !— to-iiiglit! ” 

The low, quivering voice of anguish in 
which these Av<ti’ds were thrilled, told me 
that whatever migiit be her fate otherwise, 
there was for Mary Anno slender chance of 
ever in this world iieiiig loved as she could 
love,—of being, as she childishly phrased it, 
“loved right "—with the purity, the pride, 
tlie tenderness, the delicacy, the annihilation 
of self, the boundless devotion, which made 
u]» her notion, or rather her fmlina of the 
I blissful condition she conceived, but could 
not describe. 

In silence 1 brought her home. She ran 
up sbiirs, for a few' minutes, probably to 
bathe her eyes, and then descended to us 
with that air of composure, that sweet stern¬ 
ness, wliieh women borrow I know not 
whence. 

The spring and the summer passed, and I 
hea^ no more about Lynd.say Boyle, save 
vague rumours of his folly and extravagance. 
Nor could 1 complain of my goddaughter. 
She was attentive to all her duties; helpful 
to her mother j cheerful and obliging with 
her few young companions; and, so far as I 
could see, contented and serene in her own 


mind. During this interval, she spfent a goo^ 
deal of her time in the family of my bwj&rer, 
where, twice a-week, she had an opportunity 
of sharing ui the many lessons which my 
two elder nieces were receiving, witli a iade'% j 
to her l)econung, during the winter, the 
governess of tlieir little sisters. Tlitnigh 
David was rather dissatisfied, Mrs. ’ Molr, 
Mary Aniie, and myself, highly approved this ' 
arrangement. Still, my good friend, IVIrs. 
Moir, would occasionally complain of her 
daughte.r “moping” and “drooping.” She 
had no young confidantes; no constant coiv 
respondent; and a disinclination to spend 
money on herself, or, in her mother’s phrase, 

“ to make herself smart,” w'hich, in a girl 
of eighteen, was, at least, very uncommon. 
Once, and but once, 1 ventured afar oflF to 
sound the state of her feelings. It was in 
the month of September of the same year in 
which w'e had been at Covent Garden. In¬ 
stead of eluding, she invited tho subject; hut 
not its protracted discussion. I was even 
surprised by the finnness and air of serenity 
—the farthest in tlie world, however, from 
indifference—with w'hich she said, “ If he is 
Imppy, I am content.” 

“ With no desire that he should return to 
his allegiance 1 ” 

“ None whatever. Peace, I have learned, 
is too dear a good to be perilled, even for that 
which wo call happiness.” 

“ Then hail la douce indifference! ” was my 
light response. , 

Maty Anne sighed, faintly smiled, and 
resumed her work. She had not I'eached the 
point 1 desired. She could he calmly firm, 
proudly content, hut not yet coldly or serenely 
iudittorent. 


I was about this time in the liabit of read¬ 
ing a newspaper, and spending an idle evening 
hour, once or twice a-week, with an old Blue- 
coat school-fellow, in a little shop which his 
wife kept for the sale of small wares and 
perfumery, near the corner of-Street. 

After waiting in vain for clerical prefer¬ 
ment, writing for newspapers and periodicals, 
lecturing on chemistry, trying a boarding- 
school in the Isle of Man, a ch’culating library 
in Liverpool, and rarioms other occupations, 

G-- had returned to Loudon, and at last 

consented to let his wife do battle, single- 
handed, with the world, for wliat might 
maintain her philosopher, their three cMdiren 
and tidy Manx ms^, while he seriously ap¬ 
plied himself onc^more to his ofteu-lald- 
aside, hut never abandoned translation of 
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Lucretius; and in that absorbing task forgot, 
Ibr the time, all his disappointments and 
privations. 1 would have rejoiced in this 
oblivion of worldly cares, liad he not also 
ap]>^red to forget his wife^s “ meaner toils,” 
*and to overlook tlic probability of the children 
of a very learned man growing up without 
any education at all, save what comes by 
accident and casual association. 

It was by a gracious humility tliat, towards 
six o’clock in an evening, wlien customers 

began to grow slack, C-, after a long 

morning of study, locked up Lucretius, as¬ 
sumed his wife’s place, and allowed the poor 
woman to cluinge, for an hour, the sct ne of 
her labours, from the l)ack of her little 
coiinter to the centre of her young family, 
and to snatch her tea-dinner, (hi tlu‘ even¬ 
ings I w^as ex])ecled, Lucretius generally 
visited the crib, named the back-shop, for the 
benefit of my critical remarks, and the liope, 
nightly growing fainter, of my praise of the 
undertaking which, besides bringing fame, 
might yet woo back fortune. At tiines 1 
could have pitched the translated poet cui the 
back of the few cinders wliich G-true¬ 

hearted, cheerful wife, swc})t together before 
going away, to make the compartment com¬ 
fortable for her scholar, and his old friend. 

Theirs had been a love-match^ 1 found; 
though in intellectual (jualiti(‘S ami accom- 
jdishmenttt there could liardly be two per¬ 
sons born in the same country more ojiposite. 
She.was a neat, compact, little person; a 
first-hand^ I believe, as a milliner,—all action, 
and with no more thought than guided her 
immediate finger-work : he, a man of great 
and various learning, a metaphysical, dream¬ 
ing genius ; and one of those men whom the 
worldly jtmtly term indolent, — though more 
ideas of a certain kind passed through his 
mind in an hour than would have occupied 
the worldling for a montli, — I mean in 
nuinl>er; in quality and value no coinparLsou 
could be made. 

Bui while G-’s thoughts were. wander- 

J ing through eternity,” or lost in Chaos and 
j Atoms, his large lumbering person was, at 
j cerfain hours, to be found in the nam>w 
j region of sj^ace I have indicated. 1 am sure 
! he wincendy loved his wife and their childj en ; 
and, as he was a man of sound ujoral feeling, 
he as certainly regretted that Chance or Edu¬ 
cation had denied him the power of doing 
hotter for them, after liis wife’s little fortum* 
had been thrown away on the boarding-school 
speculation, — tlie origiiAl project by which 
prudence appeared to sanction maiTiago. 


t- ^ 

I could, however, never bring G —**— to 
disparage tlie classics nor his education ; nor 

yet to believe that Mrs. G -merited better 

to be called a"'heroic mother and wife, than 
either Cornelia, or Agrippina the wife of 
GcrinaiiicuH. At such times he would raise 
his great and ratlier dull eyes upon me, as if 
questioning my sanity or my seriousness; 
but when I proceeded, “The most truly 
heroic mother 1 ever had the haj>piness of 
knowing, is, after all, Peg J’luukett, the 
orange-woman, whose barrow stands at the 
head of our lane,” he could no longer doxibt 
that I was speaking in tlie boyish vein 
which had formerly led me to mistifyniy old 
scliool-fellows. 1 never was in<»re serious in 
my life, however,—but lot that pass for the 
pre.-^ent. 

Besides the jdcasure 1 took in G- 

conversation, I felt a strong interest in the 
prosperity of his wife’s little traffic*, the more, 
perhaps, that my former connexions enabled 
me to open up a new and lucrative branch, 
ns soon as, to speak it grandly, the general 
peace gave security to cominon'ial spvcula- 
tions. The reputation of my sagacity in 
affairs, and the hazard of cnil>arked on 
my own respunsibiUty, might have quick¬ 
ened my zeal for the dispo^^al her smull 
fancy sculptures ; tho^e beautiful and delicate 
vases and figures in alnbaster uiid cojuposi- 
tion, which I obtained from Florence, when* 
they are so cheaply made and bought, and 

which Mrs. G-, at first, sold to very great 

advantage in licr little shoj). It was for her 
a prodigious stroke! — and Rothschild could 
not have coiigriitijlateil liimsclf more on a 
successfully negotiated foreign loan, than 1 | 
did on the small venture w hich set my friend’s j 
wife fairly afloat in her business ; and even j 
introduced her to a better, that is, to a richer 
description of customers, for her other nick- 
nack w^ares, before the petty sculpture trade 
deadened. Tliis speculation did me another 

service witli the family, — it raised G-’s 

opinion of my judgment and capacity for 
affairs ; the w'orthy translator having nome- 
tiiues taken it upon him to uflect Buq*rise, 
that /—who had ])J:iyc(l my cards so ill, 
and, with a great game before me, had so 
abruptly thrown all uj» — shoiild assume the 
right to lecture Am; and over Lucretius and 
more favoured classics, ju'ovokingly qutde 
against him the Scottish jHiet, Burns,— 

Whut roake^ firesido a happy cliino 
To bairns and wife; 

^ 'fhat V the true pathos and fubliine 
Of human lift*. 
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G--|\v(iul<I not allow tliat Burns was a 

poet in any sense. A more uneandid man 
would, in answer to me, liave impeached his 
life ; he only disparaged his verse. 

Between lights/* on a misty afternoon, 
late in October, with slimy, slippery streets, 
and the choking fetid air that creeps over 
and slirivola one’s skin, and pierces and chills 

one’s marrow, I had made my way to- 

Street, atid sat with my friend in the cabinet, 
boxed off from the shop, hearing him thunder 
out his last translated hundred and fifty 
verses, my eye prudently directed through a 
loop-hole in the green silk curtain Avhich 
screened the four |»anesconimauding the shut 
gl:iss-door and the counter. Three times I 
lind marked a figure glide past, and a female 
face momontarily gazing through tho damp 
I glass, and as quickly withdrawn. Jt is one 
I of the iniscries of London,—distrust of one’s 
! follow creatuivs being to me always gnawing 
j misery,-—that the idea of a thief in such cir- 
I ciiinstances is never fur distant. Whether 
I tlie perfume of attar of roses and eau (h 
f or tlic many surrounding 

elegancies, and appliances of female refine- 
i menf, had inspired gentler and more gallant 
i notions, 1 cannot tell; hut it was not of a 
thief I thought at this time. 

The door was gently and yet quickly 
I opened, as if the jicrson were in some haste 
I or jierturbation. The girl advanced, a slight 
I youthful figure; und there w'as a little 
* drumming summons sounded on the glass- 
i ease on tho counter. I couM sec hy the lamp¬ 
light the quick panting of the closely wrapped- 
iip girl, and even hear licr hurried, unequal 
! hieathings. 

Some waiting-maid for rouge or hlack- 

pius,” said G-, peevishly laying down his 

JiS. for the uncongenial office of supplying 
tiie customer. ‘‘These things, my wife tells 
me, are alw^ays neglected till the moment ladies 
are jit their evening toilet.” With a few 
more peevish expressions, hy way of indem- 
j nifying his<*lassic dignity, for the degradation 

I of his secular office, G-carefully sliiit tlie 

j door upon me, to spare at least one of us the 
humiliation of coming in contact wdth black- 
jnns, thougli both knew that bread was 
scarcely to be made by bjack leUcry nor yet 
by^ tlic black art itself. 

The girl tsatpporled herself leaning on the 
glass dase, her features concealed by a faded 
green gauze veil, which hung lank and wot 
about her. Could it be? — It was Mary 
Anne — and why this mystery? 

“Your pleasure, ma’am?” said G -■ 
You I. 


fonnally to his silent customer. *tliis 

hour Mrs. G-is generally out of tHe shop; . 

and 1 fear you will find me but an indiffefent 
fiubstituto. Will you be seated, ma’am — I 
slkall do my best,” 

quite, quite well, you will do, sir-— * 
for I hope you will buy my — my kair** 

Low, rapid, and (juivering as the voice was 
in which these few words were rather brcatlied 
than articulated, 1 could not he deceived in 
its tones. This wjis indeed Mary Anne. I 
apprehended in an instant something very 
near the ti-utlu 

Hastily pushing the sliop-door close witli 
one hand, as if sccdcing concealment, with the 
other the girl slipped off her bonnet and a 
close-eared cap, and tossing her Jiead w'itli an 
air customary to her, let down, as if tempting 
her chapman with the hcanly of her fully- 
displayed wares, the redundant flood of her 
shining tresses. Then looking upm his face 
with an anxious iniphu’ing agony of expres¬ 
sion, siie wdiispered again more earnestly, “ I 
d(» liope, sir, you will l)ny tkii hair.” She 
))assed her right arm uncler it, lifting it up 
again, as if to show all its brightness and 
length, but without anofher word. 

(t - must have been struck and cm- 

l»arrassed by the appearance an<l manner of 
tlie dealer. After some little hesitation lie 

replied, “ Wc do, ma’am—^that is, Mrs. G - 

does buy hair. Yours is very beautiful, 
certainly : of that classic tinge, ma’am, which 
Tacitus,—that is, I mean, of a colour now 
very rare — tlie hue between golden and 
aulmrn,wliicli thellouuin beauties—ahem!” 

—I'liis w^as probably intended for tlie back- 
shop, — for Dionysius’s Ear. I mean, 

ma’am-” But what cared I for listening 

to G-’s meanings ? 

AVhat a contrast did those bright, sunny 
tresses make with the l)iile, passion-struck— 
tho almost haggard ^ countenance of the 
wretched girl, whose stai1;ing eyes wci*e 
straining after the reply that was impending 
over her like a judge’s sentence on a criminal. 
Wliat was the real matter? What could 
have happened to have sent Mary Anne 
al>r(>ad on such a night ? But the woatlier 
was nothing:— it was, why on such an 
errand—for what reason thus concealed—for 
wdiut secret, for what guilty purpose could 
Alary Anne covet money obtained so strange¬ 
ly ? My thoughts were in tumult and insur¬ 
rection, I could only hastily resolve to 
watch, that I might aid or save her. 

Tikis was a purchase too important to he 
made by my friend witliout the knowledge 

No. 4. 
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of His vife. It wan an affair of importance 
< as a business speculation; for he knew she 
had an order at this time for female hair of 
this vary peculiar colour, to adorn tlie in¬ 
triguing head of a prodigiously great lady 
belonging to the North of Euiope. Indeed, 
I believe I had gos8ip]>ed about this very 
commission in the hearing of Mary Anne. 

Was it the influence of the classics, or his 
naturally trustful and urbane temper that 

made G- think as little of thieves as 

myself, when, scholarly and courteously 
placing a chair, he begged tho agitated girl 
to be seated, while he went round the comer 
to summon Ins wife ? At this proposal she 
caught at once, and appeared to breathe more 
freely. 

“ Then you think it probable, sir, tlmt she 
will buy ? ” 

“ I do think it wry prob.'ihle, if you can 

come to terras.” G-had not learned to 

dispai'age what ho purchased—he was, in¬ 
deed, a wretched shopkeeper. —“But you 
must naturally expect a great deal for your 
beautiful hair-” 

“0, no, no! — not a great deal: — any 
thing;—but I want a great deal too—a very 
great deal of money, this very hour! ” 

The agitation of her manner must have 

been remarked even by G-•, though not 

naturally the cjuickest of men. For my own 
part, I knew not how to act. Was her mind 
shaken by this unknown distress ? 1 never 

had more difficulty in my life than to com¬ 
mand ntysclf during the few minutes that 

G-was absent; and when Mary Anno, 

left alone, abandoning herself to a burst of 
passion, leaned down her head on her crossed 
armsy while she sobbed in her agony, with 
tliose frightful choked sobs, which arc to me 
more excruciating than the most outrageous 
oxpreasion of woman’s grief. Amidst her 
sobbing a name- was unconsciously breathed 
which gave me the clew to one, i>crhaps to 
the leading, cause of her distress, while cveiy 
circumstance connected with it remained 
more mysterious than before. 

Is it habit, or nature, or mere mobility of 
temperament, that gives women that remark¬ 
able power I have so often noticed, of at 
once suppressing every violent extemal symp¬ 
tom of the passions by tv Inch they are strongly 
agitated ? The mere mechanical effwt of 
G— or his wife toucliing the handle of the 
door, acted on Mary Anne’s senses, and in- 
stantly restored at least the outward scni’ 
hlance of composure. Slie did not, however, 
speak again; hut by a little gesture signified 


assent to what was said, and h:!n^o<l her 
head while Mrs. G — -— examined, with an 
approving eye, the offered merchandise. 

If 1 have been too severe on the poets, I 
wish to give fair play to their influences. 

“ Wonld it not he a pity, ma’am,” said 
the scholar. His wife shook her head in 
admonition. “ Then, Mrs. G—, you roust 
give the young lady a handsome price for 
this hair.—You have an order, you know, 
from-” 

Mrs. G- 1 was really angiy now. »So 

simple a man! Was it not enougli, as she 
afterwards told me, that he c-ould not cam a 
penny himself for his family, but he must 
spoil her trade! 

*‘Tho utmost farthing she conld afford was 
three guineasand with complying gestures, 
on the ])art of Mary Anne, and abundant 
speech from my friend’s wife, the bargain 
was concluded ; and the tradeswoman having 
thus secured her advantage, the tmmm came 
into play in her more natural character, which 
was kind and cheerful. It seemed a great 
relief to the poor girl that Mrs. (i- j•re¬ 

posed doing tho office of the yj’fsejfr-hcrself. 
She brought the girl within her counter, drew 
her little screens, and dexterously plying her 
scissors, t() which her tongue kej»t a running 
accompaniment, added tress by tress to the 
golden sheaf that hung glittering over her 
table. 

What all this while were the feelings of 
Mary Anne? Her hack was turned to me. 
She sat as still, and apparently as uncon¬ 
scious, as a sculptured figrjre, till the business 
was nearly ended. 

The cutting off the hair of the Novice 
immediately before she takes the last solemn 
vows, which separate her for ever froni tlie 
world, is often rejrt'esented as a very afiecting 
c«!remony. The resignation of the beautiful 
atid graceful ornament of the youthful vestal, 
the Bride of lle/ivon, is imagined a great and 
touching saCTifice; and the hair is consecrated 
by the weeping frieudsi, among whom it is 
divided and treasured, as the last relic of the 
linng-dead, I'liere was no one to mourn 
over Maiy Anne’s severed locks — not even 
myself. I thought of hor/mrt, not her//m?, 
— or at lea.st not of its spoils; and a truss of 
straw, a ru8h-cai>, would at the moment 
have been as important to the poor girl her¬ 
self. To say she care<l not for her loss was 
nothing. I am convinced that she never 
onee thought of it. When tho business waS 
nearly ended, she drew from a silk hag a 
little seal fomed of a Cahngorum pebble, on 
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wluch^h^ational thistle and a Scottish motto 
were cut; and a few strings of coral beads. 
I knew both well. One was the highly 
valuwl gift of her honest father ; the other a 
present from my sister Anne, made long since 
to my goddaughter. 

“Pray, ma’am, what might these he 
worth?” Mrs. G——> stopped her nimble 
scissors, and with a brief malediction on 
pawnbrokers, wplied, “ Somewhere from ten 
to twelve shillings, i)erhai>8.” 

“ Rut to sell tliein out at once?” 

“Not much more, I fear ; — they are hor¬ 
rid Jews those pawnbrokers.” With a low 
sigh the trinkets were returned to their 
keti])ing-place. 

My friend’s wfe, though a shai’p trndes- 
wt>man, had known advemity in its best uses. 
She beganj 1 imagine, to feel some touch of 
remorse, under the conviction that she was 
certainly nnikiug a very good h.argain in her 
rare jjurehase. From vvhat 1 afterwards 
learned, there ■w'as the more prevailing idea, 
with a woman of lier good heart, of a poor 
girl parting with the natural ornament a 
young female is supposed to cherish so fondly, 
and with her little trinkets, iu some severe 
family strait; perhaps to supply the wants 
of little brothem and sisters, or of a father 
and motlicr. Taxc's, rates; — socks and 
shoes for children, now October was so far 
on,—vent-day—that temhleday!—all these 
things 1 could Icarii had flashed through 
Mrs. (J-’s nnnd, and many more house¬ 

hold ideas, as lier wjissors cut the last locks; 
and kindness and prudence parleyed, and 
came tr) a compromise. 

“ Your liair is iu such quantity that I 
tiiiiik I must mend my titter, my dear— 

“ I told you BO, Mrs. G-said G-. 

“ This classic tinge, my love, so much 
prized by the Roman ladies, after the Roman 
arms- ** 

“Nonsense! Mr. G — hy as 

much as any pamihroker would give for your 
little things, if you meant to part with them.” 

“ 'rhauk you, ma’am.” 

“ Ami if you were b) call in a few days, 
when 1 see liow this turns out, perhaps we 
might afford a little more. I shall have no 
scruple to ask my price ; but these great 
ladies are so capricious; — any way, you 
must Jvccp your little trinkets; and at your 
age your beautiful hair will soon gi-ow again, 
thick and long.” This w'as cheerfully and 
kindly said. 

“ You are very good,” was the whispered 
reply. 


■ I. I i 11. I —■s . . . 

Of how many shades of meaning dre those 
few, aimpie words susceptible when tones • 
become more expressive than speech. Though 
the face was still averted, the voice told me 
that now 

Tlio tearg had ^ their bed* < 

I have left some nice pretty curls on the 
temples here, ray dear,” said Mrs. G —^ as 
Mary Anno rose, and as Mrs. G—h kindly 
tied on her cap. 

A faint smile gave place to^ the anxious 
fixed look which sho had fastened on G——■ 
as she turned towards him. He was at the 
till, slowly counting out the money. The 
smile vanished far more rapidly than it 
gathered, as the dole, the gift, the means to 
some mysterious end, was eagerly grasped. 

As she curtsied, her dry lips moved in a 
meclianical effort to return thanks. I had 
already taken my hat; but rapid as were 
my movements, and deaf as I was to the call 

of G-, aiul the exclamations of his curious 

wife, the fleeter steps of my goddaughter had 
left me. ^considerably behind. She made 
several windings, wanting courage, as 1 be¬ 
lieved, to enter any of the pawnbrokers* shop- 
doors, near Mrhicli she hovered. M last, as 
if by a desjierate effort, she entered one in 
Fenchurch Street; and I presume there was 
little difficulty in honest David's national 
Thistle, and ray sister Anne's strings of coral, 
finding a destination the original donors could 
little have antiei])ated for their gifts. 

It was rny object to trace Mary Anne to 
her destination, not to accompany her ; and 
the rcapidityof her movements as she 
on, and ])robnbIy the rapt state of her mind, 
prevented any chance of detection. She 
stopt at a door in a street which I do not 
choose to name, Init, as the wits say, not 
above a hundred and fifty miles from the Old 
Bailey. It was my purj>ose to arrest her at 
this point, hut before I could advance, the 
hall door opened to l)cr quick knock, and 
was shut again; and 1 read on the door-plate, 
the familiar iiauK* of a well-known, or more 
2 >roppr[y, a notorious sharking Old Bailey 
attorney. 1 was more than ever perplexed. 
What could a creature like Mary' Aime want 
witil such a character?— what communion 
could there be between the spii’it of innocence, 
and the presiding genim of the spot? 
I'hat it was hero the tliree or four pounds 
she bad so strangely o})taiiiod were to be left, 

I could not doubt; for no entrance could be | 
gained through these doom save with a golden 1 
key; thv)ugh peace, lioj»c, happinesp, character^ 
/f/c, might be bartered or forfeited to find one. 
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Iler s\.ay, lingeriiif? as the moments seemed 
• to me, could not liave been above five minutes. 
Otlier wretches were besieging the door; and 
as they j>as!!»ed in, Mary Anne glided out, and 
took the straight way homewards, at a rate 
of speed which put me to my best pace. At 
the last crossing, I accosted her, as if acci¬ 
dentally, crying out, “ llo, Alary Anne ! 
w’hither so fast?—Take me with you, or a 
part of my umbrella, any way.” She stajied 
like a guilty thiiig, mumbling, ‘‘Yes, indeed, 
I believe it "does rain.” From the arm 1 
drew within luy own, I could feel that the 
whole frame trembled and shook as if to 
dissolution. 

“ You shiver, Mary Anne, and your hands 
are scorching. Are yem quite well, my jxk)!* 
Princess ? And why abroad and alone in 
such a night? Has mamma been scolding 
very bad ? ” I tried to laugh, as 1 <*onfiden- 
tially pressed the hand, lying on my arm. 

“Oh, no! Not my poor inotlior—His I 
am in fault—only I—if fault it be, winch is 
deep, deadly misery. I w^oukl—1 must tell 
you all—^that I am the most wretched of all 
creatures this night.” 

She stopped : she hung her whole w%*ight 
on my arm, and sobbed without restraint, 
1 passed my arm umler lier cloak, and hurried 
her forward, to avoid the notice of the gazers 
on the street. Innocent, and even knightly 
as I was, I was to(» well aw^are of the danger 
of rousing the gallantry and chivalrous feel¬ 
ings of John Hull towards a damsel in distress, 
to court unnecessary ol>servation. 1 intended 
to take her to my own apartments before I 
proceeded farther in cross-examination ; and 
we vrere now in the lane. Fortune w^as 
unfavourabJe. As we approaeb.ed Air, Moit*s 
door, his industrious lady hai)pened to ojani 
it. She accosted me with unwonted hlaiid- 
ness and conrtesy, thanking me for having 
“ escorted her Marv Anne home from Bruns- 
wick Square!” More mystery! — Alary 
Anne pressed my arm ; and though I could 
not exactly comprehend why J shoubi he 
made a pariy to her concealments, neither 
could I betray her. So I told, or what came 
to the self-same thing, I, by a ite- 

quiesced in tlie He. —Igive it tlie ])lain name, 
as I never was casuist or hair-8j)Iitter enough 
to j)erceivc essential differejice hetw'ecn tlie 
lie spoken and the lie acted. 

We w ere now in the neat, snug parlour ; 
and Mrs. Moir, instead of scoldings or what 
David called yatterin —the Scottish languag.^ 
is rich in descriptive epithets—was unusually 
attentive to the comforts of a daughter, who, 
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in a bad evening, had returned froni sp^mding 
a day with Airs. James Taylor and her 
gented family in Brunswick Square. Her 
affability extended to me; and she ijisisted 
tliat, as tea w’^as just ready, 1 should remain. 
Curiosity and a better feeling were stronger 
ju'ompters, I did long to fathom the deiiths 
of this day’s history. 

Tlie old lady bustled aw^ay for licr tea 
equijiagp, and Mary Aune then first spoke. 

“You think strangely, perhaps meanly, 
perhaps unkindly, of me,” cried the agitated 
girl, again clasping niy arm with both her 
clasped hands. “ Once that w^ould have killed 
me: — nothing hurts me noiv ! My cold, 
lumpish heart feels at times ns if already 
dead within me.—My poor mother thinks 1 
have spent a happy day wdth the kind friends 
made iny friends—Ah, no I no ! ”— 

“And where, then, dearest Mary Anne?— 
my own good girl—^l)ut I will not hurry you 
—1”—I never could, in <*motion, sjieak to 
my goddaughter without drawing her to me; 
without, in short,caressing her as if she were 
still the little affectionate child that liad 
grown up under my eye, and almost in my 
arms. 

‘‘Ha ! Air, Richard,” cried the tray-bearing 
mamma, w'itli half-affected glee, “still flirting 
with my Alary Anne ! I w ish you were 
twenty years younger for her sake: I am 
sure you would carry her ofi‘ from all the 
younger bmax\ — And, bless me, my dear, 
how you have wxiMvd your petti(‘oat ! A 
dozen spots at least! Fie, Alary Anne ! you 
wlii) arc so a w^alker—sure you eoiild not 

have appeared in nice, sw'eet Airs, James 
Taylor’s drawing-room this moniing wdth 
them spots.’ 

Mrs. Aloir alwrays commended g(»od w^omcn 
and good ]»uddings in precisely the same 
terms. Tliey were nim or sweet ; and to 
express the superlative both epithets wxre 
emjdoyed. Tliis is,indeed, a female practice; | 
nor w’ould tracing the analogy between ladies j 
and custards greatly puzzle a mctajdiysician 1 
or ])hilologIst. 

I was glad of this diversion to the mud 
spots, for the countenance could worse liave 
borne keen maternal .scrutiny. I jdeaded 
guilty to the sjdashes; but Airs. Aloir was 
too civil to allow so dire an imputation to 
rest upon me, as sj>lashing a fair cornpjaiiion, 
tliougli in very dirty streets. She was, in 
reality, more occupied witli her daughter tlmn 
her guest; *nor could I help regretting, that 
with so much genuine affection and dutifiil- 
ifess on both sides, there should be so entire 
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* Mr.. Moir, if worth your ears, sir, won hi have 
had removed from this neiglxbourhood, long 
and long ago, as a hiiisanoe, sir, there where 
she stands, — to langli at your wife and niiii 
your child,” &c. &c. 

Now my friend Peg’s crime was meditating 
I housebreaking, now ruining girls! 1 could 

* make little sense of tliis, though I w as forced 
to perceive my goddaughters transgression 
and disobedience. 

My dear Mary Anne, it is clear you must 
not speak to poor Peg again. Perha]>p Mrs. 
Moir is right in thinking her nc»t quite the 
best sort of even speaking acquaintance for a 
young w'onian. And you, my good madam, 
must be reasonable with o?/r daughter. 
Though she is your own pro})crty, I doubt if 
you know half her value.” Mi^s. Moir, 
though far enough from a reasonable molhei’, 
had about her a good deal of tlie she-bear’s 
fondness for her ofl'spring ; so slie also l>egau 
to sob and cry in her own obstreperous 
fashion. 

I would have Mary Anne value herself, 
Mr. Richard—keep her own place, sir—and 
show a proper pride, Mr. Richard,” 

am afraid my friend Mrs. Plunkett 
fancies she show’s even an impro])er pride, 
ma’am. Only last week she w^*is hinting to 
me of the changed face Mary Anne shows 
her.” This w'as w^ell throw’n in : but Mary 
Anne’s quick and w'ann candour spoile<l all. 

“I have not till veshu'day spoken — and 
scarce looked to her for six months — scarce 
since I returned from Bognor. If she w^ere 
not a generous-hearted, a high-minded woman, 
she would not now have forgiven, or have 
spoken to me.” 

Grant me }>ationce I Do you hear her, 
Mr. Richard ? — do you hear lier, Mr. Moir? 
—Is the girl mad ?— An Iri^h l)aiT(»w-woman, 
an orange-w'oman to speak to my 

child! Girl, girl, wliat have you to say to 
that vagabond—Arc you mad outright ? ” 

‘‘Gude help us a’,” ejaculated l)avi<l, 
driven to his mother-tongue; and he fairly 
ran out of the room. 

Mary Anne lay w*ee})ing, her head on the 
table: —she quickly raised lierscif, and in a 
voice whose tones I shall never forget, 
breathed out^—‘•Mother, I am not mad — 
not yet mad — 0, spare me then to-niglit. 
dear mother, if you would not see me so! 
Strange things are about me. — Spai*e me 
for this night! —• I know how’' you love me : 
•~and you will Tae it aU the days of your 
Kfe if you are top hard with me to-night. 1 
should like to go to bed now.” 


I could see that the mother wtis aflected, 
and even alariuod. I promptly interposed, 
and approached Mary Anne. •• Certainly, 
my dear, you shall go to bed — do to-niglit 
whatever you will: 1 ausw’^er for Mrs. Moir. 
-^Indeed, I mistake if you are not far from 
being w^ell to-night. I stooped over her 
where she sat, my hack turned to the mother, 
W'ho stood l)y irresolute. 1 held the j)oor 
girl’s burning bauds clasped within both 
miiie. She leant down her liead, and kissed 
Tuy Imnds repeatedly, jmssionately breath¬ 
ing, *‘Mv own kind godfather, — Goo(! 

The tears that fell on my hands W'cre 
scalding; hut the fever of the mind w^as, 1 
feared, yet higher than tlmt wdiicli rageil in 
tlie blood, 1 would have given more than J 
need name to liavc had a fe\v mhiub’s of 
confidential comimming wdth the distractofl 
girl. J saAv that her heart, with all its load 
of sorrows, was in my hands. She ventured 
to kiss her mother, hut in silence, and tl)eu 
left us. The good lady foliowVd in a very 
few minutes ; and almost iniinediaicly re¬ 
turned to say, “ The foolish thing was already 
Hhleep ! ” And no doubt Mary Anno Imd 
feigned slcej), 

Wc now had tea; and w’hcn Mrs. Moir, 
carryincr tea w ith her to Mary Atine, left us 
to gather iutolligeiice for a se(M)nd bulletin, 
David assailed me wdth a whispejvJ, 1 be¬ 
seech ye, Mr. Jtichard, speak to tlic wife to 
be loss severe wdth tlie bit lassie 1 Tlicy’ll 
break my heart between them ! Slio sees nac 
j)eer to Mary Anne, I ken that; and yet the 
yammer for one fault or another is never ont 
of Iter momh. Of the thousand ways ilie 
womeii-folks have of spoiling their doehters, 
Mr. Itichard, tlu) worst, to jny mind, is this 
endless yammerM, and yaUerin\ and ntUf- 
nagging^ for little or nothing. And the worst 
of fill is, thefie #c?/c4-(tough) hearted anld car- 
linn little think how' their hitter scalding words 
blister and crush a tender young R}>irit. 1 
mind myself the bumting heart I used to 
have, even when man-^imkh^ when, if 1 had 
slept an hour ower lang in a morning, or let 
the young beasts I was liording get u rug o’ 
the green com, a thrawn auld sorrow o* a 
bachelor uncle I liad would liave prophesied 
the ill end sbeh sinful beginnings would come 
to; and that less than the gallows, the end 
just made by one Iloh Gunn, hanged at 
Aberdeen for horsc^stealing, would not atone 
rfor backslidings like mine. These are cruel, 
senseless sayings, Mr, Richard! and they arc 
w^oi-se than fooiisli that drive young creatures 
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to judge ower hardly o’ tlieiusclvea, and lose 
self-respect, for zt)ere nonsense. There was 
ne’er ony thing lost by showing kindness to a 
kindly natuiv.—I wish our minister would 
preach about that.” 

In honest David’s strictures on moral dis¬ 
cipline, so far as I understood them, I fully 
concurred, Mary Anne was reported still 
quiet, and aslccj). 1 was, at least, aware 
that she wislied to seem so, to avoid all con- 
veraation for this night. 

From my own window I saw her chamber 
was dark by midnight; and I wont to bed, 
ruminating on the events of the evening, and 
more perplexed than ever. It w'as idle to 
torment myself. I was convinced that she 
wished to give me her confidence, and with 
it the pow'er of aiding and counselling her*; 
and I subdued my anxiety and curiosity, re¬ 
solving to visit her chamber next morning, 
— a liberty which I had always enjoyed, in 
common with her father, when she was 
really sick. 

1 was taking my morning coffee, in the 
straggling light of a gray, damp day-break, 
when Mrs. Moir’s maid-servant brought the 
hasty tidings, that “ Master had gone early 
to th(» Hank, 3Iissis was in hickstencs, and 
Miss Mary Anne w'as run away.” 

I lost no time in going to “ Missis,” ’J'hc 
sligljt natural antipathy which existed be¬ 
tween us, and all the petty tiffs and resent¬ 
ments of eighteen yeai’s, gave way befort* tlie 
extreme distress of my neighbour; violent 
and undignified in expression, bnt deep and 
real in suffering. She accused lier Imsbatid, 
she upbraided myself, she railed at the Irish¬ 
woman, she execrated her own harshness, 
and blamed the whole world, save her “ Dear, 
beautiful child—her Mary Anne—who must, 
she was certain, have thrown herself over 
Blackfriars Bridge, for fear of being scolded 
for the loss of her boa: — there could he no 
doubt of it.” 

I’hc only' thing in which the unha]tj)y 
woman showed reason, w’as, that X should 
Jose no time iu setting out in my search, 
and in being persuaded to put off her pattens, 
remain whciv she was, and keep herself and 
hov clamorous maid within doors; leav¬ 
ing me, instead of tlie constable, to deal 
witli JVlw. Huiikett. I left her rather more 
composed by my assurance, that the catas¬ 
trophe she droaded was utterly impossible, 
and my promise of not returning without 
tidings of Mary Anne. 

This interview occupied a very few minutes. 
My first hope was Mrs. Plunkett, who was 


ah'eady on duty at her station, talking to 
herself rubbing gently, and piling her orafiges 
and loUypops. She accosted me in her onli- 
nary way, with the genial, heart-reaching 
courtesy of an Irish greeting. 

“ Morrow! Mr. Richard, sir, — and a raw* 
one it is to them poor boy's were hung that 
same. 1 see where you been down the lane. 
The Misthress is among her troubles, this 
misty morning, it seems: — well, sorrow hit 
of my'self heeds that same, if no harm come 
to the good, purty girl. Och, devil a core 
for the ould one, Mr. Richard, sir.” She 
laughed good-humouredly. 

Though Peg was a generous woman, her 
generosity was of tlie national comjdexion. 
It was rarely displayed in raagnaniinify to¬ 
wards an enemy, or even to a fallen foe. 

” She'd be glad to have tlie little girl at 
home to-day', even to spaike to tlie Irish 
harry-woman,” added I’cg. 

All my addross could extract little infor¬ 
mation from so stanch an ally and auxiliary 
as Mrs. Plunkett, wlio hated her insolent 
Engli^ neighbour willi a hatred of twenty 
yeans’ standing ; and who, besides, reckoned 
herself of the daughter’s and there¬ 

fore opjiosod to the mother. Any sacrifice 
would have seemed slight, compared to the 
dishonour of betraying Mary' Anne, or to the 
baseness of troacheiy. 

“ I’lf tell ye nothing, Mr. Richard ; what 
should I kuow of the little ghd ? — I secu 
where ye come from, sh', down the lane. 
What should 1 tell ye of the iioor girl?” 

T could not disabuse the woman of the 
belief, that to tell of Mary Auue’s doings to 
her motlier Avas wrong and treadiory. 1 had 
lost my time and my eloquence. 1 became 
angry at last, and Avas so far left to my OAS'n 
folly and igiu»rance, or forgetfulness of Irish 
nature, as to threaten a magistrate, — that 
insolent threat, always too familiar to London 
lips. All lier Hibernian blood Avas in a rage. 
I Avisb some of our cold, stiff, tragedy heroines 
had seen i’cg as she drew herself up and ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ And yc would—would y'c ?—^y'c would— 
to the widow stranger woman, who sought 
honest bread uiuh r tlie shadow of your roof 
for seven years, for the bed-rid Inother, and 

the fatliei-less little ones?-Och, no, Mr. 

Richard, and that ye Avonld not: — and, 
excuse my passion—^but y'c should not have 
said that same, sir.”—I avhs, indeed, heartily 
ashamed of having said “ that same.” 

But for a hasty word, ill would it become 
me to forget wiiat ye done for me and mine:” 
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. —I had attended the family with my heyt 
medical skill in typhus fever, though 1 fear 
they had little faith in lut—** Or showed the 
will to do, any way, which is the same—^and 
what she done ! ”—And the grateful woman 
kissed the little ebony cross, with which I 
had presented her on the death of our com¬ 
mon friend, Sister Agathe, >vlioin She regarded 
as a Saint, and, for ought I knew, on lioli- 
days invoked as one, ‘SVml if it he, sir, 
that it is as you say, for the little giiTs own 
good, that I should tell you nil I know, then 
I will, if you swear on tlie Rook, not to 
acquaint the mother.—By tlie same token, I 
liad a noticiii that I ought to tell you, and 
had a drame about that same this last night 
too/* Here a female friend and country- 
w'oinanwas called from a neighbouring cellar. 

“Morrow! Mrs. Tuoiny.-She is a 

true creature, Mr Kiehard,—1 wonitl trust 
her with a harry of gould, — that !Mrs. 
Tuomy, Will ye just give a lake to the 
harry, ma’am, wliilst I run iij> to tlie place 
with the doctor, to see the oiild hidy, poor 
ould haisUi,—and sure IM do nioi-e for your¬ 
self again.” 

“ With all the veins, Mrs. Plunkett, nu/am, 
and compliments to the ould lady this same 
momiug.” And, these civilities exchanged, 
I followed Peg’s stoutest campaigning stride 
to the garret, where her bed-rid ancient 
mother, so aflcctionatdy named ‘‘ the poor 
ould baiste,” had Iain for many years. 

“ Welcome to the j»lace, ^ir, and to the seat 
in it! yiie ’ll be glad to see yc, dear ould 
baiste. Moder dear, this is the doctor! ” 
Peg bawled.—Rut 1 have no time for this 
scene, wdiich Peg liad tact enough to perceive 
I w’as imijatient of. She U>ok, from a small 
brown, broken tea-pot, or pipkin of .some 
kind,—part of the apparatus used in her 
lollypop maimfacture, J believe,—a numher 
of letters or jjapers, blotted aiid tear-stained 
scrawls, hut all in the well-known haiul- 
WTjting of my poor Mary Anne. There may 
be persons who would have thought it dis¬ 
honourable to read these writings. 1 luul no 
scruples or admonitions of conscience. I 
loved the wTiter well,—^aiul my heart gave 
my eyes free warrant, 

“ And you were the ine.^^scuger in tliis 
affair?” 

“To Ncw'gate prison, sir?—then, in troth, 
I w'as. I don’t deny it, Mr. Richard. Covid 
I refuse tlie poor cratur, who, the tliin wdiite 
face tould me, was on her knees to me, ns 
for the bare life to go? In txvth, then, I 
could not.” 
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“ I do not blame you ; but tell me, and 
quickly, what passed.” ^ I looked to the 
papers again. They were—blotted, confused, 
interlined, as they appeared—the history of 
a criminal case—materials for a brief, in 
short—full of jiatlietic pleading, hcart-insjiircd 
eloquence, and, what was mure surprising, 
acute reasoning on facts and minute circum¬ 
stances of evidence, though the writer was 
only my poor Mary Anne, and thi?, beyond 
all doubt, her first law-pajKT. 

“Go on, Mrs. I’lunkctt! I am all im¬ 
patience.” 

“ Then, first, the poor girl swore me on tlie 
Rook, or, all as one, tuke my word and 
honour, as an Irishwoman, never to tell who 
sent me there ; for, somehow', she saw in the 
papers, that Mr. Lyiidsay lioylo, who is a 
gentleman born, was put up by them dirty 
scamps, for some thrille of money Miezzled.” 

I held the blotted lirief; so I knew the 
whole liistory, and 1 was impatient on other 
points. Mr. Lyndsay Boyle’s habits of 
thoughtle.ss extravagance had led liim into 
difficulties. He had exhausted the funds, 
and offended the feelings of his relations. 
He had also quarrelled with his rascally 
employers, the fla&h Wine and Spirit Com- 
puny. 11c was in possession of their dis¬ 
honest secrets of trade, w hich he had detected, 
and they were resolved t<» ruin him,and send 
him out of the country. Jt was an unhappy 
affair, and, very jirolnibly, a case of infamous 
conspiTa<*y. Rut how came iny unfortunate 
goddaughter to be involved in it ? 

“ No nmre tlian the babe to be born to¬ 
morrow knew the poor cratur, Mr. Richard, 
thougli the boy v\as once, in a way, her 
bachelor; but was she to see him hung ?” 

“ Hung ! —not .so had a.s that neither. It 
i.s only transportatimi — a case under Sir 
'J’homas RJoiners act, — that merciful and 
equitalde law, Mrs. I’lunkett, hy wliieh the 
jiinched cmbez/.hT of 5s. is more liable to 
juinishmciit, ruin to himself, and all eoiiticc- 
ted w ith Jiim, in fame, fortune, and happi- 
ne.s.s, than the embezzler of 4*50,000 ; as the 
latter has a thouHand better chances of 
eluding justice in the first instance, or of 
baffling it in the end. The sum for which 
this foolish young fellow is committed sooins 
£4, 10s.” 

“Just that, sir — Mr. Tim Byrne, a 
countryman, a Treda* man 1 met in New¬ 
gate, tould me all about it; for the young 
gentleman himself is, tliey say, mad entirely 


* Drogheda, 1 bellave, U meant. 
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with the grief and affront—and indeed he 
looked like it. — Tlie shame of the world on 
them! to harm so handsome a boy, and to 
break the heart of the poor girlccn for such 
a thrifle.” 

Mrs. Plunkett would look neither to 
statute nqg common law, nor offence to 
justice. She stuck to ^‘ruhiing a boy for £4, 
J Os.” — 1 had difficulty in keeping her to her 
text, on which she discoursed something at 
large. 

Och, little could I make of liim, though 
1 was us cunning as tlie Uukl One not to 
mention the girleon. Tic looked mighty 
high, and luirdened, and ])roud at first; and 
Avhistlcd, and tramped about the yard as long 
as I stood, and made a laughing too.—‘And 
how is your neighbour, old David Aloir, and 
his pretty daughtersa^^s he. ‘All very 
well, but udll be sorry to the heart for you, 
sir/ says I. ‘ Oh, tell Miss Mary Anne not 
to concern herself about me;’ — and with 
tliat the whistle began again ; and then he 
shouted ‘Damnation!* aiui round on his 
heel, and away from me, for v/e were in the 
yard. And with that comes my countryman, 
1'iin Dyrne, who makes Ins bit of brade, i)Oor 
sowl, writing of letters for the prisoners, and 
the like. ‘ lie is a fine young man, Mrs. 
Plunkett, ma’am/ says lie ; “ and if you 
<;aro for him or his, you must get an attorney, 
ma’am, and a counsel, Uud a brief drawn, 
and no time to lose; and five poun<ls 
at the very laste.* And with that 1 came 
home to Miss Mary Anne, waiting me hero, 
poor dear! 

“‘Not concern myself?* cried the poor 
cratur. Had you but seen her, Mr. Richard! 

‘ Ocli! how can he imagine his friends could 
help tliat! * cried she. IVoth, had I born her, 
I could not be more sorry for the young 
cratur; and he was a gay, frank boy, too. 
Miss Mary Anno durst not tell the mother 
or the father ; and five pounds were to us 
the Bank of Ireland — to her and myself, 
I moan ; for if I had it, Mr. Richard —’* 

“ Well, what did you?” 

“Och< one or other of us,— T believe it 
was herself, — thinks, ‘ Sure Tim Byrne 
could help us something.* So back I goes, 
just as they were locking up, and Tim going 
hpmc for the night; and I traited him my¬ 
self on the way back, not to bo bringing gin 
to the place, and poor Miss Mary Anne, who 
is a genteel cratur, waiting in it—Mr. Lynd- 
say Boyle’s mitry as I called her to Tim: — 
no occasion for that vagabono knowing every 
thing. So he tould her the whole story; and 
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all night long she sat up in her ovm place, 
and wrote them scribbles, myself buying 
candles for her, to chate the ould one ; and 
yesterday morning early, I took the clean 

copy—the brief it is— to Mr. -- j with 

two gould sovereigns ; and the ciniel baiste, 
jiiitting that in his pocket, would not look to 
mo. ‘More money!* says he, ‘I can 
offer no counsel this long brief with a paltry 
two sovereigns ;* and back I came to the poor. 
girh who looked like one distracted. 'The 
fSessions going hot on — no attomey, no 
counsel, no W'itness, and no money to pro¬ 
cure them. Tim frightened the jKjor girlcen 
out of her little wdts ; and indeed, and in 
troth, 1 fear he is a bit of a rogue, Tim. 

‘ Could not you get something on them ear¬ 
rings, ma’am,* says he; and out came the 
bits of ear-rings—down in his hand — and 
aAvay she fled, and I saw her no more.” 

“ And wdiere is Mary Anne now, at this 
moment?” was my impatient cry. 

“ And indeed, and iii troth, the Pace 
knows, Mr. Richard ! Only this morning, 
the cratur that slaves for the ould w'onianher 
moth^rj tould me the pretty bird had flown; 
and where she is gone was the very Ihing I 
meant, sir, to ax yourself: and if I were in 
your place, sir, I w^ould have^ the young 
things married out of hand, and let them 
comfort one anotlior.” 

* was already Jmlf way down the crazy 
stair. “ How could yon, ivoman, delay me 
in this way?” 

“ ’Hien, indeed, Mr. Richard, darling-” 

“Go to the-! 1 mean go to your 

barrow. Peg; and if you see Mary Anne re¬ 
turning, bring licr here to ^vait me.** 

“ Then I will, jewel; — and why w'ould 
the ould lady cross her? She took her own 
way — w hy cross the ])oor girl, if it*s that 
young man she fancies ?” 

“ Hush, hush! ” 

Newgate prison was my aim ; hut in¬ 
fluenced by I’cg’a infonnatiou, as this was 
ill the heat of tlie Sessions, I went first to the 
Did Bailey — that wholesale mart of English 
criminal justice, whci'e till the other day life, 
character, liappiucss, peace of mind, were, 
from six to ten times in one hour, going! 
agoing! gone! 

• Who that has once seen the general aspect, 
and watched the proceedings of that yawning 
mouth of Avernus can ever forget it ? Why 
have we not moral as well as historical 
painters ? Hogarth has left us some striking 
lessons, and Cmikshankshas done something: 
— the Old Bailey alone, every^ day of the 
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Seasons, might have furuiabed numbers my goddaughter from the olhcers who has- 
mthout'number. It was about ten o’clock teued to conduct, or cany her out. 
when I entered the Court. Befoi'e eleven I “He is sold—tho poor fellow is sold!” 
had seen at least sue coses tried, and us many were the indignant whispers and exclamations 
juvenile thieves found guilty, and left read}', of the respectable persons around me, in whom 
at a future day, to be sentenced in tho lump, free notions of the rights of property, and the 
1 mean, in one day, or rather one hour, to he liabit of tlueving, hod by no moun^obliterated 
condemned by the score to the hulks, trans- all sense of natural justice, whatever the 
purtation, whipping, or imprisouiueut. There virtuous may think. Their sympathy with 
, was complete ^vision of labour here. 1 on- Boyle was lively and intense. Many of tlio 
deavoured to ascertain what cases stood next ])Oor wretches had probably passed tluough 
to come on. No one could tell. Probably tlie some ordeal, or were liable to it. As I 
no one there distinctly new. It seemed all pmshed tlirough the crowd, 1 came upon the 
matter of accident or caprice; and all was attorney, who had been ajtparently in hot 
crowd, hurry, buzz, bustle, and confusion. I pursuit of the counsel, now tir&t found, 
was at a loss w'hether to remain where I was, “ Bless my soul! ” cried the atloniey, “ but 
or at once rcjtair to Newgate, when my resolu- this is really unlucky.”—Has that man a 
tion was fixed by tJio inuiuhlcd call for a soul by w'hich to bless himself ? 
prisoner, w]ii>se name, at least to my fancy, “ lla! tJie case closed,” replied the counsel, 
resembled “Lyndsay Boyle and the young wheeling round; and, flirting his bundled 
man himself was brought forward, escorted briefs, involving the fortunes of probably 
in the usual manner,—changed, indeed, from some other half dozen w'rctche.s, he scamjiered 
what 1 had seen him some mouths before. 1 otT to another Court. 

could not look upon the poor youth witlnout “And is my evidence to he wholly useless? 
deepinterest and compassion. Ills case atipear- —not to be heard, sir?” said a decent-looking 
ed to excite considerable curiosity'. Tiie court young tradesman, who now found tlic attor- 
became crowded aud choked uj» hy all kinds ney that hud been in search of iiiiu. “ I have 
of people. I was pushed back, and, from the waited hero every day tliis week, and this is 
noise^ confusion, and hubbub on every side, Thursday,togive evidence, whiclilam morally 
it was impossible, from tbe place where J certain would have cleai-ed Mr. Lyudsay 
stood at last jammed in, to hear one word Boy'lc,” 

distinctly of the trial piuceeding before mo in “We must now sec what can be done 
dumb show. 1 looked on the unfortunate thnnigb the Pardon Power,” said tho attorney', 
culprit, and the pantomime of justice per- “If he has friends, there is no fear of liiiu yet.” 
forming before me, with a swell of indignant “ But if he have none ? ” said the witness, 
feeling which I shaJl not describe. The Q’hc attorney s!n*oggcd his shoulders. “ I 
attorney, w'ith wJjom I knew poor Maiy Anne have a dozen cases here to-day — good by'e, 
had left her hard-earned money, was visible sir — write to iiis friends, if you wi&b him 
in the crowd, but distant from the bewildered well, to move the Pardon Power—even that 
prisoner, gesticulating violently, as if calliiig, lakes cashmake way for the lady—fainted, 
or pretending to c-all, to tlie officers of the poor thing 1 ” 

court to got forward his wilnesses—searehing, 1 claimed the unfortunate girl from tho 

or pretending to searcli, for the counsel wlio men who almost carried licr. At tbe sound 
held the hriof, and who could not he found, of my voice she I’evived. .She flew to me, 
The Bench naturullif grumbled. I was after- clasped me, clung to me, aud then iay iiisen- 
wards told that very unusual patience and sible in my arms, till ihe coach, into which 
indulgence had been shown to the ])iisoner. some of the humane bystanders had assisted 
It was indeed fourteen minutes by my w'atch me to lift her, stopped at my brotliePs door, 
from the time he was placed at tlio bar till “ Then,” she first murmured, “ Ywt saw 

the thrilling shriek of a fetnale voice followed it all ? ” , 

the awful guilty; and in the gallery, to which “ I did.” 

I now first looked, I saw a green gauze vefl “Just God 1 who jndgest 1 and was that' a 

falling with tJic sinking head. The shriek just trial ? I never before witnessed one. It 
of woman’s agony was in tliose days not so ■ had ended before I knew it was begun, 
rare in that Court as to juoduce any very GintTr! 0, what will become of him? 
marked sensation. And they say he is half-mad already. If 

“BemovetAeteomon/” was but a customary tbe King were to know this, he would pity 
official mandate, 1 pressed forward to take him; and indeed, indeed, he is not guilty.” 
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I could not deprive the poor gitl of the 
hope that was the growth of her despair* 
‘‘Indeed, I donH believe him guilty, Mary 
Anne ; at least I am certain the punisliment 
is most unequal—^far exceeds the crime.” 

“ You don’t! you don’t! ” she cried, her 
eyes flashing over me witli a wild joy; and 
she covered my hands with her buining 
kisses. 

“ You must be still, my dear Mary Anne. 
You are grieving me and destroying youi-self; 
you must be composed and trust to me.” 

To you! O, yes! to j^ou, my best, my 
only, iny true friend, my good Genius ! ” 

“ I have brought you to my brother’s for 
a few hours, ^fhe family are out of town 
to-day : you must go to l>(»d and be Avell, and 
ill the evening your mother will take you 
home; and no one shall know our affairs 
but ourselves.” I \vas pleased wdth my own 
ari’angement — pleased that my gentle and 
prudent sister was not at home, wlio, I had 
some doubts, 'svould, w’itU all her indulgence, 
have been strongly disposed' to condemn the 
conduct of my goddaughter as a very fla- 
grant breach of female propriety,—which no 
doubt it W'as. 

1 told the necessary lies to the housekeeper, 
who was well acquainted with my god¬ 
daughter ; and the patient, “ suddenly seized,” 
Avas regularly put to bed, and her cliambor 
darkened. 1 j’eturned home. When Mrs. Moir 
heard A\licrel had left her sick daughter, the 
boa again recurred to her as tlie reason of 
Mary Anne’s early flight, wLicU I aUo\ved 
her to believe was as she iuiaginod, induced 
by dread of her righteous displeasure for the 
loss of that piece of gear; a loss which I Avas 

aware Mr, Attorney-had made pretty 

certain. 

Und(‘r Avhal influence, 1 iiin at a loss to 
say, hut involuntarily my 6te])S turned to 
Kewgate. Und(T this same statute against 
1 had kiioAA'n gross injustice and 
oppmssion practised. To city iiierehaiits, 
attonieys, and dealers of all kinds, oinhezzle- 
ment to the smallest extent appears the 
blackest and must atrocious of all crimes : 
hanging is too good for it. From Mary Anne’s 
bric/f or iuyinictioris to the attorney, it ap¬ 
peared that arrears of salary, or the per 
centage on sales duo to the prisoner, very 
considerably exceeded the sum he w'as charged 
with having embezzled. ThB.t sum had been 
paid on a Saturday by the tradesman who 
stood ready to be his leading witness. He 
had granted a regular receipt for it; but on 
Tuesday it had not been paid over to his em- 


* 

ployers, and that night ho was arrested. One 
or two gentlemen in business, with whom I 
talked the affair over on my way to Newgate, 
gave me very little hope. Fourteen years* 
transi)ortatioii to the penal colonies waS 
really no such great hai*dship to a young 
fellow, who might make his way there very 
well. The jury Avould not recommend him 
as a fit subject of the Pardon Power, assuredly; 
nor would a single gentleman in the city say 
one word in behalf of a man convicted of the 
dangerous and groAving crime of embezzle¬ 
ment. The extravagance and dishonesty of 
clerks w^re getting be^unid all bounds. Mr. 
Lyndsay Boyle attended races, probably 
gamed; kept a couple of horses, and, at least, 
one mistress. 1 need not say, that though 
the youth had been foolish enough, tliere was 
not one Avord of truth, in these statements, as 
I found, Avhen 1 afterAvards rigidly traced 
his whol(? course of life and conversation. 

But, in the mean time, I AA^cnt to visit the 
prisoner. Our previous acquaintance had 
neither heeu very inthnate nor cordial. Now 
he ^crived me with coldness and hauteur 
enough, and talked of his own condition in 
what I may fairly term a style of unbecom¬ 
ing bravado. But by and by he loAvered his 
tone ; and on his clearly perceiving that I 
really had a strong impression of his inno¬ 
cence, and questioned the fairness of his trial, 
I gained Jum at once. He became as frank 
as he had been haughty ; and placed so much 
confidence in my sympathy as, on slender 
solicitation, to tell me his Avhole story, and 
to all butAveep in my presence, Avithout being 
humiliated by the exposure of his true feel¬ 
ings. 

The neglect of his relatives stung him the 
deepest. lie had Avriften and re-written 
home. True, there was little time ; but 
could they not have sent,—could they not 
have flown! He ncATr once alluded to Maiy 
Anne or her family, saA^'O to say, very coldly, 
that he “had ])een Aveak enough — 
enough — to apply to David Moir for a loan 
of five pounds to procure legal assistance, 
and had received no answer.” 1 afterwards 
learned that it AA^as the f urtiA’^e perusal of this 
letter, intercepted by her mother, which had 
made my goddaughter acquainted with the 
fate of Boyle. 

We had conversed for at least two hours; 
and I Avas now really, for his own sake and 
that of justice, and quite independently of 
Mary Anne, animated by the desire of aidirAg 
the young man to clear up this unhappy 
transaction. Wlien we were about to part. 
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&nd wliile he pressed me to retarn to see liim 
the jailob^ or their assistants, ushered in a 
party of gentlemen with an tiuusual hustle 
and ceremony, one of them evidently just off 
a long journey. 

“ My uncle! ” cried the prisoner, springing 
forward to meet a gentleman attended by 
the Common Sergeant, the Chaplain of New¬ 
gate, and one of the Aldermen, who, if T 
remember aright, w'as Mr. Alderman Waith- 
nian. 

“ And I am too late!—Lyndsay, what 
dreadful disgrace is this ? ” The gentleman 
sat down urithout seeing, at least without 
accepting the hand his unfortunate nephew 
had held out. 'I'he young man changed 
colour repeatedly, and, indeed, ajjpeared so 
painfully agitated, that I would have gone 
away to spare my own feelings, had he not 
silently held me. 

Scenting the prey from afar, the attorney 
in the case followed the gentlemen into the 
private room we now obtained ; and Boyle’s 
uncle, who belonged to the legal profession, 
heard him “ on the merits.” lie made state¬ 
ments, which, from Mary Anne's memorial, 
I took it upon myself to coiuratliet and 
explain. 'Fho uncle now held out his hand to 
his young kinsman, who appeared astonislied 
to learn that he really, after all, had enjoyed 
the beneht of legal assistance at his trial. 
The attorney had still to play his jiart; and 
as several functionaries were present whom it 
was not prudent to oflend, 1 had tlie pleasure 
of hearing judge, jury, agent, and counsel, 
exonerated from all blame. Nothing bad 
gone amiss; the trial was full and fair ; 
every one had done his duty, and no one was 
in fault save “ the ])oor young woman, tiie 
prisoner’s wife or sister, who was so dreadfully 
agitated, that she had made a memorial so 
long and confused, that no counsel could read 
it, and was so late of lodging the fee, &c.— 
Now, there was nothing for it but the Pardon 
Power.” 

I thought Boyle's eyes would have pierced 
me during part of this discourse. I left him 
with his friends, hy his uncle’s direction 
writing to his mother, and went to my 
brother’s to see Mary Anne. 

“ Are you quite alone ? ” said the languid 
girl. 

“ Quite alone ! ” There was a long pause. 

“ And have you any news ? ” 

“Very good news.” She started up from 
her pillow', looking anxiously in my face. 
“ Well, lie down till I tell you.” 

** I am lying.” 


“ Turn your eyes from the light, then.— 
left Mr.’Boyle with an uncle from Dublin, 
the Common Sergeant, the Recorder of 
London.” 

“ His uncle, Mr. Lyndsay t ” 

"How the deuce should 1 I mm the lad’s 
Irish relations t—Alderman Waithman, and 
a Mr.-, a particularly rascally attorney.” 

“ Oh ! ” sighed the patient .—**' And now I 
have no doubt that a pardon wdll Ire obtained 
for Boyle,”—«lie sprang up again,—“ in a few 
W'eoks, perhaps ; so we need trouble our wise 
heads no more about him.” 

“ Oh, no 1 no! no more-” sobbed iny 

patient. “ I'his is, indeed, all we could desire. 

He will be pardoned ; and he is innocent.- 

But do the innocent need partlon? Jle is 
innocent.”— 

“ Hush !—I hear your mother’s voic"‘.” 

“ O, it is enough—he is i>anloned.” 'riierc 
was another pause. “ And was tliat all (. ” 

“All!—Mr. Boyle had the delicacy not 
to mention to me the name of any fonner 
friend.” 

“ That was right,” sighed my patient, 
becoming very pale, and sinking down on 
her pillow.—“Now', he can never know ; no 
one can guess.—It w'ould kill me should ajiy 
one suspect the wild things of these last two 
days.” 

4 

Mrs. IMoIr entered on tip-toc. I used a 
little finoHse. — Sleepint^ and decidedly 
better,” was my whisper—fever much lower 
—ran so hi^b that it was thought l)cst to cut 
off her hair ! ” 

My Mary Anne’s beautiful hair! her 
father will be so A^xed ! ” 

Well, but aon’t vex her about it—^iievcr 
mention her loss ! ” 

‘^Certainly not—and though her father 
likes that SoottLsli mood, 1 always thought 
Mary Anne looked much nicer in a neat, 
tidy cap,” 

Three days after this my g(Mldaugl\ter 
walked with me for some miles, quite recover¬ 
ed, she said ; but it took a time. In a few 
weeks, however, she went into my brother’s 
family for the winter, on the condition, that 
from Saturday to Moud.iy, site was to come 
Lome to our lane. 

With all the inquiries, and all the influ¬ 
ences of back-stairs and front entrances that 
could be exei'ted, it was full two months 
before the Pardon Power released the prisoner, 
acknoAvledged to liave been unjustly con- 
deimied. By this time avc were become great 
friends. I had seen him often. Perhaps 
adversity had been of service in cometing 




MARY ANN¥/S HAIR. 
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his faelts of pride and heedlessness, and some¬ 
thing might be attributed to the remoA'^al of 
my original prejudices, for now I not only 
merely liked, but, on increased intimacy, 
conceived a highly favourable opinion of Mr, 
Lyndsay Boyle. 

One of his first visits on his enlargement, 
was made to myself. He was about to rtjtuni 
to Ireland with good prospects; and having 
a great opinion of my skill, save tlie mark ! 
ill vertUy he wished my directions in laying 
out some of the money his liberal uncle had 
supplied him with in pretty things as presents 
to kike home—cameos, or mosaic ornaments, 
or trinketry of some kind or other. I took 
him to the shop of my friend, Mrs, fl > — ; 
and his own good taste led liini to select some 
of her fairy sculptures. While lie bargained 

with the lady, G-talked apart in an under 

voice to mo :—The great lady lias returned 
from Brigliton at last, Richard ; and she is 
chnrinod with the young girl’s hair.—You 
can’t have forgot the girl who sold Mrs. G - 
her hair ; whom you scampered after like n 
madman that night in Octolier last. Don’t 
you reincmlicr the girl’s hair that you said, 
in your own wild way, the old Greeks would 
have raised into a constcllati(ui, and adored 
by the name of Mariamne.” 

‘‘Alary Anna, my love,” cried glib Airs. 

G- ^ who, though deejdy engaged in her 

Italian merchandise, had, like all clever .shop- 
woincii, at least three pairs of eyes and ears 
corres|>onding; nor were young Boyle’s cle^ 
ficient. As we walked along, he said, a propos 
dcs batten^ “ By the way, how are our old 
friends, the Aloirs ? AI iss Moir is iu»t at home 
j 1 believe ? ” “ ATy goddaughter resides for this 

winter in my brother’s family.” lie walked 
with me to tlie door of the house^ and was 
not invited in. "We stood on the steps. “ Do 
you not, pardon me, Mr. Richard, think 
Mrs. Moir an exceedingly disagreeable, ill- 
j tempered woman T’ 

I That is an odd, if not a severe rcmnrk : 
most ladies can he disagreeable enough when 
it so pleases them ; exceedingly disagreeable, 
is a strong phrase.” 

Were it not for that vulgar woman :— 
noxv, David is an lumest old Trojan—1 like 
him.” It vas not my business to spell out 
Mr. Boyle’s meanings: he fished out of me 
that 1 WHS, tliat same evening, to attend my 
brother’s children and their little governess 
to the pantomime. lie was in the box before 
us with \ cousin I had formerly seen; a lad 
just entered at Lincoln’s Inn. I was first 
made aware of liis presence by my god¬ 


ei 


daughter, who sat by me, being ^seized with 
one of her ague-fits, that universal shiveiing 
which was her strongest manifestation m 
feeling, when soul and body maintained tlie 
passionate struggle. Not a feature was dis* 
composed; nor could any one, save mysell^ 
liave guessed that her emotion arose from 
any thing save severe external cold. 
dear, poor Miss Moir is so cold! ” cried one of 
my little nieces, wrapping her fat arms round 
Mary Anne, as she pushed farther into a 
corner, and drew her bhawl the closer. As 
the performance proceeded, keeping her eyes 
steadily fixed upon the stage, she talked and 
even smiled with the laughing children and 
myself, and showed so wonderfully little of 
affected surprise, when Air, Lyndaay Boyle 
ventured to recognise lier, and wlien she coldly 
bowed to him, as to baffle even me. 

“ I thought she had been younger, Lynd¬ 
say,” was the wliispor of the cousin, ‘*Sho 
looks quite an old woman, or at least a young 
matron.” 

“ SIic is not so very old, though ; but that 
ugly cap,—it covers her glorious liair.” 

“ Gloriom hair I ” returned the youth, 
laughing at the extravagant phrase; “ Do 
you hear Lyndsay’s description, Mr, Taylor?” 

‘‘ Beautifuh hair she hady' was my re¬ 
sponse. 

‘‘ And why has not nov* ? ” 

"Because she cut it off in a brain fever, 
ono night in October last,” was my whisper 
— a sally repented as soon as made. 

The young man started up suddenly, 
jdaced his handkerchief to his brow, and left 
the box. TJio cousin followed, imagining 
some sudden illness, I was almost provoked 
by the cold, demure air, which Mary Anne 
wore throughout the rest of the night; and 
was only reconciled to her, when I had, un¬ 
intentionally, worked up licr womanly feel¬ 
ings to a rage of pi ide, fully six months after 
Boyle liad left London, without any attempt to 
see more of us. But to that paroxysm 1 liave 
already alluded ; nor did I ever again dare to 
hint at the possibility of Mary Anne having 
fallen in love, without due wooing, and all 
the proper rites of courtsliip- 

Alr. Boyle had been franker in explanation 
with myself; l)iit 1 was prudent this time, 
and thought silence, as tf> his sentiments, no 
liad auxiliary to the maidenly pride of my 
goddaughter, disdainful as she was become. 
If rash and impetuous in her love, Mary 
Aunc was, at least, abundantly prudent in 
her marriage. She appeared for some years 
to show even that natural vocation to the 
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serenity of old maidenhood, which some 
women realiy have—-lot tho men say as 
they will. Her mother Imd been dead for 
three years, and her faUier retired from the 
hank before the united entreaties of her 
fri^ads could shake a ivaolution early formed 
against tlie “ honoured state.” She has now, 
however, been, for above seven years, the wife 

— and, I have reason to believe, the happy 
one ■— of a thriving and highly respectable 
distiller in the county of Antrim, and tlie 
mother of I know not how many fine chil¬ 
dren. Her father, who lives with her, is, I 
find, extremely useful to her husl)sn<l; and 
happier, he writes me,'than ever he was in 
his life l»efore. At this very period, Marj' 
Anne is still spoiling her third boy, Dick 
Taylor, who, by David’s letters, is almost as 
great a genius and prodigy as his nauie-father 

— accor^ng to IVurse Wilks—was fifty 
years ago.—-Specimens of his poetry have 
been scut me ; and of liis painting I possess 
a “chimera din*,” which 1 am credibly in¬ 


formed is a horse. Mary Anne’s last'letter 
to me begins, “ I am writing to my dear god¬ 
father with Dick in my lap. — Indeed every 
body says he is the most charming little 
fellow they ever saw. He insists on making 
these scratches for a letter to * Grandpapa 
Taylor.’ ” 

Dut the charm of roy Mary Anne’s epistles 
is, that though I have not seen her for seven 
years, each is written as if 1 had ftissed her 
last night. We sliall never grow out of ac¬ 
quaintance. My brother’s family visited the 
Moirs last summer, on their tour to the 
Giant’s Causeway. The most novel intelli¬ 
gence they brought me was this from my 
sister Anne:—“And gracious, Richard, 
could you ever believe it, — Mrs. Lynusay 
Boylk is growing stout, and can whip her 
children ! — Her very last words to me, with 
tears in her eyes, after I was in the can-iage, 
were, * Will my godfather newr come!’” — 
Yes, before 1 die, I sliall see ouM Ireland and 
roy dear Mary Anne! 


GOVERNOR FOX. 
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There is one comer of a newspaj er which 
never escapes mo, — no, not in tiio broadest, 
closest double-sheet, jiut forth after a long 
debate alxiut jicnsions and sineeiiros. During 
a money panic, I may chance to look first at 
the price of stoc'ks, — and, p<*riding a West¬ 
minster election, glance at the latest state of ■ 
tho poll; but sooner or later ] am sure to | 
return and ]iore over the obituary. Some ol‘ j 
my friends say tliis is a snnptom of aire | 
cteeping on, soTuclliing like an old ln.dy buy¬ 
ing a new “ Practice of Piety,” in a print a 
size larger than is required i»y her present 
spectacles. I only know that the obituary 
is to me a column which at all times teems 
w'ith grave, yet not unpleasant histories. 
There I see my old acquaintances, slight or 
intimate, and long lost sight of, for the last 
time. We tnect once again to jiart in peace, 
and for ever. No man indulges harsh or 
unkindly feelings in penising the obituary. 
This column, with which the newspaper 
moralizes its motley pages, is to myself as j 
]iroductive of musing contemplation, a.s a | 
saunter, backwards and forwards, beneath '[ 
the elms of some antique and rural church¬ 
yard, in a June evening, — when the rooks 
above have settled for tlie night, when tho 


curfew has ceas<'d to toll, and the fantastic, 
flickerinsr shadows cast by the sunken tomb¬ 
stones, are fast vanishing from the grass. 

I could not exactly recollect whether it was 
to my young frieinl W'alpole, with whom I 
sat, that 1 owed my original aequaintance 
with Captain Stephen Fox, or if 1 first saw 
liim as the client of my brother .Tames: butl 
well rcnitanhcr the circimistanc*cswhich taught 
mo to revise my hasty anil unfavourable 
opinion of the. tough old (Jovemor. Had I 
known him only in his capacity of client, 
his death, in the obituaiy of a provincial 
pap<'r, would scarcely have drawn from me 
the half-supprc-ssed ^hen! with which I met 
tlie likeliest piece of intelligence in the woi’ld, 
—that a strong-willed, hale man, of nearly 
fourscore, full of vitality, and resolute upon 
Jiving on for another ten years, had neveilhe- 
Joss been ooinjicllcd .suddenly to submit to 
the common lot, all his plans unexecuted. 
One thing remarkable was the list of legacies 
ajipended to the notice. These were out of all 
keeping with the character of the beqneatber; 
—but this might be the effect of a fit of death¬ 
bed remorse. 

Afy young friend, who, from various cir¬ 
cumstances, felt even more interest in the 
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event Ilian myeclf, had tlirust tlie newspaper 
into my hand, pointing to the notice, — say¬ 
ing, in a slightly tremulous voice — “ See 
here! Poor, old fellow! He was, with all his 
queemenses, a sound-hearted man, and the 
friend of me and mine, when a friend was of 
more value to ua tlian now.” 

I now perfectly recollected where I had 
first seen the old Governor. It was at a 
funeral, where the gentleman with whom I 
now sat, then a hoy of six years, attended as 
chief mourner. I recollected the greyish tint 
of the sky, and the colour and smell of the 
'I'lianies, on that day, when Nature appeared 
in her pensive, half-mourning weeds, as I 
hurried on from London to Rochester in the 
fltago-coach. 

“ This is qnite a duty to your mind, 
Richard,” my hrothcr had said. He wished 
to make me his deputy. “I have some 
touch of a flying gout to-day, and am, be¬ 
sides, to tell the tnith, so plaguily busy at 
tins opening of the term. The undertaker 
will, of coarse, do every thing in the Inst 
manner; hut the Walpoles are not persons to 
l>e neglected—and I shall like to ho able to 
write to Noi-thamptonshire, that, though in¬ 
disposition prevented me from attending the 
funeral, wv Itroiher had seen every proper 
attention paid to the remains of Lieutenant 
Walpole, which Iwcame his hirtii and 
family.” 

“ His j-mu/ws/—could nothing have been 
done for the animated body? Is he the 
same poor yomig man I saw lately at yoiu* 
chambers?” 

“ The same, poor fellow! lie was severely 
wounded in tlie affair of Alkinacr, and 
brought into Chatham. There, is a ])octr 
widow, too, who posted down to meet him, 
and one or two children. It is a melancholy 
story, — hut Anne w'ill tell yon all about it. 
I have no time,—only my instructions from 
Sii- Hugh Wali)ole’8 steward, aro, tliat the 
funei'al i)e coiiduetcd in the most respectable 
manner ; and that the doatli be properly, hut 
simply announced in the St. tTamejt'g Chfo~ 
nick. Will you attend to that too?” 

“ And the young widow, and the two or 
three children?” 

“ O! J have no orders about them, I am 
sorry to twiy. Walpole’s was some foolish 
loye-raatch, 1 believe.” 

There was no time to lose. I put myself 
into my half-worn suit of solemn black, and, 
declining the proflered chaise, which J then 
conceived a robbery of the widow, reached 
llochestw bv a common etage-coach. The 


whole scene, though post fot t^nty-throo 
years, instantly revived to my m&nory, with 
its principal actors. Governor Fox i6id the 
little weeping hoy whom he led In his hand, 
with the bit of rusty crape tied over the sleeve 
of his blue jacket. Tliat hoy was now trans-. 
formed into tlie gentleman opporite to whom 
1 sat. 

On this partiinilar day, as Walpole vowed 
he did nut know what to do with himself, I 
had consented to dine with him to 

survey his new* house which he had just 
entered. He was at the high-top-gaJlant of 
his joy, in the way of making a rapid for- 
tmie; and wdtliin a few days of marrying 
my third, ami it is said favourite niece, 
Chai'lotte, for whom he had, in the ladies’ 
phrase, proposed three years before ; and who, 
if not absolutely denied to his hopes, had been 
prttdenily w'ithheld. 1 had been a kind of 
lialf-coiifidant of their attachment, — my 
latent romance a qualifler in their helialf of 
excessive paivntal prudence. 

“ I shall begin to iielieve what you old 
folks say of the brevity of life,” said Wal¬ 
pole. Looking backw'ard, * down the vista 
of tine elapsed,’ to that funeral service in 
Rochester cathedral, the distance appears so 
mere a span, — yet it is full two-and-twenty 
years since,—older than Clnu’lotte.” 

One way or other we were disposed to 
become very social and communicative on 
tlii 1 particular afternoon. The verge of the 
new life upon which he stood, was to Wal- 
])oIe a point of ’vantage, from wiiich he could 
lo(jk back with compJaceiicv' on the rough, 
u])-hill track he had traversed in storm and 
calm, ill bunsliine and shadow ; with many 
cluauges of fortune, hut ever, I believe, w'ith 
a lio|)eful and unfaltering spirit. Prominent 
before him, in every early stage, stood the 
image of the old Governor, wliose oddities 
and humours were i)ut so many incrustations 
to which the pi-edilections of fritmds might 
grow and cling the faster. 

“ Poor old felloiv! 1 hoped next week to 

have given him the pleasure of .seeing Char¬ 
lotte.”—Thciie was too much Cluirlolk in our 
talk certainly for good taste; hut in a bride¬ 
groom *att uncle might forgive it, especially 
when the brine was his favourite niece.—“ I 
thought lie would have weatliered out a few 
more winters ! for, except the load of aeaiiy 
eighty j'ears, and a touch of deafness, which 
made him only more pleasant by making 
him more testy flian before;, tliero was not a 
symptom of vital decay about Mm. Here is 
a letter of his not yet five days old, written 
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with his u^ual brevity ; but every charaetcr 
as stui’dy, ilrm, and right-angled, as his best 
official'despatches forty years Imck.—Many 
of tlicm, I warrant me, lying in tlie Colonial 
Office still unopened. Well, I owe him a 
libation, any way. Here’s to the ruoinory 
of Stephen Fox ! in the liquor he loved best 
■— sound old port.” 

“ I should not have imagined port nn Afri¬ 
can Governor’s favourite drink.” 

“ He had livei^ long enough in England for 
it to have become so.—You know, I presume, 
that Governor h’ox rose from the ranks. The 
Ishmaelitc took groat pride in the circum¬ 
stance that Stephen Fox owed no favour to 
any patron.” 

“I know that, and much more good of 
him.” 

“ For example, that it was not his fault, that 
I, your nephew-elect, am not a Northampton¬ 
shire Squire, lord of three manors. Even his 
kindness I owe to her to whom my friends 
may trace whatever is bearable about me,— 
to my poor mother.” 

Walpole was in the fair way, in his mixed 
mood of a gentle sorrow tempering full-blown 
joy, to an overflow of heart. It is so rare in 
these highly civilized time's for one man to 
let another have a peep into his breast, that 
were the confidence fairly given, though hy 
a shoe-black to a Prince, such is sympntlietic 
human nature, that 1 believe it would be 
prized. 

Did you ever know that I had been an 
author in my time, Mr. Iliclmrd ?” he went 
on. 

“It is rare to meet with a man under 
thirty who is not, — hut I w'as not aware of 
your initiation.” 

“ I am one of ym, however. Re-wTotc 
three formidable pamphlets or Memorials to 
tlio Colonial Secretary, setting forth ten thou¬ 
sand abuses connected witli that African 
sovereignty; and,before I was sixteen, yjtWcrf, 
and partly top-dressed^ the Autobiography 
and the Opinions of Men and Things, at home 
and abroad, of Stepljen Fox, Esq. Captain 
of Marines, and Governor of that abandoned 
fort, which he conceived of more importance 
to Great Britain than ail her b'.usKn'n and 
Australian Colonies taken togctlier. To tlic 
abandonment of that pitiful jdu-fnld, kejd 
for British soldiers to rot in, and the abolition 
of the Slave Trade, he imputed the enormous 
increase of the National Debt, the ])ower of 
Napoleon, and all the disaster of tliis coun¬ 
try.— My dressing spoiled his story, I have 
no doubt. All self-taught pei'soos, as the 
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best educated men ai'o often called, tell their 
own tale best; hut tliough he affected to 
despi-se Greek and Latin, ho had tlie good 
stupid old English veneration for scholar- 
sliip :—as if his own pithy mother-English 
had not been twenty times Iwtter than my 
raw, pedantic, dog-Latin style,” 

I confess I relished more such racy morsels 
of his own storj', as 1 had from time to time 
heard the Governor ivlute, viva rocs, than 
the elaborate narrative polished hy young 
Walpole, whicli it had cost its hci'o many 
years of his later life to add to and revise, 
when he had become so deaf and cross, as tlie 
Chatham ladies said, that no soul iuKochester, 
Chatham, Brompton, or Stroud, or the regions 
thereabout, however devoted to the four aces 
and the odd trick, wonld sit down to a rubber 
with him. 

When I first Siiw Governor Fox he must 
have been near sixty. He had returned to 
FiiJgland but six months bcfoiv, and had 
j)lun[gcd himself into twice as m.-iny lawsuits 
about nothing. lie seemed at the period of 
his return, taken altogether, (though there 
was a touch of the sea about him,) the hard¬ 
est, most angular, and bristly sjiecirnen of 
the old unmodified donuneering soldier of the 
Gennan wars, that I bad ever coped with : 
and I confess a latent prepossession against 
the whole class,—so different from the en¬ 
lightened and liberalized modern soldier, 
who.se profe.ssion has thrown him mto the 
exact line of the “ inarch of mind ” and the 
conflict of opinion ; while civilians cilhor 
remain wrapped up in their original prejn- 
diccH, or get rid of them much more slowl}'. 

'I'herc wac nothing very remarkable in the 
early hi.story of the Governor. It wa.s his 
pride to tell that he was tlie son of a miller, 
on one of tlio.se Nortbampt(uishirc manors 
which lielonged to the Walpole family, and 
that he had been on the world, his own 
master and jirovider, from eleven years of age. 
His manner of abandoning hi.s home W'as quite 
characteristic. 

“The old fellow,” ho would say, “had 
seven of us, sir, you observe ; and when the 
poor woman wa.s carried off by fever, lie 
could not easily do witliout a liousekecper,—- 
the curate told him so on the day of the 
funeral. But tliai was no reas{>n for bring¬ 
ing home, in three moiitlis, a snivelling jade 
from Peterborough, good for uothing hut 
hearing sickly brats and drinking tea, iustead 
of a hearty motherly countrywoman, who 
muld have known the gage of his hoys’ 
stomachs, and kept tlicir shirts clean.” 
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It was in this respectful manner that the 
Governor spoke to Mrs. Walpole and myself, 
of father, mother, and stcp-daino; and his 
small, grey-green eyes would twinkle with 
roguish malice, when he told us, that after 
being half-starved, and often beaten by his 
mother-in-law, his father was one day per¬ 
suaded by her to flog him, for breaking some 
favourite china tea-cup, and that for tliLs he 
took the glorious revenge of smashing every 
article of crockery she had brought to the 
farm-house, before taking flight from the 
paternal roof for ever. lie had fled across 
the country, and got to the Suffolk coast. 
From tlicnce, in a ship to London, and tlience 
again to the uttermost parts of tJie earth. He 
was, at least, no more heard of in Northamp¬ 
tonshire for above thirty years of hardship 
and adventure. In ilie course of that time, 
he had been first ship-boy, and then private, 
corporal, sergeant, lieutenant, and captain of 
marines; but it so happened that he had 
never visited England. His stations were 
the West Indies or the African coast; and, 
for a long time, he had been doing duty in 
New South Wales. The Governors early 
years had not flov\Ti on wings of down, I 
am, indeed, afraid that a ship-hoy in a 
British merchantman, is often one of the 
veriest slaves on earth. Nothing good 
about it, sir,” the Governor w-ould say, “ but 
the pease soup, and allowance of salt junk, 
w'hcn s^torcs were fiill.—I kiieur something 
about my book while at home in Northamp- 
tonshire, and could have answered, ‘Who 
gave you that name ? ’ * My godfatlicrs and 

godmothers,* and such like; hut all religion 
was forgotten at sea. Tt was not till I was 
corporal, a tall fellow of twenty-one, that I 
took seriously to my learning. I saw by the 
Soots, that tliere was no getting on w’ithout it.” 

The Governor had never taken doggedly 
to any one thing in his life, without making 
something of it, eitJier by fair means or 
violent, were it but repairing the pathway, 
or watering the road to Chatham, lie owed 
his first commission to a sudden mortality 
among the troops, which carried off the seven 
officers of the l>arty, and left »Sergeant Fox 
in chief command uf the fort, of wdiich ho, 
twenty years afterwards, became the Gover¬ 
nor. ^ It was bravely and skilfully defended 
by tile sergeant and the few' remaining 
marines fit for duty, when suddenly attacked 
by the insurgent natives, who had learned 
tlie sickly state of the garrison. The Com- 
mander-in-chief was so much jdeased with 
the courage, promptitude, and judgment, dis- 
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played by the seigeant, and by the clearness 
and brevity of his despatches, that ho was at 
once commissioned. 

It was all my Imi, sir,” he would say, 
that Abercromhy happened to be chief in 
command then. Had it been — now, why 
I miglit have rotted out in the service as 
Sergeant Fox. Yet Abercromhy was a 

Scotsman, and - - a countryman of my 

own.— I am not partial to^^the Scots, sir. 
Too many of them have lately got into the 
marine service,—far too many of the hungry 
rapscallions come here to eat up Englishmen’s 
bread and beef; but, as poor Ned Walpole 
would say, that young chap’s father, Hhe 
Scots are like w'ater-mclons, nineteen you 
may throw to the pigs, but tlie tw'eiitictli is 
a fellow to make your mouth w'ater,’—Sir 
Ralph was one of the twentieths, sir.” 

This is a faint specimen of the talk of m v 
old friend the Governor. The Scottish nation 
w*ere not singular in his had graces. lie was, 
indeed, qualified to gain the full love of Dr, 
Johnson, as a most energetic and thorough 
hater. While abroad, he had hated Jews, 
Frenchmen, Scots, and Irish, but, above all, 
the Americans—the Yankees. lie was also 
rather jealous of the naval service : but the 
military was the object of his peculiar disgust. 
Indeed, half his despatches and memorials 
WTnt to prove the entii-c uselessness of troops 
of thj line and cavalry : seamen alone — the 
ivooden ivalls ! with ivelI-aj*pointed marine 
corps, being all that w^as needed for the 
defence of Old England and her colonies.— 
The general name, Great Britain, was one tbo 
Governor never would recognise. 

After liis return to England his hatreds 
remained undiminished in force, and increased 
in numT»er; hut tlieir objects gradually 
clianged, exactly as did the external relations 
of the Governor. Ju a few years, people 
said, he was no longer the same man ; but 
he was the very same individual in a new 
position. the time I enjoyed the pleasure 
of his acquaintance, among the numerous 
ohjecls of his spleen were the Colonial Secre¬ 
tary, with every individual connected with 
the Colonial department; the Anti-slavery 
party, and especially their Icadem, with the 
ladies he called the She-Saiiits. On these 
ladies he poure<l unmitigated wrath. 

Governor Fox had also many minor and 
individual objects of detestation, such as the 
Baptist druggist, who opposed him at vestry- 
meetings, and the numerous brood of North¬ 
amptonshire Foxes, let loose upon him as 
soon as he returned home with a fortune. As 
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no one could tell the amount of that fortune, 
crery one was at liberty to guess, and to fix 
upon the scale best fitted to his own ideas of 
the wealth and magnificence, corresponding 
to the dignity of Governor Fox. It seemed 
to cost him more trouble to defend liia pocket 
from the real and imaginary attacks made on 
it by ** this greedy pack,” as he styled his 
numerous relations, than his h\»rt and Goveni- 
ment from th# 9iat.ivcs^ of ubom he spoke 
with much greater respect and affection. 
This Government he had abandoned in a hot 
fit of ill-humour, because, during the short 
administmtion of his namesake Fox, at the 
beginning of the century, he liad been pri¬ 
vately admonished concerning his arbitrary, 
if not oppressive, dismissal of a Weslej^an 
missionary from bis station, whom he threat¬ 
ened to tar and feather if he ventured to 
approach the colony again. And the Gover¬ 
nor would have been a man of liis word. 

Home he came, after an absence of. fifty 
years, in a hissing-hot fit of tropical rage. 
“ Those Whig fellows,” he said, were all 
Buonaparte and Wilhcrforce men. They 
would destroy all subordination and good 
government, and play the devil with Gld 
England. They had done so already.—What 
a pretty place they had made of Northamp¬ 
tonshire ! evej-y thing turned topsy-turvy 
there ; and one Peel, a sj>mning-jenny fellow, 
in possession of some of tUe finest manors in 
Staffordshire and Ins own native county.” 

But I have not yet got to this chapter. 
Nothing at this time could irritate the Gover¬ 
nor more than being supposed a humble 
cousin of life Holland family, save being 
guesti<med on bis probable descent from 
George Fox, the founder of the Quakers. 
“ I’m a whelp of a better litter,” he would 
say;—angiy perhaps,—.such is human nature, 
—that he was not able to re})ly in tlie affir¬ 
mative. 

Yet with such ideas in ItlOO, I lived to see 
the Governor, under the combined influence 
of shrewd commonsense, a strong, unper¬ 
verted, however unenlightened, love of justice, 
and a splenetic temper, fearfully aggravated 
by his long residence abroad and the habit of 
absolute command, become a stanch Reformer, 
in all save the name. Tt might have helped 
to sharpen his sceiit for abxi.ses that be no 
longer profited by them In any shape. 11 
became his boast^ *^that Stephen Fox, though 
a man of fifteen stone, did not add one ounce 
to the dcud^weighU^* He had sold his cotn- 
miesion, and, for a wonder, drevv no retired 
salary from his abolished Government. He 


was, therefore, free to grumble and complain 
of every thing, us fast as one grievance was 
found out after another, from his excised 
cigar to his taxed pipe of Madeira. It was 
amusing to me to watch the stages the Gover¬ 
nor made on the high-road to the grumbling 
state, often nick-named Radicalism, some¬ 
times slowly, sometimes by a great kangaroo 
leap ; as in the affair of his i)ropei*ty-tax, an 
impost then so arbitrarily levied. 

The Old England to which (JovcriiorFox 
had returned, did not in the least resemble 
the Old England of his imagination ; the Eng¬ 
land which, prosaic as he was thought to be, 
liad haunted liim un<ler the torrid skies of 
Africa, with visions of cool green lanes, open 
breezy downs, and driving his mother's cows 
at dewy dawn to tbe village common. 

This desired land to which he came bac’k, 
w*as not even the Old England of recollection. 
The Governor’s first experiment was made, 
in Northamptonshire, in the scene of his 
childhood ; and it proved a complete fiiilure. 
'IVn years [Afterwards he related the adven¬ 
tures of his journey to me, with fire and fury 
in his eyes :— 

I pitched my tent in the Nno Royal 
Oak, sir,— for tlic Oal itself was down every 
stone of it,—and the buxom landlady, who 
often, when I ciirried her eggs from the mill, 
wont to give me a good hunch of liome-baked 
bread— homc-haked^ j"ou o}>.scTve, wtdl buttered 
with lard,—had gone the way wo must all fol- 
lo\v, sir;—for some time 1 took my Christian 
name of Stephen,—Mr. Stephen, a gentleman 
from foreign parts, looking about him. I 
wished to reconnoitre the Fox earths, you 
observe, without putting ’em all mi the scent 
after Hhe grand Governor, their cousin, and 
his Jndiey fortin.’” The Governor had a 
spice of English luimour about him, though 
his rage or hot choler often dried it up. 

“ Old England has been on the quick march 
.since you went abroad, I guess, sir,” quoth 
iny puppy landlord,—‘‘you must sec great 
changcfi! and improvonents in tbe village, Mr. 
Stephen ? ” 

“Quick march to Old Nick, man,— with 
the Whigs, drumming licr on.—I'he fellow 
did not mean to tell me, Mr. Richard, that 
the poor cottagers who grazed their cows on 
the common are a fig the better for yonder 
new cake-houses, filled with the hull-frog 
fartnei's, and their ladie.s, forsooth ! and the 
small Esquire puppies, with their belts, 
clunqis, and circular sweeps. — A great 
change, quoth he! To he sure I did see 
that:—Englisli labourers wearing cotton- 
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meaner tlian the convicts’ slop-clothes 
at Bay,—and their dairies sloping at 

treacled bohea. A great change, truly! An 
'Cmpty rectory, eir^ and a full Methodist 
chapel,—cottigors’ dwellings fallen to ruin, 
an<l a big workhouse ei’ccted. Not a spot 
of ground on which the poor man dare set 
his foot; and tlieir common divided among 
tliievcs; — a good slice to the Lord of the 
Manor, but a better, I’m told, to his 
steward,—A gi’pat change, forsooth! Renta 
doubled and tripled :—^j’-ct every other estate 
eaten up witli Jew mortgages, and wlicat at 
JL4^ 10s. a-quarter ! ” 

In short, the Governor had been displeased 
wherever he went, and with every thing he 
lieard and saw ; hut especially with his 
rapaeioiis kindred, to the tenth degree, whom 
lie styled “ worse than the blood-sucking 
vampii-es of Surinam.” From some marine 
predilections and old friendships, he had 
originally fixed his head-quarters at Roclies- 
t(*r, to he near Gliathani ; and thither he 
returned from Nc»rthainptonHhire, quaiTelling 
with every soul he cncoimtci*ed at home or 
a-field :—w^ith tiirnpikc-gatc keepers, giianls 
and drivers, overcharging landlords, and a 
new% unknown species of greedy animal, called 
nf)oh\ t)n the road his testy temper and 
mahogany complexion obtained him civ-dit 
for being an American oti his travels, a 
mistake oiougli of itself to have provoked the 
Governor to do murder. A tnie-horn Eng- 
lishinau could not, in these days, be known 
for one in Old England ! ” 

At home Governor Vox. npj)ealcd against 
every tax-gaihei'or, and from all manner of 
impostures and surcharges. He had one 
hiAvsuii aliout the right to a pump in the 
fttahlc-yai^d ; and another about the party- 
\ wall which divided his hit of garden from 
the premises of the Baptist druggist, llis 
tailor cheated him in buckram and broad¬ 
cloth, and he first swore at Jum, like his 
namesake, frugal ]\ing Siejdieu, and then 
kicked him out. Tlie tailor very properly 
"‘took the law of him.” Jfis housekeeper 
was saucy when he gave orders, or looked 
into matters nnhccoming the munificence and 
dignity of a Governor wJiom sfte served,— 
and he would have dearly liked to kick her 
tiX), • His laundicss was unpunctual, because 
she washed for the gentlemen of the w ho 
w-ei'c often in a liurry to embark ; and in 
free Old England, of which he had so long 
boasted, it was neither thought seemly to flog 
a scullion-wench, nor yet the frequent custom 
to kick even a tailor. ♦ 
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The Governor had been too long habituated 
to a Kunimaiy redroHS Of domestic grierances, 
not to make i‘e|)eated attempts at introducing 
tro])ical discipline into his Rochester houA(^ 
hold, for its more speedy and effectual reform. 
This produced endless actions for assault and 
battery* and prosecutions for the recovery of 
wages and board. Now it was the cook gavO 
Avarning, and went off on the third day, juOt 
before dinner; noAv the chambermaid “would 
have his honour to know sh<i was not to be 
sarped like his black niggers ! “ 

On one occasion he was left alone in the 
house Avith Mack Sam, a negro-lad he had 
brought home. Sam had grown up witli him 
from a very young boy; so to him ho. made, on 
tlie Avhole, a kind master, notwithstanding a 
little occasional African discipline. lie had 
taken considerable pains Avith Sam’s early 
education. It Avas the Governor himsOlf had 
taught him to polish hoots to perfection, 
groom a horse, keep his teeth and nails clean, 
an<l repeat the Creed. 

The three days in which the GoA’^emorand 
Sam Avore alone in the house, were, on the 
Avliole, thejnost tranquil he had yet knoum 
in Riigland. He eonteinplatod living in 
future merely Avith Sam, and a groom lad 
who slept out, and letting “ no saucy jade, 
Avitli her teapot, and her hiiir-papei‘8, ever 
again enter his door,” or female of any kind i 
unless some of liis nautical friends, AA’homade 
trading trips to the Coast, would bring him 
over a handy iiegro-Avcuch, about eighteen j 
AA honi he mentally jn'oposed to marry to Sam, 
and thus raise* a bix'cd of niggers for the 
home siijiply. Tlie only obstacle to this 
scheme, Avas his frequent puiqiose of turning 
his back upon Old Rngland, its taxes and 
ftigs, its paupers and pampered servants, al¬ 
together, and returning to Africa : which he 
probably AA’ould ImA'C done in a fit of spleen, 
save that his funds Avere now locked up —in 
one or other of the inanj^ “profitable invest¬ 
ments,” that had, by this time, been recom¬ 
mended and urged upon him—and could not 
easily lie realized. 

I do not think the Go\'emor could have 
been avaricious while he enjoyed power; hut 
in Old Knglaiid, like every otlier man, he 
soon found that next to power—great power 
— and superior to rank, is mmeg. If he had 
previously ever liked money, it was nega¬ 
tively, not positively. At the be^nning of 
the French Avar, and in the end of the Ameri¬ 
can war, he had made considerable prize- 
money. He took no pains to increase it. 
Rut as he never spent, —and, at his C<«ist 
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Fort, was lieither troubled with needy cousins, 
blood-Suckinj!' tax-gatherers, tailors who 
cabbaged broadclotli, nor smart honsckeepcrs 
w’ho liked their masters to have things hand¬ 
some about them, — his fortune had im¬ 
perceptibly accumulated. Still he never 
spent. The housekeeper and cook had been 
forced on him by the Chatham ladies, who 
liked to pati'onizc an old rich Governor, and 
to assist in his household appointments, be¬ 
cause he *‘was such an acquisition to the 
neighbourhood! ” 

The Governor, of all human things, 
abhorred and despised a spendthrift, next 
to a dirty woman, a drunken marine, 
a negro in a state of ]>erspiration, or a 
lady carrying about a subscription-paper 
for a religious charity. A man who out¬ 
ran his means was a knave, and dis¬ 
honoured ; and there was no more to be 
said of him. No indulgence, no sympathy, 
for the poor subaltcm who got into difficul¬ 
ties. “The }»uppy, sir, knew his means,” 
said he to me, in reference to a ]»oor lieute¬ 
nant, with a sickly wife and tl>ree or four 
children, who was known at this time to l-e 
in great distress in an adjoining^odging. — 
“A man sir, may live handsomely upon a 
shilling a day ; eomfiirtaUy upon sixpence. / 
have done with less.” 

This was always conclusive. “ The man 
who is a slave to his belly or his back — or 
to the vanity of some silly hussy he may have 
married, must drink as he brews. I don’t 
know how it is with those who buy and sell; 
but I know this, that I never wish to see any 
man my debtor, for from that moment I am 
tempted to hate and despise him. I cannot 
feel for him like a Christian — he seems 
meaner than a vigyrr." 

With these ideas, the Governor, ever since 
his return, had been looking about him for 
what moneyed capitalists call a profitable in¬ 
vestment. With all his natural shrewdness, 
a great deal of simplicity and no small por¬ 
tion of crcdtility were mingled in his charac¬ 
ter, which laid him open to the designing. 
From the many “profitable investments” he 
had made, several fortunes w'ere to be realized. 
One large fortune he was making, by shares 
in a brewery of Scottish ale, made at Roches¬ 
ter, for the London market; another was to 
arise from shares of a commercial speculation 
to South America; and a third, more singular 
still, by shares of the Drury-Lane Theatre ! 
Each concern was of large promise ; but, in the 
meanwhile, another lawsuit was on tifie tapis. 

On th^fourth day of the joint housekeep¬ 


ing of black Sam and his master, the Governor, 
l)efore walking to Chatham Barracks, his 
ordinary morning promenade, gave his orders 
for the day: — dinner punctual at five, — a 
sole, a curried chicken, and Aomatas. ITe 
w’tts not absolutely sure whether Colonel 
Bamboo of the Marines would mess with him 
that day or not; but, at all events, a couple 
of chops in addition would do the thing w'cll 
enough in a bachelor way, w'ith a bottle of 
his East India Madeira. This last was a 
lure rarely resisted by the retired wtVttoim, 
W'ith whom he daily conferred on the bad 
conduct of the war, and the important aid 
the marines lent to the regulars, who deprived 
tlie amphibious heroes of their laurels. 

Colonel Bamboo, having no other engage¬ 
ment, accepted the invitation,—as it w'as in¬ 
deed a hundred to one that he would unless 
he had had a better. I happened to be that 
day in Rochester on business connected with 
Mrs. Walpole’s endless Chancery suit; and 
the Governor had reasons of his own for being 
civil to his soliciUtr’s brother; and, besides, 
“ abhori'ed fellows devouring w'idows* sub¬ 
stance like Methodist parsons,” especially 
that of the “Widow Walpole,” or “Ned’s 
widow’,” for whom he had conceived a high 
respect. In brief,to spare her couple of mutton- 
chops, as he considerately supposed, he in¬ 
troduced me to his friend, Bamboo, and 
frankly vouchsafed me a share of the currie 
and the sole. We w'nlkcd towrards the snug 
box, for it was no more, occupied bj’ the 
Governor, who meanwhile studied Robins’s 
advertisements, and sometimes had risionsof 
an estate and a mansion in Northamptonshire, 
as soon as the Scottish ale and old Drury had 
laid their golden eggs. 

No black Sam appeared to the ma.stcr- 
knock of the Governor, who became appre¬ 
hensive that his trusty major-domo might 
have been taken suddenly ill. Failure in 
punctuality was quite out of reckoning with 
the Governor. 

“We never have uny acrideuts** was his 
reply to Bamboo’s suggestion. “ I never 
allow accidents. Some^ing must have be¬ 
devilled Sam.” 

Governor Fox was essentially a humane 
man, — if my readers can reconcile humanity 
with the exemse of moderate flogging. . I do 
not mean to say he was a man of quick 
sensibility, or of any delicacy or refinement 
of feeling; but he could sympathize with 
cold^ hanger, filth, the ague, and the dry 
colic,—for these ills he had experienced him¬ 
self, — ay, and do mose for tlie relief of the 
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sufferers under them than persons of far finer 
feelings. 

Neither cold, hunger, nor ague, could be 
suspected here ; so it must be the other case. 
And, hy the help of Bamboo, the Governor 
sealed the wall with surprising agility, to 
make a breach by the back-kitchen. While 
he was thus engaged, in fingering about the 
latch I chanced to find it open, and accord¬ 
ingly advanced with Bamboo from the front 
so as to encounter the party that approached 
by the rear. What was the Governor’s rage 
to find the sooty object of his recent solicitude, 
his frizzly hair greased and powdered, and 
his person decked out in his holiday frilled 
shirt and scarlet waistcoat,—not dead drunk 
— an African seldom is so —but intoxicated 
to the pitch of madness, strutting about the 
kitchen, his arms extended, and his eyes 
rolling, spouting 

** Slabcs cannot breadth in Hcngland ! ” 

’ he scene was irresistibly ludicrous. 

! You confounded black rascal, what have 
! you been after? Are you drunk, you 
; villain?^' 

*‘Ycs! me drunk, Massa Goberner! Glo¬ 
rious drunk ! cried Sam. "•* Me no black 
rascal; me free nigger!—free as Massa 
Goberner, or Massa Colonel Bamby — 

“ Slabes cannot brentlih in llenglaud ! ” 

I feared the ( Jovernor would have choked; 
he became black in the face. “ You cursed 
impudent negro dog, who has been putting 
this rebellious stuff into your woolly head ? 
You shall find, you villain, that slaves can 
both breathe and howl in England. Where 
is my whip'? ” 

“ In de lobby, massa,” cried the blubber¬ 
ing, terrified black, from the mere spnniel- 
like instinct of obedience. Oh, Massa, 
Massa Goberner, no flog, no flog your—• 
s/avo ! ” 

The scene became painfully mixed with 
the ludicrous and the pitiable. I had as 
great an antipathy to the phras(' your slave 
as Matthew Lew'is himself,—as great a horror 
of the scourge as any man,—as dejected a 
spirit to find tlie heroic resolution inspired by 
the new-born sense of freedom so easily cowed 
in poor Sam. It was scarcely to be expected 
that the Governor would spare the rod upon 
this occ.asion; but his rage ran too high to 
allow his punishment to be very effective. 
The length of the driving whip, with which 
he administered discipline, made it recoil, and 
coil at every fresh stroke round his own 
person; while Sam skipped, and leaped, and 
screamed about, with little or no corporal 
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damage, however liis new-hom motions of 
pemnal liberty might be outraged, until the 
Governor was fairly blown by the unusual 
exertion. Colonel Bamboo held it as a point 
of honour not to interfere with a gentleman’s 
right “ to wallop his own nigger,” even 
though Sam had not richly deserved a flog- 
ging by neglect of the sole, the currie, the 
lime piinch, and other et cetcras. 

Ihe result was, that the Governor dragged 
and partly kicked Sam into his usual lair, 
turned the key upon him, refreshed himself 
and Ills friends, after his fatigues, wdth a 
nimmer of Madeira and water, and, like an 
old campaigner, making all safe in garrison, 
locked the door, put the key in his pocket, 
and took his way with us to dine at the bar¬ 
racks’mess, where we were sure of a welcome, 
and for which there w’jis still lime. 

It was but three or four days later that I j 
saw the Governor arrive at my brother’s 
chambers, in a towering passion, vowing, with 
a deep imprecation, that if he spent his last 
shilling of ready money, and sold out his 
Drury-L^ne shares, he would have justice on 
tlic canting, snivelling, hypocritical Methodist 
scoundrels, who had first ])ut such rebellious 
notions into the liead of his daoCy then broken 
into his house, and now wanted to deprive 
liini of his property;. 

Sam, after we left the house, instead of 
slecj Ing off his li(j[uor as his master had in¬ 
tended, had been overheard bellowing in his 
half-drunken state by the neighbours, who, 
in their zeal of humanity, had broken into 
the house and freed the captive. 

The case was wannly taken up by certain 
persons more distinguished for zeal than 
discrimination, and particularly by the vestry 
opponents of the Governor. Black Sam, 
therefore, enjoyed the felicity of being, for a 
few days, the talk of many tea-tables, and 
the guest or lion of a few. He was repre¬ 
sented as the sou of an African Prince, in¬ 
veigled, when a child, by the Governor, into 
the Fort, and made a slave, while his 2)arenta 
were massacred. Though Sam was rather 
an honest fellow, and at bottom warmly at¬ 
tached to Massa Goheruur,” he had not 
heart all at once to strip himself of those 
imputed honours of birth, or to deny that he 
had been cruelly kiilnappcd from his royal 
parents. 

My brother’s endeavours to prevent a fresh 
suit, upon account of Black Sam, were quite 
thrown away. The Governor sw'oihj he would 
have Ihe rascal back, were it but to make 
pie-]neat of the luigratefnl, rebellious 
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if there wAs any justice or law left in 
land. If Mr. Janies Taylor would not take 
up the case, Avhy then another would. There 
was, thank God, no scarcity of attorneys in 
London. The fact was undeniable. 

The case gave rise to several amusing 
scenes, particularly when Black Sairf and 
the Grovemor met face to face as parties in 
Court* So strong was the habit of slavery 
in the subdued soul of the poor, trembling 
African, that he could scarcely be primed to 
meet the terrilde Governor at all, but never 
once to confront him manfully ; while it 
required the utmost vigilance of his counsel, 
and bis friends, and a liunclro<l uaruings 
about the dignity and sanctity of the temples 
of justice in England, to impress upon the 
Governor the necessity of restraining himself 
from inflicting punishment on the black hide 
of ‘Hhat ungrateful scoundrel Sam,*^ in f>pen 
Court. The array of ‘‘She-Saints/' who 
appeared as spectators, exasperated him still 
more. He tried to affront tlicm to their 
faces, by asking aloud of Bamboo, wlio stood 
by him, ‘‘What all those ugly hussies wanted 
in a Court? — had they no w'ovk at home — 
or had they taken a longing for black flesh, 
like the unnatural woman in Shaksperc’s 
play, which he had seen acted at Kingston V* 

The unkindest cut made by the cliampions 
of freedom, in the person of black Sam, was 
compelling Colonel Bamboo to bear witness 
to the flogging. Every military gentleman 
who heard of the circumstance, declared it a 

d-d unhandsome jnoceeding, to compel a 

gentleman to so flagrant a violation of honour 
and hospitality. Bamboo managed with 
great delicacy and tact, and gave the Governor 
a flaming character for humanity, which, in 
the instance of Black Sam, I ratlicr believed 
he deserved. Governor Fox was, he said, 
remarkable for humanity to all his negroes— 
he had been known to administer their medi¬ 
cine himself, and to attend the hos]dtal, in 
the meanest offices, when the soldicjs were 
too sickly to do duty. 

The Governor got rather well in shorty 
though he considered liimself the woM used 
gentleman that ever had claimed Jtistice in 
an English Court. For “ was not Sain his 
bom slave ? and was not the nigger declared 
as free and good a man as any white Cliris- 
tian ? ” 

This unrighteous decision, with a swingeing 
sum of costs, made him a more determined 
hater than ever of all Baptists, Methodists, 
Quakers, and She-SapitSf^ihc last class, in 
particular, were, from this date, has inorial 


antipathy. But Old England, herself, sunk 
still farther iii Ills esteem. She was become 
a land tit only for tax-gatherers, pensioners, 
and canting Methodists. He would go back 
to the W'est Indies ! A few retired veterans, 
and families of military, or West India con¬ 
nexion, warmly joined the faction of the 
Governor, and the neighbourhood was kc]»t 
in hot ivater between the Slavery and Anti- 
slaverj% the Evangelical and the Church 
party, wlio, to say truth, had, on some points, 
very little Christian charity to divide between 
them. 

It aftordod a great triumph to the Gover¬ 
nor, about three months after Sam had been 
rescued from bis tyrannical grasp, and de¬ 
clared a free man, to find the jiuor fellow in 
rags, begging on tlie streets of London, lie 
had just boon dismissed from an hosjiital. 
The poor creature would have been most 
thankful to ho restored, on any tenns, to his 
old quarters ; and ns those of the Governor, 
though they implied complete slavery, said 
nothing about half rations or flogging, lie 
was deliglited to returnasjie called the 
Governor’s dwelling. 

On a Saturday night, thcrefoi’c, the Gover¬ 
nor, who liked this kind of duty, saw' Sam 
duly scrubbed, and well-soused with divers 
buckets of water, administered by the groom, 
at the same puinj) about which the kiwMiit 
was proceeding, and lus rags burned in tlie 
yard : to free him, the Governor said, of 
the vermin he had galliered among the 
Saints.” Next morning, piqued into making 
Sam as good a Christian as they could do for 
tlieir hearts, he strictly examined him, him¬ 
self, on the Creed, and enjoyed the triumjdi 
of tolling a military chaplain, that, With 
all the canting of the ICvangelical fellows, 
Sam, in the three months he had ))C(*n among 
them, had been so much neglected in his 
religious principles, that he committed more 
blunders in repeating his Creed, tlian when 
he was only ton years old ; though he pre¬ 
tended the old ladies had taught him to piay 
off book.” 

Sam submitted to be paraded licfore tlic 
windows of some of his late emancipators, 
with a legend about his neck, bearing that 
he, Sam, a black man of the Sow-sow nation, 
w^as tke bom slave of Governor Stephen Fox! 

For some weeks Sam’s master and he Vent 
on tolerably well together, until it wtis dis- 
coveitKi that Sain, who was socially inclined, 
sdhietimes, when the Governor dined at 
Chatham, stole out to a prayer megfcing. 
This w'as crime enough of itself j but a 
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waggish ensign informed the Governor tJiat his 
own servant, who >vas also an attendant, told 
that Saja fmblicJy prayed every iiiglit, ‘‘ That 
Goramigbty would hear the 2)Oor nigger^s 
])rayers, and have mercy on the sinful soul 
of jioor, ould, wiokjcd Massa Gubbaiia; and 
not send him to the bad j)lace.’’ 

If not held back by main force, the Gover¬ 
nor would certainly have gone furthwitli, 
and dispersed the alleged conventicle I)y the 
use of his cane. As it was, he vow'cd he 
would break every bone in the ]>lack knave’s 
carcass! for him, indeed! Him, a 

white Christian! Was there not Bislmps 
and Rectors enough, well paid, too, in Eng¬ 
land, to pray for Churcdimcn; but Methodists, 
and Niggers, and She-Saints, must have the 
imjmdcjicc to 2)ray for them ! He would 
have the (yhurch look to that. 

Poor Sam, under view of the wlii]>—often 
tlircateiied, but stddoni aj>jdied—on his knees, 
promised that he never again would have the 
audacity to pray for his white master. 

Under this religious pei'secution ho was 
tempted from without to leave his master a 
second time ; but Sam still remembered how 
hungry and cold he liad been, and he said, 
Black Sam stay and pray for j)oor wicked 
Massa Gxibbana : him best uiidei*stand Sam’s 
congsirution. Berv good Massa when not In 
a huff-” 

The Governor, whatever his 2)iou8 neigh¬ 
bours might tlxink of it, picjued himself on 
being a most exemplary CJmrch (Christian. 
Unlike black Sam, lie could r(‘pt‘at tJjc 
Creed without blundering one word. In his 
Fort he had luatle a ])oiiit of reading the 
Service every Sunday morning, — and on 
Slouday morning, of flogging as many 
of the negroes as did not attend chai>cl. 
Zealously had he defended the outworks of 
the Church from the attacks of Methodists, 
as lie had proved by his angry abdication. 
He w'ould liave sworn to the 1 ’hirty-Nine 
Articles, and with a pei-fectly safe conscience, 
as often as any statute reijuircd or custom 
dictated. For why? — ‘‘every body, save 
Metliotlists and Presbyterians, did so.” It 
is probable tliat the Governor, wlio was, in 
every point, .i man of acLion, did not enjoy 
the ministrations of a regular clergyman so 
well as his ow n service ; for, until the era of 
black Sam, he had not regularly attended 
Cliurch. Now ho went,—^marching his mar- 
eluxlled household to church, every morning, 
Sam walking before, carrying his master’^ 
crimson and gold large Prayer Book ; which 
was to the Governor exactly what his bre¬ 


viary is to a good Catholic — a. thing of 
mysterious sanctity; something resembling a 
bishop in full canonicals—a tangible and 
comely body of fiiith. The Bible hold but a 
secondary place in llie Governor’s esteem. 
It w'as a good book, to be road on holyday 
evenings, by those who had time, but suspi¬ 
ciously revered by the Scotch, the Methodists, 
and (Quakers, 

Nt)w% solemnly seated, at the head of his 
pew, the Jmen certainly did not stick in hii^ 
throat. His strenuous responses, and loud 
joining in the psalm, ovei’powered tlic choir 
and startled the congregation. He now par¬ 
took of the ctminninion regularly at Christ¬ 
mas, Easter, and other solemn tides ; because 
such was the of a churchman, and 

because he read in the new^spapers that tlic 
King and the Royal Family did so, with the 
Dukes of York and Clarence. A doubt of 
liis fitness had never once clouded Ills mind. 
I’his was a mysterious rite, in wdiich all good 
churchmen, rich and poor, were entitled to 
j)artjcipat.c—and none else: and no “mis¬ 
sionary jinppics” had a right to dispense the 
holy sactaiuent, nor negroes to partake of it. 
lie had never permitted such a jirofanation 
in his Government, 

The religious opinions of Governor Fox 
might not hasx' been the most enlightened, 
hut they were the natural growth of his 
education, and of the system working around 
him. lie was, like most other human beings, 
very much the erccature of extemal influ¬ 
ences ;*and he had been, for the greater part 
of his life, placed in circumstances wliich shut 
out light by nearly every approach. In 
England, light streamed in through many 
cranuics. I have said that the Governor, 
save on the, question of shivery, the black 
and the Chureli, latterly became a 
sv)rt of Tory-Ruilical; and it may be i-egardcd 
as a sign of the times, that, tow'^ards the close 
of his life, he had been so far corrupted by 
t'obhett’s writings as to begin to question 
wdiy a Bisliop should have so much higher 
pa^ than an Admiral of the Red ; and a 
ltec‘tor, than a Colonel of Marines? He 
never got further than this ; though the direct 
operation of iitue upon himself would, X have 
no doubt, in one season, have made the 
Governor a thorough Churcli-rcformer. He 
hod already, by the unaided light of con¬ 
science, discovered that ito work no pay^ wras 
the true principle to wdiich society sliould 
adhere, xvith all its servants. At Church- 
rate he grumbled excessively^; and for tliis 
hardsliij) liis remedy w'as, that the Methodists, 
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his gcnerdl teim for all dissenters, should 
be made to contribute double, to relieve 
churchmen of such burdens. 

I am afraid that my old friend will scarce 
appear either a very amiable or even consis¬ 
tent cliaractcr. lie was, how^ever, quite 
consistent with lumsolf. Besides, I have 
hitherto been exhibiting his asperities and 
angular points, in that unhappy interval of 
ten years, when, having just lost absolute 
power, he had not yet learned to live on terms 
of equality and forbearance with liis fellow 
men ; and when every passing day, from his 
own overbearing conduct, litigioiisncss, and 
credulity, was roughly dispelling liis life-long 
dreams of the state of society in happy Old 
England. His faults were more those of 
ignorance and temper than of heart. As his 
understanding expanded, his judgment became 
more correct and his character improved. 
Though his prejudices 'were violent, they w'ere 
few. lie had no resjiect for names or persons, 
no pai*tisan feelings, save in the and 

the Church cases ; and in him tliese were at 
least honest. Present any truth to him ; and 
if he w'as able to perceive, he at once embraced 
it. General or abstract truth was not in his 
way. — His, from original constitution and 
training, was a mind of facts and details ; 
yet without any large views or well-defined 
principles, he often arrived at fair, practical 
conclusions. His moral pole-star vnxa dufy^ 
though he liad no very enlarged idea of the 
principle. Ilis duty to his horse, to black 
Sam, and his country, stood pretty nHich on 
the same level ; though he miglit have a 
clearer idea of tlic former than of the latter 
kind of dut3^ 

I have dwelt too long in these generalities. 
The first time I beheld Governor Fox, with 
knowledge, — so, I mean, as to note and re¬ 
member him as a man of some mark,—-was, 
as I have said, at the funeral of Lieutenant 
Walpole, leading “poor Nod’s boy,” as his 
phrase w'as. This was to see him to advan¬ 
tage. He was hotly and most characteristi¬ 
cally alive to the indignity offered, as he 
thought, to the memory of “ poor Ned,” by 
the Walpole family sending an undertaker 
and their agent’s brother, to see the last dutm 
performed. Though he had quarrelled with 
all his kindred himself, be entertained that 
true old English respect for the remains of 
relations by blood, that had the degree >f 
consanguinity exacted the attention, he would 
at once have travelled a hundred miles to 
fulfil the duty of attending their funerals— 
putting himself, as the OaseUe s4ys, ^*into 


decent mourning.” ** Poor Ned ” >vas only 
a brother officer — scarcely even that, for he 
had the misfortune to belong to the regulars 
— and the Governor appeared at the funeral 
in his ordinary dress, with the customary 
knot of crape on his arm. He might at this 
time have been about sixty-two years of age; 
but he had not lost one hair’a-hreadtk of his 
original stature of five feet ten inches, nor a 
single tooth. The strongest impression given 
by the first view of his person and physiog¬ 
nomy was that of decision. His firm struc¬ 
ture, and compact fibre, the movement of lus 
limbs, liis ei*ect, and somewhat stiff mien, the 
firmness of his walk, his compressed lips, and 
loud tone of voice, all bespoke promptitude, 
and hardy, confident decision,—a man nevci 
given to question or doubt, much less to 
speculate. Yet no one could have dreamed 
that his was the decision of a high and vigo¬ 
rous intellect. It w^as the pushing, strenuous 
force, the sinewy and muscular detennina- 
tion, of a bold animal, or of a strong-willed 
man, wliose maxim is, “Where there is a 
will, there is a way.” 

The eye was the most striking feature in 
the tanned face of the old Governor. In a 
cold day, wdien 1 have seen him buttoned 
and ivrappcd above the nose, and the eye 
alone visible, it was a luminary to be marked. 
That strong gi-eyidi-green, clear, frosty eye, 
quick but not penetrating, was of itself 
enough to show the man of prompt decision. 
It was certainly not in the least an eye like 
that of Mars, “to threaten or command ;” 
yet it could sometimes twinkle and scintillate 
in a way which plainly demonstrated ihat 
the person who looked at you was not a 
character wluch it might Le altogether pru¬ 
dent to trifle with. I have seen something 
very like it, though far more cunning, and 
as it were better instructed, under the shaggy 
brows of a Bow Street officer, near the head 
of the department. It would have been a 
perfectly appropriate feature in the counte¬ 
nance of a pilot, a smuggler, a w’halor; then 
it might have been more ferocious or uneasy 
in expression ; now, when it lightened, it 
>vas only an angry, not a ferocious eye — the 
eye of a man who could flourish a whip, but 
wlm abhorred a stiletto. 

His natural love of order, a military educa¬ 
tion, and long residence in a burning clifiiatc, 
bad made my old friend scrupulous and even 
finical about personal cleanliness, and in all 
liis arrangements of the toilet. CleanlinesSj* 
he said, “ his mother had taught him, was 
next to Godlbiess; and the pliysical virtue 
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was certainly much better understood by the 
Grovemor than the spiritual grace. The one 
dwelt in forms and usages, the other was 
shown in the thorough, daily, and liourly 
purification of the spotlessly kept outward 
man. His costume denoted the substance and 
respectability of the wearer. It was an in¬ 
variable ample blue coat, of the finest cloth, 
with red facings, and under garments of the 
same material, which in summer woinj ex¬ 
changed for white linoii or nankeen. The 
black stock had its own sot, — the hat, like 
that of every man of individual character, its 
own fit. llis boots, very thick in the soles, 
seemed a part of his original structure. I 
never saw him out of them but twice, and 
then he rolled like a sailor come on shore 
after being five years afloat, and scarcely 
looked his own man. 'J’hc Governor’s taste 
was fixed before tiic date of embroidered 
military surtouts and Hessians, which he 
despised, together with the most of the 
^^rfffular puppies’’ who wore tliein. All his 
habits were as fixc<l as his dress. His favour¬ 
ite dish was roast pork, with bean-pudding ; 
his general drink, ruin and water. Hut 
though plain in his own taste, he was not 
stinted in hospitality, unless he saw his 
guests troublesome or gourmands- Such 
characters he desjnsed even more than he did 
a nigger or a Yankee. His favourite game 
was backgaininoii, though lie played a cool, 
steady game at whist,—showing no indulgence 
to lax players; insisting upon every advan¬ 
tage to which he was fairly entitled, and no 
more ; and sticking punctiliously to the ganu\ 
the whole game^ and nothing but the game. 
His poet was Dibdin, hut on holy days, 
Sternhold and Hopkins ; his favourite author 
was De Foe, whose stories he could never 
fully persuade himself wore fictions, though 
lie knew this was generally said. He had at 
once found out ‘‘that fellow Gulliver,” which 
1 I presented to him: “ He was all bam! ” 
The Governor had “ sailed tlie world round, 
and seen no such little people; and, what 
was more, there was nothing of them in Mr. 
Guthrie’s Grammar of Geography ” — his 
staple scientific work. If any one would 
have taken tht trouble, as I sometimes did, 
to tell him of the adventures of Cook and 
La Ferouse, while lie smoked his pipe, he 
wt>uld have listened with great interest and 
delight, and have made very pertinent re¬ 
marks ; but he relished oral much better than 
written narrative. “ The puppies,” he said, 
“ put their stuff together, o’ purpose, in such 
a way, that no plain man could spell ’em 


out.” And yet he had made young Walpole 
transform his own log-book in fliis fashion. 

'J'he Governor’s favourite print was CkMeti^s 
Register, a taste common, I have noticed, 
among old military men. Cobbett once 
offended him, by refusing to print his com¬ 
munications ; and he dropt the Register for 
two weeks, but on the third gave in. One 
number served him exactly a week. 

Though always rather averse to the society 
of females, whom he divided into the two 
grand classes of white ladies, and black 
wenches, — the wives of the marines, when 
abroad, belonging to the fonner class, — the 
Governor was compelled to associate with 
women sometimes, or gi\e up Chatham 
parties altogether. On trial, he confessed, he 
rather liked some of the “ baggages,” parti¬ 
cularly those who had “ seen service ; ” and 
after he had fixed his household, he conceived 
Jiiinself bound in honour to receive the ladies 
on the occasion of liis grand annual dinner; 
at which periodical festival every point of 
graciousness and gallantry was shown forth, 
in the exercise of his duty as a hospitable 
landlord. All his curious shells and stuflFed 
birus were turned out. The highest-priced 
tea, the most costly sweetmeats, and the richest 
cake London could afford, were brought down 
by himself, to entertain his fair guests, who, 
lie presumed, were all addicted to such dainties. 
I have seen his temporal arteries start, and 
his eyes redden, with the force with which, 
for tlieir entertainment, ho poured forth, 

Thursday, in the morninc, the uiiiclcenth day of May, 

For ever be recorded the glorious sixty-two, 

Bravo Uusbell did espy before the dawn of day, &c. 

At such high tides, black Sam, officiating 
in his gala costume, of white-muslin trousers 
and turban, with beads, a scarlet waistcoat, 
and sky-blue jacket, grinned, with an open- 
mouthed hospitality, upon the fair guests, 
and in admiration of his master’s wit and 
humour, that to me gave no small additional 
relish to the entertainment. Rolling with 
suppressed laughter at his master’s jokes and 
annual song, he would burst forth w'ith 
“ Bery funny, Massa — Massa Gubbana! ” 
and then, as if afraid of having gone beyond 
the point of respect before strangers, he would 
throw down liis distended eyelids, Bery 
grand, Massa, too.” Poor fellow, how happy 
was he then! Was my occasional sickly 
feeling of pity for his childish mirth, not, 
after all, misplaced? .No one feels compas¬ 
sion in witnessing the exuberant glee and 
bounding joy of children, and of young 
frolicsome animals of every kind. Why 
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wgret that^ Nature’s sable family, with the 
simplest eletnents of pleasui'e around them, 
and its unbroken spriup in their liearts, 
should forg^ct how humiliated they are, and 
how wretclu d, reason says, they ought to feel* 

The Governor held no maxims of conduct 
upon which he did not act; and this made 
me rather wonder why, with his utiJitai*iaii 
notions, he disguised Sam in this fantastic 
costume at his galas. But besides some par¬ 
ticles of latent vanity, or fondness of harbaiMc 
pomp, brought from his Government and his 
days of African splendour, he alleged that 
monkeys, pojnnjays, and were meant 

by Nature to wear yellow, green, and scarlet; 
and the latter to dance, sing, chatter, and 
play the bassoon and negro-drum, and culti¬ 
vate sugar canes for white Christians. 

A supplementary, or fragmentary feast, 
always followed the Governoi’’s animal ban¬ 
quet, wdiich was, in various u ays, more in¬ 
teresting than the grander display. Jt wa.s 
a true Old Knglisli exhibition of beef, beer, 
and bread, to his various clients in tlie neigli- 
bourhood,—disabled mariues,and their dames. 
Though Ilia house was not often open eitlicr 
to the needy or to the suffering, who had 
seen better days,” tliere w^aa a class of per¬ 
sons to wdiom Governor Fox was nobly liberal 
— old, infinn jiaupers, and maimed or Idiiul 
persons, evidently dintpialificd to earn their 
own bread, especially if they had been in 
service, w’ounded, and without j)en.sions. 
They had only to come to him with clean 
skins, at a reasonable hour, and say they 
belonged to the Church, to be sure of aid 
any day, so far as a substantial meal and a 
few co]>pers. Ills locality often swarmed 
witli miserable w^omen, followers of the tro<ips, 
or boldieiV waives, with a//y half-starved, 
puny children, to whom his casual bounty 
was uniformly (extended ; though, on such 
occasions, he never failed, for the benefit of 
society, to deliver the whole sum and suIj- 
stanee of the doctrines of Mai thus, in a few 
sweeping and pithy seatenecy, generally put 
in the interrogative fonn, and pronounced 
with angrj’^ emphasis and energy : no matter 
how public the preaching-place, or who w^ere 
the auditors- M'^alking, riding, or driving, 
the Governor, before distributing his bounty, 
at the rate of about a penny a-head on the 
attendant militaiy brood, never failed to lialt 
and j'cbuke the mother in a few pithy words 
of MalUiusian doctrine. The Governor was, 
however, in this, quite innocent of plagiary— 
even the name of the great modern philoso¬ 
pher liad never reached lus ears, till some 


years afterw’ards, w hen he became a Reformer, | 
and began to study every old soldieris favour- 1 
itc jirint, CMctCa Ragister. I 

This w^as not until his fortunes had under¬ 
gone a mortifying change. The fate of the ; 
South American sjiecnlalion may be sur- i 
miseil. lie lost every shilling of his in- j 
vestment.” Tin? Scottish Ale Company j 
turned out even worse ; hut the Dniry-Lane ; 
shares was the worst concern of all. We | 
were now at the most ticklish time of the i 
war—near its tremendous close. ^J’be Funds | 
were tumbling down every day; and in one ' 
of the few' anxious days tliat preceded the j 
battle of Waterloo, 1 saw the Governor I 
arrive very early from Rochester, on foot! in j 
u pliglit that I shall nut easily forget, lie I 
came directly to my lodging. He had been 
on the road from inidniglit. 

‘G)nfoot!” 

^^Ay, and why not ? — Is it for beggars to 
ride a-horseback, sir? Don’t you see how 

those d-d ^Stocks are tumbling down. L(‘t 

Master Pitt look up now, 1 Idd him, to Lis 
act of 17J)7—his pajier rags. Not but that 
I could weather it for myself, if the trifle* 
Widow Wa]]>olc intrusted to my manage¬ 
ment, were once secured in hard gold, 
'riiank God, I can handle a pickaxe, a spade, 
or a skull on the Thames yet;—but a widow*, 
and a gentlewoman, cheated, or bubl)led in 
trusting to Stephen Fox! — all slio had 
scra]>cd up for seven years, to give Ned hi'4 
schooling, w'ithout being beholden to tJiose 
Northamptonshire Dons, Ikt husband’s rela¬ 
tions, who have neither conscience iiur bowels. 
— Jt i-s enough to drive a man mad.” 

’‘‘You Jiave liot invested Mrs. Walpole's 
slender funds, 1 trust?” 

“No!” roared ilie Governor, “save in 
tliose blasted PInglisli Funds : — dowm onc- 
fouxlh, Friday, dow n one-sixteenth, Saturday, 
down one-eighth, yesterday. The Aitals are 
eaten out of Old linglaud by subsidies, liHin- 
contractors, and Jew-j<d>biTs. I Imvc walked 
up to London, sir, with this hazel-stick in my 
hand, and a coujde of clean shirts, and my , 
I’rayer-book, in tliis imndb*, io begin the 
world again. Cjin your landlady let me 
have any dog-hole of a garret at 2s. fld. a- 
w eek, or so. I can’t promise more at first. 

1 have written to Bamboo to take the lease 
of my Box, which he always longed for, and 
Sam ofi‘ iny hands. An idle man has better 
chance of a job about London, where there 
are^ many coal-lighters, and so forth, thai^i 
down yonder.” 

“ Govenior Fox, you amaze mo ! ” 
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Amazed, to see an old man, a fool, and a 
beggar! ha 1 ha! ha! — from having been a 
creduloufl idiot 1 ” 

Tliere was something terrific in liis langli; 
but Governor Fox was too firm-spirited Jong 
to give way to this wild mood, 

'’‘Have 1 any edaim to Chelsea, or Green¬ 
wich, think ye ? — My pipe is what I shall 
miss the most, — no luxuries now. 1 hope 
the Lord will call me home, howevt‘r, before 
old ago and frailty drive Stephen Fox on his 
parish, with all his cousins grinning at the 
Governor. In the moan time, can your 
landlady lot me have a gari'ct? I must have 
my billet settled for the night, before I li)ok 
about me. I can make my own bed, buy 
and cook my own victuals, wash my own 
shirt, and keep my pl«ice clean myself. \ou 
can answer to Jiei\ 1 suppose, that I am a 
man of sober, regular liabits, who attend 
Churcli, and j)ay my way as I go. — I can 
surely make my bread, wove it but selling 
mackerel, — what the deuce should I let 
down my heart forT' 

Ludicrous as tliis was, I could not, durst 
not laugh. 

Aly dear Governor, though you have had 
losses and crosses in these evil times, you are 
certainly exaggerating the tricks of fortune. 
Depressed as the funds are, you n>ust have, 
even though selling out t(»-day, which none 
hut a madman would do, a very comfortable 

' •r 

reversion 

Not a doit! — not a stiver, I lielicvc, 
will be left; but no matter, 1 wdll Iiavo, wdial 
with the lease, the furniture, my three sw^irds, 
and gidcl ejiaulettCH, enough to clear with 
]»our Airs. Walpolo. There’s a woman of 
lioiiwur and rosolulion, sir! saving from her 
widow’s }>eusiou; while J have Ixtcn s(|uander- 
iiig like an extravagant It was liei* 

duty to be frugal, and she bn^ been so; but 
b<»w few of the Imggages, if at her age, could 
liave lieon equally wsolute : — they must 
have this gown ; and it would lud he decant 
to go without that cap — not Ibat they ever 
care about it—for themselves, — not at all! * 
— I'hen who the devil does? let tlicm answer 

that.’' I 

1 let the Governor divert himself by | 
rambling in this new course, and indulged i 
niy private fancies as to the origin of the | 
uAusual warmth of his rooted esteem for the | 
vvidow, who, last night, when he had apprized i 
her of her danger, had behaved, he said, ‘‘ like | 
a hero, and an angel.” 

“1'ho general run of womankind would 
gttv, * Oh! the rich relations will surely some 


time seek after, and educate the boy. I must 
have this new bonnet, and t’other gim-crack.’ 
Mrs. Walpole has trusted to no such con¬ 
tingency. Contwflnt(y! do yon mark, sir. 
And wluit, pray, makes the diflcrence between 
a man or a woman of sense, and bom-idiots, 
but this same trusting to contingencies; — 
that the one liolds the wliip-hand of Fortune, 
as she has done, and that the other Jets the 
jade drive him, like me.—Thit having secured 
my billet for tiie night, 1 must be off to my 
brokei’. I liave written to him by every 
post: — always dowiiy down^ down. Last 
night he ratlier advises selling. If I have 
one five guineas, ay, or five ehilliugs, of 
reversion, after paying my just and lawful 
debts, by Jove, I’ll hoard ! I’ll lock ’em in 
my old sea-chest, which I bought when a 
boy at Halifax, for a dollar and a half. It 
can now hold all my worldly goods — 1 must 
send it u]> cheap by tlie wagon.—But I must 
l)c off: the broker, tJiat pupj»y Pantague, 
urges selling out to-day. Next mail will 
bring us down, perhaps, a whole per cent — 
perhaps ten, or blow us out of the water 
altogether, — who can tell? who can telW 
If I had taken Cobbetfs advice and warniiigs 
now, and laid up a few' guineas?-—Where is 
there a Cockney scribbler among them, with 
their and their ChroukleSy ever slmwed 

how fast this country is going to the devil, 
so satisfactorily a3ul clearl;y‘ as the old Ser¬ 
geant {” 

‘'■Cold comfort that, Governor; hut I do 
insist and entreat, that, before giving Mr. 
Puiitagiie your final orders, you wait tlie next 
mail. London is on the rijttoe of expectation, 
— good nows must come, — worse than our 
fears liave ])ainted cannot arrive. We sluill 
liave a rise this morning! ” 

Aly persuasions had no effect, which 1 
regretted, as I believed be had received bad, 
I was unwilling to tliink siiustor, advice from 
his broker. It was a crisis of fearful excite¬ 
ment, panic, and delusion. Every hour might 
relieve U 3 from suspense ; but then it might 
be to deepen our Joss or sufferiugs ; and J was 
a fundholder, too. I assured the Governor, 
ill the mean time, that not Nurse Wilks’s 
garret, )>at the best clxambcr in her house, 
and that was my own, was much at Jiis 
service: but, in the meanwhile, I hoped lie 
could rotuni home iii a chaise to-day yet, and 
sleep on his owm bed. 

I accompanied the G'jvemor to liis desti¬ 
nation, though he assuj'ed me tliere was no 
danger of leaving liiiu alone. 

“Your turtle-feeding Aldennen may go 
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after their lost plums, to feed tl»e great fislies. per cent better already ! Iley, Governor ! ” 

I will neither drown Jilce a blind puppy, nor was inj rising try to tlie now stunned 
hang myself like a nigger in the sulks. lean rapitalist,->-stunned but for live seconds, 
work, sir.” We went along and heard the first confused 

There was already an unusual buzz in the tidings of the Field of Waterloo. Eighteen 
streets. I held the Governor fast by the or eight-and-twenty thousand human beings 
arm, to detain him a few more minutes from had there bitten the dust,—what an image is 
his broker. that homely one of mortal agony!—and 

“ If I were a rich man, Governor, or one London was in a frenzy of joy, and the funds 
whose credit was good, I would, at tliis mo- up, 1 cannot tell how much, in one hour, 
meut, underwrite your whole present funded What histories were that day in men’s 
property, as you originally placed it, for five faces! 

sliillings.” The Governor bore the sudden tide of 

“ More than it’s w'orth, egad ! but lot mo fortune with entire e(£uanimity. He had 
go, man,—don’t you see Pantague signalizing been q^uite ready to take a spade or an oar, 
me from his window ; there’s the carriage and was now equally 1 ‘eady to liire a chaise 
coming to convey him to ’Change. TAy’ll to go home, to be wiser in future. He 
ride itout, by Jove! over our necks, whatever thanked me for my counsel, and owmed that 
becomes of old men, w'idows, and orphans.” for once he had done well not to act upon 
I held him the faster; men, boys, w’oraen, his own judgment — “ For w’hy ? — he had 
w'ere now all hurrying to and fro, or collect- some knowledge of war, especially Avith 
ing in groups, with eager speech and animated niggers and maroons, and had studied gun- 
looks, on every side ; carriages and horsemen nery and fortification ; but how’ could any 
hurried along, some cast, some west. News honest man out of London, though a good 
certainly had arrived; express came hot after marine officer, be up to half the tricks of { 
express ; but no bulletin had yet been sent those stock-jobbing fellow's, who ought to 
from Downing Street to the City. A dreadful have their cars cropped, and be transpoi ted, 
defeat, it w'as whispered a1>out, had been sus- every mother’s son of them, as knaves and 
tained by the Allies,—the ruin was total,— cozeners? 

of Europe, and of Governor Fo’;. The “ Now', mark me, Mr. Richard Taylor; let 
morning papers were all doubt and mystery, me only get back my own of them — 1 scorn 
“Let me off, man,—if I don’t sell out to- a sixpence of their dirty Jew money — and 
day, I may hang myself at night, for I never if a guinea is to be bought for twenty-five 
can face Rochester. Tliey ’ll be at twenty- shillings in England, and a strong-box to 
five to-morrow'. We shall have French as- lodge it in, by Jove, j'ou shall see if Stephen 
signats for old English guineas, by Jupiter!” Fox is to be humbugged a second time by 
We had something like a struggle w'hen that great huiubug, which wdll burst and go 
he offered to break off. “ Remember, — I off some morning like the shell of an over- 
protest : — I warn you, for Mrs. Walpole’s, charged bomb. I have a plan in my head— 
for Edward’s sake ; you arc going to throw but never mind, — I shall tell you as we go 
away her little means, which to-day it is in down to Rochester. The only obstacle is 
your poAver so much to improve, — to ruin Ned, — and the young puppy loves me, and 
absolutely, or deeply injure yourself: you has been bred about my own hand,—a trac- 
are the dupe of jobbers, — you will curse table, shaiq) rascal, and all as one as my own ^ 
yourself to-morrow and for ever, if you sell already.” 

to-day. Did I not plead wdth you against The reader will please to remember that 
the Scottish Ale Company,—the Drury-Lane ’it Avas Avitb this same “Ned” I sat talking 
Shares,—the South American Speculation.— over all these old matters, now suggested by 
Hark ! ” It was the roll of a distant gun : reading the death of the old Governor in the 
—another, and another. The Governor aa'us uew'spaper. In spite of his sincere regret, 
a little deaf even then, on one side of the when we got the length of the Governor’s 
head; but when the rejoicing boom ntlied sudden brightening of fortune priming him 
majestically up the river from the Towrer for matrimony, Mr. Walpole burst into*a 
guns, there was no longer doubt. The exult- loud and violent fit of laughter, as the whole 
ing shouts of the gathering multitude,-—tlie scene of the Governor’s unpropitious wooing 
outburst of all the bells in London, told the rosOto his memory—of the Governor, who 
same tale : — a splendid, a decisive victory ! always took time by the forelock, arriving at 
The newsmen blew their horns. Three his mother’s cottage in full regimentals, 
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sword, and epaulettes, and lieralded l»y black 
Sam, on the evening of the same day Jie had 
walked to London to sell out and seek for 
honest labour,—^liis bold, resolute look, as a 
bachelor of sixty, who had now first screwed 
his courage to the sticking place, and resolved 
he would not fail, — and the embarrassment 
of poor Mrs. Walpole, who was innocent of 
all design of charming her kind old acquain¬ 
tance, the friendly Governor, within many 
degrees of matrimony, and wdio w’as now 
considerably alarmed by her conquest. Yet 
she had certainly assured him, on the previous 
evening, “ That however low the funds fell, 
and precious as was^ her little hoard to her 
son, she should ever rest fully satisfied that 
his intentions had been most kind and dis¬ 
interested. What, after all, was their loss 
to that of the many anxious, and soon pro¬ 
bably to be, the bereaved and sorrowing 
mothers and wdves of England ! ” When 
Walpole thought of all this, he laughed out¬ 
rageously. 

How she contrived to reject without mor¬ 
tally offending her admirer, 1 cannot tell,— 
neither could Master Ned, Black Sam, nor 
Hannah the housemaid, who had taken their 
station in one listening group, without the 
parlour door, to overhear the Governors de¬ 
claration in fonn. “ A parson,” the Governor 
used to say, “could not have put it into 
prettier language.” 

“ It was exceedingly impertinent in me, I 
own,” said Walpole; for I was then a 
shrewd boy, and the negro and the girl little 
better than idiots ; but somehow, though niy 
! own mother w’as concerned, the temptation 
w'as irresistible. The comical face of Sam 
alone, — who w’as grinning from ear to car, 
rubbing his hands, half-dancing through the 
kitchen, and singing extemporaneously^, in 
negro fashion, 

Misaej Waluool, 

Marry ould Miusa Uuhanna; 

Him be a craniy ould fellnvr. 

And Musa Neddy's pappa, 

i —was it not enough to plead for me, a fnii- 
I loving lad of fourteen.—Poor old fellow! but 
among all these odd legacies of his—very odd 
for him, certainly,— £200 to the Ladies* Tract 
Society; A'oOO for the Wesleyan Missions; 
— (How the Saints have got about him at 
last!)—£150 to the Society for Preventing 
Cruelty to Animals, &c. &c.—who, I wonder, 
is to be the happy legatee of Sam Dixon, a 
black man of the Sow-Sow nation? If 
Charlotte would not be dreadfully shocked 
by his hideous ugliness, which soon wears 


off, I would he so happy to receive poor Sam 
under iny own roof; and you knoiv bow 
handy and trustworthy a fellow he Is—how 
much vrorth his hoard and wages to any 
family ;—suppose the idea were to come from 
you ? ” 

I liked the notion of conspiring against 
my niece with her future husband, in her 
ow'u house,—which she had as yet only seen 
about half-a-dozen times, under my escort, 
and strictly incognita, — and took it up at 
once. 

“ If Sam does not whine to death, like a 
faithful spaniel, on his master's grave, I give 
you joy of so excellent a domestic ; though 
hardly yet can I believe this printed will 
authentic, — £1500 for the conversion of the 
Jew's! — Perfectly preposterous ! or else our 
old friend has gone delirious on liis death¬ 
bed.” 

The rapid drawing up of a carriage — a 
thundering peal at the boiise-door, and the 
loud, hale, clear tones of the old Governor 
burst on our admiring ears I We were dowm 
stairs in a moment. Walpole could not have 
given his bride a warmer—he. might a gentler, 
welcome. He absolutely hirgged the old 
Governor, who hugged “ Ned ” in turn. 

“ So you saw the puppies had killed me 
olF, and made my will, too, — and be cursed 
to their impudence! £150 to the Ladies' 
Tract Society!—Did ye note that? — Mr. 
Richard, my 8cr\'ice to ye ; here’s a hand 
for yon, too. It’s all an election rouse, man.” 

This was a frequent lingual slij) of the 
Governor’s, among others;—he meant rttse ; 
and the substantial meaning is so much the 
same, that the mi.stake is scarcely w'orth 
noticing. 

“ An electioneering ronse, sir, put out by 
some of the editor puppies on the Bamboo 
interest.” 

“ My dear Governor—you a candidate for 
Parliament — seriously ? — And opposed to 
Colonel Bamboo?” 

“ Why, ay. Is it so w'ondei'ful now, that 
a man, a bachelor, writhout chick or child, 
should throw away a few thousands to be 
something of a patriot. Don’t you see, 
Wellington is driving the nation to the dogs, 
four-in-hand ? They’ll let up the Papists in 
Ireland to cut all Protestant throats ; they’ll 
let loose the niggers; they wrou’t take off the 
malt-tax; they w'on’t give us gold for the 
paper-rags; — they make the loaf double 
price, as I’m told, to the poor man. I’ll 
have down the loaf; all the commons restored, 
and the byfuiths opened; poor men shall 
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their* own hetr, and make tlieir own 
soap, without taxes and gaugers. The fat 
parsons get too much, I begin to think. Oh! 
j'Oit shall see how I will lay about me, and 
pull up pensioner and all, once I get into 
the House ; and I’m told it won’t cost much 
above ,i*3000 altogether. Those newspaper 
coxcombs at Rochester, who never have 
room to take up my ideas when I write them, 
will he glad to print my speeches.” 

Walpole and myself were struck dnmh nt 
first. A sharking attorney, the agent of a 
inorfe sharking jew boroughmonger, wlio 
looked round and sold to the highest bidder^ 
had been practising on our single-iniiidcJ 
unsuspicious friend, who u as su]iposed much 
richer than lie I'eally was. lie made no 
secret of the affair. lie was to he supported 
against Bamboo, who wished to come in on 
what he called the liberal interest; thouLdi 
80 far as his medley of political notions could 
be comprehended, the Governor was out of 
sight the more liberal of the two. We knew 
the nature of our pig too well to try at once 
to unship him, by pulling him backwards. 

“ The gallant member for r'/jew.vburgb on 
his legs,” cried Walpole, “/fear / hear!” 

The Governor chuckled involuntarily. 

The Colonial Office fellows will deign me 
a reply to my memorials then, perhaps,” he 
said. 

“ Rather inaudible in the gallery ,—Loud 
laftffhter, — cries of Question ! Qwestion ! 
through all parts" of the House,” continued 
Walpole. 

“ The Parliament puppies can bo cursed 
impertinent 1 know ; but that don’t frighten 
me, let me alone to manage ’em. 1 w'on’t 
bo browbeat. Have I not drilled marines, 
and harangued the native chiefs before now? 
It must be your business, Mr. Richard, to 
get me fairly reported. I'hose reporter 
whelps, I’m told, play the deuce with a new 
meinl)er whej® they take a spite.” 

“I hav4!*lro doubt. Governor,but that yon 
will be a prodigious favourite witli all the 
reporters. An honest man w'ith a new face 
has a great chance with them,—were it only 
for the novdty. How I shall long to read 
your maiden speech! ” 

The Governor laughed again with irrepres¬ 
sible glee. 

The Jews were to have his nmnoy any 
way. If not for their t^hversion, then For 
his own victimizing. 

“ The newspapn’s,’* continued he, “ with 
thtir usual impddnice, will, no di^bt, be 
sayings Ned there makes my speeches forme. 

-- _ _-ac.Ji_ 

I’ll have them know that Steplicn Fox, as an 
iudependciit iiieinhcr of Parliaincnt, Avill take 
his lesson of no man.” 

“Jealous of me, Governorwiid Wal¬ 
pole, 

“ No Ned ; —hut you must not come near 
me for three months or so after I’m in. The 
fellows about Brookes’s, and the United 
Service puppies, will swear Ned W^alpole has 
primed the old (Jovenior. So I’ll make no 
fine Latin speeches, d’ye mark? — hut just 
lake ray post aianewliere against a pillar, like 
•losejih Hume, and give it ’em hut hut 

every night of the week; and, egad, if 1 don’t 
pepper ’em ! Now, Nedf if you need a frank 
or so for your mother, you know Avlicre that 
worthy lady 1ms a friend.” 

Mr. Walpole and I exchanged ]o^)k^. How 
was this moonstruck madness to ho stayed? 

All the address of Mr. Walpole and tny- 
self could not break off the negotiation j»ro- 
cceding* under such ^‘favourable' aiisjiicch,” 
between the agent of the Jo w' boron glim oiiger 
and our friend Governor Fox. IlewouMhein 
Parliament. Ho liad set his heart np<m it. 
He would reform many abuses, and remove 
numerous grievances ; make a great fn^iirc, 
do a jiTodigious (juantity of good tt» the [»oor, 
the Church, and the Marine Seri ice ; ;md, 
above nil, defeat (kdonel Bamboo., whose cool 
effrontery, as he conceived it, in ojiposing 
him, aft'T eating his curries and drinking Ins 
Madeira for so many years, jirovokcd him to 
the higlicst degree. It was a breach uf 
every law of hospitality and good-fellowship, 
— almost a ptrsonal affront. An electioneer¬ 
ing attorney could not have desired a nrarc 
hopeful subject. The Govcinor was wound 
up to the pitch of carrying on the war wdth 
sjiirit, and spending half his fortime in the 
contest; ami J don't know how it is, hut this 
fever of cleetiou excitement is w^onderrnlly 
catching, W'e who had begun by streniiiras 
opposition, first coveid., and then avowed — 
seeing better might not he, at last lent our¬ 
selves lieartily to the “ Fox interest.” Kven 
in their honeymoon, — the last woi k of it 
however, — Walpole \vas penning election- 
I'cring squibs, and Charlotte making up Fox 
favours of navy blue and red; wdiile I worked 
hard in the Governors committee, principally, 

1 confess, as a check upon the lavish cxp'jn- 
ditim? incurred in every quarter. I was 
resolved that, in the firnt place, he should 
pay as cheaply as possible for his whistle ; j 
ami next, that he should have skill to play i 
it, so far as that art might he Sjieedily hn- 
I>arted by his friends. With the requisite 
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physical energy, lungs, and wind, ho Avas 
largely endowed. 

Though, as a rational reformer, I am 
hound tojiopo that, in the enlightened pro¬ 
gress of society, canvassing, and, much more, 
hribing an English elector, will soon be ac¬ 
counted as profligate and scandalous as it 
would at present be to canvass or bribe a 
British judge, I must confess, that there is 
something wonderfully exhilarating to “ cor¬ 
rupt liuiuan nature” in the bustle of a can¬ 
vass, when anything like the show of freedom* 
of choice remained among the great body of 
the voters. Now, our borough, tliough as 
corrupt as any one subsequently placed in 
the purgatory of schedule B., was not quite 
sunk into the torpor of tliose which after¬ 
wards found a place in acdiediilo A. With 
Chowsburgh it was unTvei*sal gangrene, but 
not yet absolute putrefaction of tJie whole 
parts. 

Wc carried through our man witli groat 
edat^ though protests were, taken by the 
other C4andidate against so many of our votes, 
that, if oric-third of the exceptions held 
good, it was clear the Governor must be un¬ 
seated. Of tills consequence he had no ade¬ 
quate notion. lie was told he was the sit¬ 
ting member for Chewsbiirgh ! lie was in 
extravagant spirits, and the hurry and bus- 
tli‘ of file affair left him no leisure to think 
(»f the hill of costs : — 

“ Tht'n comes the roekoning wlien tke foa^t is o’er.” 

But wo were still at the bampn^t. 

After our candidate had foundered in 
sneral set speeches penned for him l»y the 
aftorney and by Walpole, wlien fairly driven 
to iiis own natural eloquence, quickened by 
passion, his addresses made gucli an impres¬ 
sion upon the John Bulls of all complexions, 
collected in front of his rostrum, (tlie balcony, 
over the porch of the inn,) that had the 
market jieoplc been voters, we would certainly 
liiive curried the Governor by ac<*]amation, 
in tlie teeth of the professe*Ily liberal candi¬ 
date. The hearty clieering of the crowd 
produced a wnndcifiil effect on the spirits of 
the orator. T have never yet seen a man more 
elated for the moment by that intoxicating 
incense, that true laughing gas, — ; 

I'he tickle reek of popular breatli.*'’ 

It is true, strong and sound as his brains | 
were, he was late in life of first inhaling it. 

And if I ej>eak here in open day to the 
satisfaction of 600 honest chaw-bacons and 
smock-frocks, and 150 men in broad-cloath, 
why inay’nt I to the 100 honest independent 
ineiabers in St. Stephen’s Chapel, with the 




flOO hutubugs, and the rest of the jackanapes, 
the surtout and mustachio sprigs of quality 
fcllou^ to boot of ’em! Let me alone. I 
have hit the nail on the liead at last/' 

was always certain Govehior Foat 
would make a most useful and distinguish^ 
member of the House of Commons,” said the 
attorney, ‘‘And unless he had possessed 
extraordinary mental and moral qualifica¬ 
tions, I never- 

My most frequent and peaceful mode of 
rebuke is to interrupt the speaker: — “T 
have not the least doubt,” I observed, “ but 
that the Governor will he sufficiently dis¬ 
tinguished, Avere it but for that rare quality 
of straight-forward, blunt sincerity.” 

There was but one drawback to the edaU 
of our election: though Bamboo was liissed 
to our hearts’ content, the few favourable 
symptoms of a riot, which broke out at the 
close of the poll, soon died away, and the 
tremendous crash which made the eves of 
our new-made legislator twinkle and brighten, 
as he hastened to the window, proved, on 
iuvestiffation, to he nothing more than a 
lawful, though rough hammering down of the 
polling-booth. The smashing of the Avindows 
of Bamboo’s inn, on the opposite side of the 
market-place — the committee-room of the 
Yelhws —would, I believe, have done the 
Governor more good than his own apotheosis 
of chairing, which, however, he enjoyed im-* 
mensely. Though not fond of expense, I am 
sure he would Inivc willingly paid the broken 
glass, and jdastered the broken heads out of 
Ills own pocket, to have had liia true old 
English revenge on his rival complete. He 
affected none of the hand-shaking, compli¬ 
mentary magnanimity of these silken times, 
lie owned, or rather he proclaimed, that he 
hated Bamboo like the devil, and Avished him 
to lose above all things. Though hound by the 
duties and decorums of an infant laAV-maker, 

I fancied a tone of reproach in his remark to 
Mr.Walpole, when all was over,“thatEnglish- 
mon had lost half tlieir spirit at elections.” 

And noAv all was undeniably over, and the 
noAv Member had Avritten franks f^or every 
body around hitii. Beginning, as a mark of 
high distinction, with Mrs. Walpole, dowager, 
he left not off rill mine host of the Red 
Dragon, and even Boots himself, was supplied 
with one frank for his mother, and another, 
I dare say, for his sweethoa rt. The GoTCrnor's 
bounty in franking was boundless. 

The Bill of the Red Dragon was still to 
paj’*, and the new Member had never left any 
house of public reception with Ws bill un- 
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fettled, in his life. Red Dragon preferred 
setUing with the agent, according to the 
ancient and approved custom of all elections 
in Chewsburgh—whether contested or not. 
It was, indeed, with some reason that the 
landlord persisted in refusing to tender his 
bill, pleading want of time, where there were 
so many trifling items to enter; as I have 
little doubt that our new law-maker, on its 
presentation, would have fumislied him with 
a few more—such as “ To one broken head,” 
or “ To a kicking down my own stairs,” had 
it been tendered on the spot. I cannot toll 
to how much the Jew agent's per centage on 
the whole amount might come : but I recol¬ 
lect that one item of the bill, of many folio 
^eets in length, was ^764, Us. S^d. for 
chaise-hire for bringing in the out-voters. 
Brandy and water furnished to the com¬ 
mittee-room alone, independently of sonps, 
sandwiches, lunches, wine, wax-tapers, &c. 
&c. &C., came to above ;£240 during our one 
week’s labour. At that awful reckoning, the 
settling of which took place some months 
afterward.s, I still recollect the sneaking look 
and whining tone of the country attorney, 
while lie addressed the rampant Governor in 
these words,—“ But the dvely, my dear sir— 
you don’t consider the heavy duty on brandies. 
Governor, with the expense of the victuallers’ 
license, sir, and the house-tax, iEind window- 
.tax, which, on the Red Dragon, amount to 
a heavier annual sum than the corresponding 
taxes on the noblest mansions in the county 
— to double of that, indeed.” 

“You are telling roe a cursed lie,” cried 
the furious Governor, “wlven you tell me 
that that paltry inn—^but it’s a good enough 
inn—but that that paltry fellow pays half, 
or fiftieth as much house-tax as is paid for 
B-Castle.” 

The man appealed to me ; and 1 believed 
this part of his statement, at least, extremely 
probable, though I was prepared to deny that 
these premises warranted the sweeping con¬ 
clusions of Red Dragon’s bill. When the 
attorney had been summarily dismissed, with 
a peremptory assurance that, until the bill 
was cut down two-thirds, not a sixpence 
would be forthcoming, the Governor reverted 
to the subject. 

“ £240 for brandy and water, and refresh¬ 
ments ! —how mu(^ is the water a quart in 
the Red Dragon ? Heard you ever, Mr. 
Richard, of such an extortioning rascal ? 
Why, every man of the six of ye m^ht have 
been kepi royally drunk, from mom to night, 
for a month, upon £40 worUi of real Nantes. 


‘ But the du^f my dear sir,’" he continued, 
with an air of mimicking tlie attorney. “And 
what the deuce is the duty ? ” 

“ What would reduce the brandy charged 
in your hill to at least one fourth of its price 
— the duty is, at present, about 22s. 6d. a 
gallon.” 

“ The dence it is 1 I knew it was damnable 
upon Schiedam, or old Jamaica rum cither. 
The doctors ordered brandy for old Stokes of 
tlie artillery, and Geneva toddy for Lieu¬ 
tenant Denovan of the Invalids ; but they, 
poor fellows, can’t afford it—^that’s hard now. 
Though old Jamaica rum be, out of sight, a 
sounder, better liquor than either, the brandy 
and Scheidam were to them in the nature of 
medicine. 1 understand I am paying more 
thmi treble price here for Leeward Island 
rum wljich I did abroad for Jamaica — the 
primest. Tliat is harder still ; and the 
Yankees getting it os cheap as ditch-water. 
WJiy the devil, can yon tell me, have we 
Englishmen not our own rums, and sugars, 
and teas, as cheap as the Dutch and the 
Yankees?” 

“ It will be your duty, as a Member of 
Parliament, to inquire into that.” 

“ And that it will; and, what is more, I’ll 
do it. I know, though, it is quite right not 
to let good British gold go to our natural 
enemies, the dancing, capering Monsheers, or i 
to the greedy Dutchmen, with their big ! 
bi-eeches: — I suppose it is for that they tax | 
Geneva and brandy so cruelly ; but old 
Jamaica rum, made in our own colonies, bv I 
our own niggers, for the l)enefit of our own i 
planters- 

“ That makes a difference to be sure ; but 
not so much, cither, to men like poor dyspeptic 
Stokes or Denovan—liking better pure brandy 
and Schiedam-punch, or requiring them for 
cure or comfort, and too poor to purchase 
solace or healing, in consequence of the high 
rate of our taxation.” 

“ But you sec it is to keep our gold out of 
the pockets of the French and the Dutch, 
who fit out fleets and armies against us, and 
fight us with our own cash.” 

“ Or pour it into the jiockets of those not 
much nearer and dearer to us than the Gauls 
and Batavians. Is it not folly, think you, 
Governor, for a man to punish himself in the 
first place that he maj' annoy his neiglibour 
in tlie second, admitting that such annoyance 
"nffre justifiatde at all, or that we had power 
to inflict it 1 The man must have a large 
stomach for revenge who does so. Would 
you not think him a fool ? ” 


THE EDINBUBGH TAhm 


is a fact so nototioiM, that a mSfiOihgiT' 
of Parliament might know it. Ho’vf .much 
house-duty do you pay at Rochester I 
‘‘ Why, about ;612. I appealed, to be eafe, 
but the rascals showed me an Aot of PhrHa- 
inent for it; and 1 appealed, edso, against 
j/l4itJIJI7l/ M# UUPJtSCU XI lUX liUC I £Sf, 19s. or something that way, which they 

od, set the ten thousand casks charged Mra. Walpole for her small cottage, 

let them — -—the lubberly fellows! plundering widow 

ibbl® out their hue contento, women, living barely on their small pennons; 

the Midas finger of the State, but that was for her windows, too,—and 

rMccly Wck W 

iraak, obey the important call ; mont, which I could have pushed over with 

unands theaiaistanco of your throats,— a good drive of my shouldor, was not worth 
wallow, and she asks no more. « than that sum of rent.” 

mor had scarcely patience to hear I inquired what several other of his friends 
This is some of the piperly stulF and neighbours paid, and was satisfactorily 
livelling poets, or Temperance answered. They were all chaiged the full 


**One-must do a gi’eatileal for the good 
of one’s native country, Mr. Itichard.” 

“ Granted. If the real good of Old England 
requires that, though preferring or requiring 
foreign spirits, we should, nevertheless, poison 
ourselves with viUanous English gin, I am 
too good a patriot to object. If for the 
national good, set the ten thousand casks 
abroach,—let them — 

For ever dribble out their base contenta, 

Touched Iw the Mida3 finger of the titata. 

Bleed gold for Ministera to sport away. 

Drink and be poiiumed; 'tjs your conntiy bids. 

Gloriously drunk, obey tbe important call: 

Her cause demands the assistance of your throats,— 

Ye all con swallow, and she asks no more. '* 

The Governor had scarcely patience to hear 
me out. “ This is some of the piperly stulF 
of your snivelling poets, or Temperance 
Society fellows.” 

“No such thing, —at any rate the words 
are used by me only as a plea for better 
tipple. I avow I see no meaits of putting an 
end to gin-drinking, half m effcctdal, as 
allowing people to have good rum, 

Hollands, and brandy, with food, shelter, and 
clothing. These are my engines for putting 
an end to intemperance.—Tlut this abomina- 
Mc bill! ” I took up that of the Red Dragon, 
which, if laid on end, would have extended 
over all its mazy passages. 

“Wliat withheld me yet, Mr. Ridiard, 
from kicking that rascally attorney down 
stairs, when he dared say to my face, that 

his Grace the Duke of-> pays less house- 

tax for 1)- Castle, than that cheating 

fellow, his employer, lately the butler of a 
small squire, for his paltry inn?” 

“ First, my dear Governor, because kicking 
—save duns—is not a parliamentary privi¬ 
lege; and lastly, because, I dare say, , you 
■ suspect that the statement may he quite true.” 

“ What, sir! the Duke of-pay no 

more house-tax than a paltry tavern-keeper, 
in a country town! It wo\ild be a manifest 
aifroiit put upon the old nobility of England 
ti> let them pay no more.” 

“ Ay, Governor; yet that noble Duke, and 
also he of Leeds, and Newcastle, and Devon¬ 
shire, and Marlborougli, and Northumberland, 
and Grafton, and Buckingham, and the whole 
ducal bead-roll, pay at the same rate. It is 
marvellous with what good grace their Graces 
submit very gracefully to the affront of pay¬ 
ing a very small share, or none, of the national 
reckoning.” 

“Now, arn’t you joking with me, Mr. 
Richard ? ” 


amount exigible on their rent,—and that rent 
highly, if not exorbitantly rated. My bro¬ 
ther’s liouso-tax, for a house in London, rated 
at jfiSOO a-ycar, was above forty guineas. 

“ Well, my brother pays this. His house 
is, to be sure, dear-rented from its locality, 
— now .what pays Euston Hall, one scat of 
the Duke of Grafton ? ” 

“What! the show-place — the place we 
see in the pictures ? ” 

“ The same.” 

“ Why, a good round number cf hundreds. 
I’ll be swoni.” 

‘ What pays Blenheim, the Marlborough 
famllj^’s place,—you have seen Blenheim ?— 
or what Nottingham Castle, the pride of the 
Newcastles?” 

“ A swingeing sum, I guess,—if Mr. James 
T.aylor pays above forty guineas for his house 
in town, and myself ;612 for my box at 
Rochester.” 

“Why, £14 for Euston Hall, and ditto 
for tlie Ihike of Newcastle's stronghold.” 

“By tlie Lord llany, you don’t say it! 
Well, there is work ready cut out for me. — 
If 1 don’t affront them, fitun Land’s End to 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, and make ’em table 
their coins, call me a crop-car. Why the 
deuce don’t the Dukes and Lords pay fair 
down, like other honest householders ? ” 

“ Affront them! poh, poh. That is not 
so eajRly done.” 

“You may say that, any way, of those 
who have their lady mothers and dowager 
grandmothers pensioners; though their hus¬ 
bands, perhaps, never saw more service than 
a review day at Hounslow, or in camp on 
the Sussex coast played at soldien. \^y, 
they are meaner beggars than a hdbnail’s 


“ Never was more serious in my life. This j gammer in the work-house, for she would not 
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. be there if her ebii ha<i wherewithal to keep 
jteront.” 

tliis additional oircwnstaace of 
. aggravation, that the honest ohaw-baoon is 
so craelly tased i>t his basket and his store, 
for the benefit of the grandee parties^ that he 
is rendered totally unable to eupport his own 
mother.” . 

** Now you are at that hvead-taa again. It 
is all puzale-work that to me^ though 1 see 
no businees an industrious free-bom ^glish* 
mao has to pay more for his loaf than a 
ITrenehman or a Hollander.” 

“ Or to be tied up from buying urhere he 
can find bread, or what is the same thing, 
bread-«orn, best and cheapest I ” 

“By Jove not—certainly not I Why should 
he?” 

<< Why, because landlords must be able to 
clear their mortgage interest, and maintain 
their splendour; and don’t know else how to 
set about it.” 

“ Why the deuce do people let ’em ?—^Tliey 
idian’t pay out of my pocket, though.” 

“Nor out of the pockets of your consti¬ 
tuents, if you can help it?” 

“ My constituents! You know that is all 
humbug; but why should bread and meat 
be. dearer than it was when I was a hoy ? 
That’s tlie question. One of the first things 
I remember was my fatlier speaking about 
the Hanoverian rats, and Walpole, who 
brought in the excise and the tax on beer; 
Fll have ofi^ all thatbut what, now, in my 
place, Mr. Bichard, would be the first tiling 
you would broach in the House ? A bill to 
hum all these spinning-jennies, which spin 
the Peels and Arkwrights into fine estates, 
while Englishmen are working for them upon 
potatoes and water-gruel?—The threshing- 
machines, too, which take the work out of 
the poor labourers’ teeth, and send them to 
, the work-house ? ” 

I shook my head. 

“I’ll be hanged now, sir, if 1 know what 
you would he at. Well, if we may’nt burn 
’em, what say you to taking the owners 
boun^ iliat no Englishman ehall be thrown 
out of bread on tills account. When you 
knock up any office, yon always pension off 
the fellow that held it, and call tiiai only 
justice, aittoe you take away his emphiyment; 
and what is more, I will l^r nothing of &e. 
machines, un|e8s they com* bound vto gfiord 
the men working food, und. ckitii- 

ing, as Ihigliriimeitj^l^l^id. You shakily 
your wise pate .agpli ;—do { what is 
unreasonable?” J 


” Only impraelKcable^ I fear.” 

“My next bill sball be to make evciy 
body go to chuidi, wliich you must own nnil 
be a ^ast earing in point oi economy, besides 
proipoting piety and good discipline,—no 
straggling affer Motiiodists, and Banters, and 
Anal^ptist fellows,—no good in paying twice 
over; first to the parson, which they must 
do any way, and then to the chapel, for 
their whims. There will be a good swinge¬ 
ing saving at once.”, 

“There are two ways of accomplishing 
tiiis: — pay him only whose services you 
require.” 

“What, sir?” 

“ I say that I agree with you:—once pay¬ 
ing the parson is quite enough; but let it be 
liim you pay, by whom you witii to be served. 
There arc two ways, you see, of accomplish¬ 
ing your excellent, economical object. If 
every man pay only for the religious ministry 
he approves, there will be no double-payment, 
and odnsequently no hardsliip.” 

“You are at that jiuzslc-work again. 
Don’t you see, man, that the landlords and 
fanners are bound to pay the parsons to 
preaoh in church to the poor people; so why 
need they tax and starve themselves to keep 
up Methodist chapels ? ” 

With all this, and though the Governor’s 
repugnance to the snivelling, canting Metho¬ 
dist fellows ” never was fully conquered, he 
was more easily brought to see that tithes, 
and every kind of church revenues, were 
national property, tlian if bom lieir to the 
advowson of a good benefice or two. Still 
he was sadly perplexed—for as yet he had 
little more knowings of any public principle, 
or political question, than ninety of the hun-, 
dred of the young, or even the middle-aged 
gentlemen, at tliat time chosen members of 
the Honourable House. 

Though I failed in most other points, pro¬ 
bably from attempting too much at once, 1 
succeeded completely in demonstrating to my 
pupil tile propriety and necessity of a free 
trade in the first necessaries of life. It was 
a proof of tiie integrity of his mind, and the 
singleness of his heart, that be believed the 
landed proprietors of Great Britain only re¬ 
quired to have the same facts clearly set 
before them, to cease from grinding their 
iellow-subjects by a monopoly for which 
posterity must think with contempt of tlie 
i%fn of the nineteenth century, who endured 
it BO long, after fully perceiving its iniquity. 
The Governor came to know them better; 
but unfortunately he never found an oppui> 
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tunity of enteriug the lists for the labourer, 
against, as he said, those who thrust their 
greedy fingers into his dish; and who, for every 
slice of his loaf that went to feed hie children, 
subtracted a half one, or what was equal its 
value, for their own benefit. The Governor 
had only spoken onoe in the House—though 
he voted stanchly agaiwat Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation, and the abolition of the duty on 
lialtic timber—when an election committee, 
after all fitting deliberation, the examination 
of a host of witnesses, and numerous reports, 
declared his election void 1 Bamboo was the 
sitting member, —and the bill of the Bed 
Dragon was yet unsettled ! 

The poor Governor! I give myself praise 
for the long-suflfering with which I bore his 
transports of rage at first, and his sallies of 
temper long afterwards. A bilious attack 
ended in a violent fever, which acted as a 
counter-irritant in mitigation of the worst 
symptoms. To save tiie patient from a fatal 
relapse, Mr. Walpole, during his recovery, 
parried the attacks of Red Dragon, and, after- 
w'ards, by threatening Jew, agent, and land¬ 
lord with exposure, effected a considerable 
deduction from the bill of election expenses. 

The final settlement left our old friend 
minus £/>700, a considerable quantity, of black 
bile, and all the fragments of his honest pre¬ 
judices for merry Old England. This affair 
brought tlie infirmities of old age with rapid 
strides tipon the Governor. At the com¬ 
mencement of the canvass, tliough verging on 
fourscore. Governor Fox looked more like a 
hale man of sixty-five; hut a painful change 
was now perceptible. He never fully le- 
covered his fiesh, or former toughness. 
I’ouglmesB, rather than mere strength, had 
been alike his physical and ^iritnal quality; 
and though, 

“ Even ia his ashes lived their wonted fires,” 
it was easy to perceive that gradual decrepi¬ 
tude of mind was to be the sure attendant 
of an enfeebled frame. The Governor was 
stimulated to a desfwratc rally. The cause 
I proceed to relate. 

During any of his previous attacks of 
illness, whi.'h though, like every tiling about 
liim, violent, were unfrequent, Mrs. Walpole 
^ad acted the. intelligent, friendly woman's 
part, in the bachelor establishment. It was 
she that counselled and directed Black Sam, 
and saw that the nurse rigidly obeyed the 
instructions of the Baptist apothecary, whose 
long bills the Governor never would have 
paid unaudited, save that the infallible 
Widow Walpole,”—who, he knew, ^uld do i 




every thing tiiat was good for him, oxc^t 
marrying him—^had called in theobjeotionAhle 
satellite of Esculapius. Gre&t gOMip as tiie 
Public or tiie World is, in Rochester as every 
where else, ^e hod never either smile^ 
sneered, or surmised aught evil or amiss of 
Mrs. Walpole’s friendly attentions to tfie 
insulate^ old bachelor. The lady, it was 
known, neither wanted a husband for hersdff, 
nor, now at least, a legacy for her proeqienms 
son. But when the Governor was seised 
with'the election-fever, of which many as 
strong men have died, Mrs. Walpole was 
making a distant and long visit to an early 
friend; and her post by the Governor’s bed¬ 
side, was usurped by a lady of very difterent 
character. 

When I first saw Miss Catherine Chad-< 
leigh, at a military hall, she might have been 
about thirty-six, though filUl what 

is called “ a remarkably handsome woman.” 
She was the eldest of the five daughters of a 
half-pay lieutenant of foot, who, in conse¬ 
quence of severe wounds received in India, 
had ea^ly obtained retirement, and now held 
a small office in the public works at Chatham. 
The whole family, parents and children, 
were strikingly mlUary in tastes, manners, 
habits, morals:—gay to levity, fond of show, 
and, above all, wonderfully skilled in the 
art of maintaining a dashing exterior on very 
slender means. The ladies among the Ro¬ 
chester and Stroud' civilians could not com¬ 
prehend thdr economy. It was a constant, 
enduring theme of wonder. Tt appeared to 
them, at tea-table calculations, that the 
whole income of Lieutenant—in common 
parlance Captain—Chadleigh, was not enough 
to keep his beautiful girls in dippers and 
sashes. How clean cards, wax-lights, and 
refreshments were afforded for the frequent 
evening parties he gave the officers, was a 
deeper mystery; but it was understood that 
among the many accomplishments of the 
Chadleigh family was dexterous play. Even 
the youngest girl — Chatti, she of thirteen— 
was more than a match at eeartiy loo, vint-^ \ 
une, brag, &c. &o. &c., for any lately-joined 
officer of engineers—not to speak of fiedg- 
ling ensigns and raw lieutenants. Yet there 
was no unfair play—no high stakes—all 
was superior knowledge and dexterity; and 
the young men were contented to lose a trifle 
in the evenings to the fair and elegant crea¬ 
tures who graced their miiming prommoade, 
sang duets with them, or were their partnen in 
the carpet dance. Mrs. Chadleigh contrived 
that it should be a difficulty, and ;reckoned 
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a farour, as it certainly was an enjoyment, on genteel or titled poverty,^— but then the 
to the young suhaltems, to he admitted to her fanuly had inteiest: — and there neTCr yet 
tea and card parties. Though it.was doubtful ^vas real cause to fear that the second son of 
to the Ohatliam ladies whether any of the an Earl, so closely connected with many 
girls would ** settle to advantage,*’ it was noble families and government people, as was 
quite clear that each might, without much ilte Honourable George,, would ever suffer 
difficulty, ^‘scainble up some sort of husband” real want. Lady Louisa and the Colonel, 
from among the corps after corps of officers, for example, were miserably poor; yet they 
which this transport station, and ^e fre> kept a handsome establishment of servants 
quent clianges during tlie war, tiirew in and Iwrses,—a good table,'—a pony j)haeton, 
their way. The eldest —the most heauti- —saw company, and made visits and exenr- 
ful and the most admired woman of the sions. 

really handsome family, r^uained the doubt- Miss Chadleigh, at twenty-five, wanted 
ful case. Tliree of the younger girls had not for prudence; yet the poverty of an 
married under twenty; the respective inatri- Earl’s daughter-in-lavr presented nothing to 
monial prizes being a lieutenant of marines, alarm the daughter of Lieutenant Chadleigh. 
an assistant surgeon, and a purser in the TJieh Lady Louisa, and the other noMe rela- 
navy. Chatti, alw'ays celeiwated as the tives of the Honourable George, might Ite as 
cleverest girl of the set, caught a captain indignant as they chose,—- but they must he 
of engineers. These were small doings in forced to acknowledge that love only—pure, 
the eyes of Miss Chadleigh. The homage of disinterested, resistless passion—^had been her 
successive generations of military men had sole motive in one night packing up the coral 
done less to swell her pride, and stimulate necklaces and bracelets, and Roman pearls, 
her ambition, than the idle patronage, or with whicli her hostess had enriched her, and 
friendship, as it was called, of a lady of stewing through the shrubbery of the Lodge 
quality, the wife of a retired colonel in tlie to where the chaise waited, under the sliade 
neighbourhood, who, iu her comparative of a row of poplars, with tlie impatient lover, 
solitude and imaginary poverty, found the The young comet’s servant, a party to the 
society, accomplishments, and flattery of a enterprise, im^nedtliat, in playing the lady 
pretty young woman, with whom she needed false, he would best serve himself, and ahu 
to be on no ceremony, a teli^ from tlie tedium his boyish master; w'ho, he perceived, had 
of Chatham life. Lady Louisa paid Miss become rather alarmed at the length to which 
Chadleigh attentions which the four younger tlie affair had got, and doubtful whether he 
Miss Chadleiglis considered quite enviable, had any true vocation at this time to a 
Lady Louisa drove her friend on airings in Scottish matrimony. It was not wholly for 
herpony phaeton,-—invited her to spend days, nothing that the honourable George had cost 
and finally weeks and months at her house, his noble father ^000 at Eton. 'I'liere nn- 
—presented her with showy dresses, and doubtedly is superiority i»i wcll-cnltivaled 
enriched her vrith cast-off trinkets and other ma.souline intelleci. At nineteen, the Etonian 
faded relics of her own pa^ age of beauty and fairly outwitted a practised coquette of twen- 
helleship. She did more; she introduced her ty-five, — at least all the Chatham ladies 
favourite to the Colonel’s ancient friends and whispered as much; and it was certain that, 
dinner guests, several of whom might have on the third day, the lingering runaway 
been considered “ a great catch,”—Governor lovers allowed themselves t« be overtaken 
Fox being then esteemed the worst parii on near Nottingham, on their desultory progress 
the veteran list. But Miss Chadleigh was northwards. 

yet far off from what the ladies call “ Last At this time, no mercy was shown to Miss 
Prayers.” She was still a youthful ambitious Chadleigh; tliough from ten to fifteen years 
beauty, —tire Governor a cross, vulgar, old afterwards, the ladies declared, abuost unani- 
hore; and the nephew of Lady L^nisa, the mously, that Major General Tynwald 
Honourable George Tynwald, a lata Etomon,, to have married Catherine Chadleigh, instcafl 
a favourite at Windsor, second son ofjan of his cousin. Until that marriage took 
Earl, and a newly-joined comqt in tiie place. Miss Chadleigh,—no longer the young 
Guards, surpassed every other comet in every and IkautifuJ, but still the hand- 

desirable quality she had ever imagined of ^meMiss Chadleigh, whose charms had been 
man or boyhe was but nineteeii;it was celebrated and toasted wherever British keels 
his only fault. True, he was pooi^ and Mies plough tlie sea, or the Union Jack flies, and 
Chadleigh knew all the unpleasanthttendants British swords liew tlieir way to victory,— 
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had not wholly de^aired, or had not forttied 
any decided plan.' If any matrimonial over- 
tiu'es had been cogitated, in the meanwhile, 
by transient admirers, one class of charitable 
female friends were ever ready to suggest, 
that after her diflappointnent with Captain, 
Major, and, latterly. General Tynwald, Miss 
Chadleigh, they were sure, would never 
marry; and another set, more frank and 
more sagacious, repeated the old sentence of 
condemnation on the treacherous juvenile 
lover, who to have married, llie opi¬ 
nions at mess were still more decided. 

Time, which had ripened Miss Chadleigh 
into a most beautiful and lovely girl, next 
into a remarkably handsome woman of tlurty, 
and then into a still wonderfully h'andsomc 
woman of thirty-eight, had ma<le Lady Louisa 
!in aged and widowed card-playing dowager, 
a]>pro.‘u*hing seventy, and patched up a truce 
between her and her early favomitc, after 
Miiinj' years of hatred and estrangement. 
They were necessary to each other; and Mrs. 
Chadleigh could well spare from her humble 
home, her ambitious, chagrined, and now fear¬ 
fully-tempered daughter, who vented upon 
her poor mother the misanthropic hatred and 
wrath, insjared by recent disappointments, 
deserved and wholly self-incurred, but not 
the less bitter and rankling to a proud and 
iin])erions mind thwarted in all its hopes and 
atlectiuns. Between this lady and Governor 
Fox there had been almost open feud in the 
early jwriod of their acquaintance ; and, 
indeed, my frank friend had said every where, 
from the first, that Chadleigh should marry 
oifiiis handsome'girls as fast as possible, for 
they would assuredly go to the dogs else ; 
especially Miss Kate, who, at the game of 
ambitious matrimony, would find young ladies 
wex-e as apt to Ihj tricked as young lords. 

Though the lady had cheated him, or some¬ 
thing like it, at cards, by her dexterous and 
rapid play, and ridiculed him almost to liis 
face, for the amusement of Lady Louisa, the 
Governor did not exult long nor immoderately 
in tlie dowiifal of tlie anibitiouB project of 
Miss Chadleigh. A part of the wratli of liis 
naturally candid muid was even directed 
against the stripling lover, of AvJiose heart- 
lessucss and juvenile depravity of mind ho 
spoke in terms that produced a rupture of 
some years’ duration with the Lady Louisa. 
However, in the rapid succession of Chatham 
inhabitants, the “old familiar faces” drew 
together again. 

The Dowager Lady Louisa, and Miss Chad¬ 
leigh, at last, self-invited, hortoured the 


Governor’s annual high ban^uM by their 
presence; and he was oocaaionalJy seen at 
the card-tables' of the I^odge; losing a few 
crowns, he knew' not well how, hut 'with 
tolerably good grace. But the first hearty 
reciprocation of regard arose out of the SciFair 
of Black Sam. Both ladies were violently 
of tlie Glovemor’s faction, and both proclaimed 
it; and the satire and mimickiy which Miss 
Chadlidgh indulged against tlieir mutual 
enemies, the Slw-Saints^ captivated his whole ' 
heart. Her witticisms were reported by him 
at the Mess as faitiifully as they had ever 
been in her most brilliant days by her young 
military adorers. When the Governor met 
Miss Chadleigh shopping, he now gave her 
his ann homo to the Lodge gate, and some¬ 
times thought himself bound in politeness to 
stay dinner or even to return to tea, if Lady 
Louisa vouchsafed graciously to invite him. 
At charity-balls and fancy-fairs, he became 
their approved squire. When rallied by the 
other veterans on tlie apparent fiirtation, the 
Governor—such is the latent vanity of man’s 
heart would chuckle aloud, and take os a 
personal compliment such sayings, as, “ What 
would Kate Chadleigh have 'token twenty 
years hack to have been seen on the prome¬ 
nade heaued by old Governor b’ox ! ” His 
turn was come then ; the proud beauty, now 
ro longer young, though still so toondetfuUy 
handsome, and in such brilliant preservation, 
had come down a peg,—had descended to his 
level, — would be glad, perhaps, to accept of 
him,—no saying! TJife Governor repressed 
the soft idea ; but wlicn any of his dowager 
friefids hinted that it was 'believed a fixed 
thing, he only laughed the louder. 

Mrs. Walpole, the most charitable, the 
mildest and kindest of womankind, at last 
thought it necessary to hint danger. It was 
upon a visit which Edward and I made her 
on a Saturday, a few weeks before we hoard 
the false report of the Governor’s death, that 
she first spoke. 

“ The death of Lady Louisa will leave 
MLss Chadleigh, with her habits, a very 
helpless woman,” said slie, considerately ; 

“ unless, indeed, there lie ftny serious intention 
of matrimony entertained by oni* old friend.” 

“No fear, motlicr,” cried Walpole. “I 
know what you mean now,—that Miss Chad¬ 
leigh is likely to entrap the old Governor ; 
but no fear of him. He would as soon think 
of marrying Tippoo’s mother, if there he. iu 
existence such a lady. He 'wiil die as he 
has lived, your single-minded, unwedded 
adorer:— 
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No mud will om» bor aeathe to iUin,— 

He never loved but jou.** 

' ""Don't be so absurd, Edward, unless yon 
wi&h to affront me.—I So not blame bis 
attentions, if the genuine motive of them be 
<dMT to Miss Chadleigh. * From her, one 
#ould believe, thbt he certainly entertains a 
serious design of proposing for her, were Lady 
Louisa,—^whom ostentatiously affects that 
she never will leave,—^removed.” 

"A trick to neutiallze yoti, mother. I do 
behevo she imagines you will have the Gover¬ 
nor ytt.” 

Mrs. Walpole was now really offended. 
“ I will hold no more discourse on this sub¬ 
ject with you, Edward. I only wished 
the Governor^ friends to comprehend, that 
whether such a marriage were likely to con¬ 
duce to his happiness and respectability or 
not, it may very probably be brought about. 
Half Chatham believes it a settled thing.” 

"And laughs accordingly.—No, no, mother. 
I can’t give my consent. Let him make Miss 
Kate his heir, if he chooses, to what reasonable 
or unreasonable extent seems to him good; 
but he shan’t marry her, 1 pnnnise you, if 1 
can help it.” ” 

The Governor dined with us on that day, 
as be always did when Mr. Walpole visited 
his mother. 

In the morning we had met hhn, the 
walking military escort of the pony phaeton 
in which Miss Chadleigh slowly drove the 
&t, arm-chair liady Louisa. Tlie exceeding 
graciousness of the younger lady to Walpole, 
who had never been a favourite, was a sus¬ 
picious circumstance. Sie even manoeuvred 
that we should both be invited to the card 
party at the Lodge on the same evening, 
which we however declined. 

1 have said the Governor dined with us. 
Immediately after Mrs. Walpole left the 
dining-room, we began our concerted plan of 
operation. It is told, that a maiden lady of 
fourscore, on being asked at what age a 
woman Ceases to think of marriage, candidly 
told the interrogator, he must apply to an 
older woman than herself. The age at which 
an old man’s vanity^ in aff&ita regarding the 
sex, becomes extinct, is equally dubious. The 
Governor, when rallied on his conquest, and 
the prevalent rumours in the Chatham circles, 
seemed highly gratified ind fiattere*^ though 
he became at last 'ahgiy to perceive that we 
could seriously bis^fieve he entertatoed the 
isemotest idea that he intended to m4iiiy any 
Cne, and least of all Mh«Cbadleigh,diow 0 Ver 
willing she might, be in the huifeility of 


two score, to accept of his .fmrtune and his 
hand. 

"No^ no,” was his final answer. "Kate 
and I know each other too well. One house 
would never hold us.” 

The proq)eet of Governor Fox getting into 
Parliament, had quickened Miss Chadleigh’s 
operations. During tiie canvass, Lady Louisa 
died suddenly of apoplexy, leaving her funded 
property to her " beloved nephew, ” the 
Major-^neral, and her wardrobe to her 
" dear companion and domestic friend. Miss 
Catherine Chadleigh.” I shall not attempt 
to paint the rage of the proud, disappointed, 
and betrayed wtmian; for the old lady whose 
humours she had so long home, and whose 
household she had superintended, an unpaid 
servant, had often in the lulls following a 
squall, assured her that her interests were 
not overlooked. 

Tlie letter addressed by the agent of the 
principal legatee and sole executor, the once 
Honourable George, to his aunt’s companion, 
his own early true-love, contained as polite a 
tuming-out-of-doors as could well be couched 
iu ten lines of English. It was delivered to 
Miss Chadleigh, by the same traitorous or 
faithful servant, who, so many years before, 
bad disconcerted her scheme of elopement. 
Then he had been the valet of a cornet, now 
he was tbe butler and confidential man of a 
General, who, in virtue of his family interest, 
had several good posts. Mr. Tomkins pro¬ 
ceeded, in right of his master, to remove the 
seals affixed by the Rochester attorney to the 
oH lady’s repositories, and to make inven¬ 
tories preliminary to the sale of every article 
the lodge contained:—even the old lady’s 
pet cockatoo and toi'toiso-shell cat were 
booked. 

Miss Chodleigli, by a message sent up to 
hex chamber, was requested'to remove her 
goods and chattels :-^the tcorch'o&e,—itamcly, 
the trumpery finery, faded satins, moth-eaten 
furs, and court lappets of previous generations, 
— as soon as suited her convenience; as the 
Lodge was already let to a friend of the 
Major General’s and the sale was to take 
place immediately. Miss Chadleigh gave 
instant orders for the removal of her proper¬ 
ties ; hut it was not clear to the legal inter¬ 
preters of the will of the Lady Louisa, that 
the fair legatee was entitled to the wahiut- 
tr^e drawers, the japan cabinets, and carved 
chesti^ containiiig the aforesaid wardrobe; 
and was too Mgh-^irited and too indig¬ 
nant to enter into debate on the point witii 
the despised valet in brief authority* Her 





t(!9olatioii' vnm instantly taken; a^d tin aSUi 
half hour after she had despatohed a nbia -io 
llochester by the cUsdiai^d gardener, 
nor Fox drove up to the gate in a ehaiee, to 
conduct her, as she had earnestly ret^theBted 
him, to their “friend” Mrs. Walp^e*#, -where 
he understood she was invited and expected. 

Miss Chadleigh was at this lUoment in the 
act of assisting a hot, perq>inng servant g^rh 
who, armful on armfhl, flong £rom a chatnber 
window into the front court the miscellaneous 
contents of dravtors, trunks^ and wardrobes, 
the finery of the liady Louisa. Miss Chad> 
leigh’s own corded trunks and piles of band¬ 
boxes were already arruiged in the hall. 

“ Arc you going to open a Kag Fair with 
the old lady’s trumpery?” inquired the 
(iiovemor, as he eyed, with a feeling of omuse- 
moitt, the tag-rt^ legacy of all hues and 
textures, fluttering upon the gravel. 

am about to perform an auto da'fi. 
Governor,—-an act of faiUi, and one of pttrl- 
fication and penance. Rake these rags closer 
together, Molly. Nay, use your mop, pile 
them higher. I claim for myself. Governor 
Fox, the honour of applying the torch.” 

The discharged servants stood by grinning; 
the Governor was lost in perplexed amaze¬ 
ment, while Miss Chadleigh, towering in tlie 
majesty of tragic indignation, swept by Itim 
in her gorgeous panoply of fresh Idaek crape, 
bombazeen, and broad hemt^ and fired the 
pile. She stood sternly looking on, till silk, 
satin, tissue and brocade, muslin, lawn, and 
lace, fell together into ashes. And so perislied 
the Lady Louisa’s legacy: — and the legatee, 
majestically taking ^e arm of t^ Governor, 
led him, rather tlian was * by him, to the 
carnage. 

What an evening of talk that was in 
Rochester, Brompton, Chatham, and even 
Stroud i—Maidstono lieard of the cremation'. 
The rumour hy the next morning reached 
Canterbury, w-as carried by coach to Dover, 
and thence across the Channel, before it found 
its sure way into the newspapers, under the 
title, of TAe Toady s Legate — OmioM Affair 
cn the Fashionable World. 

“ What a fury, what a vixen! ” cried one 
party. “Such a high spirit! so noble a 
mind! ” exclaimed another. Every one sp6ke 
iia superlati-ves of the daruag deed of Miss 
Chadleigh, whose instant marriage with 
(^verimr Fox was now. universitily affirmed, 
and fondly hoped, at aU events, by the 
mUUner, mercer, and peifnmer, in 
whose books the lady stood mveral figures 
deep. ' 


Had the Governor^ it Was remarked, not 
gone in per^m, and carried her directly from 
the lodge to his friend Mrs, Walpole*s cottegC; 
—-where no do-fiht she was to remain till tiie 
ooTfemony took place? The only doubt 
malning, that could disturb the public mmdi^ 
*w-aa^ whether the marriage was to be by banns 
or a spemal license; or if the bride was to 
have pearls or diamonds. The period of 
monming Would cause no delay, after the 
funeral {die Miss Chadleigh’s afiection had 
reared in honour of the memory of her noble 
patroness.- Miss Scragg bad indeed with her 
own eyes^ and they were piercers into such- 
afiairs, seen Miss Chadle^h and the Governor, 
only yesterday; choosing a paper for his best 
chamber. Clusters of pansies on a sblmon- 
coloured ground, hod been preferred by tlie 
lady:—at a push, the paper could be hung, 
and a new mantel-piece inserted, l<mg befo^ 
the now-married pair returned from their 
honey-moon excursion. 

In the meanwhile, though Mrs. Walpole 
possessed largely that better part of politenem, 
kindness and benevoknee, i^e could, after a 
little time, have spared the guest who had 
manoeuvred hereelf into tlu: Cottage, unin¬ 
vited and unexpected, but certmnly not nn- 
-welcoine in her present friendless and pitiable 
condition. Governor Fox was aware that 
the “ Widow Walpole ” had previously enter¬ 
tained no partictilar afiection either for the 
Lady Louisa, her fair companion, or any of 
“that set.” Her friends, indeed, lay rather 
among the She-Baints ; and this^ so far as he 
' knew, was her only weakness; but kindness 
and tender humanity for every creature in 
distress, wete to her so natural, that he w'as 
not surprised at her atibrding a temporary 
, asylum “ to poor Kate Chadleigh, whom tlie 
! old quality dame had bilked in. her will.” 

‘ He was surprised, however, that the lady’s 
visit drew to sneh length ; and so were the 
: gossips of Chatham, that the lover’s ardour 
permitted sneh a length of visitation upon 
poor; dear Mrs. Walpole, 

After the election disappointment, tho 
Governor found Miss Chadleigh the sole in¬ 
mate of Mrs. Walpole’s cottage, —the mis¬ 
tress of tlie house, as a ci-vil way of getting ' 
rid of her guest, having abandoned the gairi^ 
sonand, on recovering from the de^mn 
of 1^ election fever, he found Kate acting 
in the capacity of his own self-appointed 
guardian angel. 

I She retreated almost immediately id the 
Cottage, to prevent a discharge bn the spot, 
and thus retained the right of making daily 
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visits of inquiiy and oandolonce, and 
of landing whole mofrnings and ^Riernoons 
in nursing and amusing the iavaiidi who 
once more began to take interest in the ,per> 
petnal train of public coaches and private 
equipages passing on the great thoi-oughfare, 
commanded by his windows. .. 

A sick-bed had probably reminded Oover* 
nor Fox of his mortality; and his enonnous 
electioneering billy of the good which half the 
sum, divided into small, refreshing streams 
of bounty, might have done among his Xorth- 
amptonsUre herd of female cousins, and nieces 
by the half blood. My brotlter James's con¬ 
fidential clerk, Mr. George lloherts, was sent 
down to Boehester, accordingly, to take the 
Governor's directions in drawing out his last 
will and testament. It was, 1 believe, upon 
the whole, a sensible, just, and discreet settle¬ 
ment, which accordingly pleased nobody. I 
was, myself a legatee to the extent of one 
hundred guineas. Mrs. Walpole and her son 
W'ere dismissed, at their own request, with 
affectionate expressions and some complimen- 
taiy bequest. Black Sam was provided for; 
and the Govermor, completely anti-feudal in 
all his notions, divided the residue of his 
fortune principally among his needy female 
relative, far as kin could^ count, in life 
annuities, while the principal 'W'os finally 
devoted to building, and slenderly endowing 
some almsi-houses or other, to be named the 
Fast Alm^-houseSf for the widows and un¬ 
married daughters of marines, women above 
sixty, who had led virtuous and unblemished 
lives, and were members of the Church of 
England,—the names of Fox and Walpole to 
have a preference. This is tedious informa¬ 
tion. The clause really important to my 
story, w'as that which bequeathed to Miss 
Chadloigb and her mother, the same life- 
annuity tlic Governor had left to his half¬ 
nieces, and poor cousins. 1 forget whetlicr 
it was £dO or ;£40 a-year. The lady who 
was almost constantly in the house, wliile 
the attorney’s deputy was receiving bis in¬ 
structions, soon learnt the exU‘nt of her legacy, 
and the complete failure of her ultimate ex¬ 
pectations. Where the testator expected 
thanks and gratitude, Im found indignation 
and vvell-affected surprijse. The wronged 
lady at last withdrew from Mrs. Walpole’s^ 
to her old motheris reridence; jjuid her 
attorney foi^hwitli waited, “in a friendly 
way,” upon the Governor, to remonstrate. 

Though the Govei^r had been ifor some 
time convalescent, he had scatsiQely yet gone 
.beyond his garden wall j but this wis not an 


affair with which to dally; and the rate at 
which he drove to London, gave the news¬ 
mongers of the next morning some colour 
for a Revolution in Paris, and important 
despatches from our ambassador at St, Peters¬ 
burg, Berlin. Before his smoking coursers 
were, reined up at the head of our lane, it was 
time for ghosts, absent from the churchyard 
on a three hours’ leave, to be returning within 
the rules. My Iririi neighbour and friend, 
Mrs. Plunkett, was also returning home. Slie 
' had lately obtained tlic privilege of attending 
one of tlie minor theatres, as a vender of 
oranges,— which, to Peg, by the way, from 
the irregular hours it compelled her to keep, 
proved a demoralizii^ occupation, to the 
extent of several quarterns of gin daily, 
beyond her old fixed allowance when a 
barrow-womau.*-»So that all her profits were 
not clear gain,—uor the theatre wholly a 
school of virtue. It was Peg, herself, how¬ 
ever, ever friendly and obliging, if not quite 
correct, who rung the alarum at our dour on 
the Governor’s arrival; Imt we were too well 
used to nocturnal disturbances to i-ouso our¬ 
selves at once. I dare say the Governor and 
P«^, as common friends of mine, might have 
been aesjuainted before this time, for neither 
were difficult of access ; but if Jiut, the fre*v- 
masonry of the military spirit had familiar¬ 
ised tliera at once. 

“They.’re sleeping as sound as sintineLs,” 
I overheard Peg say, as she beat anotlier 
’laruin. 

“And yon have seen service, good womant” 
was returned by the Governor. ’ 

“It’s myself believes I have seen some 
tlirifle of hot woi'Jc in my day, plase your 
Honour,—^in Indl^ and Flanders, ay, and in 
Portingal and Spain. Your honour may 
have heard of a place called Seringnpatam. 
Had a certain famale known tlic vally of 
certain pretty things were found there, its 
myself need not be carrying an orange basket 
this night, or rather this blessed dawn, for 
it’s near son-riz. — Sure Mr. Bichard got on 
his night-cap sweetly last night, — whicli is 
rare to him, the cratur,—that he sleeps so 
sound.” 

Another thundering peal followed. “ So 
you threw awtty your plunder in ignorance, 
poor woman?” rejoin^ the Governor, in,,a 
compassionate tone.—“ Sold your plunder to 
so^e of those sutlers, or Jew fellows,—for 
tuey an’t Christians,—on the commissariat?” 

“ Ay, indeed—and them riding past me in 
their coaches, while 1 am tramping'a4bot^ 
your Honour.' There was a Lieutenant Chad- 
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le%h, of oursy sir,—«he was pay-jua«ter at 
same tiiwe,—^liy the some token I washed for 
his Lady, and Mias —.— »* 

“Kate?” 

“Thosame. Yon knowed her then? By 
my faix ! she was a rare one among the boys, 
—that is, the yonng jintlem^ of our army,— 
and the beauty of the world at same time. 
Well, her father the lieutenant got a bit of 
what for all the world looked like red glass, 
—1 have seen as good sold at a Donnybrook 
booth for a tinpenny, either as brooch or 
ure-rings,—which he parted with to the wife 
of one of the sutlers, Molly Pantague by 
name, (whose son is now a topping man in 
this big town,) for ten rupeea—for tliesewere 
our ludiy money—a pair of shoes, and a 
pound of my, and which she afterwards sould 
to a Jew jeweller licre in London,—^for what, 
thinks your Honour now”?—But sure there is 
ould Lady Wilkes stirring her stumps at long 
last—Open the dure, ma’am ! Mr. Richard 
is wanted in mighty haste, ma’am.” 

My old nurse, if she heard tlie speakers 
below at all, had not that conhdence in Peg’s 
steadiness, and general propriety and respec¬ 
tability of conduct, which warranted leaving a 
comfortable bed upon her midnight summons. 
I was now dressing myself, and peeping 
through the blind ; Peg became impatient. 

“ Diaoul! — saw you ever such churlish 
buistes as themLon’oners to a jintleman and 
a stranger.” And now, setting down her 
basket, slic thundered what is called the 
devil’s tattoo uiwn the door, with both her 
closed fists. 

“ To shout, murder ! murder ! now, would 
help us no more than calling the watch on 
top of Knoc Pliadrig; while they lie in a 
sound skin tliemselves,yori maybe kilt dead on 
their dure-stone, and the cockney jintlewomen 
Would not turn over to the ’tother side of 
them, fui' fare of milling their nice night-cap 
borders. If it were not that the house is 
part Mr. Richard’s, who is a good-hearted, 
simple, pttor soul, and a jintleman every inch 
of liim besides, it’s little myself would think 
now to smash the onid woman in a dozen of 
her peeus — handsome, with them rotten 
Chinoy oranges.” 

The implied threat, notwitlistanding the 
saving clause, redoubled my diligence in 
dressing myself. With Peg I knew it was 
at this hour but a word and a blow. I was 
about tlie last button when Peg, witdi a 
vociferous triumphant laugh, - exclaimed to 
her growling companion, who had at last 
assailed the door himself,-—“Stop, your 


[ Honour M have-it now.” Arid sbie’sereomed, 
! “Fire 1 fire! fire!” ’Rw pl^ Wj» eflfectual. 
I' Ofi tlie imtant, tihat old lamilhiar Ll^dOn my 
came home to every man’s'bosotn: Windows 
flew Up, doors c^ietted, and nightcaps of both 
sexes peered out into the alley, while the 
watchmen gatliered in. Peg was in iin ecstacy 
of laughter at the commotion she had created. 
She introduced the Governor to my landlady 
as a jintleman who shurcly bad some good 
news for Mr. Richard ; and went her wayj 
declaring the trifling piece of service was no 
more than she would perform by day or 
night for any cratur ever beat a drum for his 
Majesty, much more for his Honour, Mr. 
Ricliard’s friend, who she hoped brought good 
news. 

I was now in the hall. What could that 
news be ? Had any harm befallen Walpole? 
—^Was it some dreadful accident, to be broken* 
to my niece through me ? 

“ What has brouglit me at such hours to 
London?" was the Governor’s reply to my 
rapid inquiries.' “ You may ask that, egad; 
and also What made me alarm a decent family 
at these hours! But I crave your pardon, 
ma’am; my business with your lodger 
would brook no delay.—T suppose we shan’t* 
get at tlie lubberly lawyers fur a couple of 
hours yet, though ? ” 

■“ Lawyers! ” 

“ Ay, just so, sir. Action of damages! — 
breach of promise of marriage! Damages laid 
at ^7,000, and full costs prayed !” 

“ And you, defendant! and the fair plain¬ 
tiff", pray ? ” 

“Who, but that-Kate Chadleigh!” 

roared the Governor, in a voice which shook 
our dwelling from cellar to garret. 

It was with difficulty I refrained from 
laughing aloud. 1 was certain it was all a 
hoax. 

“ Here is wliat comes of elderly gentlemen 
flitting for years, at no allowance, with semi¬ 
aged young ladies 1 ’’ 

“Don’t provoke me, man: —I have some¬ 
times more than a mind to marry the jade, 
—keep her on broad ancT water, — and baste 
her ribs every day she rises. Don’t the law 
of England permit a man to thrash liis wife?” 

“ To correct his wife in reason, 1 believe^ 
is allowable; for so has said some of our 
most learned judges.” 

■“Judge Buller for one, a true-born Eng¬ 
lishman and sound constitutional lawyer, laid 
down at a western assize, I’m told, that a 
man might baste his wife with a switch the' 
thickness of one’s thumb.” 
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' - And tb« ladies of Exeter, at the next Had he not exulted in her i^iiit displayed in 
direnit, sent, respectfhlly soiieiting the exact that action? Had he not placed her under 
raessaTesient of Judge Bullez*a ^wnh, tliat the protection of Mrs. Walpole ? 
they might hare neither more not less of the The Governor’s general defenee tvas “Deni^ 
rod mattimonial than they itww by law en- wholly.’’ “ The bold baggage had forced her- 
tiHed to.” < self into the Widow W^p^e’s cottage, the 

“By Jove, mine should he a miller’s tlramb better to deceive thewevld, and conceal her 
if 1 married Kate Chadleigh. I cannot quite plot to extort money>aever could she believe 
bring my mind up to itj-^ihough the devil that he, Stephen Fox^ knowing all of her 
is continually putting it into my head, as which ^ knew, could ever dremn of marry- 
the best way of having my revenge on the ii^ such a hussy.” 

bold jade.” Affirmdy that even by the evidence of bis 

“ Yon must rerist the devil, Governor, and man, Samnel Dixon, a negro, it could be 
he will flee. 1 question if even Judge Buller shown that, for many months, Miss Chad- 
himself would approve of a man marrying leigh had, while the health of her betrothed 
for mere purpose of being allowed to beat reqmred her tender care, almost lived in 

his wife, under sanction of the common law; his house, — and on every Sunday occajned 
for I don’t suppose titere is any etatnte to his pevir in church. The Governor was at 
fonnd upon. But sit down, and tell me the last almost distraeted. He was Uke a man 
rights of this mad a^ir.” accused of witchcraft, or some impossible 

While the Governor swallowed the cup of crime, who, sering evidence aecnmnlating so 
hot coffee, hastily prepared, and smoked a powerfully against him, begins at last to 
sedative pipe, I perused his correspondence sn^ect himself of being tlie guilty creature 
with the attorney of Miss Chadleigh. It which he is accused of being. But his sijirit 
was oh his part snfiiciently energetic and rose and cleared. 

laconic. I had no doubt that the whole was 1 must do the lawyers, on both sides, the 
an infamous conspiracy to extort money, in- justice to say that they had no doubts what- 
ttigated by the attorney, who was the nephew ever. Miss Chadleigh’s coansel saw the cose 
of tbs late Lady Louisa’s mercer, the principal even more clearly than Mr. Frankland, who 
creditor of MissChadleigh. Compassion for the was retained for the Governor, as tlie former 
unfortunate, tlie miscalculating, and, I must was in closer contact with the other parties, 
confess, the unprincipled beauty of past and saw more of tlieir tactics. It may be 
days, was with me as powerful a feeling, as presumed that the affair afforded a great deal 
anxiety to spare my old friend the ridicule of conversation and amusement. Walpole 
which the ex^wsures of a trial must inevitably l»eliev«d tlisit it never could come to trial,'— 
produce. the cose, he said, had not a 1<^ to stand upon; 

Though there was, in reality, not a particle but Miss Chadleigh’s lawyer, on the other 
of sound evidence to sustain the esse of the hand, placed great faitli in an Jinylish Jury. 
lady, it is astonishing how mneh plausible A rich old defendant, — a handsome woman, 
oral testimony was raked together from the destitute and in distress:—^he must be a po<>r 
gossiping chronicles of Chatham. Break orator, indeed, who could not make some few 
down it must, if it ever came into a court; thousands out of such a ease. He advised 
hut,it was certainly dexterously piled up. compromise,—^paying a handsome sum down 
At every new disclosure, the perfidy and at once,—the defendant could well afford it. 
treachery of the faithless octogenarian lover I was also almost inclined to some trimming 
became more evident and more atrocious, course. The Governor, vexed as he was, 
The long eoume of “ true love” amiduously possessed a better spirit. His strength lay in 
persevered in during the latter yeaifs of Lady his obstinacy. “ Suffer the vixtsi to brow- 
Louisa, was ready to be distinctly sworn to heat me, and diddle me !—No, by Jupiter! 
by several chambennaids, and by lady viriters —if ray last sixpence go for it,” 
innumerable; as well as her ladyriiip’s con The important day arrived. Tlie case 
fldent exjiiectotion that "her dean domestic was tried in London. Tlie Court was 
compani(Hi^ was to;be provided for at her crowded to suffocation. Flaihtiff and defen* 
death in an h(m(^rablo marriage, whidi ^ant both appeared personally, attended by 
made other provision for her quite super- their respective attomeysand private friends, 
fluous. True, thme was tiie mtto 4a Imt Miss Chadle^h, well rvraged, looked resplen- 
this deed did not invalidate the stronger test!- dent through her veil. Her still fine person 
mony home to the Governor’s intentkmA was, to her counsel, like tlie dead body of 
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Ctesar^ in ih« Capitol^ to Mark Antony. 
With pride and conhdfince he referred ‘*thc 
intelligent Gentlemen of the July—fathers 
and brothers—to this accomplished, this 
lovely woman-'-the orphan .duld cff one who 
had fought and bled in the battles ol his 
countrywounded in woman’s dearest and 
most tender affections,-—there wheie. she had 
garnered up her—heart, by the caprice, the 
fickleness, the unaccountable, theunprovoked 
and cruel desertion of the sexagenarian, gal¬ 
lant and wealthy defendant.” 

If there were any truth in the Ilighland 
and Hibernian Evil Ej/e^ or the JeUfaura of 
the Continent, this eloquent gentleman' had 
assuredly not escaped unscathed from this 
exhibition. Anon the Governor would ^rt 
a Aery glance at him in his mid career of 
professional falsehood ; tlien wipe his brows, 
half rise, and suddenly plunge down in his 
seat, as I plucked him backwards, muttering, 

“D--d lies—by Jupiter Ammon! and a 

string of them! Let me contradict the fel¬ 
low, Mr. llicliard, or I shall burst! ” 

1 was not much more at ease myself. 
True, Fninkland had still to Eqteak ; but the 
intelligent Gentlemen of the Juiy ” began 
so seriously to incline to the harangue of 
the orator—a popular favourite at the time— 
that I became strangely apprehensive. The 
day looked ill for us. 1 wished to my heart 
that we had some older, more cunning, and 
“used baud” than Frankland, who couldpay 
back our opponent in his own false coin. 
To heighten the effbet—and 1 can also 
believe that she was not wholly unmoved — 
Miss Chadlcigh’s suppressed hysterical sobs 
Avere followed by a fainting fit—which, how¬ 
ever, did not take from her all sense and 
feeling ; as I perceived that, when she was 
about to be removed, at a very critical 
minute, she saw and heard as acutely as she 
had ever done iu her life. She raised herself 
at once, on seeing the Governor’s old enemy, 
the Baptist druggist, and a most resectable 
lady of Rochester, one of the Governor’s 
enemies^ the She-Saints, enter the Court, and 
the former deliver a small silk-bag, such as 
ladies usually carry about, to my brother 
James, the anxious agent in tliis case. 
Governor Fox leant back on the bench, and 
wlpspered to me,— 

“We are dished now, by Jupiter, Mr. 
Richard ! The crop-ear and the quean will 
swear I am the Devil, and wear homs,—rif it 
can serve Kate Chadleigh, and make against 
that rampant siimer, Stephen Fox.” 

, “Don’t believe that, Governor. If that 


lady’s friends went into a Court, to. protect 
your Negro servant from what they he^Uaved 
your cruelty and oppreesioii, tjMy w»U as 
readily step forward to defend ,*yoa from 'fldf 
abominable oonsjuracy. I cannot tell what 
brings them here to-day; but it must he f&t 
‘the sake of truth.” 

Frauklaud, to whom my brother miuie 
some hasty commauiCatlon, immediately 
Avhispered the orator on the opporite side^ 
who reluctantly paused tq the full flight of 
his tropes, and received letters or papers from 
the mysterious embroidered bag. 

Our eloquent opponent, whom the Governor 
had already given to all the devils, for a 
brazen-faced, lying rascal'—examined them 
with a rapid, keen, professional eye. 1 
watched his face with intense anxiety; for 
1 knew that—though quite likely to fool 
great professional pride in making much of 
a very bad case-r-he would not lend himself 
to a client so foolish or rimple as to let his 
knavery be easily found out. No matter for 
his .own opinion, or his own convictiom 
While the world—the “intelligent Gentle¬ 
men of tlie Jury,” could be gulled, the case 
was good and defensible. To look at tlm 
morale of any case was entirely out of tlie 
question. He looked to his brief, his foe, 
and his fame in the profesrion. 

Wliile he hastily examined the documents, ' 
Miss Chadleigh’s attorney interfered; but 
tlie barrister, despite the breach of profes¬ 
sional etiquette, waved him off. He examined 
the signatures of two different letters, and the 
post-marks, once and again; returned the 
papers to Frankland ; and throwing his 
brief, or his notes, with some violence upon 
the table, bowed to the bench, and said aloud 
and emphatically, tliat he abandoned this 
case. 

He flung away, the fluttering of Ids gown 
fanning the now really fainting plaintiff, 
and familiarly nodded to the Governor as he 
passed, saying, in a loud whisper, “ I con¬ 
gratulate you, Governor Fox. Had I tliis 
morning known of this case what 1 know now, 

I would never have opened tny Ups in it.’.’ , 

“ Small thanks to you, sir,” returned the 
Governor, with a stiff bow. “ You dou’t likp 
to he found out, X cee*” But Frankland wan 
addressing the bench,—and 1 begged silence^ 

In brief, the jury were discharged. 'TU® 
attorney of thp enemy, who wag. himgrif 
deeply implicated, attempted to buetle and' 
bluster aside to my brother; but at the sight 
of his own letters, he changed colour, and 
darted a look of fury at the wxet^d plain- 
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tiff, vrlioiu, in defianco of the Govomor’R 
Huger, X eondueted out uf court, and placed 
in A coach at the noarcbt btand. Neither of 
vs 8])oke one vs urd ; bni my fair comp<uiion 
trembled exceedingly. She attempted no 
vindication, no palliation of her conduct; nor 
bhall I, farther than t<» state, that it after¬ 
wards appeared she had entered u])on the 
proeocutiou vkith reluctance, and under the 
tiireatcncd horrors uf a jail, 'riiit* much ua<) 
tlisclosed by the correspondence in the bag, so 
opportunely picked uj> by one of the girls of 

a jKJOr widou, patroni/cd by Mrs.- , ond 

carriod to that lady. 

The carriage and horaes of this lady, who 
proved the deliverer of the Governor at hia 
need, waited near the court. I found him 
making warmly grateful and polite bpeeuhes, 
to which she listened w ith jdacid dignity and 
a benevolent bmQe. Sometimes I could fancy 
that a blight fugitive ray of liumour played 
about her lips, Una had subdued tlie Ijion. 

To the lady, at parting, the Governor made 
the lowest bow he h.td attempted since he 
afteuded the levee of George the Third, in 
1806; and, with the Jlaptist druegibt ho 
sliook h.uids with cordial fraukuebs, hoping 
that, as old noigUbourb, they might yet l»e 
better acquainti*!!: had he known what a 

d-d good fellow he was, they should have 

settled their old affair aluiut the pump, u\ er 
a bottle of Madeha, witiiout those rascally 
attumc} s. Hut here his conscience suggested 
the horrible word w’hich he bad just tm- 
plojcd in presence of a Slie-Saint—-of that 
inobt eveelleiit lady. I enjoyed his pcrjilcxit j 
not a httlo ; and so, perhaps, did she, though 
she looked (|uite unconscious. 

“ \ ou inubt ]>urdun me, madam. Wc 
military men of tlic old bchool are not alvvaj s 
quite so ])ropcr in our Iangu.igc os we ought 
to be : — but if the hcuit be right-” 

“'rimt is much—that ih all in all,” re¬ 
turned the lady, witli het habitual lieucvolcut 
and cheerful smile. Ilei caningc drove oft 
for Rochester. 

“And that jade, Kate Chadleigli, miiiuckcd, 
ridiculed, and taught mo to despise that good 
woman, Mr. Richaid.” 


** And you have lived to learn that there 
ihay lie worse women in the woxld tlian tlie 
She-Saints,” I rejoined. 

Little did I merit such kiiidiicbs at her 
hands—though 1 can’t abide women going 
aliout to Meetings, Trsipts, and Societies, and 
all that stuff: — bold hussies,—and so quiet 
and shy all the while,** 

“ Nor jet their coming into a 

court uf law, and exposing, without hope or , 
fear, a comqiiracy against tlie purse and 
character of an old bachelor, who had suf¬ 
fered himself to he homboozled-” 

“ Hang it, man ! say no more about it;— 
catch any gi])sy taking me in again. You 
are grinning now at the protection of four- 
scoft '; —hut a man is never too old to learn 
wisdom.” 

Whether it lie increase of wisdom, better 
society, or the u'dative effects of an old ag(> 
passed without pain, fear, or anxiety, I tannot 
say ; lint the improvement, the kindlj rifieii- 
iug, and mellowing of the (Joveinor’s t«*mper, 
has become the suigect of remark and (on- 
gratulution to all lus friends, and partUulaily 
to the Waljiolcs and myself. Sometimes a 
whole week w’ill elapse, during which he and 
his man Sam will duly n*a.d the 1‘iajer 
Book, and o\ er the bliuds w aUdi the transit 
of the Dover coaches, — now tlie Govemoi’s 
cliief occupation, — w ithout his once launch¬ 
ing his crutch after the long liecls of the 
offeltding Black. 

Tie has latelj been picvailed upon bj Mis. 
Walpole, and his now esteemed frieml, his ] 
former “ iyie-Saint,” to reinstate Mis. and 
Miss riiiidleigh in his will, exactly as'thej' 
stood before the trial; and, of his ow n im- 
imlse, he went the length of jiresenting tlie 
latter, who was known to be in extreme want, 
with twenty guineas, at last Christmas,— 
which laigcsso was to lemaiii a dead secret 
between liimself and the hearer, Sam. With 
him it evfr will do vi.—Perhaps I havc^ baid 
too much about my old fiiend:—but, in spite 
of his buperffuous use of expletives, and fn?- 
queut rcfoionce to his Satanic majestj, there j 
arc many worse men talked of in the w'orld j 
and figuring in books than GovrR^oK Fox. 
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TiiERn is not n more weather-proof man in 
all London than myself, though I say it; 
nor one who, in all sealons> has more contempt 
fur the Cockney comforts of omnibuses, cabs, 
and all chance lifts whaWercr; from the 
dignity of “a friend’s oairiage,’’ to a “set 
down” in the family apothecary’s snug one- 
horse chaise. Yet, in one or two days of 
every year—tliow few days which have a 
sensible eilect in thinning the rolling human 
tide which sets in from Temple-Bar, through 
Fleet Street and the Strand—am sometimes 
— in spite of the protective powers of my 
famous umbivlla—indneed, knowingly,* to 
give Nurse Wilks’a remonstrances tho credit 
of a temporary confinement; and to remain 
fur a whole morning in my apaitmeut, with 
no better society than a good sea-coal fire, 
nor moie amusing companion than my old 
“ Dianes.” My^ readers know that these arc 
kept in useless ledgers, crossed and re-erossed 
in choice hieroglyphics of my own invention. 
I tnist none of my admiring friends — to 
viotlicate the credit of their own sagacity 
in having distinguished me — will, after my 
death, picsent these tomes to tlie Biitisli 
Musium. Tliey would assuredly puzzle 
future antiquaries more than the celebrated 
Rosetta shine. Tlio key to tltat has, I believe, 
been found; but I defy any future Cham 
jKtlliou to discover that the violet and tho oak 
sapling, which illuminate my page 48G, signify 
Little Fanny Bctliel and somebody ilse. 

Tn running over this afon'said ledger, I am 
j honietiiiies teiuptid to believe that 1 slmll 
I have a long account one day against my 
I thriving brother James, the rich solicitor, for 
I trouble taken and anxiety endured in his 
matters, lie gets oflF by allegutg tliat 1 never 
undeitake any Job for him unless l^first take 
a fancy to it myself. IJe wuulclKnsmuati' 
that, ill business affairs, 1 am Uttio more 
than an amateur performer, and that I will 
play nothing save my own favourite pieces, 
and thobo in my own time; and that, in 
tho particular case of tlio little Allahbail 
Bethels, upon which 1 raised a special claim, 
I was oertaudy a volunteer. It may have 
bmi so. The protracted silence of the rela¬ 
tives of two very young orphan creatures 
gave scope and leisure for anxiety uiion their 
accoimt to any one who chose to take interest 
in them. I liad undertaken to communicate 
to their unde, Mr. Bethel, tlicn at Bmlen, the 


death of his brother in India. Tliis event 
had been followed, in a few days, by tliat of . 
Captain Bethel’s widow; and the childien, 
through the kindness of friends in the regi¬ 
ment of their father, had been sent to England 
by a private subscription. They were now 
on the high seas, consigned to the care of their 
late fatiicr’e agent in I.iondon, Mr. James 
Taylor. llie gist of my epistle was ; — 

“ Ricli and powerful elder biuther, what is 
to be done with your younger brother’s orphan 
children i You aie head of the house ; its 
fortunes have d''volvod to you in consequence 
of your rights of birth; hut you have the 
feelings of a Christian and a brother, and tho 
principles of an honourable man. You know 
your duty.” — Jt was a well-worded epistle 
enough; but having l)Ocn three times read 
and admired, and having received the praises 
of my sister Anne, I had the discretion to 
bura it, notwithstanding; and to adopt, with 
slight alteration, that cuucorted officially by 
my brother’s /dork, George Rolterts, which 
contained only the needful. 1 was aware of 
being upon tieklisli ground with Mr. Bethel. 

While he was pondering our information 
at Baden, the tndiaman, by which tlie little 
orphans were coming home, was encountering 
heavy gales in the Channel; and, though 
not absolutely wrecked, the vessel was so 
much <lamnged, that it was found necessary 
to lighten her, as she lay off Maigatc. As 
many of the j»assengt‘rs as could get off* in 
the pilot boats had landed; and tbe captain 
aud subordinate officers, too much occupied 
by their onerous and responsible duties, had 
sent their little passengers to a hotel in Mar¬ 
gate, together with tiieir jlyab, or Hindoo 
muse-maid ; and, by a hasty note, informed 
my brother that they must immediately be 
takenawnyl Ay, taken away! But whither? 
Baden was mute; and tbe Rectory of Stock- 
liam-Magua gave no sign. In it retided 
another family of Bethels — “more than kilt 
and less than kind.” 

“No independent provision for the poor 
little tilings at all! ” sighed my ever guod- 
heurted iudulgent sistt'r-ju-law. “ But mili¬ 
tary men can now sav e so little in India, vvith j 
reduced allowances and increased expt'UGea.” 

“ 1 shall never foigire Tom Bethel, though, 
for not ensuring his life,” said my brother. 

“ 1 urged him to it before he embarked, five 
years ago. Were it but a thousand pounds, 
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it might have edncaied tlie hoy at 6ome cheap 
Yorkshire school; aod surely the fnepds will 
take the little girl! *’ 

“ The jfHemh ! ** Irepcaied ; for this name 
for the aggregate Bethels of the Hall and the 
Rectory Bounded at this time oddly to me, in 
relation to the children at Margate. But 
they must he taken away; and I was upon 
the road in the next hour. 

The Bethels of-shire were one of those 

stanch, far-descended families of wealthy Eng¬ 
lish commoners, who, from pride of birUi 
and Jacobite polities, had disdained to veil a 
name so long distinguished in county annals 
under a modem title. They had even shunned 
the alliance of new-made nobility. But they 
had been much less successful in warding off 
the inroads of modern habits of expense. 
Rotwithstanding tlieir large estates, their 
church livings, and their West India property, 
the Bethels had been a struggling family for 
two generations ; and, in the third, this 
began to be severely felt. It had been a 
family custom — existing from the reign of 
Henry YIIl., which had brought the Bethels 
a liberal share of the general spoliation ” of 
that period—^to reserve the be^of tlu5/oi»*7y- 
livings for the younger sons of the family —- 
the second son l>cing, in general, preferred. 
But, in the last generation, my gay acquain¬ 
tance, Tom Bethel, between admiration of a 
dragoon uniform and saddle, and some com¬ 
punctious doubts about his own vocation to 
the Church, bad committed the indiscretion 
—^as his college friends railed it—of allowing 
the third brother, John, to take orders, and 
stop into the living of Stockham-Magna, 
which, of itself, was worth above a clear 
£1 200 a-year. 

“Indiscretion,” and “great indiscretion,” 
vvere the phrases of Tom’s mother and sisters, 
with whom his fine temper and handsome 
person made him a favourite. This act was 
afterwards called in the family, “ Tom’s 
generosity; ” for John, though much more 
cautious, had imprudently married a young 
woman of birth equal to his own, with 
exactly nothing between tliem,8ave the hopes 
derived from Tom’s vocation to glory. Indue 
time, the Reverend John, who, his mother 
soon discovered, bad a decided eail, seUiled 
soberly down in the Rectory: gave up fox¬ 
hunting, to which, as a ndtireman, he 
had been bom ; exchanged the .trifle of 
chicken-hassand, into which he had been se¬ 
duced by Ilia dder^i^theF’s fashlonal^e guests, 
for a quiet, earndH^trabber of Whiat, with a 
few pleseant n^Pitocs; and, had tiltf family 


interest been as good as in the roign of the 
Charleses, hade as fair to die a bishop as any 
preceding Betliel of the stock. 

The Dowager Mrs. Bethel informed those 
of her Cheltenham correspondents who were 
of a serious character, tlmt her son, John, 
was a most exemplary and pious clergyman; 
and they reotproeotsd, that he was, indeed, 
an ornament to the Church of England, and 
one who, hy hie piety and learning, would 
adorn the mibe. His sermon at Birighton 
had made the proper impression in the proper 
quarter. 

When Captain Bethel, about two years 
after his love-match, visited his relations 
previous to embarking for India, his young 
wife, who, though she stUl thought Tom 
“ divinely Itandsome ” in his dragoon uniform, 
had also felt the slightest possible pinch of 
poverty, exclaimed, as they drove from the 
Rectory, “What pity, dear Tom, that you 
conceived such anavennon to the Church I— 
Stockham-Magna would have been a paradise 
to us—and so near all our friends! ” 

“ I chose rather to die a general—and to 
plunder the enemy, instead of fleecing my 
flock, Frances,” returned Lieutenant Bethel. 
And, with hopes of being a general, he did 
die a captain. Mrs. Bethel gave a long, 
lingering, farewell look to that charming 
place, where she could willingly have left 
her little girl, tlie infant Fanny; but, as she 
told us in passing through London, neitiher 
her mother-in-law, the dowager, nor Mrs. 
John Bethel, had once spoken of her infant, 
deadly as India was to children. 

.People will die in England as well as in 
India, even thongli living in a comfortable 
Rector^', drawing great tithes and smalJ^ and 
in momentary expectation of golden prel>ends. 
The family vault was again opened to receive 
the Rev. Dr. Bethel, shortly after he had 
fullow'ed his mother to that resting-place, and 
some iDOi^s before the death of his brother 
in India.* His wife, though she liad rashly 
entered the family, had gained the esteem of 
its leading members, Mr. Bethel and his lady; 
and, when she was left a widow with three 
young children, things were arranged plea¬ 
santly for her, hy the appointment of the 
same young couidu to the living who had 
preached Dr. Bethel’s funeral sermon, ^he 
continued to reside at the Rectory, as before; 
apd the intimacy hetweas the family at 
llethel’s Court and that at the Parsonage, 
became more cordial and intimate than it 
had ever been during the life of the excellent 
I and venerated p^eon, as he was called in 
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♦he funeral sermon, who had formed the bond 
of union. It was whispered in the tea and 
card circles of Wincham—the neiti^hboutuig 
market town, a pluco of great ecclesiastical 
antiquity, and, until the era of schedule B, 
of great political eonmdmiCtonxdihatMts. Dr. 
Bethel had a still deepei^ concern in the great 
and nmall tithes of Stockham>Magna, than 
arose from her continued residenco in the 
Rectory. But this amounted nearly to that 
ilhdetioed crime called simony; and the 
rumour had clearly orindiukted with one or 
other of the five Misses jj^ach, sisters of tha 
whilom prmeipal surgeon of Wincham, who, 
w'lien attending the lady at the Ilall lit a 
sudden illness, had, as the reward of Ms skill 
and assiduity, obtained a half promisi' of tlio 
Jiting for his son and their nephew ;—it was, 
llieiefore, liable to question, if not to doubt. 
Vo one ill Wincham would or could believe 
that Mr. Bethel, with his lugh-ehurch prin¬ 
ciples and high gentlemanly feelings, could 
wink at an arrangement which spared his 
own purse, by fiving his brother’s family 
ti]>on the new incumbent. It was not to he 
enslited. But, at the sumo time, it was agreed, 
on all hands, that Mr. Whitstone, the new 
Rector, w'hh the most generous of cousins, 
and that Mrs. Br. Bothcl and her children 
still lived in the same comfort and elegance 
which they liad enjoyed during the life of her 
husband. 

Sales by piecemeal, and mortgagi's by 
wholesale, had nearly eaten up the family 
estates of the Bethels: but Mr. Bethel still 
di-rived a very lai^go income from the estates 
which his lady, also a Bethel, of a younger 
branch, had brought into the family; though 
the tenure by which they were held consti¬ 
tuted the greatest cross which he and hU 
wife were destined to bear. At her death, 
w'ithout children, they went to yd another 
branch of this far-spread stock; and Mrs. 
Bethel had given no heir to the united pro- 
I)erties. The want of children, in a great and 
ancient family, like tliat of the Bethels, is 
always a subject of infinite interest to the 
kimired, and of concernment to the wlwle 
neighimurhood. In ordinary circumstances, 
Mrs. Dr. Bethel, of the Rectory, might have 
submitted to the will of Heavim, under a 
misfortune which brought lier own son next 
in succession; after Tom's boy in India,” 
indeed,—but a cliild tlicre was hardly worth 
reckoning upon. As tixo family stootl, h*»w- 
ever, she would far rather that a cousin- 
german of her daughters* should l)e at tlio 
head of this fine property, than tliat it slionld 


pass away to a lad in the North, whom no 
one knew any thing about. Her idncere 
r sympathy in the family affliction of Bethel's 
Court, had advanced her in favour there; hut 
it was her aversion to the unknowna heir pre¬ 
sumptive, sometimes laughingly insinuated, 
and at otlier times seriouidy betrayed, aa if by 
accident, when prudence and good-breeding 
were Conquered by strong fecliug, that con¬ 
firmed her influence at the liall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bethel, still a fashionable, 
but not now n gay couple, had lived a good 
deal on tlie continent for several years; during 
which period, their clever sister-in-law was 
their confidant and manager in all domestic 
aflairs. it was, therefore, to her that Mr. 
Bethel WTi»te, upon receipt of ray hrotlieris 
letter, regarding the disposal of tbo orphan 
children. We wore afterwards told that he 
was much affected by tlie death of M'r only 
remaining brotlier, whom he had always 
loved better tiian tlie Rev. John ; and that, 
in the first impulse of tenderness, he proponed 
to take the children home; — but his lady 
pn’dently referred to her eister-in-law. 

In the mean time, 1 reached Margate 
witliout any remarkable adventures. These 
are, indeed, become as rare in England as the 
wild boar or the wolf. 

What a pretty image is that of Campbell!— 

Led bv biB ilu»kv gu.dc. 

Like Monuug bTeught hy Might. 

I x»revented it being literally realized to me; 
for I ran up stairs to the parlour, where the 
fair little people wdunn 1 sought, sat upon 
the carjiet, in the lap of their dusky guide,.— 
the amusement and delight, with ttieir strange 
speech and jiretty voices and ways, of all the 
chamber-maids and waiters of tbe establish¬ 
ment. The little English speech among the 
tliree was pobsessed by the lovely fairy crea¬ 
ture afterwards known among us as “ Little 
Fanny Bethel.” She was, at tliis time, not 
more than six years old, small and delicate 
of her age; and with the teudei pale-rose 
tint of children who have been liom, or who 
tiave Bjient their childhood in India. She 
started up on my approacli, advanceil a step, 
and then timidly hung back, raising her mild 
and intelligent gray eyes with a liHik of doubt 
and deprecation. 1 was more struck with the 
rt'uiarkable expression uf the countenance of 
the little maiden than with the loveliness of 
her features, and the flood of silky fair hair, 
which contrasted so singularly with the 
bronzed complexion and dark eyes of the 
squat attendant upon whose shoulder she 
shrank back. Her heart, revealed through her 
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eyes, gave out meamngs which it was impos¬ 
sible that she could herself have apprehended. 
Her feminine instincts, child aa she was, had 
far outstripped her understanding ; and she 
looked at me with a perplexed consciousness 
that her fate was in luy hands—^that she was 
a friendless orphan among strangers. Happy 
confidence — or be it credulity, still thrice 
blest credulity of childhood, which throws 
itself, in botindlesa trust, into the bosom of 
whatever approaches it wearing the smiling 
semhlance of kindness! Little Fanny’s brow 
and eyes cleared and brightened at my frank 
accost, and she voluntarily continued to hold 
by the hand whicli she had kissed in a pretty 
fashion of her own. Poor little thing ! my 
heart already yearned over her; her kiss w-as 
more loving than a lover’s. 

In a very few seconds, nothing seemed to 
affect Fanny, save a feeling of sisterly it- 
sponsibility for the manners and bearing of 
her little brother, in whose behalf she wished 
to bespeak my kindness, while she introduced 
lihn to me. 

Tom, w'ho, from the laji of his nurse, had 
been anxiously eyeing the visiter, was a bold, 
resolute-looking urchin, with a stjuare anti 
very broad forehead, which he knitted into a 
most martial frown, when 1 attem}>tod to 
take tlie hand that he clenched and drew 
hack. Master Tom’s attitudes were as valiau t 
in defiance as his sister’s had been gentle in 
deprecation; but, as I am not apt to fall in 
love with strangers at first sight myself—nor 
fond of your very civil and demonstrative 
people — I wdnkcd at Tom’s repulse, and 
wisely forehore pressing my attentions until 
they might he more welcome. I w'as already 
amused by the little maiden, wlio, witli a 
look of indescribable childish blandishment, 
whispered in Hindostanee, and caressed the 
little follow, as if coaxing liim not to throw 
away his friend in foolish passion, until 
Master Tom laughed out witli returning 
good humour, and looked so much liandsomer 
w'heii show'ing his wdiite teeth, and a mouth 
w^reathed with smiles and dimples, that f 
made a second attempt to introduce myself, 
%vhich again instanjtly overclouded] him, and 
grieved Fanny. 

^‘Poor Tom is so young—dear little fellow!” 
she whispered in her lir^uid infant voice, and 
in a tone between aj>ology, coaxing, and 
entreaty, which might have melted a savage., 
I felt that, if all the world were like myself, 
the faults pf turbulent Tom stood a good 
chance of forgiveii, were it but for the 
sake of sweet Fanny. WhUc this passed, the 


Ayah w^as gesticulating even to sputtering, 
and addressing me in those shrill tones, which, 
had I not been well accustomed to overhear 
the colloquies of my fair neighbour, Mrs. 
I’lunkett, the Irish orange-woman—a title, by 
the way, this of Oraw^^-woinan, Peg has, of 
late, mightily resented — I should have ima¬ 
gined arrant scolding; especially as, in the 
course of her appeal, her dark eyes continually 
flaslied from me to the children, and shot out 
lurid lire. So far, however, as Fanny could 
inteqiret Iliudobtanee, the discourse of the 
Ayah was the very reverse of hostile. Tt 
Avas compassionate and complimentary of 
herself—a daughter of Brahma—upon her 
sacrifices for the sake of the children, and 
her exceeding condescension in coming into 
contact w’ith a vile, de.gvaded, and filthy hog ¬ 
eating race of Europeans. 

By the kimlnoss of the landlady, I pro¬ 
cured some w'arm clotlxing for the half-naked 
children; and we set out for London, to which 
1 intended to rctiim by Chatham, that Mrs. 
Walpole, and my friend fhivernor Fox, might 
sec their old friend Tom Bethers children. 
If I was not legacy-hunting, 1 was friend¬ 
seeking for my jwetty charge. The Avail 
sat in the l>ottom of the carriage, by her own 
request; and Fanny, keeping constajit j>Oh- 
sessHui of iny hand, looked from one w'indt>iv, 
while Tom hallooed from another, as wc 
bowded through the rich meadows and fanny 
fields of the Isle of Thanet, as light-liearted 
and happy as if the fondest parents and the 
most gonial home w'cre awaiting us at our 
journey’s 'uid. 

Tom, by this time, did me the Jimiour to 
suppose I could play the tom-totn very well, 
and to coininuTid a specimen of my powers 
wdien we should got /omc; and, with his 
sister’s aid as interpreter, he oonnminicatcd 
many tljings very interesting to luinself, 
w'liich had taken place at Allahbad, or upon 
the Voyage. Without any thing appr(»aching 
tJie grace, sweetness, and infant fascination 
of little Fanny, Master was a nmnly 
and intelligent child ; and, as the brother 
and sister, having sung a Hindostanee air 
and said their prayers, fell asleep m my anns, 
worn out by their own vivacity, I could not 
help philosophiidng upon the state of society, 
or rather of factitious feeling, wliich made a 
home, a picture, or a necklace, any mark of 
conventional distinction—yea, the merest 
trifle, be considered so important by their 
high-born relations,—and those lovely and 
engaging creatures, gifted with such admi¬ 
rable powers and wonderful faculties, be 
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conaidei-od a burden and a plague. There is Master Tom, in a London nunary, felt like' 
nothing of so little real value, save for a few a deposed prince, and was quite^as ready to 
yeai-s to the original owners, as those small, play the tyrant when an occasion offered, 
germs of the lords of the creation. The value The turbulence, caprice, and open rebellion 
of every other commodity is better maintained in w'hich he had been encouraged by the Ayah, 
ill polished society, than what is surely, in had threatened to subvert the mild despotism 
mistake, called tho noblest and most valuable of Mrs. Gifford, my sister’s confidential nurse, 
of all. Had Tom and Fanny been a brace who, for eighteen years, had been as supreme' 
of s{>anids, or cockers of ilie King Charles above stairs, in her legitimate territory, as 
or Marlborough breed, how much easier would was my brother’s will in tho parlour, or his 
it have been to dispose of them! wife’s pleasure in the drawing-room. Master 

Govcnior Fox kept us a day, and treated Tom had, in a rage, torn her best lace cap, 
us with the utmost kindness and hoqiitality. threatened to throw her shawl on the fire, 
Black Sain, whose amusing tricks probably and kicked her shins. The free-bom • spirit 
reminded 'I’om of his Indian hearer^ iugratia- of an English nurse could not brook such 
ted himself with the Ayah and the children; treatment. “Did Master Tom fancy she 
and the Governor yielded so far to the in- was one of his black nigger slaves?” So, if 
fantine fascination of little Fanny, as to pre- he kicked, she cuffed; while poor little Fanny 
sent her with a lapful of his favourite African Avas the deepest, if not the only sufferer of 
curiosities; while he privately assured me, the three. What was sport to Gifford and 
that, if Madam Bethel and the rest failed to Tom, was to her death. Soothing down 
do the handsome thing by Tom’s babies, why Tom’s passion, pleading and apologizing to 
then he Avas a bachelor without chick or Gifford, and Aveeping, wliile, like the Sabine 
child, and he Avonld shoAv them Northampton- women, she thrcAV herself into the strife, 
shire! This he again solemnly repeated as little' Fanny Avould clasp her brother and 
: he put us into the coach for Loudon ; and 1 address the nurse, whispering, in that voice 
I AA-as not disposed to forget it; for the Gover- Avhich no one could resist—“Poor Tom is 
i nor Avas none of your smooth-lipped profes- so young, dear little fdlow, — and he has no 
sing persons. His word was liis bond —and mamma now to make him good.” 
it carried interest, too. It Avas then the subdued Gifford’s turn to 

The or]>haiis Avere received with genuine apologize; AA'hile Tom himself would volun- 
inothcrly kindness by my sister Anne, to teer a fraternal kiss, as if already manfully 
Avilom Turn at once gave that place in his conscious that the slightest atonement, on 
affections and confidence which it had taken his part, ought to be thankfully received by 
me three days to acquire. Even yet he ad- Fanny. Tliis is a lesson which little brothers 
mitted of no 2 )crsonal contact, but retunied a learn with astonishing facility, even Avhen 
salute as often with a blow as a caress. The it is not directly taught, and sometimes 
first trial of tho children in London, was when the very reverse is apparently incul- 
parting Avith their dark nurse, for Avhom avc cated. 

fitutid an opjiortuiiity of ivtiiniing home Avith “ Gentle mid easy to he entreated,” Fanny 

a family going out to India. It was Tom’s ajqieared tlie obliged party upon all such 
boast that he cried first AA'hcn Moomec sailed occasions of general reconciliation ; for, to 
uAvay home ; but it is certain that Fanny her SAveet nature, sullenness or unkindness 
cried longest. The quick sensibility of this was the bitterest form of suffering. To live 
child was less remarkable than the tenacity surrounded witli cold hearts and scowling or 
of her grief, which broke out afresh when averted eyes, was blighting and misery. In 
thus reminded of the loss of “ poor mamma,” the few Avecka the children remained with us, 
by the absence of Mooinee. Time, the Fanny endeared herself to our whole circle'; 
gracious balin-sheddor, usually docs his Avork nor did Tom Avant friends and admirers, who 
of healing rapidly with patients under seven An-ere AA'illing to place hi^^faults' to an Indian 
years of age, — but it was not altogether so education. Along with little Fanny’s singu- 
with Fanny Bethel; and Tom’s perverseness lar sweetness of nature, was the fascination 
wafi almost welcome to us as a diversion of of her CA'cr-wakeful and watcliful affection 
her sorrow. Yet Tom’s rebellion scarcely for Jier little brother. She already seemed 
deserv'es so hard a name. Accustomed to his unconscious' Ifuardian angel, whose salu- 
a train of Indian attendants anticipating tary influence over his wayward moods was 
every wish, studying every glance, and fol- daily upon the increase. Though Tom, in 
lowing every movement like silent shadows, his violent fits, would meet a sugar plum, a 
Voii. I. . No. 7. 
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sugared promise, or a menace, alike with a 
blow, he would look serious and tiy to com¬ 
mand himself, when he perceived how much 
he afflicted Fanny. 

While the children were di^laying ilteir 
natural characters in such childish ways, 
Mrs. Dr, Bethel was making her calculations 
at Stockham-Magna; the result of which 
was, offering to take change of Fanny, and 
to educate her along with her own tu'o 
daughters. But, for the boy! ** She was 

ind^ at a loss what to do witlt her own 
son — women were so inadequate to training 
boys even in their infant years.” 

It was not unreasonable to imagine that 
Mr. Bethel would charge himself with the 
education of both his nephenns; and it Is 
certainly easier to receive a little girl into a 
family where there are already girls, than to 
maintain a youth at school and college. In 
the following week, 1 escorted the children 
and my sister, who now made a long-pro¬ 
mised visit, to Stockham-Magna. 'We had 
a charming excursion. It was now near 
midsummer — the pride of the year in the 
pastoral and woodland country we traversed. 
And then the Rectory of Stockham-Magna 
itself! I had never*seen so picturesque, 
BO natural, so perfectly Knglisli a resting- 
place for the musings of divine philosophy— 
for dignified intellectual repose and calm 
meditation. Neither the district nor the 
particular spot boasted any bold original 
feature of scenery. A grassy vale, or, as 
probably, a rushy one, a stream, and a few 
knolls and slight inequalities of surface, 
formed the groundwork from which this 
abode of learned leisure and pastoral caro had 
been fashioned out centuries before, and 
gradually moulded into its present Iwauty. 
Episcopalian superintendence bad preserved 
and perfected what Popish taste had projec¬ 
ted and so far completed; and Time, with 
his ripening and mellowing touches, had 
harmonized the whole. 

The buildings were of what is called the 
Elizabethan age —a phrase winch I defy 
dny man to define ; though, popularly, it is 
very well understood in its application to 
whatever form*of dwelling, be it manor-house, 
farm-house, or parsonage, that is irregular 
and antique, graced with t-all clustered chim¬ 
ney stalks, quaint windows, and an infinity 
of intricate adjuncts, forming a picturesque 
whole. But, if th^ aifhed and lancet 
windows and doorways, glancing from the 
rich sylvan garniture of ivy and trailing 
plants, like the bright face of a young beauty 


half veiled by her dishevelled ringlotss, were 
of tlie happy ago of Klizabetli — for 1 hold 
them of much older date — surely those 
inaguificent trees were of more ancient 
growth. Both looked as if they had flou¬ 
rished in undisturbed tranquillity fur cen¬ 
turies. The old walnut trees, of prodigious 
size, which stood near the liouse, were pro¬ 
bably finer specimens of their kind ^nn 
those avenues of beeches leading to the 
“ willowy brook” and piece of water, (beyond 
tlie massy garden walls,) in which the swans, 
at this hour, appeared floating as in an in¬ 
verted sky, or as if nestling among the 
trembling shadows of the bordering trees. 
And every thing was so trim, and in such 
high yet easy and enjoying habitable order 

— there was such entire freedom, with un¬ 
obtrusive neatnfss. 

My pretty companions were enchanted, as 
I imagined, with the first view of their future 
home; but I subsequently discovered that 
the small delicate spaniel and the greyhound 
had attracted my friend Tom’s regard, while 
Fann^' rejoiced in those troops of doves that, 
on the luof of the porch and at every “coigno 
of vantage,” wore cooing, in drowsy mur¬ 
murs, as they luxuriously hashed in the sun. 
Truly some small portion of tliat part of the 
national wealth called the great titlics of 
Ht<K*khaTn-Magna, could hardly bo better 
expended than in preserving the beauty and 
order of this ecclesiastical abode, had it been 
no more than as a picture and ornament to 
the neighbourhood. Dear, good, and haply 
hone.st and eulightened cJiurch-refonner, 
wheresoever your zeal may carry the besom 
and dii-ect the plouglishare, do, in the name 
of natural taste and gentle antiquity, spare 
me the Rectory of Stockham-Magna! By 
the memory of the Imndreds of solemn festi¬ 
vals and holyday tides, and of the M-akes and 
processions which it has witnessed — by tho 
ever fresh beauty of that.terraced garden — 
by tliose dipt monster yews, aud tliat liox- 
hedgo, broad and high as the walls of ancient 
Babylon, the wonder aud pride of the county 

— b\' tliat quaintly-carved, lieavy dial, with 
its rich and cumbrous masonry : — by all 
this, and by the mightier oonjuiatiou of the 
memory of good men’s feasts, and of those 
social charities which, long gathering in a 
liundredfbld, diqienscd at the rate of ten'-or 
five—spare me this one cosie nest of the life 
^lled holy and the leisure named learned;— 
this pleasant land of drowsybead, where a 
succession of mild, gentlemanly persons for 
generations lived a tranquil, elegant, semi- 
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sensual life, undisturbed by Mcthodisto, 
Ranters, Radical prints, and the School¬ 
master «pare me but this one memorial of 
the times when as yet the reverential pea¬ 
santry had not surmised, that wanner affec¬ 
tion for their pifp* and com-sheares emanated 
from the Rectory, tlmn for either the com¬ 
fort of tlieir bodies or the care of their souls. 

The appearance of a lady’s cap, at one of 
the embowered lower windows, must have 
recalled the wanderinpf attention of little 
Fanny, and the noise of the chaiae-whcels bn 
the instant brought all the Betliels of Stock- 
hain-Magna to the porch, to welcome the 
oq)han8 of AHnhbad. “Oh, Tom, do be a 
good boy! ” whispered Fanny, kissing him, 
as she anxiously adjusted liis shirt-frill, and 
shaded back his hair, while the carriage drew 

U].. 

“ Aunt Bethel ” perfonneil her part very 
well. She received tlie oii^hans in her 
maternal anns with good and graceful effect; 
.s})oke not too miieh; and, while she gave 
her hand to my sister, suppressed the start¬ 
ing tears. Fanny pressed her lips to ^e 
lady’s hand in her own sweet fashion ; and,, 
alarmed at Tom’s sturdy haekwaixlnesa^ 
whispered, iti her pretty imperfect English, 
her wonted apologetic — “Tom is so young, 
poor little fellow ! —and he has no mamma 
now to make him good.” Every one was 
melted. Her two cousins, Harriot and 
Fanny, attifctionatcly kissed “ Allahbad 
Fanny,” and shook hands, almost in spite 
of him, with ’Pom, whom tlieir brother 
Henry soon carried off on some Imyisli quest 
—Fanny’s eyes anxiously following them, as 
if sho were afraid that her turbulent charge 
might, in some way, compromise himself 
with those new friends, even in the first 
hour. The ladies were now engaged in con- 
vci’sation; and it was from me. to whom she i 
sidled up, that Fanny entreated leave to 
follow “ poor Tom.” The leave was instantly j 
granted by Mrs. Bethel; and the children, 
in the glow of novelty, went out in a group. 
Jt was now that my sister eloquently expa¬ 
tiated upon the sweet disposition .and alFec- 
tionate nature of little Fanny, her gentle 
docility, and remarkable attachment to her 
little brother. “Poor little creatures! they 
love each other the better for having nothing 
cls^ to love!” was her concluding observation, 
while tears glistened in her eyes. My good 
sister, perhaps, showed more tenderness than 
discretion, in thus addressing the future 
patroness of Fanny ; hut that lady, a rigid 
and zealous worshipper of all tlie family of 


the Decorums and ProprietieB, performed her 
part to admirationneither overdoing, nor 
yet falling short of what ought to be expected 
from her, or was due to position and cimun- 
stances. 

Our stay, which was to have been for a 
fortnight, was with difficulty prolonged to s 
week. My sister, upon hearing that some of 
her children liad colds, affected fully as much 
home-sickness os she really felt; for the 
studious observance of every rite of hospi* 
tality, and the most scrupulous politeness, 
did not compensate for a certain feeling of 
restraint, a lack of that frank, social, cordial¬ 
ity which it is much easier to understand than 
to explain. Our mutual sympatliy on these 
points, and our affection for the orphan chil¬ 
dren, made us both sedulous tliough tacit 
observers of the characters of those among 
whom they were thrown. 

In the disputes which early arose between 
the boys, though Mrs. Dr. Bethel, like a 
female Brutus, gave judgment against her 
own son, on consideration of Tom being a 
spoilt child, of little more than lialf his age, 
it was easy to see to which side her heart 
inclined. Then Tom, with his tricks and 
wilfulness, kept her in a state of perpetual 
nervous apprehension. He was for ever in 
perils or scrapes, and seducing liis cousins 
into like adventures. Nature had stamped 
him a bold, resolute, daring imp ; and his five 
months’ voyage had confirmed the tendency. 
Now he was tumbling into the pond; now 
embarking in tubs on voyages of discovery; 
next plunging into the dog-kennel, or runnii^ 
among the horses* feet; and encouraging 
Henry to climb the walnut trees, up into 
which the unbreeched urchin would leap like 
a squirrel, laughing at the screams and re¬ 
monstrances of nurse-maids and cousins. 

But Fanny was naturally as tractable as 
Tom was rebellious. It was astonishing how 
soon she learned, as if by instinct, that she 
was to have no will, no property, no pleasure, 
that was not at the sufferance and mercy of 
her cousins; because her name-sake, Frances, 
was “such a child,” and Harriet’s health 
“ was BO delicate.” It was equally astonish¬ 
ing how quickly Tom, as if by a mmilar 
instinct, constituted himself her champion, 
and did battle for her rights, in the nursery 
or the garden, in spite of herself, and long 
before he understood the language of those 
around him who were invading them. 

Among the toys which Fauny had brought 
from Loudon, was a Dutch uiilkwoman in 
complete costume, which Harriet, who loved 
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every thing that was novel, and admired 
whatever was not her ow'ii, appropriated 
without much ceremony; and which Tom 
reclaimed with even less. In the struggle, 
the Dutch lady was denuded, and Harriet, 
who was at the age when children shed their 
teeth, lost one of Iiers in the fray, and was 
brought Weeding into the drawing-room, fol¬ 
lowed by a maid dragging in the sturdy 
culprit, accompanied by the weeping Fanny. 
One might have excused a mother for being 
at first alanned and offended, though the 
criminal was almost an infant; hut what 
came out, in the course of investigation, 
ought to have produced a more impartial 
judgment and a mitigated ])unishiiient. 

But Harriet's tooth was gone, and it had 
been followed by a few drops of blood and 
torrents of vengeful tears; and she protested 
that she did not mean to keep the Frau 
Jansen — the Dutchwoman, tlic unlucky 
Helen of this new Trojan war — but only 
for a day or so, to look at her. Tom was 
summarily adjudged to solitary confinement 
in the housemaid's broom closet, on the attic 
floor, and was led off, persisting in dogged 
silence, while Fanny sobbed as if her little 
heart would burst. From that hour, open 
hostilities were proclaimed between Tom and 
the family, which never again ceased for 
many years, save during some temporary, and 
always hollow truce. 

When I left the ladies in the drawing¬ 
room after dinner, on the day of Tom’s punish¬ 
ment, I sought the children in the Wildernes^s, 
where they generally wont, w'ith their atten¬ 
dant, at this sultr}^ hour: but no Fanny w'as 
there. 

^*She is naughty, too,” said her little name¬ 
sake, tossing her head wdth the air of a small 
woman and a thorough family partisan. I 
followed up the adventure by seeking out my 
little friend. She %vas sitting on the garret 
stairs, at the door of Tom's prison, w'his})cring 
to him through the key-hole. The sight of a 
sympathizing friend—for nature had already 
told her that I was one—^niadc Fanny's tears 
flow afresh, and she began to sob out her 
little apology, as senseless, perliaps, as the 
reiterated wail of a lapwdng, but as plaintive 
—Poor Tom is so young, poor little fellow,” 
&c. &c. I played the discreet part for once, 
and led her to her aunt. Tom was released, 
on our joint pleading—an amnesty was pro¬ 
claimed — and Frau Jansen, like one of the 
wantonly-sacrificed minor powers at a general 
pacification, was made a bonfire 

We left the Rectory next morning, Fanny 


weeping abundantly to part wdth us, while 
Tom would have been well contented to 
return to London, w'hicli he proposed to do, 
had his sister not been condemned to remain | 
behind him. I Imve seldom seen my sister j 
Anno more affected, than when we fairly got j 
out of sight, and w'hen she first gave uu- | 
restrained way to her feelings — a tender ; 
inotlieFs foreboding feelings for orphan chil- : 
dren! 

That dear little Fanny !—how perilous to 
a creature sitnaled like her were those gifts 
which nature had so lavi*^]!!^’ bestowed—that 
tenderness and quick son.Mbility to wliich the 
contact of the cold and the selli^h must bring 
either blighting or pcn'crsion ! 

I Turlnilcnt and rebellious as Master Tom 
continued to be—a care and often a grief 
liis sister—I believe he was her greatest bless¬ 
ing tot>; for, with all his faults, he sincerely 
loved her, and he %vas one being on whom 
lu'i* affectionate feelings could expand tlieiu- 
selvcs unchecked. No one, I believe, brings 
into this world a heart like Fanny’s, without 
finding something to love, even in tlic very 
worst circumstances : but Farm}' found so 
much to love in every one with whom slic 
came in contact, until Tom, as he grew up, 
licgan to despisi* tlie affection she Ijore to 
many pen«on& whom lie hated, as girlish 
poltroouay^ or aliimst incaiineHs; and he iwon \ 
oltarged lier with hyjwrisy in her attach- j 
ment to an aunt who Iiad not been too kind, j 
and to cousins nut tou gentle. But Tom i 
durst not persist in an accusation to w’hicli 
his licart gave the lie as strongly as did 
Fanny’s silent tears. 

Tom liad been ciirh" rent off to school with 
his cousin Ilenr;} ; .and wlioii the returning j 
holydays brought the boys to the Rectory, j 
the Allahbad Bethels, in again meeting eacli j 
other, wer(i almost as bajify as the children j 
gathered beneath the w ing of their mother, j 
Then came a full interchange of hearts and \ 
confidence, as with int/crwiued arms the 
orphans w’andcred aw'ay together through 
tlie woods and dells of lietlicrs Court, wdiich 
convergCMl on the narrow grounds of the 
Rectory. Tom was more and more asto¬ 
nished, and almost angry, in every succeeding 
year, w hile he was helow fifteen, that Fanny 
had so little or rather nothing to complain of 
—no <piarrcl that lie could adopt—^no enemy 
op w'hich his prowess might revenge her. 

In all this time, I laid never seen Fanny 
Bctliol nor her brother, though 1 had Occa¬ 
sionally coiTCHiJoncled with both. Indeed, I 
; believe that 1 was for some years Fanny’s 
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only correspondent ; and, as my epistles 
always accompanied niy sister’s well-executed 
town commissions, and presents of toys and 
books for the lleetory children, they were 
l^robably tolerated, if not welcome. 

For the first six years after I had seen 
her, Fanny partook of the instructions of tlie 
i;;’overueH9 Mrs. Bethel hud engaged for her 
own daughters; and, Messed witli a humble, 
loving nature, meekness aiul submissiveucss 
cost her less effort than any other creature 1 
ever knew,—and I believe that her childhood 
was not unhappy. But a more critical age 
was arriving, and Providence wa;i silently 
ojuming up new resources to the orphan girl. 

'I'lie sisters of Mr. Wliitstono, the Rector 
of Stockhain-Magna, liad, some years after 
llie arrival of the Allahbad Bethels, settled 
ill the neighbouring town of Wincham, to be 
I near tlicir brother, who, thouglu his nominal 
I resldcace was the Rectory, oftener lived with 
them, 'fhose respectable old maiden ladies, 
the daughters of a deceased clergyman, were, 
1 of Cv»urse, as near in degree of kindred to Mrs. 
! Dr. Bethel as was their brother, though slie 
! never seemed to know this. 'J^he younger, 
i Mi&s Rebecca Whitstoiie — tliough younger 
, was here but a relative term, for she was 
j II I most fifty—was merely a good, ])lain, nseflil, 
and active person, sincerely devoted to her 
l)koLhcr and her cider sister, Miss Hannah, 
nlio had obtained over her the inaucnce 
which a strong mind is said to hold over a 
feeble one within its range. The latter lady 
hiul been an invalid from a very early age, 
in consequence of a fall from horseback ; and, 
to afford occupation and exercise to an nn- 
I c*oniiiionly active intellect, she had afterwards 
jv received from her father what is termed u 
1 learned education, which, howcvciv had none 
of tlie effects that learning is said to ])ro- 
duce upon female minds. She did read the 
classics ill the originals — for that was her 
solace as she lay the livelong day upon the 
couch to wliich her helpless lameness confined 
lier; and she studied the sciences; and in 
astronomy', iii particular, was believed, even 
by her brother’s old college companion^ to 
have made astonishing progress ; and not 
“ for «a woman r ” — that mortifying qxialifi- 
cation was, in her case, witlihcld. Simply, 
slio Imd made astonishing progress, and even 
discoveries, in science. With all this deep 
learning, and tasta for refined literature, 
Miss Whitstoiie was a woman of magnani¬ 
mous feelings and high principles; pleasant, 
kind, and social in her manners; tinctured 
with high-soulcd romance, and yet not above 
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her BuiTounding world of Wincliom. She 
also possessed a flexible vein of humour, 
which had made her conversation exceedingly 
ca})tivatiiig to young and old, before her 
acquirements had risen in juilgment against 
her; and Miss Wliitstone’s invalid cliamber 
came ill time to be, after a certain hour of 
the morning, the levee-room of the privileged 
talent and modest worth of Wincham. It 
was the rallying point of its best, if not its 
finest society ; though, this being a small 
town where no one was liable to he com¬ 
promised, the very finest — yea, even stray 
specimens of the “county people”-—were 
among Miss Whltstone’s occasional visiters. 
It was even said that matches had been, if 
not made, yet certainly helped on, around her 
invalid chair; though the parties were not 
of such consideration as to make Mrs. Dr. 
Bethel desirous (now that Harriet was twenty, 
and her own Fanny seventeen) that her 
daughters should often appear among the 
learned lady’s bonny blue belles^ 

If there be such a thing, as sjmipathetic 
attachment — and I am sure there are spon¬ 
taneous feelings which arc quite equivalent 
to it—such had grown up between the invalid 
Miss Whitstone and the orphan Fanny. The 
Rector himself came, in time, to partake of 
an affection so waniily felt by his favourite 
sister ; and the notable Miss Rebecca, moved 
by those considerations, and the gentleness 
and good looks of the child, early and kindly 
began, characteristically, to attend to little 
omissions and flaws in gloves and ribbons, 
and shoes and stockings, which a mother’s 
eye prevented from aj)pearing in her cousins. 
During a year that those young ladies were 
sent to a first-rate finishing seminary near 
London, Fanny, who had often spent happy 
days, weeks, and months with the poor Miss 
Whitstoncs, lived wdth Uiem altdgetlier, to 
enjoy the advantage of such masters as chance 
and the London holydays relieved, by changing 
the scone of their professional fagging, from 
a very great to^vn to a very small one. 

One of these was a drawing-master whom 
I had introduced by letter to the Miss Whit¬ 
stoncs. It w’as certainly a misfortune— 
hut, in tliis locality, no ineradicable blot— 
that the Rector’s sisters, for a certain part of 
the year, let tlieir first floor to such respec¬ 
table lodgers, as being single men, ^ and 
certainly gentlemen —were well recommended 
to them. Mr. Edmund, the gentleman I had 
recommended, was a painter, and a gifted 
one, as was proved by the beautiful contents 
of his portfolio, and a few finished ^cabinet 
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Bpeciinran which he c&tried down; but he 
Beemcd to receive little or no encouragement 
in Wincham to open classes for teaching his 
art; and he spent his time, either in reading 
or rambling about the surrounding country, 
of which one of the most attractive spots, to 
an artist, was the beautiful park of Bethers 
Court, Miss Rebecca was concerned that a 
lodger 80 regular in all his habits, so gentle¬ 
manlike in his manners, so nice in his linen, 
and BO punctual with his bills, should find 
no pupils; and Miss Whitstone, stretched 
upon her invalid couch, was doubly vexed, 
first, because it must be annoying to a man 
whose business is to teach drawing, to liavc 
no one to teach; and, secondly, that she 
could not afford to engage his services wholly 
for Fanny, and thus an opportunity might 
be lost such as was never likely to recur,— 
for when would so masterly an artist again 
appear in Wincham I Besides, Fanny had 
a decided genius for painting. Miss Whit- 
stone had, indeed, a knack of discovering 
natural genius for every thing high and 
amiable in Fanny- Her first delightful dis¬ 
covery had been Faiiny^s exceeding genius 
for loving, and especially for loving her 
brother Tom; while to Fanny, Miss Whit- 
stone’s earliest, and still dearest charm, was 
discovering good rjualities in *^poor Tom,” 
even in his pen'crse early boyliood ; which 
no one else would allow. ** Give a dog an 
ill name and hang him,” says the proverb ; 
and the converse holds as strongly. Miss 
Whitstone was ever anxious to find out, and 
place in the proper light, young Bethel’s 
good qualities; and they germinated and ex¬ 
panded in the warmth of her generous culture 
and encouragement, while others could only 
perceive the ill weeds waxing apace. Fanny, 
who had, for several years, been her aman¬ 
uensis, never }>erformed that duty with more 
good will, than when Miss Whitstone wTote 
to Eton to Tom, sending him those affection¬ 
ate counsels whicli his respect for her made 
effectual for the moment, and which, 5ii 
tenderness, only a mother could have ex¬ 
ceeded ; and those directions for his subor¬ 
dinate studies which few mothers have the 
power of gi\dng, and not many fathers. 

From the time that he had, at three years’ 
old, traversed so much of the wide ocean,^ 
Tom’s decided vocation had been the sea. 
This would seem almost an instinct with 
some boys, as if implanted by nature to 
facilitate the intercourse and promote the 
civilisation and happiness of mankind; and 
Tom Bethel was of Uie predestined salt-water 


number. But his uncle, w'ho had never yet 
seen him, had decided that Tom, tbo would- 
be sailor, sboitld be Thomas the forced divine; 
and the boy had no choic‘e save Bulimissiou 
or running away to sea, which he would 
willingly Imve done at every school vacation, 
save for Fanny’s sake ; but, as ^'om advanced 
nearer the ye:u*s of discretion, lio began to 
think better of a mode of life which, as soon 
as he got through the university, and one <»f 
the family livings fell vacant, opened a home 
to that gentle sister. He would even liavti 
submitted to the death of Mr. Wliitstono as 
soon as he had obtained orders himself, and 
have felt no remorse at depriving liis aunt of 
her alleged simoiiiacal ahure of the gnat 
tithes ; because he s<juar<*d tliis W’ant of affec¬ 
tion to his OM^n conscience, by arranging 
that Miss Whitstone and Miss Ueliecca could 
then live with Fanny and himself at the 
Rectory, like gentJewomeu; and give up 
letting first-floors to itinerant painters and 
drawing-masters. T<mi, as a male braiicli 
of the house of Bethel, though one of the 
barest, had not been for seven years at a 
public scdiool, without acquiring ideas of 
family consequence and of stgle quite beyond 
those of his sister; tliough, on some points, 
they were <|ualified by generous exceptions 
for jdebeian friends. 

In the first season of Mr. Edmund ajq>car- 
ing at Wincham as a portrait-painter with¬ 
out sitters, and a drawing-master without 
puj>il3, he liad been tolerated by the lively" 
Eton lad, in consideration of Miss Whit- 
stone’s esteem, what Tom reckoned his un¬ 
obtrusive modesty, and the cjuiet refinement 
of his inaniieni; but, in the second siiniiner, 
when Tom found him almost domesticated 
in the family parlour, and the companion of 
Fanny in sketching-practice excursions round 
the country, the young gentleman — ami he 
was not quite sixteen — took an affiiir in 
dudgeon, which had already been seriously 
discussed in Miss Collins tJie milliner’s back- 
shop, by her best customers, and at more 
than one tea-table of the town. Now, in 
Wincham, Allahbad Fanny was a general 
and a great favourite ; whicli was the mojo 
remarkable, as she had never courted popu¬ 
larity, and was in no condition either to 
grace with her favour, or patronize by her 
interest. Howsoever it may fare with other 
country towns, I can assure my.readers that a 
young lady w’ho enjoyed tlie united suffrages 
of Wincliam, was in circuruHtances as rare as 
enviable. And even now there was censure; 
but Miss Whitstone, with her learning 
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And her odd ways, was more blained than 
Fanny Bethel, for those rural outbreaks 
which were held a gross and daring innova¬ 
tion on all the ruled proprieties of this com¬ 
munity. That the curate’s orphan daughter. 
Fatty, whom her aunt. Miss Collins, was 
educating for a governess, shared in Fanny’s 
lessons, and generally in her sketching ex¬ 
cursions, was a shallow blind, at which they 
and Tom Bethel laughed outright, the latter 
angrily. As for Miss Whitstone sanctioning 
this kind of intcrcoui'se — learned, clever, 
and excellent woman, as she undoubtedly 
was — how, as Tom justly thought, was any 
provincial elderly lady, sucli as she, to know 
the world and luaiikind like an Eton scholar,? 
As the natural protector of his sister, it was 
become Tom’s duty to interfere, and to as¬ 
sume a part which female guardians and 
friends liad so obviously neglected. No time 
was to be lost. But how ^yas Tom to scold 
Fanny —that dear, kind, generous, and most 
disinterested creature, whom every one loved 
— yes! even worldly Aunt Bethel — who, 
from infancy lia«l had no hope, no joy, no 
being save in hini ? No! Tom could not 
scold, nor even remonstrate ; but he heartily 
abused both the Mesdames Bethel, who so 
improperly deserted their duty to their oi'phan 
niece.; and then playfully, <»r at least in a 
way Tom meant to be playful, he rallied 
Funny first upon her intimacy with all the 
vulgar spinsters and tlow'agers of Winchain, 
and next upon her new passion for sketching 
from nature. Fanny’s bluslies and evident 
distress stopped the current of Tom’s wit, 
and quickened his fears; and now he re¬ 
minded Jier, still with alFectcd jdeasantry, 
(for Tom was very sly,) of her birfh as a 
Bethel, beggar Bethel as, in the meanwhile, 
she was ; and of the matrimonial distinctions 
her eminent personal advantages and family 
connexions entitled her to look for, were she 
only placed where she ought to be, and thus 
seen, admired, and courted by the noble, the 
w'ealtliy, and the honourable. Fanny laughed 
now, and Tom was displeased. There w'as 
implied ridicule of liis judgment and know'- 
ledge of life, in the tone of her laughter; and 
these w'cre points on which Tom was at this 
time very susceptible ; yet he would Jmve 
forgiven this in consideration of her secluded 
education, and innate modesty and humility 
of character, save for the many cross acci¬ 
dents tliat wero arising to mar her splendid 
fortunes. Her cousins had lately returned 
from tlieir finishing school, and lengthened 
visits to fashionable friends and i-elativcs; 


with much of that high-toned air, that 
manner and style^ so captivating to and 
his brother Etonians; and in which Fanny, 
retiring, shy, sensitive, was still so laniien- 
tahly deficient. That his own sister, ‘*Littl* 
Fanny,” as she continued to be named, long 
after her graceful pliant figure overtopped all 
tlie females of her family, was beyond com¬ 
parison a lovelier, and far more loveable girl, 
than eitlier the cold, stately, fasliionable 
looking Harriet, or the vivacious, pretty, 
petulant Fan, he was most reluctant to 
doubt; but then, schoolboys imagining 
themselves youths, and college-lads fancying 
themselves men, had admired the thorough¬ 
bred air aud style of the Rectory Bethels, at 
a Music Meeting, and had altogether passed 
over Allahbad Fanny, w’lio had been left to 
the attentions of Mr. Edmund, her drawing-' 
n).aster, and a little good-natured notice from 
her cousin Henry, who had always been kind 
to her. Now, the above were imihutable 
autliorities with Tom in all questions of tdate. 
It is true, Henry Bethel, who was also be¬ 
coming a judge of ladies, wines, and hones, 
and who,moreover, was now of Christ Church, 
made some atonement, by declaring, after a 
couple of bottles of wine, that, though his 
sister Harriet was certainly a sliowy, dashing 
girl, and Frances a pretty creature enough, 
neither were to be compared in a summer’s 
day w’ith little Allahbad Fanny; and he con¬ 
cluded, by wishing that he wci-e a rich man 
for her sake — thouglt his mother must not 
hear of tliis. Tom, both gratified and resent¬ 
ful, wa.s compelled to gulp as much of this 
declaration as his pride could not swallow ; 
and now he fancied he had found a cue to 
Mrs. Dr. Betliel giving up so much of her 
niece’s society to “ poor Cousin Whitstone, 
to whom little Fanny was always such a 
comfort.” Tt is probable that Mrs. Bethel 
had not very overwhelming fears of imme¬ 
diate danger from a constant domestic inter¬ 
course between her niece and her son — still, 
it was prudent to be guarded. Her daughters 
were now to be introduced into life ; and she 
felt that two marriageable young ladies were 
quite enough at a time in one family. Two 
young ladies might be admissible into small 
social parties, where tliree could not be 
thought of. Besides, Mrs. Betliel was pru¬ 
dently doubtful, how far it was proper to give 
Fanny a taste for gaieties and a condition 
of life that she had so slender a chance of 
permanently enjoying. Of her personal at¬ 
tractions slie really was not* afraid, A 
mother’s vanity had probably blinded her to 
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vrhat to every one else appeared her main keep lier an hour in suKpenflc. The eJiaracter 
rcaaon for rarely producing her niece along of the gentleman was every thing that could 
with her daughters. Tlie master of the Free render a raisohahle and amiable woman — 
Grammar Scliool of Winaham, 9 ,pr(^g^ of and, above all, one of the r|uiet, aftectionnte, 
Miss Whitstone’s and an estimable young and himihle character of little Fanny Bethel 
man, who had lately obtained the Lecture- —perfectly happy, H is talents, as an aitist, 
ship of St. Nicolas, was understood to admire spoke for themselves—they were eminent — 
Fanny, and only to wait for some better but his professional j)«>spects depended on- 
piece of preferment to make his proposal in tirely upon his own industry and perseverance, 
form; and Mr, Edmund, the artist, also a The answer was perfectly satisfactory to Mrs, 
highly respectable young man, with remark- Bethel; and she resolved to have an exj)la- 
able talents, and one who, if properly intro- natory coinimining witli Mr. Kdiimnd next 
.duced and pushed in London in the portrait- day; and wrote to him that, if every thing 
line, could not fail to realize a handsome was as she imagined, site would not hesitate 
income, and probably to keep a carriage, to give lier sanction to his adilresses to her 
was believed to be deeply attached to his niece, which she had no doubt would be fol- 
pupii; tliough Fanny herself, when questioned, lowed by that of the family abroad, 
denied the possibility of this attachment. Poor Fanny was iik an agony of distress, 
even with tears. Mr. Edmund, she said, She would, at the moment, have gladly con- 
Uiough at first he seemed to like her society, Kente<l never to see jMr. Jvlinund again in 
probably for the sake of Miss Whitstoiie’s this world ; never listen to his delightful 
conversation, and from the love of his art, to converBation with Miss Whitstoiie ; never 
which Fanny was for the time enthusiasti- again enjoy one of their social reading even- 
cally devoted, had been silent, distant, and ings, or one of those charming sketching 
almost studiously cold in his manners to her, rambles, ia wliich his conversation was, if 
particularly of late. He could have ju^ ]>ossibUs still more cajitivating tlian at other 
thoughts of her, times—though it was not easy to recall much 

Well, child, there is no use crying about of it — rather than that he should imagine 
it, at any rate,” said the aunt; “but, aside her the indelicate, forward, unwomanly, xnSn 
not, on such grounds, give up my own opinion, girl, who had so grossly mihconstrued and 
I shall write to-night to Mr. Richard Taylor, misrepresented his attentions, that he must 
inquiring farther about the gentleman.” now he subjected to the coarse questioning of 
Fanny, horrified by the indelicacy of this her relatives. 

proceeding, implored her aunt's forbearance, I’liis was certainly the most wretchcnl day 
and protested again and again that Mr. Ed- of Fanny Bothers whole life. Twenty times 
mund’s attentions to hei’self had been only she l>egan to write to Mr. Edmund, protesting 
those of a friend and amiable instructor, to her own iiino<’ence, and her hoiTor at tlio 
one W'liom he considered merely as a child ; course her aunt had followed ; but natural 
but she betrayed so much emotion in her timidity, and the same delicacy of feeling 
denial, that Mrs, Bethel, with one of her dis- which prompted this bold stej», j)reveiited its 
comfiting, keen, worldly, penetrating looks, execution. She applied to Miss Wliitsione, 
abruptly turned from her, and went to Miss who was also become uneasy and i>erplexed 
Whitstone in the next room, whom she between her young friends, though, upon the 
bluntly taxed with having suffered Fanny to whole, pleased with the prospect of an ex]da- 
entangle her affections with tliis “ paragon nation, whicli, she was assured, would pro¬ 
painter.” The accused lady as flatly dis- duce satisfactory results, 
claimed the instrumf^ntality as Fanny herself “But, my dear Fanny,” said this lady, 
could have done the deed; hut she acknow- with a certain air of benevolent humour — 
lodged that, if old signs held, Mr, Edmund, “ let me exactly understand what I am to 
into vrhose praise she launched with anima- say to Mr. Edmund :—That you are not in 
tion, did seem,and that, indeed, forsucccriMve love with him? — but that migiit have been 
years he had seemed to feel a very deep left to my own discretion. Or is it that you 
interest in her young friend ; and, moreover, ^ do not believe — never did believe-—nor ever 
that Fanny did not appear indifferent to his will believe, that he is in love with you ? ” 
opinion of her, Fanny wept from vexation, Dear ma’am, 

Mrs. Dr. Bethel did not lose a post in in- I am sure you understand quite well what I 
quiring intop* the character and professional mean.” 

prospectseof Mr, Edmund; and I did not j “Indeed, I think I do — but cannot be 
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sure. But here comes Tom, who may help 
me* Do you know that all the gossips of 
Wincliam are obligingly giving your sister 
Mr. Edmund as a lover, Tom ? ” 

And that she disclaims him as such, and 
the honour altogether/’ cried Tom petulantly* 

“ I do!—Ido 1 ” exclaimed Fanny. “Mr. 
Ednmnd think of me ! Good heavens ! — 
With liis fine talents and genius, and thou- 
eand, thousand amiable qualities, to think of 
poor little me!—foolish me, wlio always 
feel like a child beside him, and who was 
never so happy as when long ago he treated 
me as one! ” 

“ Confound your humility. Miss Fanny 
Bethel! ” cried the Etonian. “ It is some¬ 
what out of place.” 

“ How was it possible that Fanny could 
Ixdieve any man could admire so disagreeable 
and plain a little girl as herself?” said Miss 
Whitstone, laughing. “ Yet, oven in the 
case of Mr. Edmund, it is, in iny humble 
judgment, a conquest she may very well be 
jiroud of, 3 ’et without doubting its absolute 
iwssibility.” 

“Proud, ma’am!” retumed the fuming 
litonian, only restrained from the violent 
expression of anger by his deep respect for 
Miss Whitstone. “Give me leave Ui say, 
ma'am, that, tliougli unj^inan—aj', any man 
in all England—might be proud of gaining 
the affections of Captain Bethors daughter 
— of my sister Fanny, ma’am —I see no 
occasion for her being overpowered with 
gratitude for the attentions of any gentleman 
whatever, even although his I>irtli and station 
in society entitled him to address her.” 

Poor Fanny had never in hoi* life felt 
! ^o self-abased us hy this attempt to exalt 
lior ; and, almost iiiarticulatelj', she imploreii 
lu*r brother to say no more on the subject, 
and gave wa\' to another burst of tears ; 
while Miss Wiiitstone, frauklj*^ extending her 
hand in amity to Tom, declared" that they 
had como exactly to the same conclusion, 
though from different premises—“ There was 
indeed no man in England, whatever his rank 
or fortune, who might not be proud of gain¬ 
ing the heart of little Fanny—by her own 
self, Fann 3 ^” Upon this, Tom kissed his 
sister, and playfully adopting the language 
of their childhood, promised to be “ a good 
boy if Fanny would not cry uo more,” 

Thei*e was thus the appearance of sunshine 
after showers, when Fortune, who delights 
in games of cross purposes, sent Mr. Edmund 
himself into the apartment, which he entered 
in some haste. Tom was still hanging over 
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Fanny’s chair, and Fanny had been in tears. 
The painter looked with interest to the brother 
and sister, and with meaning to Miss Whit- 
stone, as if he required her permission to re¬ 
main. She invited him to sit down ; and 
Tom, with a sudden assumption of tlie dignity 
becoming the presumptive heir of the mort¬ 
gaged acres of Bethel’s Coui*t, drew his sister’s 
arm within his own, and, bowing slightly to 
Miss Whitstone, said, “ I require Miss Bethel’s 
presence in another apartment, ma’am.” The 
lady smiled in mingled pity and amusement; 
but anxiety for Fanny was predominant 
over every other feeling, and she was glad 
when Mr. Edmund very naturally led to the 
subject, by remarking, with a smile, “ Tom 
Bethel is iii liis altitudes to-night — but I 
am sure he loves his sister?” 

“More than his life—Pll say tliat for 
liini,” returned Miss Whitstone : and a con¬ 
versation was begun which Fanny fancied 
would never end, and during which Tom 
returned to his present head-quarters at the 
Rectoiy. When Fanny, after Mr. Edmund 
had withdrawn, ran in to say good-night to 
her friend, and, perhaps, to liear all she could 
hear witliout the direct inquiry she could 
not venture to make, Miss Whitstone in¬ 
formed lier that Mr. Edmund ^vas suddenly 
called away, and had left his farewell com¬ 
pliments for her, as he was to set off by the 
mail at midnight. Poor Fanny! Miss 
Whitstone was too generous to look at, much 
less to speak to her. She sent her away to 
search for a book; and Fanny returned iu 
ten minutes, protesting tliat she was so 
thankful Mr, Edmund w’^as to go, as tliis 
would disconcert the horrid scheme of her 
aunt Bethel. 

Next morning, rather earlier than her 
usual hour, Fanny appeared at the bedside 
of her friend, looking pale, perhaj>s, though 
she seemed almost in flighty spirits, while 
slie craved leave of absence for a morning’s 
ramble in the woods of Bethel’s Court, with 
only Patty Collins. 

Before this plan—to which Miss Whitstone 
consented, with silent, lucauiug caresses, that 
drew grateful tears from her favourite — 
could be put in execution, Mrs. Bethel’s* 
carriage drove up to the dot)r, with the whole 
family of the Rectory. Letters had boon 
received that morning, announcing the death 
of Mrs. Betlu‘1 at Aix-la-Chapellc, an event 
which changed the whole prospects of the 
family, to whom her large independent for¬ 
tune was thus completely lost. And Mr. 
Bethel might marry again, and l^om and 
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Henry tlius be thrown back in the succession 
to even those poor remnants of the original 
property, which, meanwiule however, Mrs. 
Dr. Bethel had a shrewd notion -were bur¬ 
dened beyond their yearly revenue. 

While despatching notes, receiving con¬ 
dolences, and lookm^ over silks and muslins, 
crapes and bombazeens, and giving orders 
for mourning, Mrs. Bethel could yet find 
time to notice, sarcastically, the precipitate 
retreat of Mr. Edmund, to whom she had 
intimated her wish for an interview and ex¬ 
planatory conversation at the Rectory. 

I cannot allow myself to believe that it 
is inditFerence to the subject of the intended 
conversation, whicii has made Mr. Edmund 
avoid you at this time, cousin ; or any thing 
but the simple reason he has assigned — 
business. But I may refer to his note for 
your better information.’^ Miss Whitstmic 
handed the sealed letter intrusted to her to 
the lady to whom it was addressed, and who 
tore it open without farther ceremony, and 
rapidly skimmed the contents. 

‘‘Well, this is very proper now; and 
quite w’cU expressed. He does ]jropose for 
Fanny, or means to do bo, us soon as he 
obtains the consent of her natural guardians. 
1 can answer for Mr. Bethel—ami as to my¬ 
self.-Well, 1 am pleased at having brought 

the man to the point. This late heavy loan 
makes Fanny’s marriage, in almost any 
respectable way, more tliaii ever desirable. 
Her uncle will now have more than enough 
to do witli himself. My own children arc 
just at tlie age %vhen the expenses of a family 
come to be seriously felt. How Toni’s cleri¬ 
cal education is now to be carried through, I 
cannot foresee. Perhaps your brother may 
get him to the university as a sizar—though 
the sea, to w'hich he seems born, and for 
which he has so strong an inclination, might 
be better still.” 

There was but one reason against overset¬ 
ting Tom’s present views. If Fanny were 
once fairly married, and if Tom olduincd one 
of the family livings, there might be a pis- 
alter for her youngest daughter. But, at 
present, she had a first dut^ to perform, and, 
snatching a pen, she instantly wrote her full 
consent and approl)ation of Mr. Edmund’s 
addresses to her niece, with many well-turned 
compliments to himself, and phrases of nia* 
temal endearment in relation to Fanny. 
Miss Whitstonc, having twice hinted, Ai^e 
you not precipi^te, cousin, with the death of 
Mrs. Bethel so recent?” looked silently on, 
until the letter was folded, when she obtained 


an answer. “Not a bit too precipitate, 
cousin. The sooner little Fanny is settled 
the better. The small — the veiy small ! 
allowance her uncle has hitherto made me j 
for her, must stop with the death of his wife; f 
and this Mr. Edmund says, he must have ; 
three or four months to look out for a proper ’ 
house, and so forth : — oven if he be so far j 
fortunate as to obtain the consent of my | 
niece — of which, by the way, I dare say, he j 
fancies himself tolerably certain — and the j 
approbation of her relations—-of which I | 
now give liim joyful assurance.” 

“ And, in so doing, you make him a happy i 
man, I am persuaded. But there is Tom j 
Bethel to be consulted next — whose ideas of j 
Fanny’s deserts are so high and so just.” i 
“ 'J’om Bethel! — a headstrong, foolish ■ 
hoy! No, cousin, we may make Tom a j 
bridesman ; but to consult liiTU about his | 
sister’s marriage is entirely out of the (jues- i 
tion. — But here cornea Miss Collins. Now, 

I fancy something very slight and plain may 
do for Fanny’s mourning, as she. is so (piiet 
at present with you ; and we must save all 
we can, you know, for the tromseau"^ 

Miss Whitstone allowed tbo lady to have 
it all her ow'u way ; though Tom, in a rage 
at afterwards finding his sister’s mourning 
for their aunt scanty and nuieli inferior in 
quality to that of his dashing cousins, re¬ 
monstrated loudly ujmn that injustice — 
threw Fanny into a paroxybra of grief by his 
violence in her cause — and filled the ladies 
of the Rectory with such indignation that 
they upbraided him witJi ingratitude. This 
Tom denied ; accusing Mrs. Bethel, in turn, of 
having made a of his sister, for whom she 
had a handsome allowance, and a slave <.>f 
her for so many years. The polite, politic 
Mrs. Bethel had licvcT met wdth any thing so 
provoking in her whole life as this schoolboy 
affair. It became the talk of all Wincham; 
and Toni found numerous partisans, who 
seized tlie present opportunity of reviving the 
old story of Mrs. Dr. Bethel’s secret bargain 
for the lion’s share of the gretat tithes of 
Stockham-Magua. The controversy even 
went the length of mysterious paragraphs in 
the Winrham Joimiul; and was only ended 
by ' rom becoming convincod, that, if it were 
carried farther, the affair would be Fafiny’s 
death. She wfis, indeed, looking so wretch¬ 
edly ill, three months after the remains of 
her aunt had been brought home to he laid 
in the family vault, that, when Tom next 
came from school on a visit, hr' flew to Miss 
Whitstonc’s room, in tho deejwst distress, to 
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• inquire if his sister was not in a consumption. 
Miss Wliitstone hoped not. Fanny had not 
been well. She was in unequal spirits, and 
thinner, and paler; but without any decided 
ailment. 

“ She is pining for that fellow, Edmund,” 
Tom cried, with a glowing face ; “ to whom 
her kind aunt. Bethel, would have given her 
with so little ceremony; and who does not 
seem in a hurry to claim the hand he once 
pretended to value so much. Forgive me, 
Miss Whitstone t you are the only human 
being, save Fanny herself, in whom I have 
confidence, or to w'hom I can look for sym¬ 
pathy. I am sure if I knew what waa best 
for poor Fanny, to whom I owe every tiling, 
I would do it, if it broke my own heart.” 
And the subdued youth w’ept. 

“ Til at duty should not be heart-breaking, 
Tom. Your sister, with the tender and very 
uncommon ties that from- babyhood have 
knit you together, would receive far more 
pleasure from your single approbation of her 
choice, than that of all her other relations 
i put together. Your pride, Tom, or your 
I jirejudice, call it which you will, has been 
i far more distressing to your sister than all 
i her otlior trials. And you WTong Mr. Ed- 
I mund : — he only waits her slightest intima- 
! tion to fly to her; but while every week 
[ brought a fresh heroic epistle from you—in¬ 
deed, you must forgive my freedom, Tom — 
what could the poor girl do 1 I assure y'ou 
■ she has not wanted for my instigation to fol- 
i low the dictates of her own heart and judg- 
, ment;, in a matter which looks like one of life 
; or death to her.” 

j “ 1 know you entertain but an indifferent 
. opinion of my understanding and knowledge 
! of life, ma’am,” said Tom, with some pique ; 
“ but I am sure you cannot doubt the since¬ 
rity of my love for my sister.” 

' “ If I did so, sir, I should not now be thus 

parleying with you,” replied the lady witli 
BCycrity. 

“ Well, dear ma’am,” returned Tom, in¬ 
sinuatingly, “you who love my own dear 
Fanny —that best, kindest, gentlest, sweetest 
of all sisters—'SO well, will you allow me 
one last experiment of a week’s duration 
only ? — And, if it fail, I promise to give my 
consent to Captain Bethel’s daughter becom¬ 
ing an artist’s wife.” The heroic air with 
which this was said, provoked a smile on the 
placid and benevolent features of Miss Whit¬ 
stone, in spite of herself; and, before she 
could speak. Testy Tom exclaimed, “You 
laugh at me, as a foolish, raw schoolboy; 


but I don’t mind that, so that you trust me 
this once.” 

“ Laugh at you, Tom ! —no, surely—on 
the contrary, 1 am hand in glove with you ; 
but may we learn the nature of your scheme, 
which I can have no doubt does equal honour 
to your fraternal affi^tion, and Etonian 
acuteness ? ” 

“You must not laugh at me, though,” 
returned Thomas, his face mantling with the 
consciousness of possessing a delightful my¬ 
stery — “I can bear you to laugh at me 
about any thing in the world, save this.” And 
he took a letter from h is pocket-book. “ You 
won’t guess who this is from: — iny late 
aunt’s heir, the Northern Bethel, as wc have 
been used to call him. Ill as my unde and 
the whole family have used him — neglected 
him like a poor relation, and hated liim like 
an heir presumptive — he has behaved like 
an angel to my uncle Bethel. He has been 
at Aix-la-Chapclle to visit him ; and one of 
our gentlemen (viz., an Eton boy) informs 
me that it is understood be is to allow my 
uncle to enjoy a full half of iny late aunt’s 
revemie for the remainder of his life. My 
uncle, you may be sure, was touched with 
this delicate generosity ; for, beyond the term 
0^ her death, he was not, by law, entitled to 
draw one shilling. He has written me to be 
an attentive scholar, as he means to carry 
out the original plan of my education. But 
tills letter” — and I'om struck it with his 
open fingers — “ this is from tliatfine fellow, 
young Bethel himself, inviting me to Bethel’s 
Court, which my uncle has given up to liim 
as a residence, and saying the kindest things 
to me and Fanny, whom he begs to call his 
‘cousins.’ Now, the beauty — the very 
cream of it — is, that he has not written to 
the Re<‘.tory people at all.” 

Tom’s eyes sparkled with gratified revenge. 
“ So it won’t be madam, my aunt, who can 
either obtain for me and my friends, or re¬ 
fuse us, a day’s shooting at Bethel’s Coiii-t, 
in a hurry again — or act as if all its gar¬ 
dens, hgt-liouses, and vineries, were more 
hers and her daughter’s, than poor Fanny’s 
and mine.” 

Miss Whitstone, who had smiled all along, 
was now reading the letter, which she pro¬ 
nounced chanuing. “ But, then, what has 
all this to do with delaying Mr. Edmund’s 
answer a week, when the suspense is so 
hurtful to your sister’s spirits, and so dis¬ 
respectful to a person of whom we all have 
reason to think so highly as we do of Mr. 
Edmund?” • 
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Tom suddenly recollected himself. “ I 
shall tell ymiy only yoUy tliat^ ma’am — for, 
wild dreamer as you may conclude me, I am 
sure you will not betray me; — I wisli 
Fanny to see Mr. Bethel, before she irrevo¬ 
cably pledge her fate. I am told ho is a very 
well-looking man, and an accomplished, 
perfect gentleman ; '‘hnd you know, when a 
man conies to his property, he always thinks 
of marrying.” 

“ At any rate, I am sure you ivill, Tom,” 
said the smiling lady. “ But what tlien ? ” 

“ What then ? Dear ma’am, yoii are not 
wont to be so dull of apprehension : — if, 
ivhich I tiilnk extremely likely, he sliuuld 
fancy our own Fanny ! ” 

Miss Whitstone laughed hcai-tily over 
Tom’s basket of unliatched chickens; but 
looked in such good humour, that Tom durst 
not resent the liberty ; and she atoned for all, 
by vowing that she knew not where the new 
inhabitant of Bethel’s Court could hnd any 
wife half so ehanning or half so worthy of 
him. “ And to have her, sweetest creature, 
so near me, too! ” said the old lady, actually 
melting into delicious tears at Tom's hair¬ 
brained scheme. “But, poor Mr. lOdmund !” 
she sighed, at last, but yet smiled as she 
looked to Tom. “ Poh! — never mind, my 
dear ma’am : I assure you toe, lords of crea¬ 
tion, are by no means so inconsolable upon 
such occasions as you ladies sometimes flatter 
3 'ourselves. He sliall get young Mrs. Bethel’s 
picture to paint, at live hundred guineas: 
and, perhaps, if he wait ten years, iny aunt, 
who admires him so much for Fanny, will 
give him my cousin Hairiet.” 

Tom permitted Miss Whitstone to tell Ins 
sister the conditions upon which his brotherly 
approbation was to he obtained to her mar¬ 
riage :—^namely, if she did not prefer j\lr. 
Bethel in one week, or failed to make a con¬ 
quest of him in one month. Tom now 
stipulated tliat it should he a full month 
after that gentleman’s an-ival; but he was 
hourly expected. Even wnth this distorted 
prospect of a haven, Fanny rather improved 
in spirits; for there was no chance' of any 
one falling in love with her—site was sure 
of that-and as for her fidelity !— 

Tom did the best be could to cheer her, 
and get her into good looks and proper train¬ 
ing, before the important first interview. 

Next day, cards were issued, by Mrs. Dr, 
Bethel, to the relatives and sncli neighbours as 
she deemed proper for Mr. Bethel’s acquain¬ 
tance, for a welcoming dinner.at Bethel’s 
Court, tq be followed by a ball to the tenants 


and a few friends. Tom swelled with indig¬ 
nation in the knowledge that his aunt assumed 
to manage this entertainment—at the owmer's 
expense, however—and. at once, to take 
Fanny’s intended lover into her own dexte¬ 
rous hands.—IIo vowed to circumvent lior. 

When tJic day of tlie entertainment came, j 
Fanny was so nervous and distressed that 
there w'as no need to feign the headach 
which siic pleaded as an excuse for absence 
in the note sent to her a\mt, by whom her 
illness w'as very graciously lamented. Mrs. 
Dr. Bethel did not approve of distracting a 
young gentleman’s affections by too many 
fair objects at tlie same time. He bad his 
choice of Harriet, the stately and sfylish, and 
J''ranccs, the lively and pretty, with the dif¬ 
ferent foils lier maternal cares had collected 
in the neighbourhood. 

From the quarrel originating in the family 
mourning, Tom had not once crossed the 
threshold of the Keetory. He lived with a 
fanilJy in the vicinity of Betliel’s Court, but 
beyond it iii relation to Wincham, and only 
arrived in that town to see his sister receive 
those finishing touches in dress from Miss 
Collins’ owii hands, and those of tlie most 
fasliionabie frisour in the place, which lie 
had bespoken ; and to attend her to tlie grand 
scene of display. 

What was Tom’s horror — and, in spite of 
all his tenderness, his anger—to find his 
beauty of the night, languid, pale, exhausted, 
and bearing deep traces of suflering and 
recent tears ! lie scolded, he kissed, he 
coaxed in turns. Surely slie would go with 
him to the bull 1 “ It was not loo late for 

that, though they might miss dinner. She 
inigiit even lie down for an hour to refresh 
herself, and ivcover her looks. Their allies, 
the Tayloi's, and her particular corresjmn- 
dent and admirer, Mr, Richard, were come 
down, and w’ould be so rejoiced to see her.” 

“ 1 know all that,” retunicd Fanny; “but 
with them came Mr. Edmund ! Indeed, 
indeed, 7'om — dear brother—you must not 
force me out to-uiglit.” 

Tom looked aghast at her information, and 
muttered what sounded in her ears as curses 
of her lover. Spite of her gentleness, this 
was more than Fanny could endure. “ I 
will not hear this ! ” she exclaimed pasrion- 
.ately, and becoming deadly pale, as if about 
to faint; and Tom, ovci'come and alarmed, 
implored her forgiveness, and brought Miss 
Wliitstone to mediate for liim, and restore 
Fanny. Tom began to fancy that there 
might he, even among girls, affections too 
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strong and deep to be fully understood by 
the wits of Eton. Fanny, who had never 
denied any request of Toni’s in her whole 
life, however unreasonable in itself, was not 
slow to accord her forgiveness, deeply and 
indelibly as his conduct had wounded her 
heart; and no sooner was he pardoned than, 
like a true man, he returned to his original 
point:—‘‘Would she not confirm his pardon 
by granting his request—to appear with him 
when he was first presented to Mr. Bethel— 
whasn good opinion and friendship might be 
so important to his future prosjicets?” Tom 
now pleaded ,ou tlie score of prudence, and as 
if for the greatest personal favour; and Miss 
Whitstonc at last joined him. “ Indeed, my 
love, I think you might gratify Tom this 
once, since he has set his heart upon it—with 
fto many old friends to see too—and the new 
master of Bethel's Court might, I flatter my¬ 
self, miss his young cousins.” 

“Cousins a hundred and fifty times re¬ 
moved,” said Fanny, almost pettishly. But, 
with her natural sweetness, she added — 
“ Since you rule it so, ma'am, I shall pre¬ 
pare.” And as she rose, Tom kissed lier 
over and over, and ran himself to the per¬ 
fumers for as much rose-water to takii away 
tlie redness about her eyes, as might have 
half-drowned her. His charges to Miss 
Collins and Patty, wlio were Jiow both Hum- 
moued by Tom as assistant dressers, were, 
“ Now, don’t let Miss Bethel make a dowdy 
of lierself.” And when the dressing was 
finislied, though Patty declared that, in that 
clear muslin frock and white satin sli]>, she 
looked like an angel, Tom found her not 
half like enough to a “ Fashion of the Month” 
to please liim. Her gloves did not fit, and 
lier slippers — far too large for her—were, 
indeed, what it would have made Tom mad 
to know, misfits of her cousin J^'anny’s, sent 
to lier in economy. Then her ringlets drooped 
too long and hung too free, b’asluonablc 

girls wore theii* hair at present so -Tom 

could not name it, but he endeavoured to 
imitate the thing he meant; and Miss Collins 
joined in opinion with him ; while Patty 
cried—“ Oli no I Those lovely flowing ring¬ 
lets which Mr. Edmund thinks so charming 
A style for Miss Bethel! ” Tom would not 
curse now; but it cost him an cflbrt to ]>e 
tranquil, while he inquired why Fanny did 
not wear her pearls with the ruby clasps — 
her mother's lieautiful pearls, which had 
been preserved for her; and he requested 
her, At least on tins gala night, to gratify 
him by using those ornaments. They were 


at the Rectory. ‘^Then^ we shall call round" 
till you get them—^andyour mother’s beautH 
ful Cachmere too:—and then, if o«r Fanny— 
hey, Miss Whitstone !—cannot be so fashion¬ 
able as Aunt Bethel’s bedizened beauties, she 
shall be as expensively attired.” 

“ Now, Tom, my dear hoy, keep your 
temper,” said tlie lady addressed. “ I was 
almost as angry with Fanny’s simplicity 
yesterday, as you could have been; and even 
more angry witli the encroaching, sclfisli 
temper of my cousin, wdio chose to display 
the shawl to advantage on Harriet’s fine 
figure, and contrast the strings of pearls urith 
her own Fanny’s dark tresses. Let us hope 
that the principal beaux to-night — those 
worth killing, I mean — believe, though the 
belief grows every day more rare, ‘ that loveli¬ 
ness needs not’ — you all remember it. At 
least, my love, if the gentlemen of Bethel’s 
Court don’t admire you just as you are, be 
assured that Patty, and myself, and Mr. 
Edmund ivill — and Mr. Tom also.” 

“ AxiJ that is all I care for,” said the dis¬ 
tracted Fanny, taking leave. “ But liow I 
wisii this night were over, and I was back 
to you I — but don’t you sit for me.” 

“ Nay, I shall sit. You know, I am this 
night to give you, and Mr. Edmund, and friend 
Ton there, if he choose, and Mr. Richard 
Taylor, my very old friend, a petit souper^ of 
sago and small negus, in nj}' own chamber, 
in the style of the Old Court.” 

“Don’t wait us^ pray, ma’am,” cried Tom, 
jniUing his sister’s arm within his own, toler- 
a]>ly well pleased, or reconciled to Fanny’s 
dress, and fancying her ringlets not unbe¬ 
coming after all, and tolerably confident that 
she iniiat captivate Mr. Bethel if she would 
only let herself out. His kind encourage¬ 
ment, and thanks for exertion to oblige him, 
and a drive in tlio quiet starlight, w^ith 
Tom’s arm around her, tended to tranquillize 
Fanny’s spirit;. “ It is but a few more 
hours,” shewdiispcrcd to herself—“and then | 
but a few days; and as soon as poor Tom, I 
who does all these cruel things from the i 
truest, though the most mistaken, love for | 
me, learns to know Mr. Edmund, as lie can¬ 
not fail soon to be known, w^e shall be so i 
happy, with again a home, a fireside of our 
own—a happiness we have never known from 
infancy. I shall be so glad to see the Taylors, 
too, who were so kind to us in cliildhood.” 
And she said aloud — “You remember the 
Brunsvrick Square Taylors, Tom, who were 
so kind to us when we came from India {” 
“Well—and also who gave you that famous 
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•Frm Jansen wliich Harriet rob1>ed you of, 
as she has to-night of your Cachmere. By 
Heavens! if I saw her hanging on Mr. 
Bethel’s arm in tliat sliawl, 1 would almost 
pluck it from her sliouhlers.” 

The carriage was now within the extensive 
pounds of Bethel’s Court; and at every open¬ 
ing of the trees, or curve of the. long winding 
approach, glimpses of the illuminated mansion 
were alternately caught, and again darkened 
in idiadow or lost in total obscurity. Though 
the Allalihad Bethels had now resided for 
more than twelve years in this vicinity, 
neither of tliem had ever before seen the 
cheerful, life-giving sight of evening lights 
in their ancestral home. The house stood 
ratlier low, by the river, which made so fine 
a feature in the home landscape; and, as 
they passed through the thick obscurity of 
the neighbouring groves, they found tlie old 
hereditary rooks startled from their nests, 
wheeling overhead, and cawing in terror. 
When the full sweep of the low, wide, blaz¬ 
ing architectural front burst upon them, every 
object touched by the magic of light and 
shadow, Tom Bethel, in the high-wrought 
enthusiasm of the moment, pressed his sister 
more closely to his side, and exclaimed, " My 
own darling Fanny! could I but once see 
you the mistress of that house, I would give 
up eveiy wish, surmount eveiy care, for my¬ 
self,” And Tom was not more insincere 
than thousands of brotliers and mothers have 
been before him, who, in pursuing their own 
half-selfish ambition, fancy they are making 
amazing sacrifices to promote the h^piness 
of the l^ing they torment. 

The aristocracy of the party were leaving 
the drawing-room to proceed to the saloon— 
as the old stone hall had been new-named— 
to open the hall, as Tom Bethel’s chaise 
drove up ; and, amid the blaze of fiamheaux 
without, and lamps witliin, lie perceived, far 
off, his uiint, and his cousin Harriet, in the 
Cachmere, conducted by a gentleman, whom 
he rightly concluded the master of the man¬ 
sion. 

“ They’ve hooked him already, by all that’s 
sacred! ” whispered Tom. “ 0, Fanny! why 
would you not come aooner ? But, for any 
sake, now, don’t lie foolish—don’t tremble so, 
you dear little fool.” He lifted her O'Xfc, and 
they entered the hall. Mr. Bethel and lus 
ladies liad paused in tarosmng, at the far tned 
of the to examine some of that rare 
quaint’rich carving in wood, still to he found 
in a feiy^ ancient l^glidi mansioas, and for 
wlxich Inland was at one tune so celebrated. 


Ills party, and those approaching them, were 
still separated by a diort fiiglit of marble 
steps, running across the hall; so that, while 
Fanny and her brother were lielow, Mr. 
BeUicl stood as it were upon a platform, or 
dais^ with lus hack to those advancing. It 
was with difficulty that Tom, with his sup¬ 
porting arm round her waist, dragged his 
sister up these few steps; hut, upon the last, 
she sunk on her knees, and leaned upon his 
shoulder; wliile, moved, as if by an instinc¬ 
tive feeling of her presence —for he conld 
scarcely have seen her — Mr. Betliel disen¬ 
gaged himself from the arms of mother and 
daughter, and flew to Fanny’s assistance. 

“ Very well, indeed! ” said the younger 
lady, with a sneer. ‘‘ If Fanny he late, slie 
is determined to make a sensation when she 
docs come.” But Mrs. Bethel advanced to 
the group. Fanny had not fainted. She 
held the hands of her brother Tom and Mr. 

4> 

Edmund in her own, while her heautiful 
face, now richly suflfused with rosy bloom, 
breathed the rapture of a spirit tliat first si^s 
unfolded the gates of Paradise'. 

Though I had not seen Little I'anny Bolhel 
for so many years—standing where slie fetocxl, 
and looking as she then looked, and knowing 
all I knew, I recognised her in the instant, 
and introduced myself. Then turning to 
Tom, after a friendly shake of his disengaged 
hand, I claimed the privilege, as a common 
acquaintance, of introducing Mr. Edmund 
Bethel to Mr. Thomas Bethel. All his 
Etonian self-possession could not sustain Tom 
at this instant. Ilis face became of twenty 
colours, the burning crimson of shame pre¬ 
dominating, and remaining fixed on his brow. 

“ Oh, what a fool I have been! — what a 
monster to my poor Fanny! — who, while 
she has fifty times my goodness, has a hun¬ 
dred times my sense.” Mr. Bethel, without 
exactly hearing or caring to hear these words, 
shook hands most cordially with Tom, “ his 
cousin”—to whom he “hoped soon to he 
more nearly allied,” he whispered; and 
Fanny smiled like an angelic being. 

“Fanny, my dear,” said the advancing 
Mrs. Bethel, “ what tempted yon to brave 
the night air? I shall positively send you 
hack with the carriage which has brought 
you — 

“ Oh, do, dear ma’am! ” returned ^’anny, 
who found this proposal the greatest possible 
relief in the present state of her feelings. 

“ Leave my niece to my management, Mr. 
Bethel,” continued the bustling lady; “ 1 
sliall chide cousin Whitstene well, I assure 
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you, for letting her abroad. Come, Fanny, 
dear, I shall send Hopkins, niy own maid, 
home with you.” 

“ T will attend my sister home,” cried Tom 
Bethel. 

1 must be peimitted that honour,” cj’ied 
Mr. Bethel. “ My friendly guests to whom 
I am quite a stranger—save, I dare say, that 
I have painted staring portraits of some of 
them—will gladly take Tom and Mr. Henry 
as iny gay aubstitutes in their revel! ” 

Mrs. Betliel stared. I >vou1d give up my 
claim for no man living, save Mr. Edmund 
BetJiel,” was my rejoinder. 

Mrs. Bethel started! and looked from 
one to another. The truth flashed upon her 
mind. She had overshot the mark. Ex¬ 
quisite dissembler as she was, it was impos¬ 
sible altogether to conceal her feelings upon 
this singular turn of fortune. Tom jSetlic] 
gloated upou the passionate working and 
twitching of his aunt’s features. He ran 
himself to inform Harriet, that Mr. Edmund, | 
tlie painter, whose addresses to his sister had 
lately been tirgcd on by her mother, was 
none othtjr than Mr. Edmund Bethel! Her 
stifled scream of surjirise was music to lum. 

It was finally settled that Mr. Bethel and 
myself should attend Fanny to Wincham, 
while 7'oin and Henry Bethel, who were 
every way qualified, shoxild do the honours 
of the rustic ball, I pretended a love of fi*ee 
air and star-gazing, and desired to sit w'ith- 
ont; ami, though Fanny pleaded and pro¬ 
tested that I would catch cold, I persisted, 
—and I hope she forgave my obstinacy- She 
van to Miss Whitstone—smiling, benevolent, 
happy Miss Whitstone —as v/e entered the 


liouse ; and playfully chided her for lutring 
so mystified them, and allowed Tom to com¬ 
mit himself. ‘‘Poor Tom is still so young, 
poor fellow!” said slip, stealing at Mr. Bethel 
one of her old childish looks of innocent fas¬ 
cination,—“and he loves me so truly! ” 

“And that afTection might cover a multi¬ 
tude of sins, w’ere they ten times w^orse than 
those of poor Tom,” returned Mr. Bethel. 
“ Be assured, I forgive his no-o(Fence to my¬ 
self most sincerely. Indeed, Fanny, I grudged 
yon to a poor painter as much as Tom could 
himself have done, though that painter was 
myself! ” 

Nothing could he better said ; and few 
explanations were required. Mr. ICdmund 
Bethel had wished to spend a summer near 
Bethel’s Court, and had found inducements 
to return another and another. It seems I 
had, among so many Bethels, introduced him 
as Mr. Edinund, and he kept by the half¬ 
name given him. I’lio marriage took place 
in a month afterwards, to the entire satisfac¬ 
tion of all Wincham and Stockham-Magna— 
so universal a favourite was Fanny. It w'as, 
perhaps, the only marriage ever contracted 
under such flattering auspices ; for even Mrs. 
Bethel was with the majority. She very 
properly said that, if she had consented while 
Farny’s lover was an obscure person, how 
rejoiced she must be now to find him one so 
different! 

On the day of his sister’s marriage, Tom 
obtained an appointment as midshipman in 
lus Majest;v*s navy. He is now a lieutenant, 
and has lost, with much of his Latin and 
Greek, a great deal of his Etonian refinement 
and knowledge of the world. 


1 UANKLAND THE BARRISTER. 

M'ilh praspeots liriglit tipon tli. 'world be came, 
Pure love of virt.ao, strong desire of fame ; 

Men watebed tbe 'wsy his lofty mind would take. 
And all foretold the progress he wonld make. 


Op the fri'nds that hare the most 
deo])ly interested my feelings in my solitary 
jouniey through life, I have a dim and melan¬ 
choly pleasure in recalling my first impres¬ 
sions and earliest senthnent. I strive to 
revive 4he look, tlie attitude, the tone of 
voice, the individualized image, as it was 
seen in that peculiar aspect of tite human 
physiognomy which can be belieid but twice 
— first when we see the living man, with 
awakened attention; and again, when wo 


Crabuk, 

goze upon tlut dcatli-fixod, marble features 
of the recent corpse. 

I have rarely met with any iiulividual, 
even of the other sex, who, at first right, 
made altogether a more favourable impression 
upon me, than Mr. James Charles Frankland; 
yet I rather pique myself on not being very 
impressible by outwai'd shows and rigns; nor 
easily captivated by either man or woman. 

1 can well remenqher that Frankland and 
myself first met in tiie pit of Dmiy Lane 
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Theatre, about the middle of a season ren¬ 
dered memorable by the management of Lord 
Byron. From the period when Johnson and 
Burke^ Topham B^uclerk and Reynolds, 
went to “the first nights” of Goldsmith’s 
comedies, the playhouse had not been so 
attractive to a certain order of literary 
loungers, as in this year, when the presence 
of Byron and his friends drew together, al¬ 
most every night, crowds of hangers-on, 
young templars, coflee-houso critics, and 
fledgling poets “ al>uut town.” At the head 
of a rather numerous circle of this ivell- 
understood, but not very dcscribablc, fluctuat¬ 
ing body, was Frank land; “among them, 
but not of them”—already a lirilliant name 
in their order, and the main link wliich con¬ 
nected its youth of promise with the higlicr 
literary gradation of the Hunts, and Hazlitts, 
and Lambs. 

Frankland ^Yas, at the same time, honour¬ 
ably known to tiie stars of the Byron box, 
who shone a nightly constellation, and the 
sun of the lesser lights that now occupied the 
critical bench of the pit, upon the first and 
last representation of Jack Greene’s Runey.- 
MEUE, or Fair Rosamond, (I really forget 
which,) a tragedy. To the dramatist, who 
was fluttering, in a dreadful state of nervous 
excitement, from the pit and gallery, to the 
boxes, I owed the honour of my introducUoti 
to the distingui.:ihed young barrister, who 
remained surrounded during the whole even¬ 
ing by a crowd of juvenile idolaters, watch¬ 
ing his every look and tone, and i>icking U]) 
the crumbs of wit and criticism that fell from 
his table, to be doled out to their diflerent 
admiring circles. Without a jfarticle of ar¬ 
rogance in his manner, wliich, tiiough highly 
polished, was manly and simple, I couW 
perceive that Frankland was somewhat dis¬ 
dainful of the flock of worshippers, who, in 
the genius, elo(}ucnce, and acq^uireineuts of 
the man who illustrated their class, foresaw 
a future Burke, Erskinc, or Brougham; and, 
beyond all doubt, if not an entire and perfect 
Chancellor, yet a very eminent Attorney- 
general-—“ Unless his politics prove a bar 
to his advancement,” whispered a fcllowcraft, 
and one of his admirers. “Frankland is 
thoroughly liberal'—a speculative Repuiilican 
at the least.” 

“No insurmountable obstruction that, if 
one may judge of his profession by past ex¬ 
perience,” I retnmed. I presume my re¬ 
mark was overheard; for my new acquain¬ 
tance turned xw&d and (honoured me 'with a 
■orutinunni^ MOd rather sharp glance. 


** llie only doubt at one time was, whether 
literatui’e or politics wem to engross all of 
the man that law will spare,” continued my 
whisperiqg informer; “ but'politics have 
fairly turned the scale: — you have read 
that famous scries of papers in Tie Chnmiek 
under tire signature Philo Junius? — Well 

— hut mum — an under-sccrctary was 

employed by Castlcreagh to fish out the 
wTiter.” ^ 

Pcrliaps tills was also overheard; and I 
had smilcxl in such a sort, as to Irritate the 
sensitive pride of Frankland, w'lio turned 
abruptly to us, saying, “ Am I iiot a fortu¬ 
nate man, Mr. Taylor; surrounded as 1 am 
by a phalanx of young friends, who speak, 
write, flatter, nay, almost lie mo into fame. 

— I must, however, do the Treasury the 
bare justice to say, that, if it has ever done 
me the honour to ])ut a price uj>un my head, 

1 am still ignorant of its benevolent inten¬ 
tions.—I am afraid his Majesty^’s Govern¬ 
ment has become singularly indifferent to 
the eflusions of Aristides, I’uhlicola, Vetus, 
and all the j-cst of us. A single vex.atious 
motion in tlic House by Joseph Xlume — the 
mute eloquence of a table of figures — a slap 
at sinecures and pensions — affect them more 
at this time than would all the philipjdes of 
I>cmosthcno8. 

“ But to your duty, gentlemen. I foresee 
Fair Rosamond’s trial is to l)c short and 
sharp — the audience is about to ]>lay Queen i 
Eleanor with her; how goes it in the rare ( 
old ballad — 

'W'ltli that she dashed her on the lip-. 

So dyed double n,d — 

Hard was the hand that dealt the blow, 

Sftfl were the Ups that bled.” 

Our prescribed duty' ivas to applaud, right 
or wrong, and without rhyme or reason, the 
tragedy which Frankland had unhesitatingly 
and sternly condemned and endeavoured to 
stifle ill the birth ; though kindness for its 
author had brought him from his chambers 
to sit out the unlinppy jilay, and countenance 
the more unhappy' writer. 

It liad licen brought forward from reasous 
more creditable to the good-nature, tlthn to 
the judgment or critical taste of the noble 
manager; who, during the third act, seeing 
the “ deep damnation” inevitable, was among 
the fimt of the audience visibly to give way 
to the overwhelming sense of the ludicrous. 
This was not Frankland’s style of backing 
his friends. A sudden compression of the 
lips, and knitting of the brow, marked his 
quick feeling of indignaticn, as the curtain 
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fell amidst the open laughter of the amateur 
managers and the critics, and the yet smaller 
creatures who fluttered around them, and 
those throughout the house, who caught their 
tone from that Pandora’s box. 

Tlie unfortunate author, a young man of 
weak character and amiable feeling, was so 
overpowered hy his disgrace, as actually to 
weep behind Frankland’s shoulder, while lie 
whiHj)ered regret at not following his counsels 
and suppressing the unlucky play. 

A single trait revealed to me much of the 
inner character of my new acquaintance, as 
a single lightning-flash will momentarily 
disclose the depths of a ravine which the 
sun’s rays can never penetrate. A message 
was brought hy one of the volunteer gentle¬ 
men ever in waiting upon Byron, requesting 
Mr. Frankland to come round to the CJreen 
Room, where ‘‘his Lordship” was with Kean 
and the distinguished persons who had been 
j induced to witness the play. There miglit 
DC a touch of pride and cai)rice in the re¬ 
fusal ; but, I believe, indignant generosity 
was ilie prevailing sentiment, when Mr. 
Frankland briefly stated in excuse an en¬ 
gagement witli Mr. Greene. An amended 
summons came back — Lord Byron particu- 
i larly ref|nested to see Mr. Greene also ; and 
I the discomfited poet would have sneaked 
along, had not the other held him, crying, 
“No, hy heavens! you shaVt, Jack.”—The 
woful dramatist, who, frojn their schoolboy 
days, had never dreamed of resisting the im¬ 
petuous resolution of his friend Frankland, 
at once siihmitto<l. 

'I'hc engagement with Greene proved a 
tavern supper, ’into which I allowed myself 
to bo for once seduced ; so much had I been 
captivated by what I had seen of the young 
lawyer, and amused hy his satellites. 

Cordial and confidential as Frankland and 
J finally became, our friendship was of slow 
growth. A full quarter century makes a 
difference between man and man; and, 
though Frankland was a ripe man of his 
twenty-seven years, ho was not one of those 
that “ wear the heart upon the sleeve fi^r 
daws to peck at.” It was not until a much 
later period of our acquaintance, that he was 
so far thrown off the guard constantly main¬ 
tained by his sensitive pride, as once to tell 
me, ill a tone of self-complacency which it 
I was impossible to misunderstand, that Byron, 

I piqued by tlie indifference showm to the 
I flattering attentions of one so privileged and 
so prerogatived as his capricious Lordship, 
had complained to a common literary friend, 
VoL* I. 
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that Frankland, < whom l^e had knoyrn at 
Cambridge, was the only man, resting his 
claims in society upon genius and personal 
merit alone, who had ever repelled him. 

I almost sympathized in the pride of my 
young friend ; for it was now a time when 
talents and merit demanded indemnity from 
the frequent accesses of temper, caprice, and 
arrogance of the poet, wlio never forgot the 
peer; and who lived in continual apprehen¬ 
sion, lest others should, in the man of splendid 
genius, forget the disquieting circumstance 
of his accidental rank. I loss liked BjTron’s 
reported sneering addition — “ The young 
liberal, no doubt, fancies himself vastly inde¬ 
pendent; Frankland thinks it quite heroic 
to despise a lord ; — stop till he needs a silk 
gown, or becomes Tory Attorney-general — 
in expectancy.” This was laughingly told 
me ; h\ii I liked it not. 'J1ie future author 
of Beppo and T>m Juan^ read men’s vanities, 
selfishnesses, and besetting weaknesses, hut too 
fluently; and, even when I could have pledged 
my soul’s peace upon the integrity of Frank¬ 
land, I was haunted by the insidious pro¬ 
phecy. 

There was this common resemblance be¬ 
tween the struggling young lawyer and the 
idolized peer, that both had rashly appeared 
in nonage before the world as poets: but it 
went no farther; for Frankland had met 
with a reception that would infallibly have 
ruined any youth of feebler character or of 
moderate vanity. TIis rapidly-ripening judg¬ 
ment and fastidious taste, soon perceived the 
worthlessness of his juvenile productions ; 
and, at twenty-three, had it been possible to 
have swept into oblivion every poem printed 
for seven previous years, so as to have anni¬ 
hilated the remembrance of his early humilia¬ 
tion, ’wTiich had now made a five years’ 

“ eternal blazon ” in albums, poets’ comers, 
and souvenirs^ his pride would gladly have 
received the sacrifice. Censure he could liave 
endured. Laughed at, he could have laughed 
again, however scornfully ; but the crude, 
inane criticism—the faint, and still more the 
fulsome praise — the vulgar indiscriminate 
compliments — the insufferable airs of the 
small dealers out of fame — the patronage of 
the drawing-rooms — disgusted and almost 
maddened him, in the reflection that the 
enthusiasm of ii\e senseless boy had volun¬ 
tarily subjected the man to such mortifica¬ 
tion. 

Before W'e became acquainted, he had • 
outlived this second burning stage, and could 
even bear to laugh at, and rally himself upon 

No. 8. 
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tlMse collateral absurdities in ao many men’s 
lires, a first love and a first volume of verse. 
As he could not espel the poetical'' elements 
with which nature had so strongly imbued 
his mind, he had giyen them what he thought 
a nobl^ or a more manly direction; and 1 
have sometimes wondered how a man so far 
above the ordinary social vanities, should have 
taken so much pleasure in tlte exercise of 
astonishing conversational powers, and what 
seemed premeditated displays of eloquence. 
Oratory is, in one sense, as much an original 
gift of nature ns the talent of personation, or 
the endowment of a fine voice: I mean in 
that sense in which George Whitefield, or 
some nameless preacher among the Ranters, 
was a greater natural orator than Burke or 
Fox. To the intellect, and fine and ductile 
imt^ination of Fraokland, nature had super- 
added this power, which art had highly culti¬ 
vated and embellished, until his jealous sense 
of personal dignity, fastidious refinement, and 
disdainful temper, awakened the morbid 
apprehension of being mistaken fOr a spouter, 
a speeebifier, a political charlatan ; which 
came in place of his former impatient scotu 
of being known as the anthor of “ those 
delightful morsels,” f Feeds ard Wildfleneers, 
and of Gems from the Antique. 

His horror at being celebrated as the aulhor 
of that crack article in Colburn for A/oy last, 
had given place to equal horror of being 
mistaken for a man seeking to obtrude him¬ 
self on public notice, and to advance his 
fortunes b}' vulgar arts. Under this idea, 
he had withdrawn himself from the friendly 
clubs and debating or literary societies of 
Iria fonner aasodates; who now perceived 
that, out of the Courts, Mr. Frank land would 
not henceforth seek to sway, by his persuaidve 
eloquence, any assembly less distinguished 
than his Majesty’s Faithful Commons. The 
Opposition benches were imagined the im- 
me^te goal of his ambition. And what a 
figure Frankland would make in Parliament 1 
was the current language oI his admiring 
associates ; and Frankland had scune intima¬ 
tions of the same .kind, that.were even stronger 
than those which had made him a poet and 
a contributor of **cracdc articles” to Ihe 
Reviews and Magazines;—not that he over- 
estimated hu own powers: bis error la^ ,' not 
in an overweening opinion of himself, but in 
the morbidly acute perception and seornfoP 
temper which led him to strip away the false 
pretensions, tho mean jmotives^ and 

rate, at theiy very lowest valoe, the men who 
might, becopih hie livale^'thoee giore eeeioing- 


fortunate men with whom he disdained to 
measure himself in intellectual stature, and 
who won thrir way eRher by truckling sub¬ 
serviency or by sacrifice of that lofty 
feeling of independence and self-sustaining 
pride of integrity, which he held the noblest 
personal attributes of man. With what fiery 
indignation and withering scorn, have 1 heard 
him denounce the trucklers and trimmers of 
the time—tlie paltry deserters of their early 
opinions — the compound knaves and fools, 
whom a mean and narrow view of immediate 
interests drew into the betrayal of their true 
interests! Of such abject creatares, he said, 
his own profession, above all others, was ever 
fruitful: contemptible apostates, who bartered 
the bright jewel of fame, the proudest con¬ 
quests of intellect, for, perhaps, some paltry 
place : — pitiful traitors to mankind and 
themselves, who blazoned their infamy on 
coronets! 

A little'more indulgence for others, and far 
more humility and seJf-distrnst for himself, 
would have been wisdom in my young un- 
teiupted friend. 

I need not say, that Frankland, notwith¬ 
standing his great abilities and eloquence, and 
competent knowledge of his profession, was 
not the character to make rapid way among 
old cautious technical men of business and 
well-employed solicitors, why^ looked w'ith 
wholesome distrust upon his supposed habits 
of literary composition, and accordingly gave 
him muclx Ices credit than he really deserved 
for indefatigable attention to whatever briefs 
he was so fortunate as to obtain. He was of 
too manly and honourable a character not 
to execute well whatever was iiiti'usted to . 
him, independently of other motives. But 
he was known to have been guilty of both 
poetry and fiction ; to have scribbled in 
periodical works in his greener years, and, 
what W'as worse, with applause; and even when 
ills sound professional knowledge was tardily 
forced upon their conviction, Frankland still 
w'anted the kind of acceptance, or status, 
which, to a lawyer, eoincs as much by time 
and chance, and assiduous and patient culti¬ 
vation, as from superior abilities. 

As a means to an end, Frankland had 
now, for some years^ spared no pains in 
qualifying himself for the exercise of his 
profession. In it his honour, his interest, 
his ambition, were concentrated: but still 
success came tardily. He saw (fuller, but 
more conciliatory and practical men, greater 
adepts in the homely arts of life, continually 
stepping before him; while lie stood aside, 
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haughty, and almost scowling—too ^ud to 
push and jostle in the race, or even to come 
into contact with the vulgar herd of inferior 
competitors. Yet he could not, in any 
instance, be accused of actual neglect or 
inattention; punctual in the courts—year 
after year faithful to that everlasting western 
circuit, in w'hich he did not clear his travelling 
expenses —he could he blamed for nothing 
save the indomitable pride which helped to 
close against him many of the ordinary 
avenues to fortune. 

In the progress of our intimacy, I came to 
learn that Frank! and’s originally narrow 
patrimony had been nearly expended upon 
his education ; his guardians deeming the 
acquirement of a 1i1>eral jirofession, to a youth 
of such endowments, the best manner of laying 
out a small fortune. And, as I walked with 
my eyes open, I knew the Avorld too well to 
require being told, in as many words, that a 
shower of briefs, however thin, w'ould have 
been acceptable to my friend ; especially 
about the season when London tradesmen 
humbly intimate to their customers, that 
something more stihstantial is looked for, 
once or twice a-ycar, than the mere jdeasure 
of executing their commands. But I did not 
yet knf*W all the reasons which made CA'en 
a moderate rate of professional emolument 
desirable. Often as I had railed at his 
chambers “in soft twilight,” I had never 
once found Fraiikland sighing over a minia¬ 
ture, or inditing poetry ; but I too often found 
him among his law-books and papers, pale, 
and dispirited even to despondency, and I 
flattered myself that the consolations of my 
homely practical philosophy were strengthen¬ 
ing to liis mental health ; and that the 
sincere flatteries of my partial friendship, 
Avhich pointed to brighter dn;y's, soothed his 
irritable pride. 

I have never known a man whom it re¬ 
quired so much finesse and dexterity to flatter; 
and Indeed finesse and dexterity could not 
have succeeded. The homage of his young 
admirers he received as a matter of course; 
— compliments in the otdinaiy strain, he 
despised too much to resent their imperti¬ 
nence ; but he came to bear my admiration, 
and to feel it sit pleasantly upon him, as he 
perceived tliat I eould appreciate his cha¬ 
racter, and at least understand, if I could 
not approve, those delicate abstractions and 
refinements which sometimes made him un¬ 
reasonable and unhappy, and allow for that 
querulous pride with which 1 could not 
sympathise. 

rw'-il "L I M . . . ^.1 


Even while execrating, for Fmiikland*i 
sake, the jaigon, the dry technicalities, and 
mazy intricacies, and tlie whole forms and 
practice which naade law a ready way to 
fortune with inferior men, I never abated in 
my exhortations on the wisdom of faking: 
the thing as it was found, and making the 
best of it; and of persevering till the tide 
turned. And still 1 hoped that some ^lendid 
occasion might arrive—some aflair of national 
importance—some principle of right to bt 
protected against power, by truth, and know¬ 
ledge, and eloquence — which must fix the 
eyes of the wprld upon my friend, and at 
once stamp his title to the high place which 
nature had disqualified him for crawling to, 
by the slow, sure, slimy advances of some of 
liis rivals. 

The Hour came—and the Man was ready. 
It could, however, neither have been hope of 
gain nor yet of great professional distinction, 
that first induced Frankland to take up the 
singular'case of his old school-fellow. Jack 
Greene, the author of the unlucky tragedy. 
It w'as, indeed, one too desperate for any 
well-employed counsel to engage in. The 
simple fellow, while he had lived on a small 
annuity left liim hy his fatlier, was, though 
no "onjuroE, never once suspected of greater 
folly thaii a hundred other men who conduct 
their own affairs in a way with which no 
one assumes a right to intenneddle. But, 
unexpectedly. Jack fell heir to a considerable 
fortune. He might have been a little excited 
by the acquisition, but certainly not to the 
lengtlt which authorized, in “ the next of 
kin,” (two married sisters,) the discovery 
that he was insane, unfit to manage his own 
affairs, and fully qualified for the custody of 
a mad doctor. 

I am not aware if the horrible law is yet 
mitigated, by which sordid relatives, after a 
very brief process, and upon obtaining — 
easy document—the certificate of two medi¬ 
cal men, can consign an unfortunate indivi¬ 
dual to a common mad-house, and thus do 
much to render him the maniac which it 
may suit their cruel and selfish purposes to 
represent him. But this dangerous law ex¬ 
isted a few years back in full force, and does, 
I believe, still exist, in a land where so much 
is every day heard about the sacredness of 
person and property. All at once Greefie 
disappeared, and it was believed he had gone 
to the Continent, when a curious letter, which 
he had prevailed with a discarded keeper to 
bring to London, informed Frankland of his 
condition. This singular epistle, which* con- 
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be. 

^■ted of a very few words of Latin, pricked 
with a pin on a piece of strongly-glazed 
linen-—the lining of his hat, as I remember— 
Inure no token of insanity; but very different, 
I confess, was tlic impression made on me 
by the raving communication received, when 
]*'rankland, by the same messenger, contrived 
to urrite him, and supply him with a pencil 
and paper. 

This secopd was too surely, I thought, a 
madman’s letter. Frankland \roiild not be¬ 
lieve so. At all events, it was not loss cer¬ 
tain that the poor fellow was, at worst, a 
perfectly hannless, crazy poet; who had, for 
the first twenty-eight years of his life, never 
walked into a draw-well; ami that lie might 
to its close have been allowed wits sufficient 
to manage his small income at his own dis¬ 
cretion. This he, indeed, liad done with 
remarkable integrity and economy, driving 
hard bargains with his printers ; though the 
grave charge remained of employing their 
services at all, instead of falling into the 
more usual modes of a young man’s expen¬ 
diture. Had he raced, or gamed, or kept 
mistresses, no charge could have been brought 
against Greene’s wits ; hut harcly keeping a 
decent coat on his back, he had preferred 
printing very bad poetry of his own compo¬ 
sition, and paying the cost; and no English 
jury could sanction such conduct in a man 
pretending to be sane. I confess, as I have 
said, that 1 gave him up mj’self, when I read 
his second letter, which out-Leared Lear in 
raving quotation, and original bursts of poetic 
imprecation upon his two uunatual sisters— 
Bet^' in particular, the younger, to whom 
he had affectionately dedicated his first 
volume, in four stanzas in the Spenserian 
measure, and who to that volume liad con¬ 
tributed those touching lines —“ To my Bro¬ 
ther's Fvihing-Rod" — Betsy, now, indeed, 
a wife and mother, yet surely not for these 
extended charities the less susceptible of 
sisterly tenderness, to join w’ith the rest in 
consigning him to a mad-house — “ for life ! 
for life! — to stripes, a strait waistcoat, and 
the denial of pen and ink ! ” 

There was so .strange a jumble of the 
ludicrous and the pathetic in pf>or Jack’s 
rhapsody, that Frankland himself ae'enow- 
ledged, that, if he had not known Greeue 
from iMyhooii, he mig^t, like me, hai'o 
down this raving for the effusion of a lunatic; 
hut after 49claiimng against ;t})e enormous 
injustice, .dread&l oppresnon to which 
the law regtHNiing lunacy givtes facility, he 
pictured BO many whimfdcal imaginary cases 


of madness wliieh might be made out against 
many of our inutnal acquaintances, had it 
been any object to make them victims; and 
instanced so many glaring and laughable 
proofs of my own lunacy, that I was eoio- 
pelled to admit tliat Greene might be no more 
insane than he had ever been, unless torture 
and terror, acting upon a feeble mind and 
weak nerves, had goaded him to madness. 

Next to some great political question in¬ 
volving the permanent interests of society, 
this was a case, independently of private 
feelings, to absorb the whole mind of a man 
like Frankland. In it were involved the 
most subtle metaphysical and scientific dis¬ 
cussion, and also the fundamental principles 
of justice and of jurisprudence. Wliile his 
faculties and knowledge w’cre tasked to the 
utmost by the complicated questions to which 
this case gave rise, his sympathies v’cre 
pledged to the protection of humanity in its 
dearest and most delicate relations — and his 
spirit was roused to guard society against an 
evil which threatened to subvert the very 
foundation of social life ; which underminetl 
thehousehold hearth,broke up tlie family com¬ 
pact, and converted the charities of kindred 
into deadly hate, and the blessings of domestic 
life into its bale. There was a power per¬ 
mitted by this law, which, under the impulse 
of sordid or interested feeling, became perilous 
and ruinous alike to the innocent victim and 
tlio guilty betrayer; a jwwcr most dangerous 
to frail human nature. Poor Greene’s favour¬ 
ite sister liad withheld her consent to the 
measures taken pgainst him, until she became 
apprehensive that he would marry, and thus 
might deprive her children of their sliare of' 
the une^^ected fortune. 

“ Her virtue or her affection could not 
resist the contingency of Greene marrying 
the Ijaura of his juvenile sonnets,” said 
Frankland to me, “ and appropriating his 
wealth to his own purposes: every thing 
might hare been forgiven him hut that. I 
should not be surprised if his design of mar¬ 
rying the girl who made gowns for his sisters, 
is not brought forward on the trial as a proof 
of insanity, and a reason for his fortune and 
person being sequestered.” 

“Can these harpies he so unnatural, so 
unutterably base, knowing all the while 
their brother to be sane ?” was my indignant 
exclamation. 

“O, no!—not quite so bad—they are 
sisters and Christian gentlewomen,” was 
Frankland’s reply, made in that subdued 
voice which gave such thrilling efiect to his 
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simplest words. They’ do believe him 
mad, doubtless; — the alchemy of gold can 
work stranger conversions than this. Look 
around you,” we were walking in the Park, 
tlien filled with gay company, — “ have we 
not seen it harden the heart of the child 
against the mother, and turn tlie mother’s 
milk to gall — convert doubt into faith, and 
faith into denial—make an unprincipled 

pensioner of-and a titled prostitute of 

— I ” He pointed to two of the “ distin¬ 
guished persons ” glittering before us. — 
“ Horrible passion! whicli, beyond all others, 
shows the human heart — ay, even woman’s, 
the pure, the kind, the household heart! — to 
be, indeed, ‘ deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked.’ ” 

Horrible indeed! but are you not now 
eonfounding the sordid craving, to which 
these wrot(‘hed sisters have yielded, with the 
cejiially fatal temptations to whicli the most 
generous natures are exposed, especially 
ttinong the refined classes of an improvident 
and spendthrift society. That illustrious 
pensioner, that admired and beautiful >vomau, 
now glittering before us, yielded, as I apjire- 
hend, rather to the overjiowering necessity of 
obtaining money, than to the mere love of 
gold for its own sake. Kven witli occasional 
cases like this of Greene’s, the law protects 
our fortunes tolerably well, against the ciijii- 
dity and fraud of those about us ; but, Frank- 
land, what power less than our own strong 
will, our owni established virtue, founded upon 
the sure, if homely foundation of good habits, 
industry, and economy — shall guard us 
against ourselves? Where one man, in 
our times, makes shipwreck of honour and 
peace, from the sordid desire of accumulation, 
ton thousand sink into deeper disgrace from 
what are termed Pecuniary Inwlimne^tts ; 
though the true name is heai-t-breaking, soul- 
ensnaring, mean, yet corroding misery ; the 
defence against which every man of sense 
and spirit liolds in his own hand, if he had 
sufficient moral energj^ to use it. Extrava¬ 
gance is the prominent vice of our age ; yet 
our prodigal system, instead of elevating 
and liberalizing, actually narrows the spirit; 
the broad, scheme of modern expeiisiveness 
rendering all manner of pitiful pinching and 
screwing necessary in conducting the details. 
No man is at ease. We cannot afford to he 
social, because it costs so much to be fine; 
and how can they be either generous or 
charitable, who inquire much more than they 
possess to pay for their necessary mpt^fluiiies ? 
Without timely resistance of the insidious 


temptations which, at present, waylay every 
man of liberal feelings without fortune, what 
are patriotism, independence, and public 
virtue, but empty names — if not showy 
labels, telling the minister, or those who 

cater for him, that man’s market price! - - 

But we are wandering far from the treache^ 
rous designs of Greene’s relatives.” 

In which they shall not prosper, by 
God! ” exclaimed Frankland, with even more 
than his wonted energy; and I have never 
seen a handsome and manly countenance 
more dignified by a generous and enthusiastic 
sentiment, than that wliich beamed upon 
me, as, pausing in the path, he uttered this 
solemn adjuration. “ Every man must love 
something; and 1 like poor Jack, with the 
love of remembered boyhood, and of habit, if 
nothing better. But were it not so, it is a 
man’s acliievement to attempt to tlirow open 
the doors of those solitary P^nglish Bedlams ; 
and destroy the law whicli, in this country, 
lodges the most monsti*ous power of despotic 
states in the hands of avaricious relatives.—* 
No Bastiles in England !—there arc half a 
score, at this moment, and of the worst des¬ 
cription, ill the county of Surrey alone. 
What matters it, whether the power of issu¬ 
ing the Lettre dc cachet is lodged with a 
minister or a physician?” 

PVankland threw himself into this case 
udth his whole soul, periling upon it all that 
more prudent or more selfish men esteem — 
the slender remains of his fortune, and his 
gathering professional reputation. This 
farther liardship attended tlie case — that 
Greene’s funds were cither tied up, or turned 
l»y his friends into engines against him. 
Who would undertake the cause of a virtually 
pauper lunatic, already in confinement, under 
ivgular process of law, conducted by the 
ablest counsel and most respectable solicitors 
in London; and to which such a body of 
evidence, medical and common, gave credit 
and stability ? 

P^or months, it remained doubtful whether 
all the courage, energy, and ability of 
P'rankland, might not be eventually baffled 
by tlie power of pumc possessed by the oppo¬ 
site party, and his dient be really driven mad, 
long before opportunity was obtained to 
prove his sanity. In these desperate cir¬ 
cumstances, Frankland adoptedboldmeasures. 
Throwing the conventionalities of his profes-’ 
sion overboard, he brought that potent ausu- 
liary, of which all the learned faculties are 
so peculiarly jealous—the Press’—to bear 
upon tlie case. , 
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Doctors wore at last deij|>atehed, bjr order 
of the Court, to examine the state of the 
patient; and it is fortunate for mankind that 
doctors will sometimes differ. 

The kind and degree of Greene’s insanity 
afforded an excellent theme for learned talk 
and lengthened debate, which occupied many 
pages of the medical journals, until, by and 
by, it came to be questioned if his madness 
was really of the Boit that disqualified a man 
for the management of ULs own affairs, or 
which made perpetual restraint necessary. 

The opposite party, upon this, became 
alarmed, pleaded, wurued and tried to upset 
the whole proceedings, by trying to set the 
weak-minded client against his generous ad- 
Tocate. Greene "was not quite so insane as 
to fail into the snare, though laid by her who 
had been his favourite sister; and this abor¬ 
tive attempt was construed into a fresh proof 
of his alienation of mind — the horror and 
aversion he now showed to this lady being 
held as evidence against him ; as if there had 
not been reason enough for this feeling, in 
her uusisterly and atrocious conduct. 

There was a prospect, at last, that a ques¬ 
tion which the most celebrated phybiclaus in 
Ltmdon could not solve, would be decided by 
a common jury; and Uiat tradesmen and 
shopkeepers might determine more righte¬ 
ously tlian the wise and the learned, what 
degree of mental aberration was to subject a 
feUow-citizen to a civil death, and to the 
lingering and horrible jmnishmeut of perpe¬ 
tual cou^ement. 

1 had assisted Prankland’s, or rather 
Greene’s solicitors, in finding evidence to 
rebut the volumes of ludicrous, dLstorted, 
and vamped-up testlmuuy that tvas arrayed 
against him; and I had often visited him 
with the physicians sent down to examine 
and. report upon his case, in wliich, liad it 
only been from sympathy with Frankland’.s 
anxiety, 1 would have felt deep concern. But 
my intercourse with the poor defendant— 
who, to convince the doctors of his profound 
wisdom, at one time assumed so cuiming a 
look, and such airs of solemnity, and, at 
another, gave way to his over-wrought feel¬ 
ings, in bursts of rage at his mlatives, and 
despair for himself—redoubled my i iterest 
in the <»8e. My amazement, at last, was, 
that his fe^le. and shaken mind resisted liiypt 
. torttires of s|spiMue and apprehension, which 
dictated tlii%# perpetually recui^dng question 
— " Do youi tiUmk ik posi^ble a.jury will find 
1 me mad ? —'How ah*11 1 stand that dreadful 
—May .!, perhapi^ be kept in this 


horrible pWe to the end of life? — and 1 
shall not be twenty-eight till Ladyday ? —■ 
Good God! — I sliall go distracted ! ” 

These apprehensions, to which was added 
his uncertainty about the fate of the Laura 
of his muse, whom he now, however, soberly 
named to me Patty or Peggy — were but 
sorry preparatives for that fiery - ordeal 
tliFough which the most sane man could not 
easily pass. 

The preliminary conftict, and the remark¬ 
able nature of the case, had attracted a large 
sliare of the public attention before the trial 
came on. In its conduct, whatever is whole¬ 
some and generous in the profession of tJie 
hired advocate, and all that is sinister, equi¬ 
vocal, or directly evil, were strikingly c.on- 
spicuous. Their fame, tlieir fees, the ])ro- 
fessional spirit, and tlie consciousness of 
public attention, stimulated both tlie medical 
men and the lawyers to extraordinary exer¬ 
tion. But 1 rejoice to say the opponents 
sharpened their weapons and mustered their 
forces, only to swell the triuinjdi of Frank- 
land. A trial of four days, during whic’li 
the faculties of all engaged were strained to 
the utmost, terminated in the establishment 
of Mr. Greene in the possession of his senses 
and the uncontrolled management of his 
fortune. 

In how exalted a light did Frank land ap- 
]>ear to me at the closo of that memorable 
fourth, and most anxious day! X knew and 
had participated in ail his fears and feelings ; 
I had been the witness, and, in some respects, 
the sliarer of his previous efforts under the 
awful responsibility he had assumed for his 
unhappy friend. Had the case iermiuuted 
ill, I knew tliat to himself the consequences 
must have been overwhelming; and when — 
with the most consummate skill of the advo¬ 
cate, and the most persuasive powers of the 
accomplished orator, who yet finds his true 
inspiration in his owm heart—he closed his 
address, by imploring the jur}', in huding for 
his unfortunate client, to defend Englishmen, 
ill all future time, from the power of a law 
more hostile to personal libeity, more fatally 
subversive of the natural affections, and of 
those tender domestic chaiitica which, alone 
make life desirable, than any ever bef«)re 
h<dd over civilized man—how was I thriUod 
by the sense of the glorious, gifts with which 
it had pleased God to endow this man, for 
the blessing andgiace of his fellow-creatures! 
And was 1 to live to witness those noble 
energies worse than tlurown away—to see 
those talents perverted, prostrated,, and finally 
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coiivcrtod into tlie instinimcnt of torture and 
shame to the man they had so jEflorified! 

Exhausted hy liis gif^antic effort, and still 
more hy montiil anxiety—for Frankland 
at no time, of tliose cool counsel, who, 
having done all tlipy can, lie down content, 
tnnl take the event lightly—he retired early 
fnan the congratulations of the bar, and of 
ibe members of the medical faculty, tJie 
piiilosophers, and moralists, and mere lawyers, 
who filled the court; leaving each with the 
impression that it was in hi^ own science, his 
own particular pursuit, that the accomplished 
baiTistcr Ijad displayed the greatest know¬ 
ledge, and excelled the most* lie had 
viously re<‘onimendcd Greene to my especial 
care for the day ; and had not one or two 
synipalhi/ing jurymen, melted by the elo¬ 
quence of Frankland, wept wdth the poor 
felJ(>\v, for company, I am afraid we might 
a motion for a new trial, founded 
on so viJences of sensibility, in a man 
who 1i jUst escaped destruction worse than 
death. prevaiJed with him to take at least 
one nij: t's repose before he set off for iJor- 
sctshirc- in pursuit of Lnur?i,—a chase which 
did not, 10 the least, lead me to doubt his 
soun !!k\ss of mind, and which furnished me 
witl^ unotlier agn^eable proof of Ills sound¬ 
ness of heart; us he informed me, the at¬ 
tachment arose long before he was a man of 
fortune. 

JVext morning, Fnuikland's servant — a 
iiegA* lad, of most spanici-like affection, sub¬ 
mission, and ihUdity to his master, but wliom 
1 disliked, nevertbelefi?^, as an expensive, and 
not absolutely necessajy appendage—brought 
me iiitclligeucc that his master had been very 
ill all night, and that in a joint consiiltation 
held between himself, Timothy, and Sal the 
laundress, it was agreed that the apothecary 
should he called in, as the malady had re¬ 
sisted Tim’s ajqdicatioiis of linen cloths dijv- 
ped in adher, and applied to the temjilcs, 
which lie had sornCTimes seen liis master ein- 
]doy, and the woman’s sole internal specific 
of burnt brandy. It was an equal chance 
that they Inid not killed him bet\veen them, 
which they assui^dly would liave done liad 
they not fortunately differed about the mode 
of treatment: Sal being for a phlogbtie, and 
Tim for an anti-phlogistic regimen. I found 
their patient tinder a violent fever, and al¬ 
ready partially delirious, quite pi-oatrate and 
unable to speak io.me, although he still re¬ 
cognised me, and pressed my hand. On his 
table by thebed-^ide, where Sal had mustered 
the various insigrda of her assumed office of 


sick nurse, lay an unclosed penciled note, 
addressed to myself, in a handwriting which 
sliowed how shattei^d the nerves of writer 
were. It was in these woids: 

My dear Sir — I scrawl these lines b^ore 
being put, in spite of tnyself, to bed. I fear 
I am about to be seriously indisposed: lhave 
felt this for the last few days. Liability to 
violent fever, I have re(?eivedu^ from my 
mother, along with much of good and some¬ 
thing of evil—the inheritance of a siiecep- 
tible orgauization and a hot Carolinian blood. 
— Is the jargmi of physiology and the 
‘philosophy of mind,’ of whicli we have 
been hearing* ho much in these last days, up¬ 
setting iny hrain already? — I have not a 
moment to lose. In a few hours I shall 
probably be delirious — in a few days I may 
die. Will you be my Executor? I am sure 
that 1 know ym; and 1 think you nnder- 
stayid one who, with all his faults, fully ap¬ 
preciates yoiir manly and sincere character, 
tin ugh lie may never have told you so. 
Will you, then, come to me, dire<tt my 
doctor, and, if need be, see me buried? I 
know you will. Ilut a more trying office 
remains. Will you open whatever letters 
may come addressed to me during my illness, 
whether from man or wormn^ and act for me 
fus my knowledge of your honour and sensi¬ 
bility assures me you Avill act. if yoti con¬ 
sent at till ? Bo not refuse me. You per¬ 
ceive hovv hcljdesfily and entii'ely I throw 
myself upon you. 

From bi^yhood, my pride — or call it by 
w'hat hard name you will — has preser\*ed 
me from even the shadow of a weak, or a 
misplaced confidence, or an unworthy love— 
yet, in my ravings, names may escape me, 
and old scenes be alluded to, whicli, I may 
frankly say, I would not voliintarily' pour 
even into your friendly ear, wrere I master 
of my faculties. Let no one near me. 

“ If I die, J hope the sale of my books will 
bury me, aud jiay niy debts—they are too 
nuinerons : but if I live, that fault shall be 
amended. Greene will make up any defi¬ 
ciency. Transmit the sealed packet you will 
find in my desk, w'hen I am buried, — not 
sooner. God bless you — and farewell! 

I did not require tliis letter to auitnate the 
zeal of friendsliip ; yet I could not read it 
without being strongly affected. I called itt 
immediate advice and watched by my friend 
throughout the day. Two genilemeu, both 
eminent in their profession, atid in great 
practice, who had come in contact with 
Frankland on the late trial, called in the 
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course of the second day, on accidentally 
hearing of his illness, and that he vras alone 
in chambers, and distant from any relative. 
Their offers of professional service were so 
frankly and affectionately made; and fees, 
on the part of an unconsciuua and not a rich 
man, were so sincerely disclaimed, that, as 
Frankland’s friend, 1 did both gentlemen the 
kindness—^nd it was kindness—to accept 
of thrir offers of attendance. Had their 
patient been a prince of the blood, this I will 
say for them, more attention cpuld not have 
been paid to him ; nor would half the real 
anxiety have been felt, which these gentle¬ 
men show'ed to save the valuable life of a 
man whose only claim was the promise of a 
noble career, and the possession of traiiM'en- 
dent talents. It would have been a proud 
trophy of their science to restore to sitciety 
such a character as Franklaiid must become. 

Events fell out nearly as Krankland had 
foreseen. . He was fearfully ill; and I did 
not choose to leave him in those critical da^'s, 
when life hovered on the cast of every hour, j 
to the sole care of eitlier the nurse or the 
apothecary. 1 accordingly regularly changed 
guard with Black Timothy, in whose affection 
and care I could fully confide. 

On the third night, tlie fever rose very 
lUgh, and I had difficulty to keep the patient 
in bed. “ Mother ! ” was the frequent ex¬ 
clamation of liis delirium ; and he would 
touchingly address his mother—w'ho, I was 
aware, had been, for several years, dead as 
if she were present with him. Another 
image haunted las excited brain, which 
revealed to me the natttre of the obscure 
allusions of his note. 

The midnight solitary watch kept over the 
dead body of one we luive love<l in life, has 
often been patlietically described. 'I’o my 
feelings such solemn vigil is less affecting 
than tliat held by anxious affection over the 
sick couch of one tossing in the violence of 
delirious fever—marking the w'anderings of 
wild eyes, and listening to those. incoherent 
ravings which indicate the strife and agony 
of passion, and the fierce travail of the mind, 
over wliich reason holds no control; watching, 
as it were, the visible conflict of blood and 
judgment, of tlie immaterial with the earl by; 
and, more than all, beholding the strengUi 
and integrity of tlie sentiraeuta anil affeetiuns 
triumphing anpdst, the wandering and obscu¬ 
ration of the a^nses. At another time I 
might have smued—^now I was more indlined 
to weep—^at the- bursts of laughter w'hidi the 
negro, iq the midst of his doloar> when moved 


the frantic illusions under' which his 
master laboured, sent through that lonely 
chamber. Although Timothy appeared per¬ 
fectly sensible in this failure in respect, and 
outrage of common humanity, the black dog 
could not control his irresistible feeling of 
the ludicrous, when Frankland, springing 
from the bed, his eyes flashing over me with 
the unnatural luightness of delirium, caright 
and strained me to his bosom — Hugging 
ould Massa Hichar,” the sable villain .said, 
shaking in convulsions of laughter, “ for 
Missey Eleeuy ; though him hub such black 
brush beard.” 

“ Helena ! dearest llclona ! ” was the 
frantic and pathetic cry, whicli left me no 
inclination for mirth; “ Will the wretches 
so dishonour you ? Will they force you upon 
the public gaze t — violate all the virgin 
sauctitie.s of your nature ?—Do they persist 
in tlieir damned, damned scheme ? — bio, no, 
no — I will j)crish sooner: no more prudence 
— no more waiting—I am sick of it—sick, 
sick, Heleua! Lay your cool fingers on 
iny temples, love — how tliey throb—there, 
there! -Ilis head faintly sunk on Jny arm ; 
and, in a little while, we were able to replace 
him in bed. Through the rest of tlic night, 
among lus other delirious wanderings, he 
frequently burst into eloquent addresses to 
juries, altenmting with inipossioucd ravings 
about the fate from which he w'as to rescue 
this beloved Helena; and imprecations against 
some ruthless one, who assumed power over 
her destinies. 

The inciital health of Frankland was 
beyond my medicaments ; but I flattered 
myself timt my care and vigilance were 
helpful in his bodily restoration, after nature, 
seconded by tlie eminent skill of his zealous 
physicians, had subdued the disease. The 
delicate offers of service fi-om many unex¬ 
pected quarters, which were pressed upon me 
in his behalf, made mo proud of my friend, 
and pleased with my tqieiies. 

As the violence of his disorder abated, my 
duties liecamo daily much lighter, though 
they promised to he tedious. Some of my 
functions were easy indeed. The men of 
business appeared to know, by instinct, that 
Frankland was incapable of professional 
exertion; for no briefs were even offered at 
this time, and very few letters came, and 
those not of the delicate kind to which my 
mission specially referred. I made it my 
daily business to be in the way at the delivery 
of the }> 0 Ht from the West; for it was in that 
direotiou 1 knew that Franklaud’s early 
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connexioiui lay, though he had, I understood, between Dear Sir and Dear Mr. F^nkland, 
no near surviving relatives. to which was appended : — 

He had been confined for three weeks When I last saw you, which, I remember, 
before the expected deq»atches, so mysteri- was on the morning after the autumn assise 
ously announced in his note, arrived. The ball, for a few minutes, in going to Harris’ 
correspondence could not tWn have been Library, you requested me to renew the 
either a very close or vehement one. I had promise you had exacted in the former year, 
no doubt about the sex of the writer of the that 1 should not enter upon the professbn 
missive I touched so gingerly, cautiously my noble patrons here believe, would be so 
reconnoitring the outside. But had my advantageous to my sisters and myself, or, 
instincts, informed by the negro's grin, been at least, not consent to appear in public, until 
at fault, the tiny German characters of the I had acquainted you. I consider it my duty 
name so often repeated by the unconscious to fulfil this promise, witli which 1 could not 
Frankland, and impressed on the seal, was comply in words at the time, as you may 
sure confirmation. Was my curiosity ex- remember the party that came up to us. 
cited ?—Yes, a little ; but I had honourably There are so many Vanes, and old friends 
resisted its cravings, as often os Timothy, and connexions of our family in Bath this 
in the simplicity of his heart, wept over season, who kindly interest themselves for 

“Massa dying,” and pitied “poor leetel Missey my advantage, that Lady-says she can 

TIeleny,” as if tempting me to question him. no longer suffer childish scruples to stand in 
Even now, though I well remembered the the way of my true iuterests and the prospects 
injunctions of my friend, and, indeed, re- of my sisters. They also are impatient for 
perused his directions, I could not all at once my decision.—IJJy decision !—Does the point 
violate that tiny seal, and possess myself of then rest with me ? This is, without doubt, a 
the confidence which I felt was never m^ant very awful affair to me, and one which I know 
for me. In obedience to these delicate must colour my whole future life. But, while 
scruples, 1 carried the epistle in my waistcoat so many better-informed and friendly persons 
pocket for some hours; not looking, first urge tlie adoption of a profession, which, but 
at it, and then at poor Frankland, above f<>r the one fatal and insurmountable objec- 
ouce in the ten minutes. Days and weeks, 1 tiun of publidty, 1 should dearly love, I must 
foresaw, might elapse before he was able to endeavour to conquer personal repugnance ; 
relieve me from these embarrassments, or aud, indeed, I see no course left but immediate 
with safety bear the agitation w'hich might and grateful acquiescence with the wishes 
attend tlie opening of this little letter; and, of those who have already done so much for 
as the hour of post drew near, my refine- us all, and with whom I have dallied too 
meuts and ruminations gave way to my long. 

prescribed duty and the diciatcs of common “ Mamma and my sisters beg to congratu- 
seuse — I broke the seal. late you upon the triumph of our old play- 

The pathetic exclamations of Frankland mate, poor Jack Greene —of which we read 
had not prepared me for what, at first sight, with great Interest in the newspapers. Your 
seemed an exceedingly tame epistle; so dry admirers, v/ho are numerous in this quarter, 
and fiat, that it might have been written by say that this must have a happy influence 
a man of business, doing the needful, aud no upon your professional prospects, 
more ; and unable, in conscience, ^o spin out “ If 1 come out, and if 1 am successful here 
what would turn the leaf and so double the — that first tremendous if! — my firiends 
charge. The leaf, in fact, was mei^ly turned; imagine .that they may procure me an 
and tliere was no pithy postscript, no emphatic advantageous engagement in London next 
Italics, no exclamatory sentences—nothing, season. Perhaps we may then sometimes 
in slkort, to have offended The Yontig Ladjfe meet, and renew the memory of happy old 
Mmitreas for 1735, or the starched genius of times; if—^again— if grave and learned law- 
Miss Harriet Byron ; yet the name Helena yers may tolerate frivolous stage heroines. 
Yano .appeared at full length, and in very I have now tried to redeem my implied pro- 
fair characters, after a plain ymrs sincerely, raise; and, if 1 do not hear from you before 
T perfectly remember the tenor of this seem- the 10th of next month, then, on that night, 
ing-calin epistie, in which there was not a pi*ay for the poor, lost Ophelia! — Yours 
single interpolaUon or erasure, save in the sincerely, * Helena Vane.” 

address, which originally appeared to have This, then, was the clew to Frankland’s 
been, dear James Charles—and now hovered brok en exclamations iu his delirium. He 
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could not, in ordinary prudence, aftbrd to 
marry; he would not endure that the woman 
to wliom he had in earlier years been pas¬ 
sionately, as he was still deeply, aitaohe*!, 
and who, he' hoped, returned his affection, 
should go upon the ata^e, in opposition, as 
he believed, to her own inclination, but over¬ 
powered by the necessities of lier family^ and 
the solicitations and flatteries of those around 
her. 

Helena Vane uras the j^oungest of three 
sisters ; tlie flower of one of those families 
of lovely, elegant, aud well-bom paupers, 
who cannot dig, and who to beg become, in 
time, not ashamed. Her lather had been in 
the navy ; and the widow, with her daugh¬ 
ters, after romancing about in Scottish, 
Welsh, and Swiss Cottageu, and graduating 
into toad-eaters, now live<l in a small house 
in the neiglibourhood of Gosport. The elder 
girls, by dint of personal a^rconiplishments, 
a little dexterous flattery, and a wide, gen¬ 
teel, and well-cultivated ac<iaaintance, visited 
a great deal about; and wen^ even received 
in one or two noble families—partly from 
whim, partly from inistakeu benevolence, 
and, in one instance, from the patrician 
patrons desiring to mortify otUor noble j)er- 
sons, who were the relatives, a nd who thus 
ought to have been the friends «of the unpro¬ 
tected girls, 

I can scarcely conceive any course of life 
less favuxtrable to the formation of firm and 
virtuous character, and happy ftnninine dis¬ 
positions, than that led by the cider Miss 
Vanes after leaving school. It alternated 
between the luxurious mansions iif the great 
and their mother’s poor home ; Jbetween re¬ 
pining and luxury — ambitious p‘rojects and 
disappointed hopes. They were'' courtiers 
upon a small scale, but Iliey 

were Beldom together, as one w'aa 'considered 
enough at a time in any family ; and, in 
spite of the seeming graciousness , and real 
bounty of patrons, they found tlieinselves 
neither treated with the kindliness of ' reJation- 
sliip, nor the frank equality of indi^pendent 
friendship :—^not considered quite as menials 
—^but never as eriuals. In tbeir owt\ minds 
were combined the pride of birth wiltli tlxe 
meanness of dependence. ! 

Marriage—upon which all women, i\ mhap- 
pUy for themselves, place but too mu^h r# 
liance, merely as a means of life— wai^. next 
to impossible^in their condition* Such l girls 
are of the Flying-fish class of society^ If 
they aspire, the watchful inkfibitantB of' the 
upper air pounce upon and dri^ them Vi ack 


to the inferior element; while they are dis- | 
claimed and chased away by those below, j 
dangerous and rapacious encroachers, who | 
only seek the deep to snatch a prey. The < 
dowagers, accordingly, were on the alert, to < 
preserve minor sons, and nephew's at school, | 
from tlie arts and fascinations of tlie Miss i 
Vanes ; while the subif^ntial yeoman, tlie j 
small squire, the curate, the rural surgeon, i 
the surveyor of the estate, the engineer cou- | 
structing the new bridge, nay, the very excise¬ 
man himself,— though all and each might 
occasionally find themselves in company with 
the beautiful Miss Vanes at election balls, ! 
and also at good men’s feasts, and might 
w\)nder and admire, and fancy Caroline a 
more distingiiished-lookhig woman than my 
Lady, and llarrict a lovelier ci'eature than 
the young Countess herself—yet curate, and 
squire, and yeoman, never went farther than 
wronder and adjiiiration; too humble or too 
})rudent to aspire to the liigh-bred, pemiileas, 
hanger-on beauties. 

Tlie younger sister, the beloved of my 
friend, had lived much more at home. She 
was not yet depreciated by notoriety, and 
her great musical talentj^ wliich were now 
to make the fortune of the family, already 
made her of more momentary consequence in 
higli society than her sisters. Happier in¬ 
fluences ha^l been around her youth. She 
wras the darling of a mother, affectionate, 
though frivolous; and her incipient attach¬ 
ment to a man of the character of Frankland, 
was a talisman to protect the young girl 
against the blandishments of unequal society, 
and the seductions of her own vanity. 1 do not 
mean to say that she had passed through the 
dangerous ordeal wrliolly unscathed. Gentle 
and yielding, beautiful in pei'son, ingra¬ 
tiating in manners — I would fain believe 
that, in her instance, a woman’s stars may 

sometimes be more in fault tlian herself.- 

But I havp wandered from her epistle, which 
1 studied until 1 fancied 1 comprehended 
the whole case. My friend was not in cir¬ 
cumstances to warrant theu* immediate union; 
and his pride, or his propriety —or call it an 
overstrained sense of delicacy — could not 
submit to liis future wife appearing on the 
public stage, even under the most flattering 
auspices, and with tlie probability of rapidly 
making a fortune. How was he, who could 
not bear, with ordinary patience, even clumsy 
flattery, and vulgar, mal-adroit praise of him¬ 
self, to endure criticism upon the beauty, the 
accomplishments, the dress, and the character 
of Ueleua to see her become the lumkneyed 
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theme of a nine days* wonder—dragged 
tltrough all the Sunday jonmaliH—the Seourge 
pronouncing her of ga.vky height, and the 
Stiaie of dumpy stature; one saying her eyes 
were black, and the other blue, while a third 
made them out of a greenish-gray tint; one 
declaring her petticoats, or her tucker, a 
straw’s breadth too scanty, and the other 
setting her down as a muffled prud^ heeause 
these errors were amended. 

I understood tlie character of Frankland 
too well to doubt fur a moment the part 
which he would have taken if capable of 
acting fur himself. He would, I knew', 
either at once have married, or for ever have 
resigned her to her profession and to the 
service of the family, whose chief dependence 
was now on her talents. In these circum- 
staiicea, J trimmed as dexterously as I could; 
and, witli as much delicacy as possible, ac¬ 
quainted the young lady with the nature of 
my trust, and witli the serious illness of my 
friend ; and earnestly suggested, that what¬ 
ever affair of moment w'as at his decision, or 
dejkending on his advice, should be delayed 
for, at least, one month. 

This delay was, I preswne, conceded ; hut 
1 cannot tell the interior workings of the 
family policy of the Vanes and their patron¬ 
esses. There was, I fear, no solid basis of 
priticiple in any of tlie women, upon which 
to found any consistent scheme. It would, 
I afterwards understood, have been gratify¬ 
ing tu the family to see Helena married to a 
man like Frankland, had he already been in 
tolerable practice; and the humiliation of 
her intended sacrifii'e was, at tunes, severely 
felt by tliom all, especially as it might after¬ 
wards affect the unmarried sisters. 'J'he 
most brilliant success, and fortune itself, 
could never obliterate the I'ecoUection that a 
sister of the daughters of Captain Vane, was, 
or had been, upon the stage ; while, upon die 
other side, immediate exigency, tlie importu¬ 
nity of patrons and amateurs, and the bitter¬ 
ness of dependence, which they had drunk to 
the very dregs, urged Helena on to her fate. 
That propitious opening in Frankiaud’s 
alFairs, which the family council hoped from 
the fortunate issue of the case of Greene, was 
suddenly shut by his unfortunate and tc^us 
illness; and, if Helena was ever to appear, 
there could be iu> season so auspicious as the 
present. 

Frankland was, meanwhile, slowly re¬ 
covering, and already took cognizanoe, though 
^parenUy little interest, in any thing passing 
around him, save the delivery of the West 


post. When'that hour passed, and day after 
day produced only old newspapetti, tfs indif¬ 
ferent letters, he g^erally sunk into apathe¬ 
tic silence for s6me hoars, apparently at once 
relieved and disappointed. 

I had not yet given him an acoonnt of 
my stewardship, reserving the disclosure nntit 
his healtli was more confirmed, and until he 
could safely hold a pen. But long before 
that period arrived, he had contrived, by the 
aid of Timotliy, at many different sittings 
up in bed, to scrawl out—in those feeble 
characters which proved how much he had 
sufiered, and how deeply he felt—a letter, 
intended to meet no eyes save those of the 
lady to whom 1 was requested to address it. 

I was surprised, nay offended, that no re¬ 
ply came to so affecting a proof of undecay- 
iug tenderness ; of an affection which had 
held power over his mind in its most aliena¬ 
ted state, and which was the first to awaken 
in his bosom, as jthought, and feeling, and 
the hope of life returned. Let me not blame 
Helena. Her sisters, divided in opinion be¬ 
tween an immediate interest and an enduring 
family pride, were, at all events, agreed in 
the necessity of suppressing her letters, and 
of not distracting her attention, and with¬ 
drawing her mind from what they called her 
studies, at so critical a period;—For Frauk- 
land spoke only of distant hopes of profes¬ 
sional success, and, in the meanwhile, of 
privation and struggle; and noble patrons 
' were urgent, and excited amateurs impatient 
for a consummation, which, whether it might 
be life or death to the young ddmiUmte, ac¬ 
cording as slie sustained or fell short of 
highly-mised public expectation, was, tu 
them, but the trifling difference between 
flattering and caressing, or despising and 
neglecting her; and excellent amusement 
either way. 

Continued debility and relaxed nerves 
made my friend probably more quiescent 
under the continued rilence of Helena than 
lie might have been at another season. ^ Tlwy, 
besides, had rarely corresponded; and he 
rested, with tolerable security, upon her 
having adopted my suggestion of delay. In 
the progress of his slow recovery, conversa¬ 
tion frequently turned upon the Vane funily. 
I could leom, that he admired withouthking 
tlie sisters—almost despised the fond mother 
- 7 -and felt warm affection for Heleaui— 
which yet admitted of some doqhtsand dmir- 
backs. ^Shehad been, in somepmnts^ spoiled 
by her family,” he said. This was' a great 
length for a lover to go; but neither strong 
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litiachment, nor s liigh sense of honour, 
U'hich held liim to engagemeutst, urhich, if 
not expressed, had been well understood, 
permitted lum to recede. She had given the 
concerted signal, which he had entreated, 
and it remained for him immediately to 
r^ly to it. 

My secret prepossession was for a com¬ 
promise, a yuste^ilieu measure. “ Could 
not this angelic songstress remain for a year 
or two longer in single blessedness and safe 
reUrement, awaiting the issue of those bril¬ 
liant professional prospects which, in the case 
of her lover, are almost certain to be realised 
•—unless, indeed”—I added, hesitatingly. 

“ Unless what, my friend,” was the ani¬ 
mated rejoinder of Fraukland, catching 
eagerly at whatever favoured the scheme 
which his judgment refused to sanction. 

“ Unless this beautiful Helena, superadded 
to all her virtues and cliarms, posse.ss a force 
of character, and habits of activity and self- 
dependence, which, I regret to say, modem 
female education does not tend to fomi. — If 
we train women only for the enervating re¬ 
finements of luxurious life, how shall we 
blame their lack of the useful virtues! The 
portionless wife of a struggling professional 
man, would require, in this age, to be some¬ 
thing more than a mere angel. It is more 
the prevailing character of the women, I 
assure you, aud tlie expensive habits of 
modem society, that inspire my proverbial 
horror of improvident marriages, than the 
mere objection of a narrow income.” 

Frankland was silent; and 1 felt that I 
had siud enouglt, and took my leave, arrang¬ 
ing a longer airing for the morrow than he 
had yet ventured upon. Bat, for this pur¬ 
pose, no morrow came. On that day, Krank- 
land learned from Greene, who had arrived 
from Bath, the distracting intelligence that 
Helena was to appear on the same night. 
The news was confirmed, by the usual pre¬ 
liminary flourish of trumpets, in the Bath 
and Bristol papers. When I reached his 
chambers, I found only Greene busied iu 
directing Timothy. 

“ Gone to Bath! ” was my horror-struck 
exclamation, in answer to Greene’s informa¬ 
tion.' 

** And will certainly reach soQn after the 
drawing up of the curtain. How I envy 
Frankland hi$ feelings!—to Witness the 
lady of his secret love debut under such bril¬ 
liant circumstances! You’ have never, I 
believe, seen the beauteous Helena Vane. 
Orose of May! dear maid! Idud sister! 


sweet Ophelia !—Never had Hamlet’s love 
so exquisite a representative. What melting 
patho^ what sensibility in her looks and 
tones, iu those seeming simple words— 

He ii dead and gone, lodjo, 

lie is dead and gone.” 

The provoking fellow would have inflicted 
more of these lines upon me, had 1 not yelled 
again, ** Gone to Bath! ^\'hat did he say ? 
How did he look? Left he no message? 
How could 3 ’Ou, Mr. Greene, permit such 
madness? He is probably again delirious:— 
he will expire on the road.” 

“ What do you mean ? 1 never saw 

Frankland look better—his colour fine— 
his eyes flashing witli life and soul; he even 
said something vritty about twt being like 
Byron, not having time to wait for a blue 
coat to be married in. lie also said he 
would write you, and that you must send 
Timothy, and his medicine, and dressing 
things by the first coach— and fifty pounds, 
for wliich 1 have just run to my banker’s. — 
Half my fortune is at the disposal of tlie 
generous friend to whom 1 owe the whole of 
it —and my happiness too. ‘But there is 
a certain Laura —. Well, no more of 
that. If I were not positively engaged to re¬ 
turn to Dorsetshire to-day, 1 would have run 
down with Frankland to witness tlie most 
interesting debut that has probably ever taken 
place on the English stage.— How 1 would 
have enjoyed the reflected sunsliine of his 
rafiturous fecling.s, when he perceives that 
‘ Sweet Ophelia’ recognises him in the stage- 
box :—for, even if he sliould get horses 
readily, be cannot reach before the third 
act.” 

I digested my impatience in tlie best way 
I could. “ Had Fair Rosamond,” he pro- 
vokingly continued, “ been sustained by the 
genius and sensibility of Helena Vane, the 
town might have witnessed a very difl'erent 
result, Mr. Richard. But no matter; there 
are such things as— revimth.'* 

Notwithstanding his allegiance to his lady, 
Laura, I believed Frankland had shaken off 
Greene iu the morning; for, when 1 an¬ 
nounced my purpose of taking tlie place of 
Timothy, and setting off after my friend, he 
proposed to accompany me. This I at once 
negatived, aware that Frankland might,be 
loflbnded by me pursuing hini myself, and 
utterly indignant at the implied interference 
of Greene. 

How differently individuals, who may be 
supposed to feel alike, sometimes view the 
same event! There was Greene in ecstasy 
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; with the opening of an adrenture which d»> 
tressed me beyond measure. An indifTerent 
spectator might have smiled at Sir Gravity, 
seated upon a trunk, watching Timothy 
showing the double row of his white teeth, 
as, on his knees, he tugged, and pushed, and 
stuiFed a caipet>bag, with the unromantic 
appliances of hoots and pocket-handkerchiefs, 
fur his fugitive master, who, I feared was 
rushing on ruin ; and the excited Poet, 
vowing, in the fulness of his rapturous grati¬ 
tude, that Frankland, and Frankland alone, 
was worthy of the rich homage of youth, 
beauty, genius, fame — in short, of that piece 
of most admired perfection, the new Ophelia. 

My chagrin and perplexity were, I dare 
say, visible in my face, as I hurst, from a 
fit of musing, into the abrupt question — 
“ What sort of girl is she ? ” 

“ Girl!—Well, it is become a sweet word, 
especially in Moore’s and Byron’s verse. But 
for the l)eauteouB Helena! •— 

Oh! she is more tlian painting can express, 

Or youtliful poets fancy 'when they dream.'' 

“ Soh ! —But has she any fortune ?■—has 
she any sense ? Frankland’s wife would 
need both.” 

My question showed not mxMjh of the latter 
quality, considering the man to whom it was 
addressed. I could obtain nothing from him, 
save that the astonishing tragic powers of 
Helena, who was first intended to appear 
merely as a singer, had been unexpectedly 
“ developed,” in his own lyric of the “ Mad 
Maiden’s Madrigal.” So had said, and so 
had written, Miss Caroline Vane to the man 
whose capacity to manage :£1500 a-ycor had 
been as “unexpectedly dex’eloped,” by tlie 
verdict of a jury. I trembled for Lauray 
afar off in Dorsetshire. 

The fates had decreed that I should make 
no journey to Bath at this time; and I felt 
respited, unpleasant as were the^ircumstances 
which freed me. Mrs. Hannali More has 
said—ai:^ had any woman, less hallowed, 
ventured the same freedom, it would certainly 
have liftcn called profane—“That the only 
real evils of this lower world are sin and bile.” 
Mrs. Hannah, I apprehend, was too fortunate 
and prudent a person to have tasted of a third 
evil, which is sometimes termed the root of 
ali.evil. It is a root of which few, whether 
rich or poor, escape, at one time or other, 
tasting the bitterness. Frankland, imagined 
to be flying on the wings of love, was secretly 
chewing it on the Bath road ; and its 
sedative effects had so far allayed the impetu¬ 
ous current of passion and locomotion, that 


he took time, while the horses were ohan^^ng, 
to write a hasty letter, acquainting me wi& 
his sudden hut necessary resolution, and his 
lack of the ways and medns. 

I did my duty to my friend, and abided 
tho event with as much patience as I could 
summon up. From the newspapers I leceiTod 
the flrst certain intelligence. Bath and 
the London journals, with the many lesMt 
lights revolving in the small country towns, 
were full of the affair; .and every drawing¬ 
room, green-room, pump-room, parlour, hack- 
shop, and coffee-house, rung, for some days, 
with “the gallantry of .the celebrated liberal 

barrister, Mr. F- , who had snatched the 

lovely Miss V-—, whose dehut had created 
such a sensation in Bath, from the boards, 
on her first night; and run away with her 
to that happy land of love and romance^ 
where Cupid, rose-lipped, impatient imp, is 
not bound to wait the good pleasure of drowsy 
parsons, and their lazy clj^rks, nor yet for mar- 
riaj^-licenses, whether speciid or common.” 

But my chief medium of intelligence was 
Greene, who received letter upon letter from 
the aster of the heroine. He, whose elememt 
was exestement, was now more moved by the 
eclat of the hasty marriage, and the gallant 
and romantic circumstances attending it, thaq 
if Helena had introduced the “ Mad Maiden’s 
Madrigal,” in the third act, and come forth, 
from the ordeal of a first night, the most 
triumphant of all Ophelias. His only busi¬ 
ness, for three days, was to run from coffee- 
hoxise to coffee-house, and from club to club, 
wherever he could find admittance, to expa- I 
tiate upon the gallantry of his distinguished 
friend—dauntless in love as in law—on the 
rare beauty of “the Arabian bird” Frank¬ 
land had caught in her first flight,—and to 
favour me witli long extracts from Miss 
Vane’s letters. 

For the third time, he caught me by the 
button, in the full, rolling human tide of the 
Strand. “Was it not a dashing affair?— 
Who would have expected such a fiery out¬ 
break from Frankland?—but the Carolinian 
blood was a-blaze. He drove the last two 
stages himself—feeble as he was—would 
trust no post-boy.—Drove up to tho theatre, 
four-in-hand, slap-bang—a prodigious crowd 
assembled — rushed upon the stage, a&d 
canght Helena—'divine Ophelia I—in his 
arras, as she was about to onk U|i4er. ^ 
own overpowering emotions—poor giri j — 
and Kean’s devili^ 

Ha! ba! are700£on«rf 7 

Just in the nick of time you see,—and down 
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sunk the loren in each other’s arms. Prank- 
land as dead as Harry the Eighth —and 
down tumbled the curtain. The house was 
in rare confusion and amaze —as you may 
suppose—the manager in agony—and Ham- 
Jet, stamping for his Ophelia ravished from 
him. But he is a good-hearted fellow at 
bottom, Kean ; with a pretty spice of 
enthusiasm and romance in his composition, 
too. He went before the curtain, and, in a 
neat speech, informed the ladies and gentle¬ 
men, ^at their tragedy, of that night, was 
likely to end, after the approved manner of 
all comedies, — with the near prospect of a 
wedding. And down came pit, gallery, and 
boxes, in three distitiot rounds, to the happy 
pair. Many of the young ladies were driven 
to their cambric, 1 am told, by the pathos of 
the scene. 1 dare say we may expect the 
young couple in town very soon. They are 
quite a passion in Bath—Caroline writes me 
— so feted and pethjd.” 

I could only interject an occasional humph 
as my contribution to this infonnation, the 
one-half of which was absurd exaggeration. 

“ But that is not the best of it. — Bath is 
divided into two furious factions ; — one 
hostile, headed by Helena’s former patroness, 
the Marchioness of Longlappette, the old 
doctors, and the manager, Avho complains of 
great pecuniary loss and very bad usage; 
and the other, by all the young ladies, the 
gay young men, and the young doctors, who 
uphold the lovers. Lady Longlappette, it is 
thought —enire nofua —dexterously seized the 
opportunity of getting rid of the whole family 
—moved, as she says, by tlie deceit and in¬ 
gratitude of the younger girl, and her insolent 
usage of Mr. Manager and the most fashion¬ 
able audience that had been seen in Bath 
theatre for years. Miss Caroline Vane, 
who, in epistolary eloquence, rivals Madame 
de Sevigne herself has filled sheet upon sheet 
to the Marchioness, breathing unappeasable 
sorrow, and Harriet even knelt before her; 
but the old lady continues indexible, whip¬ 
ping her jaded hacks round Batli, bewailing 
her own candid, unsuspicious nature, which 
lays her so open to the arts of the designing, 
and vowing her nerves can’t stand the shoL'k 
of ever seeing a Vane in her house again.— 
Martyn, whom you have seen, writes rae 
this.” 

“And what is to become of the young 
ladies ? ” 

“ For tfao present, I believe, they will come 
to town, and remde with their lovely sister, 
Mi*. Franklam),” 


** Humph! So Frankland has married 
three wives.” 

“Mygood dr, your conclusions are rather 
rapid. — It fortunately so hap}}encd, that, at 
the time of Helena’s debut^ Lord Tilsit, the 
head of tlie Vanes and a near relation of the 
young ladies, happened to be in Bath, by 
recommendation of Ids physicians. — Indeed, 
this influenced the period chosen for Helena’s 
appearance.” 

“ Tilsit the Cabinet Minister ? ” 

“The same. Conceive how fortunate a 
stroke for our friend, this connexion.” 

“ Humph! ” 

“ Well, sir. Lord Tilsit had, it was believed, 
resented the name of Vane appearing in a 
playbill; and was so much pleased with the 
si)irit displayed by Frankland, -whom he 
knows by character, no doubt, that he made 
his physician, the celebrated Dr. Coddler, the 
1>earer of the olive branch to the Misses 
Vanes. They had ]*een driven to find an 
asylum in their milliner’s for the tin»e, by 
tlieir furious patrones.s, who literally turned 
tliom out of doors. As soon as the license, 
about which his Lordship wrote to his friend 
the Archbishop with his own hand, was 
obtained, the marriage took place in his 
ready-furnished house ; and he liimsclf gave 
away the bride, who, with her sisters, had 
been living M'ith him for some days previous 
to the marriage. Every soul in Bath, save 
the Longlappette faction, was so charmed, as 
his Lordship had, for five years, taken no 
notice of his fair relatives. Mrs. Frankland, 
in particular, had grown up an angelic crea¬ 
ture since he had seen tlie Vanes.—What do 
you guess was his wedding gift ? ” 

“^mething very pretty from the Bath 
trinket-shops; or, perhaps—fqr Lord Tilsit 
knows the world — a small draft U}ion 
Hoare- 

“ Better, sir—a gift of the most considerate 
and yet splendid kind — his late residence in 
Berkeley Square, with all the furniture as it 
stands, down to the very scrubbing-brushes, 
and including the silver dishes.” 

“ Humph 1 and how are they to be fillwl ? 
— thougli I believe genteel economy can 
make much out of silver dishes.” 

“ O cynic! that is ever the way with you.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that Frank- 
^land will occupy that great, cast-off house— 
so far away from the regions of business— 
so large and expensive, that it would eat 
him up in taxes—unless, indeed. Lord Tilsit 
has given his beautiful relative an income, 
and one of his cast-off carriages too.” 
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£ was sensible of iny own silly bittemesB, 
without having power to restrain it. In 
what was this beginning to end ? 

" A new carriage, if she will do me tlie 
honour to accept of it, sliall be my humble 
gift to Mrs. Frankland. And, as to income, 
it is universally allowed to be disgraceful, 
that young ladies, the daughters of a gallant 
officer, and the near relatives of a man who 
has done so much for his country as Lord 
Tilsit, should remain in a dependent situa¬ 
tion. The Royal bounty could not flow in 
purer channels.” 

“ Humph! — the spinsters are to be pen¬ 
sioned, then?” 

“You are sometimes pleased to indulge in 
a caustic style of remark, Mr. Richard; but, 
ns I know Frankland has no truer friend, 
and not one he esteems more, I may just hint 
to you in confidence-” 

“ Tell me nothing, sir—'—1 left him 
abruptly, mortiiied and sad, and heard no 
more of Frankland for about ten days. 
Then my friend Timothy, in a smart new 
livery, came with a rather long letter fi-ora 
his master, dated from the new residence — 
to which, however, Fi'anklaiid made no allu¬ 
sion whatever—apologizing for silence. He 
requested as a particular favour, that I would 
breakfast with him on next Sunday morning: 
he longed so much to see me, and had so 
much to say. “ Helena also,” he added, 
“ impatiently desires the pleasure of making 
the acquaintance of my guide, philosopher, 
and friend, — her unknown correspondent, 
and my nurse.” Of the sisters he said no¬ 
thing. 

There was in my bosom a well-spring of 
affectiou for this man, which partook of the 
force and warmth of kindred blood. My late 
cares and anxieties for him, and even my 
})resent forebodings, endeared Frankland the 
more ; and I chided down my suspicions, 
though ray fears I oould not conquer, as I 
viewed the precipice upon which he was 
venturing. 

While I mased over Uis letter, which, 
though as friendly as possible, was, 1 ima¬ 
gined, not without a certain air of restraint, 
Timothy, translated,- by his dress and the 
favour of his mistress, into a complete negro 
coxcomb, was entertaining Nurse Wilks and 
her Kelper in the kitchen with the glory and 
grandeur of Maasa Ftankland’s new dwelling, 
his lady, the bride-cake, the coach, and the 
company. The topic was so accseptable to 
his audience and himself, that I was per¬ 
mitted as long time as 1 chose to answer his 


master^s note ; which 1 did by accepting his 
invitation. 

Nurse Wilks, when Sunday arrived, hinted 
at the propriety of making my flrst visit in 
“ my own hackney coach ; ” and, as I was 
going out in only my second-best sartout, 
fairly caught me, remonstrated, and swore, 
in the face of the heavens, which 
Grew black as she was speakings 
that there would not be a drop of rain that 
day; and, moreover, was not I the well- 
known Gentleman with the Umbrella. 

I set my face towards “ the splendid man¬ 
sion in Berkeley Square,” at a heavier pace 
than the elastic step which had so oft borne 
me on to Frankland’s chambers. The time 
of receiving me, though so prudently ordered, 
proved, I fear, somewhat mal A propos. £ 
was admitted by a strange domestic; though 
Timothy, grinning welcome from ear to ear, 
usuiqied the office of groom of the chambers, 
in right of our intimacy; and had his claim 
allowed by the other man, perhaps, in re-. 
s]>ect of my tiirifty, rain-defying surtout. 

Tim’s lularity, gay attire, and fresh Sun¬ 
day-morning bouquet, vverc not in harmony 
with the appearance of his master. T found 
Frankland alone in a small side apartment, 
i nd engaged in writing. If not quite so pale, 
he was even more thin than when I had last 
seen him; and, in the course of our three 
hours’ interview, I remarked, with pain, that, 
if not so abstracted and thoughtful as I had 
often seen him, he wa** frequently absent and 
labouring in mind — disturbed and anxious. 
Our meeting was more than friendly. He 
received my hurried congratulations with a 
flush of tliose silent smiles which enkindled 
his face to its finest expression; and our 
all-hail, if not attended by violent demonstra¬ 
tions on either side, was of a character that 
showed mo I had not yet lost my friend, and 
that he had not yet lost himself. Neither of 
us alluded to the past; and although I have 
no reason to imagine that Frankland was 
either ashamed of his marriage,' or of its 
mode, I never found him voluntarily r^ur- 
ring to those romantic adventures at Bath, 
wliich bad so enchanted Greene and others, 
among his grocu friends. 

Timotiiy announced breakfast in the 
library; and a shade of embarrassment 
clouded Frankland’s features. *‘My plane 
have not turned out well,” he said, Ibreing a 
smile. “ The fact is, I &nded Sunday. 
morning the best of quiet, sober Beasom, to 
make Helena acquaiuted with you; and 
most unexpectedly her rdation. Lord Tilsit} 
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drived ia town Isst .xught, and <^ved. her 
hospitaUtiy for a few dayi8,‘aa fa« is an invalid, 
and fears the diambers of his new house are 
still damp. I fancied you might find it 
pleasanter to see us alone at first, than in 
thdr circle, and ordered -htieakfast below : — 
but at your pleasure. Shall we join my 
wife's family and his Lordsliip up stairs, or 

. .remain where we ' I find Lord Tilsit a 
pleasant enough acquaintance." 

- Inclination, as well as delicacy, determined 
my choice. I knew tlint Frankland’s pride, 
if no worthier motive, w'oald have made him 

• disdain the .meanness of seeming or being 
ashamed to produce an old friend, had a 
prince been his guest instead of a diplomatic 
pem:; but I also knew the lady-world too well 
not to be aw'are that my appearance might 
have embarrassed the Miss Vanes, as much 
as that of worthy Mr. C***** the poet did 
that hupible and unworldly Christian woman, 
Hannah More, when discovered by her quality 
morning-visiters tete-artete with her, and 
wislted fairly oiji the chimney. 

We were usjiered into the library, a 
handwme, almost a magnificent room, from 
which his Lord^ip’s books were not yet re¬ 
moved, and where a splendid dejeuner was 
laid out, though no lady appeared. Frank- 
land hinuelf went in search of his dilatory 
wife; betraying to me, who so well could 
read every varying shade of that candid and 
expressive countenance, some signs of impa¬ 
tience, verging to displeasure. While he 
disappeared by the principal entrance, she 
glided in by the door opening on the small 
side apartment; a lovely and gracious-looking 
creature, still in the first bloom of youthful feel¬ 
ings, her spirit fresh in the dew of her youth. 

A voice of witching sweetness, calling his 
name, arrested Frankland’s steps; but ere he 
returned, she had already almost walked into 
my arms, introducing herself by saying, “ I 
am eertain I ha'^e at last tlie pleasure of 
aeeii^f Mr. Ftankland’s particular friend— 
Mr. Richard Taylor? 1 cannot expect to 
attoia the high place my husband holds in 

' his heart ; but J shall hope, in tim^ to glide 
into some small comer near, Fnuikland.’’ 
And now Fraakland’s face fimt brightened 
and beamed with Mmiething' like bridal 
gladness. , 

With whatever he might he i3iasatli^ed»1Mt 
w'as evidently pnmdl as well as fond of his 
wife. Thiovrip^ Ip asm toi^mI her waist, 
he drew her efriapofli^ towpds me, apd, 
rtniling ujMm hei^ said, *f I.^ust bespeak 

• yeur speri4 Irindi^ fin* this lady. 1 trust 

' ’ ‘ ,1 ' 

; " .. i ' .. 


you are not in danger of fielding her what 1 
know you sometimes dread in modem young 
wives—too much angel—^’tis her only fault.’’ 
The lady, elated by the pride and felicity of 
her position, made some gay remark, which 
was mid-way encountered by my gallant, if 
somewhat ancient, compliments ; and we sat 
down to breakfast, in good spirits, and pleased 
with each other. 

I found Mrs. Franklaud, on furilier obsor- 
varion, a more beautiful woman titan even 
Greene’s raptures had led me to expect, 
tliough far from my beau~ideal of her that 
might have l>cen the chosen ■wife of Frank- 
land. And, indeed, I was afterwards told 
hy her sisters, that Helena had become twice 
as handsome after her marriage. Still her 
extreme loveline.ss was rather of that kind 
for which we look in the ideal of an Helen, 
a Gabriclle, or a Fair Rosamond — in a 
woman wliose business it is unconsciously to 
dazzle and charm—thou what a pru^nt 
man admires in the wife of a younger friend, 
for whose prosperity and happiness he is 
anxious. 

Helena’s was neither the beauty of a high 
intelligence, nor yet that jo{ a lively sensi¬ 
bility. With strong and profound feeling it 
could hold no communion ; and, great tragic 
actress as she had been pronounce^ she never 
could liave i»cen my Ophelia. Little informing 
mind mingled with 

The miuic breatMng from hor face. 

I am told, by tlie way, the great critics call 
this line nonsense; but let tliat pass. But 
that fare, hannonious in features, briUiani in 
tincture, and brightened by those infantile 
evanescent smiles which relieved its sweet 
passivity, was less alloyed by the animalism 
of mere beauty than is usual witit the halcyon 
countenance. I may give a lietter idea of 
my friend’s wife by saying, that, in the 
circle of Charles II., she tnight have rivalled 
Castiemain, though most unlike to her, and 
have eclipsed the fmr Stuart. 

1 shall have blame to impute to this lad}', 
wliich 1 must, in candour, even at this pre¬ 
liminary stage, divide with tlie world in 
which she moved and had her whole bring. 
Gentle and floxiblo in her temper, indolmt 
and luxurious in her habits, weak-principled, 
rather from ignorance, than from vice of dis¬ 
position, and more capable of being false than 
of seeming hanh and nnkind>*-enlightened 
charity eight almost to grmit so unhostruc- 
ted, and fair, and fnul atcreatuie, a4iBpenaa- 
tion from moral responribility i and, in her 
case, and that of her class, to have admitted 

' . . - . . ■I l .lijp w ■■ > » ■ ■■ ■■■■■ 
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the new and dangraottfl doctrine, flutcharaotot I ing roey chemlM^ In nmelltt troneer* nnd 


is formed for and not i^tho individual. 

first impression had heen favoiirahle, 
though the woman, as I have said, was so 
different from my ideal of a wife for Prank- 
land, My philosophy, or my cynioism, was 


straw Iionnets. None of these may appew 
very dignified modes of existence; hwt in 
showing how easily tlie real woman oonld. 
have bwn made happy, I wish to ptotn 
society and the stars mote in fault than tho 


luelUng away under the winning grace of her sex, when vanity leads to extravagance, and 


himple manners, and the sweetness of her 
voice; hut the interview had not closed before 
it became too evident that this insidious 
charmer, with all her beauty and amiability, 
WAS not tlie helpmate for a man like my 
fiiend. Neither his mind, his temper, nor 
his fortune, could afford n mere toy, however 
elegant; and, as 1 peiccived that he was 
already suspicious of the opinion 1 formed of 
his wife, I trembled for their happiness. 
tTtjAous, unreflecting, and inconsequent— 
fully conscious of her attmi tions of prson, 
and of the possession of one brilliant talent, 
which she had learned f.ir to over-rate as an 
element of enduring fireside happiness—she 
was yet docile and affectionate, and proud of 
her husband; and she might easily have 
hern moulded to his will, if not to his mind, 
had not the world stepjied in and conspired 


this besetting vice of the modem world, in 
its turn, to meanness in conduct, and dcprOp 
vity in principle. Moderate success in the 
jirofcssion to which she hod been destined, 
might also have made Helena perfectly 
happy; for I confess that, in a creature 
familiar with exhihition from infancy, I 
never conld perceive any marked sign of 
those “ virgin sanctities of her nature,” of 
which lier lover, in his delirium, had depre¬ 
cated the violation. 

Even in a merely mercenary union, as the 
partner of a wealthy, good-humoured, and 
ostentatious man, Ileioiia might have been 
both iiappy and respectable. Her stars were 
again in fault. Her lot liad lieen taken 
above her caste; and, if the marriage of tin- 
equal ranksbcperilous to happmosM,hownuich 
w’Qrse is tJiat of unequal minds! llcleua had 


ncrainst both, with a force too ]|ptent for her taken herplace, side by side,with a remarkable 
feibie reason and compliant temper. Yes! man, in a life of lofty endeavour; which, if it 


her stars were more in fault thau Helena. 
She was created for moderate affection and 
l>larid enjoyment; and had been trained for 
a world where roses bloom all the year round, 
where sound*is music, and common breath 
odorous. She was like thousands upon 
tlinusaiids of the refined women of llnrope, 
whom we inconsiderately blame as friiolous 
and perverted, while nearly all their faults 
are chargCAble upon their education, and the 
sophisticAted state of the society in which 
they move. In some golden isle of the Indian 
seas, Helena, for example, like thousands of 
her sisters, might have led a life that was 
one long, vague dream of luxurious sensation; 
basking in the sunshine, or floating on the 
tide; indolently gathering her meal from the 
bread-fruit tree, warbling her native music 
like a bud, and encountering no heavier toil 
than wreathing her hair with flowers. 
Equally happy might her life have been 
passed, reposing her jewelled limbs in volup¬ 
tuous languor upon the cushions of the 
harem, breathing incense, and drowsily 
listening to oriental fictions. She might even 
have been happy in England or France, as a 
tHodiOe, spending her life in contrasting gay 


promised high, and the highest of all reward, 
was ytt, for a long time, to be one of sacrifice, 
])rtvation, and self-command; though wisdom 
might, in every hour, have sweetened its auste¬ 
rities by enjoyments which Helena, though 
CA)>able of relishing, had, unfortunately for 
herself, not l*een taught to prize. I would 
be charitable wdth Helena, l^or an exposed 
position in tlie midst of a world of conflict, 
and Huffbring, and sorrow, she was not more 
unprepared than is frequent in her class ; but 
yet how miserably deficient! 

It may be imagined that 1 magnify the 
importAiice of the character of the wife on 
the prospects and conduct, and ultimate fate 
of her husband and her family : but this 1 
deny as impossibility, if tliat husband be in a 
condition resembling that of my friend. 

I do uot know whether it might be hcod- 
lessness or forethonght, that, as we lingered 
at the breakfast-table, made Helena laugh;- 
ingly remark, **Mr. Franklond once t^d 
me that you might not think our marriage 
such a mad freak as th* world ga+e us ovedlt 
fur—until Lord TUrit was so kind to us. 
Mamma is no glad that any prudent jhiend 
approves; especially you who, they say, go 


colouw, and inventing elegant forms; or in about in gay society like a T>earii*s head »hd 
the humble condition of one of those « pretty cross-bones. FrankUnd said you gave hUrt 
maidens” one encounters in gardens, attend- good encouragement to marry." 

Voi.1. __ 
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“Provided lie found th^ kind of vrifo I 
pietured, who would aceepi of him.” 

“ And that was exactly you, Helena,” naid 
Krankland, einUing u];K>n her, his voire invo> 
luniarily siukiug to those tones which Ivespoke 
the tenderness of a fond if troubled affection. 
“She wa^ 1 remember, to be my hiteUigcnt 
friend, my etidearino; and cheerful companion; 
B^nttpathizing in my sorrows and trials, and 
enjoying my triumphs— 

“1 esn, at least, answer for that, dear 
James! ” the cried, looking, at the moment, 
quite beautiful; “ whether they be in prufea* 
sional life, or in society. 1 was so proud of 
him the other niglit, Mr. Richard, at Lady 
Amen’s iwnrty, when Mr. Righy prai^d him 
so highly to my sister C.iiuline, though, I 
believe, they .differ in politics.” 

With a vengeance they differed in imlitics, 
jvnd in many other interests ; though Rigby 
w as, I knew, the oracle of the world in which 
Helena had move«l, and one knowti to all 
other spheres as the dispenser of literary 
fame. 

“ So you met the great Rigby,” w’as my 
jijoinder? “ How did you find tlie man you 
used to dcsiiisc’” 

Frankland was rather disconcerted by my 
abrupiuess. “ Quits as witty as I expected,” 
lie relied ; “perhaps more bo,— and much 
more pleasant. I recalled a lesson of charity 
you once gave mo, in oWrving, that, if you 
lu«i been tlic contemporary of Swift, jou 
•Would have detested him; but, that now.', 
Ht'cing Bo much of his uiner life and feellnprs, 
you were incliued to think of hiB character 
with groat indulgence — to pity, and almost 
to like him.” 

“ Oh, Iw, hix! and you mean to commend 
ray owm lesson back to me !—but I won’t 
have your •wann dcicatation of the Batirical, 
vicious Tory melt away witli Jjedy Amen’s 
ices in this way.” 

Frankland could still smile: ^ his coa- 
seienee was clear. 

“ And what more was tlie paragon wife to 
perform ? ” said Mrs. Frankland.. 

“ Datn her hdshand’s hose, madam, when 
needful,” wna my rude reply; andfdic amihsi, 
as at a very had joke; “ and make long 
extracts from musty law-books, or any Bimi- 
lar duty, if so far honoured by his eoufideuce.” 
Helena gave my imagined had j«ilce the 6nn- 
pffment of civil smile; put, fdr the* 

first as ladies do, wpen they are 

perplexftji. |p*ln»iddle « a airantfe odd crea¬ 
ture.” 

“Tomakg horns happy, ctnspr^hsndsmost 
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of the duties of a wife j yet that, I fear, is 
an art not so easily attniuahle as ynimg 
ladies sometimes imagine.” 

Helena looked to her husband with ilic 
half-disdainful, radiant smiles of the coTtPcious 
charmer: as if she pitied my old bacltelor 
ignorance of the bliss which beauty, tender¬ 
ness, and accomplislunent like hers, had lli<> 
power to impart, too much to be pitpicd b\ 
the freedom of iny remark. Frankland 
answered lier appealing yet triumjihatit 
glance by smiles as assured if more grave ; 
and his W'ife fancied it necetiiary — in vindi¬ 
cation, I presume, of her matronly prudence 
—to confess, with a look of candid Imiiiility, 
“ J dare say I dinll not, at first, he the ^rv 
best of possible housekeepers; hut 1 have 
often been out with married ladies, and s(<cn 
them order things for tlie fttmil.y from Ihcix 
tmdeBi>eople. My own maid is very cJcvei, 
with a projter notion of Aveiy iliing, as 
she has lived ■with several ladies of goxMl 
fashion, and was particularly recommended 
to mamma.” 

I did not allow myself to smile, ns nhe 
continued—" Lord Tilsit’s tradespex»]dc huve 
been ]>e 8 teri;|g us, ever since -we enute to 
town, with notes and cards, soliciting Mr*.. 
Frankland’s patrounge and ordei s.” Frank - 
land Iqoked uneasy again, sk, with the Gn!d- 
tmiihian tasty upon whicli my friends have 
sometimes complimente«l me, J fdurhd out, 
—“London tradesmen, like tlnf tragic lover, 
Bcem in love with ruin in tliet.e days : — . 

AaothW't flmt, and then their ow a,” 

I continued, endeavouring to turn the awk- 
wnnl ejwech gently oflF—“DecAy of husine&s 
and competition among the shopkeepers, 
have worked an entire revolution in retail 
trade within tliese twenty years, especial Jy 
at the Wcfit End.” 

“And you don’t approve of ehauges?” 
said P'raukland, smiling again: “ on are 
Couflervative * ” 

“I plead guilty to Iteing old enough to 
grumble at many modern novelties — tbc 
system of long book-debts, and, consequently, 
itnprovident aud rasli (mlers and extravagant 
tharges, among the rest.” 

“I believe there mXytbe defects in the 

f ireseut financial aysteni, domestic and pub¬ 
ic ; hut, 1 presume, it will right itself. TVs 
philoBophers can only regret, that expensive 
luxury is the tax evet necessarily entailed 
upon refinement of taste and manners.” 
lie omUed in mockery of his owil oommou- 
piaee. 

“ I deny the necessity,” I rejoined, Iwriskly. 
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“ So do I; we nnist all salmsil, more 
or ](>ss, to bumoihinft as imperative in iia 
t’xai tjoiw,” returned Frankland. 

“ While in May Fan, bo-w to May Fair’s law?” 
‘,'iid 1 . 

“ Why, T fear it is so. Our prudence may 
ho shown in the deg;ree of compliance, and 
our fortitude in the strength of resistance; 
lint to tho goddess, Fashion, all must yield, 
as you may perceive: ” and he bowed. 

The latter part of this speech was directed 
to the Mina Vanes, who entered tlie room, 
splendidly equipped, to attend the Sunday 

(>j)( ra of St.-Church, after having agreo- 

ably spent an hour or two in the Morning 
Sacrifice of arranging their hair and costume, 
so as, n ith the most daarling effect, to confess 
thcmTlves “Miserable sinners! ” in the eyes 
of a polite congregation of other miserable 
sinners ! Jlotli were very handsome and 
plt« unt w'omen, svith more of tho decided — 
the prwounred —air of high fashion, and 
muth more of what ladies tall mmmer, than 
their younger ‘ister. She flew to them, in 
.iftw'tioiiate admiration of their looks and air, 
hut < specially of their clothes; and, after the 
sisterly Kiss, busied herself first in adjusting 
sonu thing slimit Caroline’s bonnet, and then 
tiaiiiet’s sandal. 

1 1 aiiiiot tell whether Frankland was merely 
absent, or did not intend me the honour of 
.111 iiitrodmtion to his new relatives; hut 
Hehnu had lertaiiily forgotten me, until 
hn self-jKissi ssed elder sister, in an audible 
whisper, liof^d to he introduced to Mr. 
Fr.mkland’s “admirable friend.” My re- 
cepiion was most flatforing and gracious oud 
not scry much overdone; for the Vanes werfr 
ronlly wclJ-hn d women, and, therefore, not 
apt to err on the side of excessive condescen- 
lon to mforiora. 

1 afterwunls found that the MlsS Vanes 
were olf tlie class of univer<ial eharmers. They 
had hem trained to the business of pleasing; 
and, in absence of the lord or lady, appeared 
a«> desirous of eaplivating, in their several 
turns, tin chil I, the chaplain, the butler, the 
gardener, the groom, or tho old house-dog 
himself; and they arenerally succeeded, save 
with the child and we house-dog, wltli whom 
wolds and mock carcases were not eurront 
com. 

•fhe young ladies were now gaily rallying 
Frankland on Ms int^nlar attendance at 
church. They were, themselves, so far 
exemplary, that, if no friend took them to 
the Opera on Saturday night, and thus, by 
late hours, put them out of looks, they 


never neglected the fai^cmable flervice on 
Sunday. Religion is, at present, made so 
very easy and accommodating to gentlefolks, 
not to say amusing and attractive to the 
fafihionable world, that it is unpardonable If 
any large portion of it remain longer either 
sceptical or unragoncrate. I understand there 
is decided improvement. MIm Harriet Vano 
has lately exhibited, on Sundays, and even 
on week days, when in “ serious society,** 
symptoms of a decided ealK Iler emotion, 
her exultation, her delierht, may, thereforo, 
lie imagined, when, as we still chatted, Lord 
Tilbit’s servant brought his Lordship’s com¬ 
pliments to Mrs. Frankland. “Ho meant 
to accompany her to church.” Of tho -tiiTee 
sisters, each was excited in her own wray. 

Helena flushed terreUrtal rosy-red, with 
gratified pride, and looked to Frankland: — 
“And ,9ott will go, James f” was uttered in 
her most persuasive tones, as her arm slid 
within Ms. ITer elder sister was ever alert 
to dover her blunders; — “And, if 1 have 
leave, 1 will remain to entertain Mr. Richard 
Taylor until your return; especially as I 
sh<ill have all those potent Russia and 
Morocco auxihancs.” She pointed to the 
hook-cases. 

“Now,praydo,Frnnkl.ind,” cried the still 
clinging cliaimer; “go with us to church.” 

“Let me not stand in the way of any 
devout purimse,” I exclaimed: “ 1 am going 
to church myself.” This was an evident 
relief to the ladies, though another bar came in 
the way of their pious intentions, as ITariiet 
suddenly recollected that some “ horrid crea¬ 
ture ” or other had not sent homo Mrs. 
Franklalid’s bonnet; and the esprit plumes 
of that which she had, had suffered in the 
dews and rains of the honeymoon. This was 
wMspered among them. There was, more¬ 
over, neither carriage-room nor pew-room for 
more tlian four persons; and Miss Vane 
showed her sisterly affection and her pru¬ 
dence, by forcing her bonnet, with her seat, 
ujHm her married sister. “ His Lordship 
would be so disappointed if she and Mr. 
Frankland did not accompany him to hear 
the Dean preach.” ITelena withdrew to 
attire herself, and soon returned. 

“ Lot me see you soon,” said Frankland, 
shaking hands—“veiy soon. TMs is but 
an abrtipt meeting.” 

“ Oh, do come to see ut. agiun, soon 1 ” e)rit}4 
Helena; “and I shall sing for you Os long 
as ever you please.—But Ms uordithi^ htm 
got into the carriage.** 

We were now Ml in the enttaiice hgll, and 
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IHss Harriet, who had taken her place, 
jumped out again, and rimning io’ sister 
Carbine, Whisper^, “His Lordship means 
to request the fre^om of asking his friend, 
the Dean, to eat a morsel of dinner with us 
in the evening, as he leaves town early to> 
morrow, and they have bamness, T suppose. 
Attend jwu to that, Caroline, he l)ega, and 
don’t tease Frankland and Helena. His 
gentleman will do all that is reijumte, and 
obtiun from the ■ Club House whatever 
you (dioose to order. The Dean is, his Lord¬ 
ship says, as to gmrmandiscy moderate, but 
rather fastidious.” 

“I have a high opinion of your discretion, 
Caroline,” cried his Lordship from the car¬ 
riage, “ and of your savoir mtrrc.” 

“ I shall he proud to merit your Lordship’s 
good opinion.” ’ Slap-bang, up went the steps, 
and the carriage rolled off, leaving me half 
ensconced behind a pillar of the hall, won- j 
dering where my hat was to be looked for; 
and Miss Caroline already brooding hospi- ! 
talities towards a Dean whose voice was 
potential alike in Church, State, Court, and 
University. 

The church bells were now all ringing, 
carriages were rolling along; and, in this 
■ quarter, even a few pedestrians, chiefly smart 
female servants, might be seen. I had pro¬ 
bably been observed coming ont of the house; 
for, within a few yards of it, I was arrested 
by a young girl whom I had long known as 
the da’ughtcr of a respectable tradesman in 
our lane j and who, I understood, had lately 
obtained the rank of apprentice in the estab¬ 
lishment of a fashionalde French milliner. 
Though the traces of late hours were already ' 
visible in Mary Coxe’s pale sharp features, 
she had still the tiptoe springy step and alert 
look of her class. She attempted to conceal 
her bandbox trader her shawl, as an offence 
to 'the church-goers, while evidently glad to 
meet one' who, she hoped, would assist her 
vain seatch for Mrs. Frankland. 

Madame Royet,” she told me, “ was so 
afrtfld to disappoint .that lady, as it was a 
tuM fstni^, and thm or four' ladies; hut 
she was aiways so busy before l^mldys, now 
that tius fown was filing so fast'; ’i'here were 
flve-and-twentjr ydtmg ladies tit the' <Jtah- 
lishment, Jouniey-womWt andapprentices, 
and thQr had'b^ up every n^ht for 
viyek8,tfll four in the.inori)ing, |tnd all nij^i 
oh Saturday^: drei^ were so^w^uired for 
Clmrch and thife Hark.” ' ' * ' 

“ Theft you will go home.and have a good 
long sleep now,'Maiy^ which yon seem to 


want,” said I, pointinjg ont Frankland’s house 
in the distance, 

** No, indeed.” And it came out in ex¬ 
planation, titat, after the re;h^ated vigils of 
these tea-stimulated handmaids of fashion 
and fashionable piety, an hour or two must 
be stolen from the Sunday to r^air their 
own Wardrobe, and improve it with such 
fragmentary finery as might enable them 
also to visit the scene of exhibition — to 
regale their eyes with the sight of their past 
labours, and, if girls of taste, genius, and 
invention, to oljtain ideas for novel perfor¬ 
mances. 

Poor things! a dray-honw, or a coal-heaver 
required less strength of constitution than 
the damsels on Madame Royet’s staff, at this 
busy S(‘ason. The little girl of whom I speak, 
soon became sickly, consumptive, and dis¬ 
torted in the spine, and dropped into the grave 
before she was twenty, still reeretting to me, 
on her deathbed, that Mrs. Frankland had 
the misfortune to have gone ont on that day; 
as she was, when inspected in the Park, found 
all so handsome, save that ngly Bath-made 
bonnet! It was consolation, when 1 con¬ 
firmed Mary’s pro^tations of tlie hells being 
still ringing, when she was near the house; 
and that, if Mrs. Frankland’s patience had 
been equal to Madame’s punctuality, the 
bonnet might have been in time for church 
and Park, and the disgrace prevented. To 
Marlanie, this might only be sorrow at the 
loss of a dozen orders for bonnets similar to 
the one worn by a pretty new face; but to 
poor dying Mary, making ornaments for 
herself as she sat up in bed, it was stuff 
of the conscience,” that a lady whom Mr.' 
Richard Taylor knew should have licen so 
very unfortunate, and she concerned. 

I know not what has tempted me into 
this digression on the female labourers in the 
London fashion-factories. Thinking of them, 

I am convinced thatCowper included women 
in the general term, when he exclaimed— 

There is no flesh in man's obdonte bout— 

I( doth not feel for man I 

What a blessing to Helena Frankland, as 
well as to little MaryCoxc, had.both females 
been early taught to dl^m nud cleave to 
the universal constituents of red happiness. 
Thus, what had prevented the curvature of 
Mary's spine, might haply have averted* the 
distortion of Helena’s mind.’ 

‘Months passed—it was the height of the 
London season-^and I saw Httle of Frank- ' 
land, and heard xnni^ mdre than 1 v^ished. 
When we chanc^ to Ineiet, though his kind- 
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ness was uniUiiiinislie<!, there was restraint professional xnen, who seldom mftised to W»8t 
upon our intervounie, wJiich soon made it, at Miss Caroline Vane’s 
from being stiiF, become painful. Each, in affected to believe, tliat Fronkland* devot^ 
relation to the other, was labouring under to literature, and politics, and engaged in 
the load of a reserve of thought, completely fashionable life, could have no serious desire 
destructive of the comfort and freedom of to light his way into practice as a barrister, 
friendly intercourse, especially as neither No one could exactly tell what his views 
could treat tlie opinions the other formed of might be. It w'as no one’s concern j and, in 
his conduct and sentiments with indifference. London, there are so many dashing fellies, 
Outwayof life, besides, lay everyday farther whose means are mysteries, that this cose, 
apart. The beauty and musical talent of even to the gossiping in<inirer8, made but one 
his wife, the attractions—perhaps 1 might more of the sort. 

say, the allurements — of her sisters, his own Frankland, about this time, 1>ccame more 

celebrity, and, more than all, the fresh vogue closely connected with a new set of acqnain- 
Olid combined force of the various agremens tauces, TJioiigh official duty absolved Lord 
of his house, made it the resort of many of Tilsit from all social coromonies, save with 
the better order of fashionable people, as well personages in high station, and though he 
as of the host of the frivolous; and of persons never appeared at Mrs. Frankland’s evening 
distinguished by merit aud accomplishment, parties, he sometimes saw the family, with 
emmeut in the professions, in the aris, in his otlier connexions, in private ; and Frauki* 
literature, and in public life, whom it was land, in spite of the bad odour of his liberalism, 
pride and pleasure to entertain and to moet, was" often invited to his friendly dinners, 
but for tlie one dreadful reflection, how or Tnere he met with one or two individuals, 
where was all this to cud, to a man without already wrell known to him by character, as 
fortune, without large professional income, rising politicians upon tlie thris'ing side: •— 
and placed in the most expensive capital in undcr-secrciaries, second-rate speakers in 
the world. Parliament, and noted partisan writers. 

An interesting class of persons whom one Arrogance w’as no part of his proud iiature; 
was sure to meet at Mr. Frankland’s evening and, 1 believe, he rated himself too justly to 
parties were foreigners-—accomplished men, be overpowered by their civilities aud flat- 
geuerally of liberal opinions—some of them tcries, ^et the candid and favourable appre- 
refugees, Italians, Poles, Spaniards, French- ciation of an able adversary must ever be 
men, Belgians and nativtw of America — peculiarly grateful to a generous mind- If 
whose presence, it was alleged, I never could Frankland rctiiinod his original repugnance 
resist, even when 1 set my face the most to tlie opinions of these gentlemen, bis aver- 
dctenuiiiedl]i 7 against both fasliiunable parties siou to their personal characters abated by 
and what Miss Vane called prudential dinners, intimacy. It is not possible to retain strong 
These were the dinners which tliat lady, in dislike to those with whom one voluntarily 
her wisdom, began to make her sister barter meets every day in pleasant society. Frank- 
agaiiist the expectation of increasing piMfes- land, who was prevailed with, to join one of 
sional eiuplojinent for her husband. ’I'lio their social and literary clubs, forgot that he 
great man, the head of the house of Vane, had so lately haughtily regarded the men 
though ho countenanced the young couple, with whom he now associated, as hollow 
was neaiiy as powerless in this respect as trimmers or interested sycophants of power, 
were Mrs. Frankland’s songs, with her some of them adding the meanness of the 
sisters’ blandishments, and her husband’s i)lace-hunt*r to the malignity of the bigot or 
dinners, to boot, thfl frenzy which marks the conscious 

It was painfnl to me to hear that Frank- renegade, Complimente were now frequently 
land’s professional business w’as falling off, paid to his talents in their party journals} and 
at the very time when increase became so hopes were cxpresi^d of liim, which begot fear 
necessary to him. To this many small among those old frieml on whom he began 
causes contributed, against which his great to look coldly, and who were gradually fall- 
abilities and new connexions offered no coun* ing off, in doubt and petidoxity, tliougU no 
terpoise. His locality, tire dissipation of decided act yet gave colour to their suspicions, 
time and thought attendant on his mode of It could scarcely ho laid to Frankland’s 
life, and perpetual and torturing mental charge, that his wife’s unmarried sisteni, the 
aiiicty, were gradually disquaUfying him fair rclotioiis of Lord Tilsit, had obtained, 
for hie diuiiuishiug duties; and the shrewd, thioogh hh Lordsliip's interest and tlie kind- 
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nsws of tl^t Dean, nensions mijuB^fiable 
in principie tliftn .many that ar» grairted, and 
not lai^e in amoniit. But tha ladias lived 
in hU family, and one of tlite Z4^al journaU, 
upon this circumstance, commonced a series 
of attacics, which, 1 fear, ooahled Franklaad 
to palliate to himself the contempt he was 
beginning to avow for the whole liberal party; 
as if the ilhnature of all the editors in the 
world, and the fierceness, envy, or mean* 
miudeduess of a few vulgar partisans, could 
bring disgrace upon tlie public principles 
which they supported, often, indeed, with 
suspicious honesty and singularly bad taste. 
In the same, or some similar quarter, it was 
soon afterwards asserted that Franklaud was 
the author of an article in a high Tory 
periodical publication, wliicli contained an 
elaborate defence of the attempt made by the 
Duke D’Angoulcme upon tbc lil>erties of 
Spain. His “brilliant and pointed style” 
was pretended to be recognised; and passages 
were contrasted with what were known to Iw 
his earlier writing in proof against him; 
while the ministerialists were sneetmgly con¬ 
gratulated upon gaining tlie diHntereit^ and 
faithful law;yer. His intimacy witlr some 
gentlemen connected with the French embassy 
made the proof positive. The amount in 
snuff-boxes or Napoleons received from the 
Frendt Court was hinted at—nut specified. 

At another time, he might have despised 
these attacks; bat F'rankland, sensitive to 
tlie intense extreme which makes life misery, 
now suffered under that perpetual fever of 
the mind, when every trifle irritates and in¬ 
flames. In a paroxysm of fury, liis eyes 
darUng maniacal fires, while the cold perspi¬ 
ration burst over his high, pale forehea<l, 1 
saw lum tear asunder the miserable printed 
dieet, which he dashed into the fire. In the 
next instant, the recoil of his feelings filled 
' him wltli indignant shame at having been 
iDove4 by so unwotiliy a cause, and at thus 
betraying lus foelinga. 

I ' “ These reptiles of tlie press,” be exclaimed, 

I fondng a bittdr smile—“ these Oold, creeping, 

I slimy, venomous things'—<are, of themselves, 
enough to disgust any man with the canise 
they pretend to advocate. The Tories are, 
at least, persons of high and gcntlemaxtly 
feelings.” 

iNf them,” was my ^pjy; "no4^ 
are the^^^mals a whit Ued eapobls of 
lying a flllle and slwdcring i good dial, 
than tlieee of thdr ndg^bourst Kndt de¬ 
pends on the -spectacles thmngh wliioh a man. 
reads this sort <ff thiuga.” 


Franklaud was in the mood to find a sneer, 
even in this pointless remai-k. He quivered 
as he regarded me ; but I had sufliciuut pre¬ 
sence of mind to look quits unconscious, and 
lus bitter part of man prevailed. 1 have 
read, in some forgotten Oennan autiior or 
another, on essay upon the Demoniacal Jiile- 
meut in ^e human mind. I am afraid that, 
in high-toned s^niits, there is always a liberal 
infusion of what my author would Imve con¬ 
sidered this principle, ready to bo called forth 
by causes more slight than those wliicdi were 
pressing upon my friend. In him it began 
to be strongly developed, lie was now near 
the close of his first year of married life, 
occupying a conspicuous place iu society, 
without any thing like adequate professional 
employment; at the end of his narrow means, 
and involved in the most harassing kind of 
debts—not, indeed, what the world would 
term very huge in amount, but uiore tortur- : 
iug in their cousequeuc'es tirau if the hundreds 
hud been tliousands. His original error had j 
l)een the acceptance, or rather the occupation I 
of the mansion witli which Lord Tilsit liad i 
dowered his wife, as a home to her whole ; 
family. But, perhaps, it was too much to ‘ 
expect tlrat Frankland, in the honeymoon, | 
spent, as the newspaper's echoed for a uwnih, : 
“at Coombe Abbey, the cUdightful seat of { 
Lord Tilsit, in Dsvonslure,” could tell his | 
Helena, that the town residenee now belong- | 
ing to her, of whiclr she prattled witii airec* j 
tionate gaiety, as our house, our new hornet 
wljiere life was to open in joy, and flow^on iu 
endless felicity, 

And all go m«riy M a weddlas bcU— 
was not a fit dwelling for tlunn ; that tlieir 
safe, humble home must be selected among 
tikose of her husband’s rank and professional 
standing ; and tliat years on years must re¬ 
volve, and find her at a distance from the 
privileged localities where Helena doubted 
not tbat she was to reign. 

Like too many men of liberal feelings and 
noble natures, f^nkland was not one of nice 
calculation. Of money he never Irad pos¬ 
sessed muoh, and what he had, passed through ' 
his finii^rB like counter^ witlr no check, save 
that high inti^iy which had hitherio limi¬ 
ted his wants, so as to ensure the avotdance 
of those peenniary meannesses, which to a I 
man of his temper, would have been unen- , 
durable. 

The impropriety and bnprudeaee of estab- . 
lishing himself hr Berkeley Square, had cer¬ 
tainly crossed Faankland's mind; but Us 
new female relatives ex^tiated so prudw^ 
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ufjon tho udvautagea of what tUey eaJicd 
“Btarting well,” and tlio indelicacy of not 
appropriatiuff, and yet making pixifit of Xiord 
muguilioout marriage gift of the Isouee, 
that L suppose no decided oppoeitioii was made 
to the scheme which was to keep their **sweet 
lleleiia out’Of some low <|uurter where no¬ 
body would visit her,” l^fore Fraukland 
was well aware of wlut lie was about, he 
then^foru found hithseif established in a 
splendid residence, completely foruibhed, and 
yet wanting many tiuugb; wiUiout a blulUnfi: 
of income, bave the precarious gains of his 
pen and his profession, and the main depen¬ 
dence of a set of women whom 1 cannot call 
of oxtiavagaot habits, considering that they 
had been fostertd in luxury not the less 
craving and iiibatiate in its demands that it 
had often been meanly, if not turtively, in¬ 
dulged. It waa their notions that were false 
and perverted—their whole bcheme and scale 
of life tiut was radical l,v overcharged and evil; 
for, I believe, its details weie, in many points, 
maiiagod by Miss Oaioliiie Vane, with vigi¬ 
lance and economy wliich bordered upon 
meannebb. 

It ib worthy of notiee, tiiat, while persons 
of the middle clabs w’cre exclaiming agauibt 
tile extravagance of the Franklauds, the 
Older of berviug-inen and maids were railing 
at the Bhabbiiie<4H and stinginess of **the 
jieople in Lord 'I’ilsit’s house,” where the 
poor servants never mw wme, and wera 
stinted of thuir beef and beer. Want of 
ei'otioiny —if by economy we mean making 
tho inobt out of a given iucome->4s, after all, 
not tbe prevailing fault of the age. The 
error lios in tho coiistinctiou of the scale— 
in the endless number of tiio wantb to i)o 
supplied :—that dangerous ein>r, which ties 
down and narrows the mind to a wretched 
and palti,\ system of perpetual pinching and 
fartltiiig ealcukUioii, the object of which is 
not piudeut haMii'j to gain money or ease of 
mind, but to attain tiie power of ostentatious 
expense in some utbor diieetion of vanity or 
imaginary naoessitj. 

involved and struggling on in tide pernicious 
syatem, from my soiti 1 pitied a muti with 
ti^e fi'clings of I'Vankland, even when 1 
blamed him tlie most. Bibtinguished aliove 
his«fellowH by force of intclleot, his volition, 
like tiiat of umo-teiitiis of all mankind, was, 
to his .understanding, as a dwarf to a giant. 
With the clearest perception of moral recti¬ 
tude, the warmest ailuiiration of the free, the 
manly, and the independent in tlionght and 
action, he wanted strength of will to cleave 


to that principle which is the faundation- 
stone of all those virtues—that principle, 
without which Marvel had, perhaps, been a 
court psrasife, and Milton a hireling phureh- 

lUAU. 

Wh> do we not at once remove the standard 
of the truly noble in cliuractorfrom tliemind^s 
capacities of thought, to its jiower of rcsolu-* 
tiou and fortitude in action or iu resistance 1 
Why not at onoe dethrone tho proud usiuper, 
Intcilccl, and iostul Virtue iu wliat ought to 
be her own high place? Wlty nut pioclahn 
tluodiiess as the supreme on earth, and 
Genius os not more tlian her iiohlobt minisU'r 1 
— The indulgence, the tuudei chaiiiy, witli 
which it is thought graceful to judge the 
errors and vices of men of genius and of 
disiiuguislied ability, are they not treason 
against tho best iuti’cesis of luan ? But 
leaving tbii grand moral revolution — whieli 
might pLici' a giay-liaii'ed peasant .’vhove a 
court picacher; aiul a pour artisan, who, 
under tlie temptation of a brilie at a borough 
election, disdained to betiay his country or 
belie his couseieuce, above a Burke — T must 
return to my friend. 

Alas 1 that he also 'hould have afforded so 
i<emarkable an instance of tho moral frailty 
which tho world has bo often had to lament 
in its master minds,—Uie minds, whose scojie 
of thought and of imagination seems too often 
only to widen the range of trial and tempta¬ 
tion, while it coimnunicates no corresponding 
power of resistance! 

Tlie facilities of credit which London 
affords to the thoughtless might have been 
pleaded as excuse for lleleue, but not for the 
oareleisues<) of Fraukland. Bxliibitiug a 
spi'cioub extonor, and connected with a 
poweiful family, credit, the bane of so many 
persons setting out iu life, had been jiressed 
upon the ^ouiig couple by their dittereut 
tradesmen. Milliners, jewellers, perfumers, 
nmsiC'Seller'i, ooiifectiunors, inevcerb, uphol¬ 
sterers, aiul an attendant host, besides tlie 
moie humble butcher and grocer, competed 
fos the custom of the celebrated banister, 
who had manied the niece of Lord Tilsit, 
and lived in a house whence each had drawn 
so much good money. The servile eagerness, 
the abholutu fatuity, with which many Lon¬ 
don tradi*sm(u offer cn’dit, almost deserves 
the ponibhnient it so often brings^ Tlie self- 
complaeoiice, the good naturod vanity of 
Helena, wore gratihed in obliging those most 
obliging, assiduous, respectful peopli^ vvho, 
having had ” the honour of supplying i^ord 
Tilbit’s faiuiljr, ” so earnestly solicitiU her 
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orders. It was a pleasant and .matxonly aj^rediatiun arliidi lua political opponents 
pastime, to drive out witk lier ino|bker,or her made <tf.hie qualities And Helena’s triuraph 
sisters, after a long luxurious morning of in tire praise, and wetreyed indignation at 
music, and gratify those kind. creatures by the klame, were ever the ready medium to 
ordering quantities of tlie,pretty things with convey the djesired impression to the mind of 
which they tempted her. , She had also got her husband, ivhich had hrst been admitly 
the very common idea that, married women given to herself. Hiss Vane would, for ex* 
are, in right of their condition, entitled to ample, take occasion, in the hearing of Frank- 
elegancies and indulgences denied to spinsters, laud, to assure me, that she despised this 
unless the costly articles are presented to the vulgar malice, m muclf as her brother could 
young ladies by their family or friends, do, for his soul; but that our Radical friends 
On this notion she acted generously, both to ought to have scone mercy upon female feel- 
herself and her sisters, abetted by the praises iugs. Hid they suppose that wives and sis* 
of her weak and doating motlier, and un- ters were stocks and stones 1 To a creature of 
checked, save hy tlie remonstrances of her such quick sensibility as Helena, and devoted, 
elder sister—a worldly-minded woman, of as she was, to her husband — Uving but in 
mean and perverted principles, but of shrewd him—those insinuations against his honour 
sense—^^who soon perceived, that, upon this vrere absolutely murderous. And directed 
system, the family must hurry to the end against snch a man! To what splendid 
of the game, long licfurc any of tiiem had account mgeht his talents and eloquence he 
obtained time to play the advantageous part tumed I How mortifying to see liim so 
hex ambition had forecasted. Tins clever neglected—his faculties running to waste, 
woman, in her progresses, during ten years, and with so lovely and gifted a creature —* 
among great houses, had learned the great and soon, probably, oilier dear and helpless 
world'^well. She was also, 1 believe, affec- beings depending upon his prospects, which 
tionately attached to her younger sister, and she was sorry to find so very, very far from 
proud of the talents of her new brother, satisfactory.” And now the whole truth 
whidii were, in her calculations, the means to came out — If he had Aer spirit, he would 
an end. The abilities aud reputation of the make himself of consequence to one party or 
husband were already of more eonse(|uence another.” 

with Lord Tilsit, than the beauty and fasci- This was first plainly said one morning 
nations of the wife, tliough she was an ac* that 1 called by the particular recjnest of 
knowledged favourite with her noble relative. Fronkland, who had sent me a note, saying 
It was, therefore, clear to Mias Vane, that he wished to see me on a business in which 
the . worldly prosperity of the whole family 1 could lie useful to, him. The hope of being 
depended upon tlie use Franklaud made of use or comfort to Fronkland, grieved and 
of his powers; and, in her whole life, the angry as 1 was alternately made by the ’ 
idea of success had never once occurred to reckless course he was pursuing, was motive 
her, unconnected with patrons and family enough with mo to any exertion of friend-' 
irOerost, ship. My resentment at liis ill-judging 

But Franklaud required delicate manage- scheme of life, strong when 1 saw him not, 
meat. Sometliing might be made ipf his could never, for five minutes, stand against 
passionate mind by irritation-—nothing by his bland smile and the witchery of his con- 
flattery. The senseless insults and mortify- versation. 

ing suspicion^ to whidi his equivocal situa- On my way to Berkeley Square, 1 met' 
tion ana quick feelings gave p^it, ai^ tlie Jock Gieene with a face of remarkable ex¬ 
tears into whicli die could at any time throw tension and gravity. For the last six ynpotba,. 
Belong* by scoriidfally pointing to these slan- he liad almost lived in Frankland’s house, 
ders in tiy newspapers, w'ere in^re powerful eucliapted wiUi every thing around him, and 
auxiliarijSB io (hirpline, iu alienating ,her in love with all the three ladies at once. 

brother,** jks she affected to caU him, When informed wluther I was going, he 

tlie perils of unthrivixi^ Liberal^, Umu iriL ^ requested leave to walk with me part of 4he ' 
her address. It appeal her tp find* ^ way ; and began-r . 
out whatei^ could be twigted into an inai- ** Great favourite as you are vritl^ Mrs. 
nuation a^ihst him, whether iA i^apch or Frankland and thu young ladies, I 'think' 
print, if proceeding frgdi.^Iiift 4*® px^ended you don't m often visit FtankJand as when 
to couidder hu party; Imd to dMfsB-.'mth ex- he was a bachelor, Mr. BJehard.^ ' 
ttltation upon the more just aitid generona J ** I may have been fearful Uiat the exceanve 
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kindness and blandishments' of so manjT' 
charming women would turn my head and 
make a fool of me:—nenier eouldWresist' 
pleasant female flatteries" was my pragmati* 
cal reply. 

There is certainly no house in London so 

attractive,-—save for one consideration.”- 

lie hesitated. 

“That there is an execution in it? Is 
that what you mean? — Or, is the thing so 
wonderful ? — has there been only one ? ” 

♦‘You always delighted in a startling 
manner, Mr. Richard. I did notenean that 
distressing affair'*—immediately: it is, 1 fear, 
one of the natural consequences—one of the 
concomitants of a course of—of—”• 

“ Shall I help you out—Of improvidence, 
folly, infatuation—of the vanity of ■nives, 
and the mistaken indulgence of husbands. 
Oh, tliat the world’s dread laugh—that hyena 
laugh !—should have power over a mind like 
Frankland’s! ” 

“ You would wrong me much, sir, if you 
suppose that I do not feel to the depth of my 
soul for our friend. "What pity, that, with 
his liberal spirit, fortune has not done him 
more justice—or that his means are not more 
ample. But it is a bad affair — a serious 
affair for a married man. I once took the 
liberty x)f giving a hint to Frankland—by 
letter, for I durst not have spoken to him— 
of my plan, which, I have roasun to know, 
the ladies approve- 

“And what did your conjoint wisdom 
pnopound ? At least, 1 hope clever Caroline 
suggested that you should lend her no more 
money for their housekeeping. "Why did you 
not say so to her long ago ? Do you imagine 
your facility real friendship either to Frank¬ 
land or his wife ? ’’ 

“’Twas, at least, so intended," returned 
the good-natured fellow, with an air of 
blended vexation and pique, which quite 
disarmed me; “ and," he continued, in a 
more impresslt'e tone, “ to ’ see Frankland 
and his dbarming wife so distressed, breaks 
my very heart—but what more can I do?” 

“Noting—probably you have done too 
miufli already, when one considers to wliat it 
all tends.” 

“And yet for Frankland !-j-You do lidt ' 
guess.half wliat 1 owe him. Last year,' he 
rescued me from being plundered and degraded' 
by others: now, he has saved me from making 
a fOol and a villain of myself—’ 

Fievented you; perha^ firotn marrying lus 
i4sfor4u-law, Harriet—from deeply injuring 
an innocent and virtuous girl; to whom you 


have long been engaged-^imd m'aldng your¬ 
self wretched for hfe. Yo^ he is ca^me of' 
the noblest actions 1“"- 

“Aiid you know it all! Xt has been 'a 
most perplexing affair. How cautious every 
unmarried man ought to be ! I protest,, 
before Heaven ! nothing was farther froin my 
intention than making this unhappy, thougb^ 
to me, most flattering impression, upon a 
beantifol and too susceptible girl." 

1 almost laughed aloud. 

, “ If half my fortune could atone to her 
feelings for this cruel mistake-” 

“The half is very good, but the whole 
would he Ijcttcr. Miss Harriet went for the 
whole hog—depend on it:—hnt how has 
Frankland crossed her true love? — Ho is ' 
still himself, and, with all his faults, aglorious 
being." 

I was already aware, from different sources, 
that the whole Vane family would have 
winked hard at a runaway match between.' 
Harriet and “ Dorsetshire Laura’s lover.” 
Even Mrs. Frankland, who perfectly under¬ 
stood the nature of his engagements, thought 
it “ more eligible, that poor Jack Greene, one 
of their own set, whom they all liked so mucdi, 
should marry Haniet, since he admired her 
so excCHsively, and she had so warm a pre¬ 
possession for him, rather than the hwperson 
with whom he had had some boyish entangle¬ 
ment, before he succeeded to the fortune^ 
wliich ought quite to alter and raise his 
vieivs in life. Frankland had hurt her 
cruelly, by ill-judged interference with the 
young people, who, surely, could best manage 
tlieir affairs themselves." 

All the women concerned, as if by intuition, I 
had, at first, felt the necessity of concealing | 
this affair from Frankland. Miss Caroline ' 
even acted so dexterously, as to leave hini in 
doubt to the last whether she had not disap¬ 
proved of Harriet’s passion and Greene’s’’■ 
idiotic involvement in the fodlish predicament 
of being in love with four women at, onc^ 
and about to marry the one he probably liked 
the least. 

The manner in which Finnkland 'termi- . 
nated the affair was quite characteristic. 
Apprized of wliat was impending, he order^ ' 
Timothy to show Mr. Gre<!n^ into his private 
lOOln when he next visited the ladtds; ‘for' 
Frankland w'as now so closely engaged vritii'' 
' his pen, as seldom to join theih till’ ' 

time. Greene inforined mo that, when'' 
wa^ announced, Franiriand pointed toto 
sit down, and was silent until he hod finished 
his page, or his letter.' As he folded'^his' 
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pi|p«r, he 8$id» '’*1 hiMne been M.huey in 
playiug the fool myeelf, <Jaok> tbat 1 have 
Jiad no leisure to attend to your motions. 
They tell me you are in love vjiiili my wife 
and her two aistem^-porhi^s with her mother 
also, who is still a very pretty woman: <— 
all that, however, is of small consequence; 
hut the thing lacika serioos when marriage is 
talked of. 

“ Y<m siuiU not wtrry ITarrUt Vane. Po 
you hear met 1, your friend, say so $ and 
you may now go up stairs and tell tiio ladies 
as much'j or let me do it for you, which will 
he wiser.-*-You marvel at this high tone 
fhnn a man who ou'es you so much money ; 
hut I know you much better than you do 
yourself. You imagine yourself in love — 
and so, 1 hope, you still are—with Martha 
Ashford. Go down to Domtshire, and you 
null discover it. Try if that true-hearted 
sensible girl will still accept of you. But 
tell her first how your fiieud Frankland has 
plundered you, though he'would not permit 
you to marry his wife’s sister. Aa soon as 
you are married, come back hero, if you arc 
of the noind, and 1 shall then give you leave 
to bo in love with my wife’s sisters as much 
and as long as you please.” 

tireene, half-frightened by the peremptory 
mandate, was, nevertheless, sdctreily pleased, 
1 believe, at this energetic cutting of the 
Gordian knot of the silken cord so skilfully 
coiled around him. He protested his honour, 
his innocence, his unappeasable regret, for 
having been the unconscious means of. dis¬ 
turbing ^ serejqity of a lovely woman, whom, 
though he admired excessivaly — who could 
avoid that?—^with his engagement and early 
attachment, he could not hope to render so 
happy she deserved to be. But how was 
it to be broken to her? 

^ZiOave tkat to me,” Frankland had re- 
"pUed. ** Since one woman, at least, must 
die far your love, dTack, *tis heroic in me to 
say, it shall be my own sisten-in-law whom 
I dhOm to the sacHfice. And now, I advise 
you to be off: tlus house is no proper place 
for you.” • 

Ike adidee had been acted upon ‘and 
Greene mnfessed to mo how’much ^e felt 
rriieved his friend’s deci^on, and how 

sincerelyte hoped Ifiea'Hanlet would 
forget him. ' His vanity, I ppeeived, comid 
have of a Irifie cf iev4-lomness. 

I was hot on tBs scesa of Miss 

Haniet's wh^ udied 1 was ithowu 

into the back d^’iving-rooinj 1 fbund, all the 
ladies of the family 'assembled save ‘Harriet, 


who had *‘p had headaohe.” Mrs. Frank* 
land and Imr'mother were seated on the same 
conchy I believe they had both been crying. 
In the appearance of the former there was 
pain&l-change visible to roe. 

Helena was apparently near Bie term„of 
ber c(mfinement; dispirited and lahguid; and 
not so carefully and ^pensively attired os it 
was her ddight to he. A loo^ of raining, 
amounting almost to tlie expression of dhi- 
conteat, had taken possesrion of her lovely 
placid features. Her tones were drawling 
and querulous ; and I fancied Imr, for the 
first time, very like her mother; yet 1 could 
nut regard her without deep interest. The 
conversation which Z have noticed above, took 
place. Caroline wa» the oracle of her family; 
and when she talked of the use to which 
Frankland might apply his powers if he wore 
placed id a more favourable porition, Helena 
began to suspect that her husband knew less 
of the necessary srience of “ getting on in life” 
than her acoompHslicd sister, or even than 
herself. 

“ Have you seen Mr. Frankland lately?” 
she languidly asked of me. I had, not. 
“Then, 1 fear yon will find him looking 
wretchedly ilL He has sold his horse, and 
takes no exercise.” 

“ The fag of business and the fat%ues of 
fashionable life uuited, will tell, even in a 
suigle season: -one is enough—but both are 
the deuce.” 

Mental anxiety, too,” added Caroline, 
gravely. 

** He wants change of air almost aa much 
as Dr. Coddler says mamma and Z do,” said 
tlie wife, peevishly. ” Every body, at this 
season, goes a month or two somewhere^ on 
the coast—to Brighton, or any wlmre.” 

“ Hush, Helena! ” said her sister, Poor 
Helena is nervous this morning.” 

“It is unfortunate, when professional men 
many before they have ascertained their 
prospects,” said their mother, in a tune that 
piqued me. 

“It is, ma’am.*—Your son-in-iaw knew 
better; his prospects were well ascertained, 
hopeful—nay, brilliant.” 

“ Would to Heaven, that, for the sake of 
my dear ch^d, I could believe you, siri*’ 
returned the oM lady, almost aebbing with 
anger; and Helena fairly burst into tears. 

“ He needed but fair play, time, and ea^e 
of mind, to rise ie the head of his profession,*^. 
I said, warmly; “ Wt a lawyer, of all men,' 
requires a fine and disengaged mind. ':T 0 
leave the burden of both the home- tmd thb 
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foreign d^Artmente upon :nith innd^ 
quate ways and means to l>ooft» is somew^ i 
like oveitaBkiag.” 

No young people oooM bare staiited witb 
such advantages,” whined the old lady] ^my 
daughter so oareesed by every body—'always 
so great a favourite in the beat sooiety. A 
handsome house in so good a part of London, 
without oosidng him one sixpenoe, and the 
countenance of Lord Tihdt and his friends, 
must have made any young man's fortune, 
if there were not something radically wrong 
—I cannot teS what, I am sure ; but the 
consequences are painfully apparent in the 
face of my dear child. Helena, my love, 
had you nob better lie down for an hour 1 — 
You will be out of voice as well as looks 
to-night.” 

** You, who are so prudent, wiU not be 
surprised at my mother’s natural anxiety for 
those young people, Iltr. Bichard,” whispered 
Caroline ; nor most you imagine that 
mamma undervalues Mr. Franklaud; —far 
indeed from tiiat! ” 

“ Witlx Franklaud’s splendid genius, and 
our good connexion and family interest, 
mamma considers it his own fault, however, 
that he does not piore distingukli himself,” 
said Helena. ** Mr. Rigl'y and every one says 
so. You know how much it has beep our 
ambition that Mr. Franklaud should make 
a figure in life “ And then,” 1 mentally 

added, ** his beautiful wife might have money 
enough to purchase ornaments, give joivate 
concerts^ and be generous to her relations, 
and kind, indeed, to every one around her, 
if it cost her no saerifiue or exertion of body 
or mind.” 

Pride' in her hosband’s attainments and 
high character might have been an auxiliaiy 
to the uuestablished virtues of this really 
amiable woman, had liis qualities not been 
found tlius early so utterly, unproductive of 
the money power—of commanding those 
things she had been tau|^t to consider the 
absolute necessaries, as well as the chief 
enjoyments of life. Genius not convertible 
into the current coin etf the realm, may be a 
fine thing enough for ladies to read of iu a 
book ; and, even to men of the world, may 
sean. noble and venerable, looking back 
through the lapse of a century, or tlirougU 
the dim vista which shows the bUnd schuol- 
mABter, John Milton, seated at his organ 
in, his mean, obscure dw.^ng ; but, in 
aetuid. contemporary life ! —re^y Mm* 
Vane ^ had no opinion of geniu^: tluMe 
geniuses'Were always poor or struggling, and 


^ten, she was sorry suspect^' of 

tainted with faifidiik prbicipis^ Evoa ginoe 
her daughter had married Frankland, . Mr. 
— had got a silk gown ; ■ and, it. wAs .biek 
lieved, tbs next move would carry him to the 
bench, or, at all events, make him Solioitorf 
General.” 

** The great drawback with Frankland is 
not being in Parliament,” cried Helena, 
raising herself with some vivacity. “A 
litmmy man, or a lawyer, people who know 
the world well tell me, is notlung in society, 
until he get into Parliament. We all hoped 
he would make a great figure in public Ufe. 
Did not you, sir ? ” ' 

‘^lle has made a great figure already, 
ma’am.” 

‘*So great,” cried the politic Cmoline, 
that it quickens one's ambition for him,” 

** And he might have been in Parliament 
before this, rime,” continued Helena,. her 
coloan riring, but for some extravagant 

ideas which olwtmdr-” 

” Hush, dear love! ” interrupted Caroline: 
"you agitate youmlf too much. Do, mamma, 
make Helena Ue down. The truth is, we all 
have a prodigious ambition for Mr. Frank- 
laud: an only brothei', and tlie sole gentleman 
among so many ladies, is, no doubt, a person 
of vast consequence to us: yet 1 revere his 
scruples—though air is not more free tlxaa 
Frankland would have been, representing the 
borough of Trimmington.” 

"Save on a very few points, really of no 
manner of consequence i^t I can perceive, 
and rather understood than expressed,” added 
Helena. "Indeed, Mr. Richard, so true a 
friend as you must persuade h'rankland. I 
am certain he has the highest respect fer 
your judgment, which woiUd go very far to 
influence him.” 

" I should Tcjcdce to see Mr. Frankland in 
Parliament, as 1 am certain no man is better ’ 

able^ do his country good service there/’-- 

“ I was sure of it 1 ” cried Helena.' ** Then 
we must make a joint set upon him. Greene ' 
has pleaded till he is tired.” 

Hear me out, ladies :—Provided he oema 
into the Houee of Commons with those prin¬ 
ciples and vievra which have hitherto guided 
his political life, and on which ^ne he can 
now act with ben<jur to himself «ad maeflil-;' 
ness to the country.” , ,, 

Mrs. Frankland sunk silently back-}a< her 
couch, with a look of haughty ohag^ .; - and 
her mother,! suppose^, sm^tended hwpNjeeted 
bospiteble order fmrjwfireifinoexU;^ aa.dle tbok 
her hand fi-om the beU. 
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Tills is all miscouception, Ileleua,” said 
Catollne, eagerly: ** depend ou it, yen and 
Mr. Richard are at one in your vie-ws lor 
Frankland. Give him tiino lor reflection. 
And I must not have you say one word to 
liim, sir, on this subject: he may fancy we 
women have been attempting to get you to 
join our conspiracy ; and yon know tlic 
gentleman we have to deal with.'* 

Visiters were announced in the front draw¬ 
ingroom ; and Caroline, evidently wisliing 
me otF, was, however, compelled to leave the 
field free to me, enjoining Uelena soothingly 
and emphatically, to keep quiet, and nut to 
agitate herself—to have a little patience and 
ail would be well: it was all misunderstanding. 

Mrs. Frankland and her mother weie 
simple women compared with the retreating 
iady, whose faculties had bivn developed by 
so early and evtensivc an intercourse uith 
tlie great world. Bit by bit, tlieir several 
grievances were revealed to me, In anger, in 
sorrow, or in involuntary bursts of weak 
confidence. Helena’s lingering pride in her 
hubliand, and the greater delicacy of her 
youtlifol mind, acted as a restraint; and she 
sometimes endeavoured to 'heck her mother, 
who volubly poured forth a catalogue of 
feinale grievances and vv rungs, all chargeable 
upon Frankland’s poverty, or, perhaps, his 
integrity, though indirectly laid to his tem¬ 
per and parsimoniouq habits. Such charges 
would £mve astounded himself. The old 
lady, who stood in consideralde awe of her 
son-in-law w'heu he was present, seemed a1>- 
Bolutely to rejoice in an opportunity of rail¬ 
ing at him to his friend and before his wife; 
feebly opposed by Helena’s—“ Oh, mamma I 
Stay, mother!—Mamma’s extreme tender¬ 
ness for unworthy me makes her almost un¬ 
just to my husband. It is all the fault of 
his position—indeed it is, mother.’* 

I resolved to hear them out, and to learn 
how unjust and tontempUhlc It w as possible 
for women to be. 

*‘And whose fault is exclaimed 

Mrs. Vane, with an inflamed face. What 
keeps him hanging on in this wretched way, 
which makes you so roiseraldc? He is in 
debt to everybody. An execution at this 
moment in his hous e - — ** 

^‘Huslij, mamma! for Heaven’s sake! 
Why expose these matters — even to*'a 
friend.” 

“I will not^h*^ Helena!—let Mr. 
Frankland’s firisn^, let all the world know 
tile condition tj^which he has brought my 
child: —without the merest necessaries — 


destitute of every comfort roi^uired hy her 
delicate condition.” * 

W'aa it tlie cltosen wilb of Frankland that 
was thus utuated! Helena’s tears accom¬ 
panied the woful statonent in profuse floods. 
She reclined on her mother’s neck, dissolved 
in tender pity for her beautiful self and her 
unmerited conjugal afflictions, when Timothy 
announced a young woman, from a cheap 
hahy-Unen warehouse in the city, with tilings 
ordered on the previous day. The mere 
announcement acted as a couuier-chann with 
both ladies; and, though Helena at first 
peevishly refused to look at the things, or 
to admit the glil, iier mother’s curiosity 
prevailed. 

1 now expressed my belief that Frankland 
liod forgotten me, and would have left the 
ladies to their consultaitiun, hod not Helena, 
whose good-humour partly returned at the 
sight of 80 many pretty articles of dress for 
ladies and babies, entreated me to remain as 
a known critic in work and lace, and a nice 
chamber vouiisel. Grief was now forgotten 
in admiration. Every thing was beautiful! 
some few articles were exquisite! — but the 
][H'rl!ection of all, was a suit of baby-linen, 
the exact counter-part, in pattern and quality, 
of one Mrs. Vane bad seen with Lady Amen’s 
youngest daughter, who had married the 
city banker, and so—enviable woman I — 
liad vvhatcver she wished for, like the lady 
ill a fairy tale. I remarked that, while 
Ifeleita was so far under the influence of ntw 
and delightful feelings as to look with tlie 
fondest longing upon the baby robes and 
little caps tlie old lady cast her warmest re¬ 
gards u]Hm the laced muslin wrapping gowns, 
and such lady caps as would ornament her 
t hild; on wrhom she fitted and tried them, 
exactly as a litdc girl may with her doll; 
quite ^ppy, apparently, end entirely forget¬ 
ful of debts, executions, and the charactor 
she hod attributed to her sou-in-law. 1 was 
divided between pity and contempt for beings 
so frivolous ; yet it was impossible to resist 
some degree of sympathy with their evident 
admiration and enjoyment, as tliey tumbled 
over die goods, covedng every thing, then 
selecting, and then dismissing the ^1, to 
prudently calculate the cost-a necessary 
precaution, now that Frankland was become 
** so stingy 

The ^air was ultimately concluded by 
the mother, who purchase^ to the amount of 
some £40 or .£50, of things which 1 took the 
liberty of thinking very trash, including a 
couple of caps, wmicli Helena insisted upon 
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keeping for mamma, appealing to me if ihey 
wore not exceedingly looming to that woi^ 
thy Indy. Iffra. Vane certoinly declined 
them: hut, in the strife of affectionate gene¬ 
rosity, yielded to the daughter; who declared, 
tliat, if ninmaa refused them, she would have 
none of those other "mere necessaries’* to 
the wife of a man plunged in debt and diffi¬ 
culty, and struggling for the very means of 
daily bread. I am ashamed to mention the 
wretched trifles in which these untliinking 
women showed their power to involve, and so 
far to dishonour, the man wliom tlic one 
loved and the other feared. 

The mother carefully arranged the new 
purchases, while a packet of music was brought 
for Helena, which placed lier amiable weak¬ 
nesses, at least, in a more captivating light. 
She had viewed " the mere necessaries” with 
eager pleasure, and the desire to appropriate 
them : but in the music of the new 0 {>era, a 
selection from which was to be performed by 
herself and her friends, that night, in her 
own house, there was inspiration that in¬ 
stantly kindled her passion for her art; and, 
animated and beautiful, and full of a rap¬ 
turous enjoyment, forgetful of every tiling 
around bir, she played and sang for an hour 
and a half, sometimes ’Calling on us to admire 
— and her mother’s hraim neier faileil — 
and once or twice charming me, bj' exclaim¬ 
ing, involuntarily—"How I wish Janies 
were hero ! —this passage is for him!” 

But he <‘ame not. lie liad snrel^' for¬ 
gotten that 1 was iu the house, by lus own 
d( Nire, and waiting his leisure. 1 took tlic 
liberty of sending Timothy to bring me to 
his recollection. 

"Frankland is become the most absent 
creature,” said Helena, throwing herself into 
her couch, exhausted with her passionate 
musical ht. "Writing whole mornings— 
six and eight honrs on end — taking no 
proper exercise, and shuiinhig society. You 
must pardon 'mamma, though,” she whis- 

5 »ereil; “ rfie does not quite understand Mr. 
’’rankland ; end mothers are apt to lie ex¬ 
acting — for pet daughters, you knoiv. 
Caroline has much more sense than all of us 
together; and, from the hour I married, she 
has been constantly saying, tliat Frankland 
must 0st into Parliament. I assure you, Mr. 
Richard, f shall consider no man my hus¬ 
band's friend, or the friend of his family, 
Vho says otlierwise.” Tliis was said with 
energy quite nnsxpecteil in Helena. I 
bowed. ‘ 

" We are to has o some chaming people 


here to-night—and one, partieolarly;^ vvho, 
though a foreigner, Caroline thinks may be 
useful to Mr. Frankland. I hope, in mercy, 
1 iffiall he in voice. Ho yon think I am in 
voice to day, mamma t I did improve iu 
my last air- *’ 

" In beautiful voice, my love; but yon 
must lie down.” 

" You may fancy ns rather gay for tJiis 
particular time,” observed the prudent ^pld 
lady; "but, as Mr. Frankland, from some 
crotchet, has positively forbid bis wife to 
sing at other people’s houses for the last 
month —even at Lord Tilsit’s—we can 
neither lock our doors against those who are 
dying t<i hear her sing, nor debar Helena 
from tlfe only pleasure left her—that of 
giving pleasnro to her friends hy her talent.” 

" 'JTie only pleasure left the wife of Franfc- 
iand!” I shrugged my shoulders. "Her 
life should be all pleasure.” 

"My good sir, what are you dreaming of?” 

“ Of a New Karth, madam.” 

“ Tt cannot, indeed, be this one, in which 
poor women’s trials are ajtpointed,” returned 
the old lady, Omartly. 

"Mamma is thinking now of Harriet,” 
said Helena. " Mr Frankland gave ns all so 
terrible a jobation the other day, for allow¬ 
ing that good, silly, generous creature, Jack 
Greene, tu fall in love with my becond 
sister.” 

" It was too bail," cried the old lady, 
reddening with sudden pa«sion — "tort, too 
bad—indelicate and improper, and entirely 
out of the line of Mr. Frankland's duty to 
my family. Is it not enough that he has 
ruined one daughter, witliout blasting the 
prospects of another 

" Don’t say so for me, dear mamma,” re¬ 
turned the daughter, about, however, to give 
w’ay to tears. "But it was inconsiderate, 
indeed — cruel to «ic, was it not ? — to break 
off a match which my mother approved, and 
on which my rioter and Mr. Greene had sot 
their hearts?” 

“Oh,Mr. Richard Taylor!” whined the 
old lady, her handkerchief at her eyes, 
" conceive the situation in which Mr. Frank- 
land’s higli jieremptory temper has placed 
me! One unhappy*child in the Interestii^ 
condition of dear Helena, and witli such 
dark and melancholy prospects!—another 
dear girl wounded in her tenderest hopes.”— 
" Mr. Greene's house in the country would 
always have been a pleasant retreat for 
mamma,” chimed in Helena, ^whUe Caroline 
is with friends, whatever i^onld beomne of 
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tvvet^hed »«/* It unw ever mi witli the<ie 
ladiM, when driven off their guard. J etnig* 
gipd to keep down toy indignntiou. hlan.r 
good woiDion, of ** a certain ooudition,” aro 
apt to be wom^Ms in luatrimoiriai concerns: 
-otceundrels, if not so yodng as to be only 
fOoK In this focus Is eoueentrftted the w hole 
ieomdrtUm which tho othtr sex dhide and 
dithiee through all the avenues to fortune. 
For tliem there are the sword, the pen, tho 
bar, the bench, the camp, the church, the 
desk, the counter; the ten thousand paths of 
sueucM are over open-..whiIc the poor women 
are hound to the horns of the altar. And 
iliis tnelancholj consideration has alwaj's 
made me judge <»f their lax matrimonial 
jirinciples and t(|uiiooa1 pnyt'otB witli indul¬ 
gence, save when they go the length of 
downright cheating or swindling. 1 am, at 
least, choritahle white there is genteel neces¬ 
sity to plead on the one hand, and wealthy 
temptation upon the other. Tiiis, to be •<are, 
of tvreeneS was rather an aggravated case, as 
theie was a positive engagement well xmdei- 
stood; but, as Mrs. Vane said, ** Dear, pru¬ 
dent Harriet had been willing to overlook 
tlreene’s foolish entanglement, thoogh ver;i 
strict in her ideas; and it was n innxiin witli 
herself that no young lady had any eont <*itt 
with the hataonn a gentleman might have 
formed before he proposed for her. It was, 
indeed, extremely indelicate, llaniet would 
have lieen no daughter of hers if she con Id 
hart' endured those explanations about tlie 
Doraetsliire young person, whk h Mr. Frank- 
land iftok pains to give her, but which she 
declined to hear.— And row my daughter 
rows she will nevet again speak to Mr. 
Frankland ; and I cannot etmdpnin her.” 

The disgust 1 felt for the mother was fa^'t 
spreading to the daughter, already hopelesslv 
tainted by her vanity and lier w onie nicaii- 
ftess of disposition; and yet, so strangelj are 
good and ill blended, that T was touched by 
the lively aiihclion, the fowl admiration, (the 
love of instinct and of liabit,) which they 
felt for each other, displayed in soothing end 
in caresses and flhtterics. There 
in%ht, with great mutual blindness, be an 
alloy of srifljditiess in this atDi’tiou—it might 
have liem found hioapahle of at,y heroic 
wieilfice: but Its wannUi and sincerity wwo 
beyond all doubt. • * 

Tlie time was wearing so rapidly away— 
its flight itamarked by fieieua, who, after 
her rest, was hgtifn ho rrfwawlng 

her mtrik^ and wtferinwnt her 

voice—that I aboul to havn tho 


house without seeing my friend, when Timo¬ 
thy returned to announoe that Itii ma'.ter 
would receive me iiBBitdiately; and, in 
virtue of our old ties, Tim whispered, ’‘Massa 
Printers debil boder Masm all dis inoming.** 

I was aware of something like this, and 
also that Frankland was every day lendcted 
more unfit, by his habits of life ami dislrae- 
fion of mind, for the trifling business that 
now waited his acceptance. Often had he 
attended in the courts nj»on the mornings 
following one of his own and his wife’s late 
parties, nearly without employment, and 
with, ] am sure, an aching head, and fore¬ 
boding heart; sorrowing orinadJenmg over 
the headlong course wliich, eircurostaneed as 
he was, he wanted foree of charaeUr to arrest. 
At length, he came to be distinctcd by the 
most vulgar exigencies of the passing day; 
tinding the literary lalwnts of his long morn¬ 
ing—those stimulating and i xhausting toils, 
c imsummg to a mind at ease, and to him, at 
this time, murderous—insuflicient to meet 
the wants of the night. 

Frankland was douig him elf injustiie in 
overj' way — writing in hasti, and fai below 
hmisi'lf, iinpi lied by the same necisbitv which 
sets to vvoik the vmest industnoii- Grub 
Stieet seiibblei, whom the arwttM’racy of 
literature—that mtwt arrogant and sfnsele^s 
of all niistocraeips — ridicules and despises. 
The ipnr of his lofty mmd was as surely the 
ignoble one of immediate peiomiaiy iincr- 
genov. J’apers, the fruits of long laliour, 
and others the bright tianseripts of his mind 
in liappioi times, nowr found their hniriod 
way to the journals. J^irtions of the long- 
projected woik—that History of English 
Literature upon winch he was to rest hi» 
rt'putfUion niiiong men of letlors, and with 
posterity — were detached fiom the mam 
liody of the MS wheievcr it eould bcbt bear 
mutilation, and disposed of, in su’eh instal¬ 
ments, like infoiioT wares, by this spmid- 
tlirift of his own wits. Ilie fhiits of fntuTO 
projected labours WTre forestalled; his genius 
was mortgaged to the puhiiriiers ; and, wdiat 
was worse, such mortgages were not always 
redeemed. I had even heard of him hotjow- 
ing, or, more properly, tiylng to borrow, 
small sums of former friends. It is wonder¬ 
ful how such things creep abroad, even in 
the hustle of London society; and, need i 
Kay, with what degrading and hllglitiagefliK-t? 
1 remarked, that those especially who nfused 
to comply with the humiiiating request, were 
the most certain to vindicate their own pru¬ 
dence and better conduct, by its grattdtuus 
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exposure, jn one point nlone^ l^kiand, 
up to this moment, stood olear :->^In Hpite of 
the many insinuations, earoa^ran, and slandam, 
ihroum out ogatiist him by tlie Libeml prees, 
AB it rnlled itself, he had nut yet done onto 
act, wiitten one sentence, which could make 
his friends blush or his enemies triumph, 
Jliit, alas! how true is it, tliat, in a down¬ 
ward course, like JbVankland’s, there is than 
“the lowest deep a lower deep,” into which 
the stiiig^Ung mah may be pre^pitate<l before 
he h aware of liis danger. 

It was close upon the dinner hour before 
tlic tasked author had been able to accom¬ 
plish his Irasinoas; and 1 was shown to a 
chamber near the top of the hoitse, u here sat 
Ihe spectre of my former friend. He pressed 
iny hand in silence. 

Another man might have apologised and 
talked “ about and about; *' bnt this was not 
«Frankland's temper: his tdlcnce was moody 
and gloomy for several moments, and then 
he abruptly said, “You have seen Helena — 
seen her, how miserably changed from the 
bright crealuro you Iioheld last year' You 
may guess one cause of my misery — God 
forbid, that any man should be able to 
imagine all its extent! But this is idle 
♦alk.” 

He palled out a drawer, took from it a 
roll of written papi'rs, and, wilh a forced 
uid ghastly smile, continued—** 1 have been 
* .it work here, you |)erccive; and you nnm, 
to-night yet, if possible, disj»osc of the fiuits 
j of iny lalKiur. The story of Johnson coni- 
1 jiomng ‘Hussclas,* at the rite of foity pages 

1 a-tJa>, in ordci to bury Jus mother, is jiathetic 
enough, no doiiLt: bnt wi' have got beyond 
all that. Johnson w as a poor rogue then — 
a hackney scribbler j much at hi-* ease, in a 
mean loilging, working for only bread and 
cheese, with beer to it. 'fhese, sir, are the 
lomposilions, in prose and vcibc, of tiie cele¬ 
brated Wr. P*rankland, w ho occupies a splen¬ 
did liouM* In a square—whose bcsntifitl wife 
is the idol of the fashionable world —whose 
niuslcal parti'w hape Asm the most attractive 
in Loiwlon Tell yoUr diapman all this: 
Ibo tale will prove attractive—he will got up 
an advortiscuiftht from It, for the Morning 
jiapcrs. And you may heigh ton the pathos, 
by adding, that this romance was Written by 
JYankland, evm mote rapidly than tiie 
‘ Prince of Abyssinia,’ to meet, not the neees- 
saiy e-tponses of a mothet’s burial, but df a 
wife’s- 1 

The reckless, emforoed courage of despair 
could stretch no farther, file started up, and 

walked htiMcdfy aetwiMi the Us 

diading his eyes; nor did I dare to address 
him. 

‘^This is desperate work,” he snid^ ssatiiii|g 
himself agidn—** extreme felly. Bul^ lxu!la»* 
how, tlie tone of your voice utimaaii^ Dus, 
You comprehend what I exact of ytmrfHe&d- 
ship. Tho sooner I obtain ihe money the 
better. Poor Helena relies upon my promise 
of this morning, to get her money for ^er 
occasions. The necessity is extreme; and 
that Oxemtiun prevents me from raising even 
one guinea, though upon my mmaiafng 
liooks.” 

The worst remained to lie aaid; and the 
haughty spirit struggled and wiillied before 
utterance was given to tbo caution not to 
carry the manuscripts to two difterent pub¬ 
lishers named. *‘They have advanced me 
small suras. I am in nrrear with them. 
You are aware of the notions of tradesmen; 
and the purpose of the price of tins volume 
is sacred and urgent. T shall noon make up 
to them.” 

1 struggled to suppress the omnmlssrating 
groan which might have offended the piide 
of my fnend, awd, with few words, acoepted 
the office. Without going home to dinner, I 
nt about my task. I>ospateh, and on ad¬ 
vantageous or fair baigalii, were incompati¬ 
ble. I was not at liberty to nse Krankland’s 
name, and my own was not of tlie kind 
which pabsos curreut with booksellers as a 
vouchei. In hapjiy time, it stnick me to 
employ tho agency and influence of Mr. 
lliuiiy, with whom I was now slightly ao- 
quaiuted, from having met him once or twice 
at Mrs. b'rankland’s parties ; and 1 left tho 
MS. at bis house, iritli an explanatory no^e. 
Next motning, I teeiived an answer, expres¬ 
sive of the lugliOst admiration of the work, 
which liad “enchained” Mr. Rigby to his 
hbrary cliair till thrisi in the morning, and 
requesting an interview. 

I had no doubt whatever that tho real 
author was perfectly well known to the 
Aristarch. He carried me and niy papers, 
in his own carriage, to the great publisher, 
who requested that he should dictate the 
' terms. They were liberal, almost to execsSi 
as 1 laueied; though my consoious ignorando, 
or perhaps avarice for Pranfcland, kept mo 
silent. iWforc two o'clock, I treated myself 
with a cab to Berkeley •Sqtiato, charg<ed 
bills and cash, amouatiug to a frii 
the price which the hewMhpttn) hhttot « 
month afterward*, statod 
for the wonderM ftrthctHa|ya^^ WidMl 
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was t(t astonish the fashionable and political 
world. 

Oue might have imagined, that the relief, 
the actual joy, which this sum carried into 
tiiis distressed hoasehold—from the muster, 
who could with diihoulty conceal his emotion, 
to Timothy, who instinctively knew and 
participated in the general satisfactHtn—one 
might have been assured, that, though fru¬ 
gality and self-denial, ANhich re<jnire long 
and painful lessons, might nut all at once 
have been taught, yet that groat caution 
wcsild, at this time, have been used in di»- 
bunement. It was not money alone that 
was to be sa^ed here, hj' the timely exercise 
of tliosc homely virtues: it was integrity, 
peace of mind, future nell-heing, indepen¬ 
dence in public, and honour in private life. 

In the meanwhile, Helena, imagining, 1 
suppose, that my looks, or the e\travagan<c 
of the rah, boded good, had followed me up 
stairs to her husband’s temporary study; 
paler than ever, from the exhausting musical 
vigil of the last night, and wrapt in the 
invalid shawd which alternated with naked 
shoulders. I could with dithculty keep down 
the quick feeling of disgust with wliich I 
saw the eager look, the jojful flush wdth 
which this lieautiful creature regarded tlie 
money I ha<i spread upon the table. 1 hope 
Frankland was not so (piick-sightcd. Her 
joy brimmed over upon roe; and then she 
descended to give her mother the intelligence, 
which might improve that lady’s opinion of 
genius and of her son-in-law, at least for a 
few days. 

When we had talked alauit ten minutes 
lunger, a note came up to Frankland from 
Caroline, suggesting that the execution might 
instantly betaken off the carriage. Mrs. Frank- 
land’a health required air and exercise ; hut 
her mother’s matronly et/terirnee had refused, 
for the last month, to intrust lier, cither to 
her legs in thetquare, or to the w'orsi* calamity 
of being seen in a hackney coach. 

The carriage was set free as soon as pos¬ 
sible ; the most urgent debts were }*si<?; 
more purchases were made of “ merest uece*- 
saries;” a sum was laid aside to rqiay 
the advances of the booksellers and private • 
loans; and many prudent acts were p njecUid, 
before I took leave. 

When next called, I found that Mr. cyad 
Mrs. with Mrs. Vane, had gone 

to Attd, in a fortnight or less, the 

newsps^ssf ^fS^nounced tlia^ the beautiful 
Mrs. Franl^and, after assisting at n private 
concert at Pavilion, where the Ruseian 


and Austrian ambassadors, with their ladies, 
and many of tlie nohility, were present, was 
sent home suddenly in one of the royal car¬ 
riages and prematurely, but safely, delivered 
of a daugliter! Helena was destined to create 
sensations in the great w’orld. Princesses 
left their cords at her lodgings : Duchesses 
sent baby-linen and caudle cups, to supply 
tlie store of “ merest necessaries ” Icfl Ix^liiiid 
in Derkeley Square; and one of the elite 
requested to stand god-mother to the infant 
Heoigina. 

The old lady was in ecstasy ; Lord Tilsit 
sent down conipliinents and corals ; and 
Frankland, drinking in joy from the soft 
eyes <»f his wife, or hcnditig in unutterable 
tciideniess over his child,forgot the past, and 
strove to shut his e^ies to tlie fntute. He 
now’ made himself lielieve tliat it was cruelty, 
in the present condition of his w'ifc, to distress 
her with the iletails of our plan of lettiiig%' 
the Derkeley Square house, laying aside, for 
the present, Jack (Ireeiic’s inauspicious gift of 
the carriage, and heiiig contented with love, 
and, if not a rottage, ^et a very small house, 
which there was, at hast, a fair chance that 
the exertions of l<V.uikUnd might maintain 
ill comfort end honour, or, at ail events, in 
lespfctahle—- and, therefore, witli all tlie 
wise and the giaid —-poverty. 

With what dignilied jihilosophy, w'ith 
what elevated bcntiinent, w’as this scheme 
discussed, in the Jotters which lie wrote me 
from his wifi‘’h chaiiilHT, during her confine¬ 
ment I It is so easy to pliilosophizc on paper | 
— ay, aod to mornlire. Yet the fashionable 
eclat of tho moment, and his latent ambition, 
wcr(> not buflicieut to wean him from the 
bober plan of which his natural dignity of 
mind, and the recollection of funner agonies 
made him more and more tenacious. He 
cinjiloycd me to look for the kind of liouhi* 
that would suH him ;• and infoniied me tiiat 
he would he in town in the following week, 
to prepare for tlie reception of Helena, before 
he made hw aware of his puriKisc. 

I was lietter pleased that he sliould nego¬ 
tiate with his wife and her mother at a 
distance from them. 1 advised him at once 
to cut-and-run from the world in which he 
was so inextricably involved; and, desptbiiig 
the cowardly continental retreats of gay 
spendthrifts, to fix himself at once where his 
duties and his future interests lay, whatever 
mortification ihlse pride wight temporarily 
receive. 

If proof against tho sn/iens, Frankland was 
only too susceptiMo to tlie in^uence of smiles 
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and teal's, and silent looks of Rwtle reproach 
and entreaty. He was also, I fully l)elieve, 
already anxious to escape from thinking too 
closely of some obvious points in his wife's 
character, lest his judgment sliould have 
hurried him into the condemnation from 
which his yearning afii^ction shrunk, lie 
felt himself bankrupt in the moans of render¬ 
ing his wife happy; and this consciousness 
colored the multitude of her faults. 

From Berkeley H<]uare, innnediat<‘ly up<m 
his arrivul, Frankland \Vrote down to Brigh¬ 
ton. Hi's letters afterwards fell into my 
hands. I do not wish to sert‘cu him, nor 
to lessen his faults, lie had been much to 
blame. To him judgment and foresight had 
been given in large measure. He knew the 
world much better than most men, of his 
age, and far better than hi.s young uife. lie 
had none of her ])eeuiiar vanities or liabits to 
contend against; and, before (lod and man, 
he held tlie right and the |M>wcr to control 
her tastes, fur their mutual comfort and 
benefit. lie had failed in these first duties; 
and now he took the wliule blame upon him¬ 
self, of what u ns past and irredeemable; and, 
passionately appealing to her afFection, to her 
feelings, as a uife ami a mother, he iinplor«‘d 
her to make the best of their joint lot; and, 
in language which 1 thought far too strong, 
p.ithetically lamented the untoward fortune 
which made it needful that she should, for a 
time, li>e apart from those circles she wa.s 
formed to enjoy and to grace. 

Frankland waited the resjJt of this letter 
with some anxiety, though he must have 
been far, indeed, from anticipating the blow 
wiiieh struck him to the earth. Helena did 
not reply to her husband herself. She was 
alleged to he so much affected by his coiii- 
ninnication as to be incapable of iioUiiug a 
j»en; biit her sister Caroline perfonued the 
office of amanuensis in her Ix'st style of 
diplomacy, and Frankland, though witli a 
great deal of circumlocution and verbiage, 
w'as distinctly iidFormed, “ That his wife and 
her family c'U'ceived it a duty which she 
owed to horself and her unfortunate infant, 
and even to her husband lilmself, rather than 
Mihmit to his propo.sal, to resume tlie pro¬ 
fession, in prosecuting which she had been 
interrupted by a marriage contracted with 
Very different prospects from tlioso it had 
been her fortune to see realised. The general 
interest and sympatliy excited by tlie youth, 
beauty, and misfortunes of her unhappy 
sister, (though far was slie from blaiuiug 
any one, much less Mr. Frankland,) made 
VoL. I. 
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it probable tliat her ]>ennaneni adrantago 
might not have suffered much by the delay 
which had made hei* known to a wider and 
even higher circle of patrons and admii^ers." 

All that Frankland had ever encountered 
was, with his peculiar feelings, as dust in 
the balance compared to this. 1 could not, 
by any conjecture, divine what had befallen 
him, when, late at night, Timothy brought 
me a note, eontaiuing these few hardly legible 
wowls:— 

“ Once, when T supposed myself dying, I 
ontroated you to come to me. I thou felt 
that life was dear. I have lived to know 
that there are things in life that art* dearer 
than life. They arc dealing w itli me now'.” 
He did not oven request my presence. 1 had 
fears for a duel or some dreadful catastrophe; 
for I kut'w that the w'ar of Impertinent para¬ 
graphs bad again been renewed against the 
Liberal Barrister, from the date of his wife 
having obtained the honour of au invitation 
to the I'avilion, whither, having reluctantly 
pi*rmitted her to go, he naturally and pro¬ 
perly accompanied her. 1 set off for Ilerkcley 
Squaro. 

One or two ugly ill-omened visages mot 
me in the vestibule; and 1 found a man 
‘cated in the same room witli Frankland, 
hut apart, whom I at once knew to bo a 
bailiff. Was he under anrest?—He was 
sunk in stupor; hut recovered himself so far 
on my appearance, as to desire the man to 
wait w'itliout the door, and to put Caroline 
Vane's letter, of four close pages, into my 
hand. 

Iltf.vven forgive me, if, at the first blush 
of tlie aiiliir, my heart did hound lightly, as 
1 whisporetl to myself, blest riddance— 
could he hut think so : Frankland required 
something like this to rouse and restore him 
to liiinsolf.” What folly to conclude of his 
feelings, by my own dispassionate, perhaps 
disparaging judgment of his wife I Fortu¬ 
nately, I had too much delicacy and respect 
for juy friend, to say what 1 felt and thought 
of her, even when my indignation was at the 
height. 

I returned him the letter. 

“ It is all hollow and false, as you per¬ 
ceive,” ho said bitterly; “but the cannot 
have ratified it; you know her facility, her 
gentle submissiveness, and the fatal power 
tliose women—her mother’s fondness, and 
her sister’s art—have over her rosolotii^." 

“ And may I crave to know your purpcNm t” 

“Is it necessary to ask it? —To go down 
to Brighton—to take Helena's detsnninatioin 
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from no lips save lier own*-*and if it be for tbs next day. I vras Informed by Timothy 
this—— ” His colour became livid, his eyes that his master had not gone to bed, but cam* 
glared upon me for an instant, and he abrux>tly tinned either walking or writing all nhfhtt 
turned away. and, indeed, the night-gnards Madame Hoyet 

“But you perceive in whoso clutches I had appointed him, were not of the kind 
am,” he idded, on turning hack; “ arrested that shed poppies around a man’s vouch, 
at the suit of my wife’s milliner. Madame When we had got fairly rid of them, I took 
Hoyet would liave home every tiling, save upon me to discharge the three female ser- 
thc affront of Mrs. Frankland taking her vants, and left Tirootliy in charge of the 
Pavilion dress, cat credit^ from a rival house.” garnson until I should hear from Brighton. 
This was said in a tone of bitter irony. 1 can only form an idea <d Ihe scenes 

“ Then, I presume, you cannot go down to which passed there, from the events lliat 
Brighton until this arrest is withdrawn ?” foUowred. 

“ It needed not your quick wit to divine The real purpose of his wife’s family roust 
that,” he replied, in a toue of haughty pctu- Iiave been to force Frankland into their own 
lance, wliich 1 patiently endured—giving terms, though it is prolmhle that Helena was 
way to the impatient sallies of the chafed not privy to the design. In appearing as a 
spirit. And, in a little while, he added, public ^iiger, she imagined herself the i ictini 
“Heaven forgive me I I seem to myself, of overpowering neccBsity; which, however, 
for this last long year, os if struggling and was nut witiumt its consolations, in the 

tossing in some wild dream; but ’tie one flattering attention which it drew upon Iter, 

from which I shall never awake to i»caco— and tlic sympatliy and admiration excited 
never I-^never!** by what the few patrons, let intf> the 8C<rct, 

“l)o not allow yourself to think thus were pleased to rave about, as “ The wondor- 
gloomily. You wdll find Mrs. Frankland fol sacntice, made by tins gifted croaturc, 
exactly wrhat you wish to make her —get to lier maternal tenderness and filial de¬ 
hor but once away from her family* *Ti‘’ votion!” 

but tlic intervention of a few more dajs.” How falsely arc human actions fdtai esti* 

He was now walking slowly aljout the apart- mated ! 'Fhe coniasnunces of FrankJand’a 
ment, apparently insensible of my presence, interview, or rupture with his wife, opened 
with the fixed, abstracted gaze of a man the whole female world in full cr\ upon the 
whose whole thoughts are lieiit inwarA monster! who had even Uireatoncd to deprive 

I could only guess the current of his Mrs. Frankland of her lufant, if she i»ersisted 
thoughi% from hearing him murmur, in in he< heri>ic*sacrificc. lie was of the temper 
tones that thrilled me, those eveiymemorablc to holu this kuid of censure in utter scorn; 
words— but tlio toilt» were around him, aud tenderness 

^*Aioneon hearth'^ttnih my hwarbold effected what neither art nor hostihty could 
gedt tbiveritiff around me! Alone on my liave won. 

hearth ! —These words cling to my hrain Frankland had Juwt returned to Ih’vkeley 
strangely to-nigbt,” he said, at last, “and I Square, overwhelmed with niitow —having 
trifle away precious time. Their author first taken a long farewell of h is wife—when 
once prophesi^ that temptation might make he was followed by an exptwis from Brighton, 
Frankland a scoundrel: but he, at least, amiounciug her dangerous illness, and the 
honoured me by thinking I should be the necessity of his immediate return, if he 
slave of B noble ambition—not the weak, wished to see her in life. She might have 
pitiful creature of chance and circumstance ; been, I dare say, seriously indisposed— 
that, writh a man’s choice in my power, I though not in quite so perilous a condition 
should act the part of a roan — ny, though as had l>een represented. Fronkl^d, with- 
haply a base one. What has my course out removing his few effects froin^at fatal 
been, that even my wife’s mother claims the home he had resolved to abandon, lost not 
right to dei^se the falterer, the loitsierf” an hour in ob^ng the summons. Miss 
This was not the mood in which a man Caroline might, perhaps, by this time, have 
may foe rsaAoned with; and I furehors seen that she had flnei^ too far. Bonl Til- 

ment, and even emiso1atio% limiting my git had betn apprixed of tho,f)UHMMr, and of 
efforts to enabling him to set 'Off' on his jour- the inteatkoui of his fair cousin; and liiH 
ney as i^eedily an |ws8iblo< This wcas at* X^orddiip appcaseil the anggy and wonnded 
tended with c(X|u|i|jiai^to difficulty, and the feelings of Frankland by totally condemning 
arrangements not comp)btod nntU noon { what }ie oalled the wUd, extravagant, and 
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indcd(»nt plan, to ^ioli neither Mr. Frank* the dietracting pe^miary !nTt>lrei9^anta of 
land, nor any man of spirit, coedd or onglii the ln*t year, ahd which restored the bloom 
to submit; nor could he perceive the neoemdty and cheerfulitem of his wife, and the peace 
urged. But, allowing it to exist, he still and brightness of his home, 
entirely approved of Mr. Franfcland's deter* It is sometimes unwise, if not mot'affy un-* 
raination. Pecuniary difficulties nuglit lie safe, to investigate too nicely those subtieties 
sutfoTcd and surmounted, —- but tbe stigma and sophistries by which the acute consoieneO' 
remaining from Helena's scheme, even ad- smitten barkslidor strives to stifle bus inward 
miffing it to tie, on trial, completely success- convictions, and fortify himself in wilfiil 
ful, would be indelible to her husband and error; and esjiecially so if the sinner is one 
her family. It was not for a moment to be so dear and still so valued as this man was 
thought of. by me. 

lloleuft could only shed shovrers of tears, I durst not trust myself to listcntol^ank- 
hiuient her hard fate, and declare lier willing- land’s ingenious and seductive fallacies; 
ness to submit to whatever decision her though I was, perhaps, mistaken in fancying 
husband and his Lordship thouglit 1x;st. Tbe that lits pride would have etooptd to any 
latter tiisplaycd not merely what the world kind of vindication or apology for his con- 
wonld call good judgment, but delicacy, and duct. Besides this latter impression, I judged 
high generosity, in mediating between hus- it best to leave him to himself. No accueer, 
band and uife, Uofore negotiating at all, he 1 was assured, could rise up in condemnation, 
insisted upon Helena retiiniiug to her home lialf so stem as that which lurked within his 
with her child, and Jeanng her niotiier, own liroast. I, therefore, declined tlie re- 
thtiuah the journey and cruel separation pea+ed invitations which Mrs. Frankland, in 
might be attended with some jinit of the all likelihood prompted by her politic sister, 
awful coiiscf|uencos which Mrs. Vane, iu the sent me; for an instinctise feeling intimated 
agony of her maternal apprehensions, pro- that my reproachful presence could not, at 
dieted. 'I'his separation ot familich. in the this time, he welcome to Frankland. 

< aso of the mother and Ilamet he suggested Of the notes which T received from him 
sliould be fmal, though it was not yet necew- i a trifling matters of business connected with 
sary to apprise Mrs. Frankliuid of the ini- his book and other tilings, not one bore the 
jiending catastrophe. Lord Tilsit’s plans were* sh'ghtcst reference to his change of prospects, 
warmly seconded by (’aniline. She was Tlie new member for Trimming ton, the 
]»robab]y so far in his confidence, or rather holder of a patent place, worth about £800 
had divined so much of what might be, as a-year, and called ill 800 by some of the 
now to throw the wJioIe weight of her in- newspapers, IwTc his faculties haslifully, 
fluence into Frankland’s scale. though the jdaco was one which cost the 

(’arollue accordingly came up to town to country nothing,” his new friends averred; 
nurse her sister ; and so manoeuvred as to be as fyii^ Tilsit had been so liberal as to ^ 
able to write to me, before I had once seen sign it in Fraukland’s behalf: so it was quite 
my friend, begging my congratulations on a family arrangement, 
tne felicitous adjustment of Mr. Fr.'inkland.’s It was not mentioned that the pluralist 
mimemus Lord Tilsit liad peer had becii actually badgered and shamed 

acted more like a tender father than any out of this one office; and that, having no 
thing fine to the young pair. lie was the youuger son, he disposed of it to tbe beat 
real author of the aohW happiness, which advantage, by making it over to a near 
alivody made Mo. — seem a second paradise, connexion, likely to become an able retainer. 

I would be lejoiced to loam that our long- There was some recollection of a Parliamen- 
cherished kopes for Frankland were about to tary commission having, long ago, jveom- 
lie I'ealized. Though averse to office, lie had mended that particular place tubeabolislMd; 
at length permitted himself to he nominated but the time was perhaps not yet eome. And 
a candidate for Trimmington, and with every I began to question my own judgment when 
chance of success,” 1 could not doubt it; my brother, my sister Anne, and poor Jack 
and my heart shrivelled within me, as 1 (Ireene who would have admired Frankland 
learned the blasting truth, that the high- in the galleys, and many other sensible and 
minded Frankland had been so completely luradeut fiiends—persims, inprivi^ life, of 
subdued to the level of his fortunes, as toen- great worth and the strictest integrity-un- 
joy temporary relief from that compromise hesitatingly con^tulated me, on Frankland 
writh principle wliich might rescue him from | and his lovely irifo obtaining «o oomforiahle 
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an addition to tlieirinooine^by the generosity 
of their noble relative. Nothing to what 
thej^ may look for, no doubt; but a good be¬ 
ginning,*^ said my brother James, ^‘IIow 
kind and considerate!*’ cried the ladies, in 
one voice. It did them so much good even 
to hear of sucdi tilings. 

‘‘ Better a friend at the court than a penny 
in the jmrse,” observed my sage Nurse Wilks, 
when Timothy, more sleek and glossy-sable 
than for many preceding months, came to 
gossip, in his broken English, of his master’s 
good .luck. Was I tlien strait-laced in my 
notions, and scrupulous overmuch? The 
Liberal journals, which had fiercely assailed 
Frankland during the heat of the election, 
did not encourage those charitable doubts. 
Day by day, he was stigmatized as the mean 
deserter of his early prhicijdes, the base hire¬ 
ling of corrupt power. If such ribald an<l 
unscrupulous attacks had formerly maddened 
a mind supported by the proud consciousness 
of integrity, how was it now with the con¬ 
science-wounded man? His own heart sent 
I up no voice of congratulation when all were 
rejoicing around him ; and the complimentH 
of his ac(][uaintaiice must often have been felt 
as insult—the cold, shy, averted looks of old 
friends as intolerable cutting rt})roach. 

Soon after liis election, 1^ rankland entirely 
deserted the courts,^—from being unable, X 
believe, to meet those oblique regards and 
covert sneers which tell tlio deeper iliat a 
man is not entitled to notice or resent them. 
The admiration which ho met with in his 
clubs and in the circles of his new political 
associates, might, at first, have been some 
compensation for what, I dare say, ho strove 
— and, I am certain, in vain — to think the 
injustice of his former party; but his high 
mind, wrenched from its original bias, never 
4 gain found its own place. He had foifcited 
his own esteem ; he liad Jiccome the very 
being he liad, from boyhood, despised. 
Whither were fled those noble aspirations,— 
that generous ambition which had animated 
his youth ? ^Though he might attain to the 
utmost summit of power, what he had teen, 
must now for ever remain recorded against 
him. He daily saw himself pictured in some 
of tlie prosperous persons around him, whose 
odious lineaments were not the less disguBtiug 
for the fancied resemhlaneeii 

Parliament opened, Frankland, had he 
w'^auted fecUng asnmeh as certain otlier dii^. 
tingipshed i^negaftoS), possessed better taste 
than all art an,co^^ .blazou his desertion of 
the national stai^^iliud, and to glory in his 


shame. We have seen persons, who, with 
less necessity, have acted a worse part — as 
if impatient for the opportunity of a bare¬ 
faced abandonment of their xirineiples — as 
if fearful of being, for a few more days, sus¬ 
pected of cherishing some lingering regret. 

There was great curiosity to see how 
Frankland was to shape his course and what 
flying bridge his ingenuity was to construct 
to cany the patriot decently over to the 
enemy’s IhieSf Was he to feign excessive 
alarm — a very common pretext with apos¬ 
tates?—And whether was it to be for the 
safety of the Church, the Monarchy, or which 
other of our venerable institutions? But 
night after night passed, and he gave merely 
a silent, sullen vote with the division to 
which he was, hand and foot, bound. Was 
he, then, to pocket his retaining fee, and do 
no more actual service than the most stolid 
vociferator of Ay or No in the House? Mrs. 
Frankland became impatient for her hus¬ 
band’s maiden speech; his friends ashmished 
at his silence; Lord Tilsit displeased by the 
failure of his reasonable expectations from 
tlio champion he had engaged. Franklaiid 
spoke, at last, in a frenzy-fit, stimulated to 
fury by the indecent, though indirect sarcasms 
levelled at him, in consequence of the 
^wretched pittance lately granted to his 
sisters-in-law. The spell was now broken. 
What he considered an unprovoked attack 
produced fierce retort. His chafed spirit 
heated in the iiightly struggle, the cheers of 
his stanch party-friends acted upon his ex¬ 
citable fiymj>athics, and anunated a contest, 
which, if not for right, was for glory and 
mastery, lie soon felt his powder, uiid 
learned to take a fierce joy in its abuse; 
unheedful of every thing, so that, for the 
moment, he overwhelmed his adversary by 
the bitterness of his invective and tlie blight¬ 
ing of his 8i.oni. On several occasions, he 
made speeches which the newspapers of his 
party lauded to the skies, and which, also, 
drew forth the coinjdnneuts of his rivals. But 
they were not exactly upon party questions; 
and it became a matter of dubietywmong the 
Tory leaders, before the end of the session, if 
Frankland wan, after all, a safe man. A 
useful or zealous partisan he had not yet 
proved himself, though he had received every 
kind of encouragement. Ills new Triends 
feared that he w^as not what they termed a 
practical man. lie often made admissions 
startling by their candour. He wandered 
into discussion of constitutional pr of abstract 
principles; and though he might, sometimes, 
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wisely abstain from their application, he had 
no talent to fashion his doctrines to the vary¬ 
ing hour. In short, he made his political 
sponsors uneasy ; even when holding to the 
ignoble condition of his l>ond, and voting, 
night after night, against' his conscience. 
Liberality of sentiment, so native to hia 
mind that it seemed involuntary or spon¬ 
taneous, and not to he kept down, shook the 
confidence of the party in the equivocal par¬ 
tisan, who ;wras a Liberal at heart; and 
pointed the sneers of those who congratulated 
themselves upon enjoying the benefit of his 
speeches, while his votes were given to the 
other side. 

Before the close of the fit*st session, it was 
fully ascertained that, though Frankland 
might be a fonnidable enemy, he was, save 
for his simple vote, and the celelirity of liis 
name iii certain town-circles, almost a dead¬ 
weight upon his new friends- It was well 
knowTi to them that he had earnestly wished 
for some responsible situation, to improve 
liis straitened pecuniary circumstances, and 
especially to fre<^ him from the degrading 
imputation of being a bought sineciirist; and 
different places of moderate emoluitient fell 
vacant, which were, in turn, refused to him; 
either from rising doubts among the higher 
powers of how fur dependence could he placed 
upon him as a thiek-and-thin partisan, or 
from other arrangements. Tt must soon have 
become evident to himself, that, however 
Iiighly he might be considered asHa tool, or a 
useful and keen instrument, of the admini¬ 
stration, he must not aspire farther. lie 
was neither constituted with the requisite 
degree of callousness and flexi1)ility, nor yet 
endowed with the tact and discretion desira¬ 
ble, lie had forfeited the pure fame of hia 
youth ; and he lacked the intrepidity which 
lias so often enabled men of his profession, 
in like circumstances, to vamp up a false 
reputation by impudent pretension, and 
maintain it by bustle and effrontery, until 
the counterfeit passed current with the un¬ 
thinking world for the real. 

It was from this period that Frankland 
became thoroughly miserable, — his life a 
burden more than he was able to hear; dis¬ 
trusted, as he imagined, by every party; 
baffled in that path of perverted ambition 
upon which his indiscreet involvements had 
thrust him ; degraded before the world, and 
lowered in his own esteem; finding the wages 
of his disgrace quite inadequate to the still 
increasing wants of his household; and the » 
wife of his bosom, the joint cause of his ruin, j 


altogether incapable’of comprehending why 

Frankland was so very wretched, now that 
their prospects were so much improved, would 
he only c^ert himself a liUle nmrel* 

He rallied a little during the summer and 
autumn months, which ho Spent somewhere 
ill the country, in composition; finding at 
once relief to his spirits, and a needful addi¬ 
tion to his Income, in literary occupation. 
But the meeting of Parliament could not he 
averted by Frankland’s reluctance to enact a 
hateful part. Questions were impending ^ 
which left no refuge for temporizers.- As 
one of the ablest and most eloquent men of 
his party, he was expected, for its interests, 
or in its defence, to unsay all that he had 
ever maintained; to outrage his feelings; 
to belie l^is conscience; to immolate his cha¬ 
racter in the face of the disgusted public, 
and that with his own suicidal hand. As 
the time drew near, his intellect must, I 
think, have become partially disordered ; for 
the worst part of madness is surely already 
realized, when the unfortunate man is 
haunted by the liorrible apprehension that 
his reeling mind is about to be prostrated 
beneath the accumulating load of a misery 
composed of so many struggling and chaotic 
elements. 

A lamentable change was now wrought 
upon his temper, which became fitful, moody, 
and suspicious—misanthropic gloom alter¬ 
nating with paroxysms of fury, which made 
the possessed man a terror to himself and all 
around him. This distressing symptom, was, 
in part, and I believe rightly, attributed to 
the excessive use of wdne and opiates, to 
w’hich he had liecome fatally addicted within 
tlie last two years — the insidious slave hav¬ 
ing, during this long interregnum of his 
reason, become the imperious master. He 
had been seen more than once in the House 
of Commons under this destroying influence. 
The failure of his mental faculties under this 
withering aiid Wight of the heart, and freez- 
ing up of all that was living and genial in 
the spirit, was soon painfully manifest to his 
friends ; and, at what might be called his 
ludd interwlsj tormcntingly so to himself — 
to whose proud mind, raving inteuity itself 
appeared a lighter infliction than drivellirig, 
maudlin imbecility. 

Upon a certain night, about the middle of 
the Session, it had been arranged in divan, 
at Tilsit House, that Franklatttj was to open 
an important debate in introducing a minis¬ 
terial bill. The question involved a point of 
international law with which he was known 
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to be well aequaintwl, and one, at the same of those touching words, which made my 
time, which aftonled scope for his poetic tire, heart leap back to him, as tho heart of a 
his earnest eloquence, and tho range of apt mother may ding to and yearn over her sin- 
aud felicitiuue illustration over whidi he ful, hut ever beloved child, 
held uuiivalled mastery. Ills really friendly I was afterwards infunuod, that while he 
patron. Lord Tilsit, who now weU knew drank coffee with his wife and her Mstei, he 
botli his strength and his weakness, had talked incessantly of India, and with some- 
taken the precaution to enjoin Caroline Vane what of the lifidi^t-heartedneHS of liis brighti*t>t 
to keep her hrother-in-law in ])roper trim, as days. 11c took wliat afterwards hecamc a 
much dependedthat night upon Ms self-posses- memorably ailcctionato leave of his infant 
don, and the cool and entire command of all daughter ; and, turning back, advised Mis. 
his ^’ulties. 'Where so much was at stake, Frankland to go early to bed as the House 
the etprit de famiUe of Miss Vane would, I would hit late. He then despatched Timothy 
am certain, not allow her to be negligent, and with some volumes necessary for inference in 
Frankland himself had a double motive to the course of his speech, and suid he would 
play his part well. There was responsibility follow Mm. Frankland had received thU 
and llonour connected with it; and tlie faithful black, at the age of ten or twelve 
manner in which he pcifomied his task was years, as a legacy from Ms mother, llniothy, 
to be the vindication of the minister with the with his coxcombry, his broken Enghsh, Ms 
public in doing a geneious thing. hilarity, and simple good>hcartedne6s, was n 

It had lieen suggested—^pai*tly, perhaps in favourite with every one, from peevish Mis. 
compassioii, hut, quiti^ as likely, to gratify a Vane to her infant graiid-danghier; and to 
colleague, and get rid of an encumbrance — every one he was obliging — hut to lus 
that Mr. Frankland, this bill well through, master, devoted, with what looked like the 
should obtain a judgesMp in India. Here worship of an inferior nature to some jiio- 
was, at last, the pros|)eet of ample income, tecting beneiicent intelligence. ]No decree of 
sweetened to Helena and Ii^t family, by the caprice, or harshness of temper, in lus altcied 
magic title of *‘My La<1y:”—.an Indian master, could alienate the uttectiun of Tuno- 
jndge is always knighted. thy. Mrs. Frankland miglit lepinc and 

TMs night Frankland hoped might be—■ complain of her hubhand; but Timothy could 
nay, ho passionately longed that it shunld only look soinew hat grave; or, if much 
be—his bnal appcaiance in that arena, to prcsbcd, remark that “Massn hah bery much 
tigurc in wMch had lH>eu the dream of lus to wex him.’' 

Mghest youthful ambition. Tho hope of long, FranklaAd was naturally too aiistociatic 

perhaps intermiDable exile, from the ebuntry to have endured any degree of bociality in a 
in which he had lately sufibred so much, white servant: the tie which conmi ted him 
camp to his withered bpint like the rusli of with Timothy for so many ycaiw was luoio 
waters to the parclx'd traveller of the desert, like that wMch attaches a man to lus faithful 
It had already made him u new man. His dog, than the bond existing between a gcntlc- 

dormant sympatbies were awakened: his man and his domestic. It implied blind 

temper softened, Ms heart melted and over- fidelity and affection upon the one side, and 

fiowed. 'But once more be was to appear in unlimited protection upon the other. 
Parliament; and, like the phtrnix, he would Timothy was now well known about the 

ei^ire in purifying and revivifying fires; and, purlieub of the Iloube of Commons to tlie 

wl^n he had passed away, the memory of party-coloured loungers there, as Mr. Frank- 
bisertuTB might surely bo fotgoiteu, and men land’s servant—^* Frankland tlic Barrister, 
think of him in sonow than in ang<‘r. the famous nar ; ” and the jioor fellow had 
Though he had boon for months mon* or boon subjected to taunts and insults front 
less under the influence of fever, he seemed the liberals of the shoulder-knot, upon his 
in better and more tranquil spirits on tliis master’s apostacy, which the instinct of affic- 
eveniiig. Ho wrote me the last note T was tlon alone could have led him to comprehend 
ever to receive from him, witli an order for and conceal. Timotliy had ]>arried qr en- 
adniisidon into tho House of Commons, sdnl dnted these attacks with all the temper and 
a request that I would come and hear his patience he could muster, until this evening, 
IcM speech ttmi confession. 1 presumed, tliat when the iusolcnt varlets so jostled and 
he intended to maku some apology or vindi- crowded him as to throw tlie hooks ho carried 
cation of hi^ public conduck He informed into the mud, while they jeen'd him as usual 
me of his Indian prospects, and added a few with Ms masteris dibhonour. Ills fervid 
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African blood was raised to tbe boiling pitoh, 
and Timothy was skirtnuhing all around, in 
a kind of general blood streaming 

down liiH dJatorted visage, when his mastCT 
came up, and in a passionate, and what the 
by>sianders considered an imperious tone, 
demanded who had daied to insult bis seiv 
vant; at tlte same time, collaring and dragging 
forward a fellow, whom he supposed the 
ringleader in tiie assault. There was now 
a general rush and tumult; aud the negro, 
blind with rage, struck out with both hands 
at a man dressed like a respectahlo mechanic, 
who, he blubbered, was The dam rascal say 
Massa Frankland turn him coat.” 

The mortal pang which shot through the 
proud heart of Frankland may be imagined, 
as thu crowd raised a rude laugh, and yelled 
biick, in mockery, the W(»rds eniployed by 
the blark. Insult like tliis must have woiind 
to frenzy tiie sensitive mind of a mau of 
proud nature, who, from childhood, had been 
taught to cherish a feeling of |>erbonal dignity, 
morbid in its delicacy and excess. His pale 
liaughty countenance, distorted liy pasrion, 
and ills contcmiituouH and defying tone, were 
not suited to the humour of John Bull, who 
might naturally fancy himself entitled to a 
little fun at the exiienw of his own ])ensioner. 

Though tlie persons nearest at hand stood 
oiF in dccout respect, tlie yelling and hooting 
on the outskirts of the crowd tneroased, and 
Stones were thrown, uot at 'rhuothy, hut his 
master. Frankland had liccn thus hailed 
for some minutes, before he fell into a fit 
from the violence of his overwrought feelings. 
The savages became tame on tbe instant; 
and he was carried into the nearest coffee¬ 
house. lie was not long of recovering sense, 
and the recollection of his ])Ositiyn and duties; 
and, in spite of the bold dissuasiom of 
Timothy, the innocent cause of all this mis¬ 
chief, ho perristed in g<»ing to the House; 
Mid, accordingly, leaning on the black, stag¬ 
gered out, shivering, as the poor fellow, in 
Ids aflcctionate jaigoii, afterwards informed 
me, as 'f in an ague tit. 

The ir'peakcr was already in tlie chair; the 
members were fast gathering ; and Lord 
TilsiFs private Secretary had the satisfaction 
to report, by note, to his employer, then in 
the House of Peers, that Mr. FranUand was 
in his place, and sitting very quietly, as if 
concentrating his ideas. I was already at 
my post, and congratulated myself on being 
able to tell some of my acquaintances among 
the reportevB, that Mr. FranklMid was to 
redeem himself to-uiglit. 


This House was opened, the roatitie buriness 
despatched—and Franklwd’s hour wm oomA 
He seemed still buried in thought, abstiiaoted 
or absent; and one of the ministerial party 
on the bench beside lum, and actj[uainted 
with the programme of the night, hastily 
pushed by and whispered to him. He rose, 
and commenced with tlie customary words; 
but in a low and tremulous, though perfectly 
distinct voice ; tlie tones of wliich struck on 
my ear, as if they were the echo of tlie 
thrilling whispers of liis exquisitely inoda- 
lated, oratorical speoc'h. I’liere was a deep 
hush throughout tiie House, lie suddenly 
ceased. Still tiiere was unbroken respecifol 
silence. He attempted again and again to 
resume; but appeared spoil-bound, or as if 
his faculties had suddenly deserted him. l%o 
patience, the good-breeding—let me (pve it 
tlie true name—tlie bumane sytnpatiiy of 
his auditors with tiie fallen man, were, indeed, 
remarkable, time and ]dace considered. 

Tliore were some muffled encouraging 
(beers or rather murmurs: and the winks 
and w'hisiierH alaiut his subj(>ected condition, 
were, 1 am sure, not meant to be perceived 
by himself. Lord Byron has somewhere told 
of jioor Sheridan talking of himself aud bis 
misfoitunes until he at midnight would shed 
tears. Perhaps hu was maudlin,” observes 
Itis Lordship—“ and does nut this make it but 
the more affecting t ” I forget the words; but 
the sentiment is correct, and shows Byron to 
have had a m< tre jjrofound sensibility than I can 
discover in much of his most admired jKietry. 

In the House of Commons, there were a 
few men who could feel the deeper compas¬ 
sion for Frankland, that he Avas thus cast 
down — he who had stood so high—who had 
dione a light among his fellows. He sat 
down for, perhaps, about ten seconds, as if 
to recover himself. HE alone who has 
bieatiied upon man, and from the dust created 
the living spirit, can reckon tbe measure of 
agony whidi, in that brief space of time, 
may be sustained by the immortal essence. 

1 was almost paralyzed myself before Frank¬ 
land feebly rose aud again repeated by rote 
the customary words—^tlwm abruptly stopped, 
and, after a thrilling pause^ wliilipei^, ‘^Oen* 
tlemen, 1 fear I have forgot it all,'* aud bunt 
into an agoby of fears!-- 

While I biuathe, I shall flrom my muI 
detest the brutal ruffian, dinhonoiuring a 
chivalrous name, whose vodferoua 
preceding the words— 

** Maudlin, by Jove 1 " set tiio Houae into 
a roar. 
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Franklnnd, on the inetant, ratsad his head, 
drew himself op and back, and I^a^ed the 
unfeeling fox-hunter with a look which no 
one who beheld it can ever forget.-^His high 
spirit burst its earthy tenehiont: he fell for- 
wardj—and was borne away. 

It was a full half hour before I could trace 
whither he had been carried, so that I might 
follow himi I was shown to a locked-np 
chamber at the top of a neighbouring coffee¬ 
house, across ike tlu^hold of which lay the 
negro, grovelling like a dog, and howling in 
his despair. I passed over his prostrate bo<]y 
into the apartment.—Upon a long table, in 
the centre of it, lay, stretched in his clothes 
— I need tell no more. 

I turned down the comer of the napkin 
which covered the face, and started fnd 
thrilled to behold the very lineaments of the 
lofty and I>enign countenance which had first 
beamed upon me in the pit of Drary Lane 
seven years before, and which I bad never 
seen since then, until the present hour. 

* * * * 

Poetic justice ! It is, indeed, the merest 
chimera—a mockery for rhymers and fiction- 
ists to point their tales withal. Within less 
than two years, Mrs. Fronkland became the 
wife of Lo^ Tilsit's former secretary—a man 
certainly not ** of genius,” and one sufficiently 
prudent and bcnehced to satisfy even the 
desires of Mrs. Vane. The ladies declare that . 
Helena is more beautiful than ever, a finer I 


woman, and a more fashionable matron. Her 
bouse is still in Berkeley Square. 

As her carriage rolls past me, if in a quiet 
street,' she will smile and kiss her hand. 
Once, lately, she summoned me to its steps, 
as it drew up opj^iosite a simp in Bond Street; 
and, between the whiles that the cringing sho])- 
men brought out their wares, to he inspected 
at her ease, she said many kind things, and 
flattering things, almost in the voice of her 
sister Caroline, about my friendship for Mr. 
Frankland. 1 was even affected by the rush of 
tears which flowed to her “ riolet eyes,” until 
shosighed, “Poor Frankland and I would have 
been so happy, save for those wretched pecu¬ 
niary involvements ! — Apropos, you must call 
some morning, and see if we can make 
nothing of his masses of old papers.” 

There is a certain picturesque clmrchyard 
within a few miles of London, to which 1, 
every spring, for the last five years, have 
made an Easter Sunday-morning pilgrimage. 
Among its numerous monuments and tomli- 
siones, is one plain white marble slab, which 
bears this simple inscription 

JAMKS CIIAUI.ES rBANKlaNP, ESQ., 
llAnitlSTEIt AT I.AW, 

mEI> ON 7th AritlL 182-. aobti thirty-tm o. 

THIS STONE is EHKCTED TO HtS MEMOllV, 

BY UIS OHATEFtJL FKIENO, 

JOHN OREENE. 


THE SABBATH NIGHT’S SUPrER. 


They misconceive the character of tliis 
northern land w'ho imagine of its people as a 
cold, sullen, and ungenial race, shut up from 
the social charities, and incrasted with self- 
conceit,, spiritual pride, and gloomy bigotry; 
but they do Scotland, and their own under¬ 
standings, worse wrong, who imagind that 
this unsocial and austere national temper is 
derived from that Iiigh-hearted reformed faitli 
which, has ever alli^ itself with the spirit of 
independence, and the sternest assertion of 
tlie principles of civil liberty*,—which has 
disdained to truckle to eEpedielicy, and 
braved every peril in maintaining the char¬ 
ter wherewitib God has made man free. 

. The Sabbatical obscrvancf^s of Scotland 
especially,, have been misrepresented and 
ridiculed by those who am so .inconsistent in 
their boasted libere^y as to contend that the 
Scotsman, by coijffl^utlon a man of staid 


. deportment and serious thought, however 
warm or enthusiastic his inward feelings may 
he, is'a bigot and a fanatic, who would blot 
the sun from the firmament, and enshroud 
tlie face of nature with universal gloom; 
lieoause he wll not demonstrate his high 
enjoyment of the Day of Meet by frisking or 
carousing, — cricketing with the peasant of 
England, or capering under tlie green trees 
with tlie working-man of France. They 
will not pause to consider tliat, to him, the 
highest enjoyment of leisure, independently 
of. religious feelings, altogether, may be, “ to 
commune with his oivn heart, and be still; ” 
or, the season of public worsUp past, to'live 
apart in unbroketi ooinmunion with those to 
whom his heart is knit by the strongest ties 
of duty, and the sweetest claims of affection. 
The gay Sunday of the theatre And the 
Guinguettc, and tlie more boisterous mirth 
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of tlio tea-garden and tlie skittle-ground, 
would, to many a native of. Scotland, prove 
as joyless and burdensome on any day of the 
se ve3t, as indecent and profane on tke Sabbath, 
which lie consecrates to retirement ^d medi¬ 
tation, or restricts to family interoonrse and 
religions and intelloctoal exercises; regarding 
it as time redeemed to the self-examination 
and inward thought which his early moral 
and religious discipline have enabled him to 
employ aright and enjoy profoundly. Nor is 
it easy to say why liberal jraliticians and 
philosophers should almost £ 01*06 the Peojde 
on modes of enjoyment, on their one day of 
leisure, which they would consider quite 
unworthy of their own higher mental culti¬ 
vation and j>iirsuits. 

One Sabbath for the rich, and another for 
the poor—restraint upon the scanty enjoy¬ 
ments of the hard-toiling many, and impunity 
and bounty to the luxurious pleasures of the 
wealthy few—are at the same time so (jirectly 
subversive of the plainest precepts and in¬ 
junctions of that religion which recognises 
man’s complete equality in civil rights and 
in moral obligation, that wo have not one 
word to say for prohibitions that must press 
unequally. 

Those remarks detain us too long fro’u 
our story, which we meant to preface by the 
assertion, that the types of neither the Scot¬ 
tish Presbyterian, nor the English J’uritan, 
•were of the austere, sullcji, and cynical cha¬ 
racter which their adversaries have alleged. 
John Knox himself kept a cellar of good 
wine, and knew how to use as not abusing 
it. Prom the “ Memoirs of Colonel Hutchi¬ 
son,” and many other sources, we learn that 
the Puritans •were, in domestic life, accom¬ 
plished and enjoying, as well as learaed 
persons. Those who insist that our national 
Sabbath must he gloomy, because, in despite 
of nature, we do not, like Grimm’s German 
Baron, keep jumping over chairs and tables 
all day " to make ourselves lively,” are but 
shallow philosophers.—One redeeming social 
feature even they might acknowledge in 
our Day of Rest, — Tub SaUBATir Nioirr’s 
SuppEB. And wo trust that tlie venerable 
custom is not falling into desiietude. 

The family re-union^ and stated feast, "was 
at first almost a necessary consequence of 
long journeys to distant kirks, while tlte 
population of the country was thin and 
Mattered, and of those pr^osterous and 
interminable diets of sermonizing, which 
made Sunday literally a fast-day, until the 
evening. Tlien, indeed, the kitchen-fii*es 


were lighted up,—then the fleah-p<H® seethed 
and diffused a savouiy steam, or thd ArocAe 
spun round in the rural Manae, and in all 
the Idea ha’-houses in the parish, or^comfort- 
ahle dwellings ** within hutgh.” At the close 
of his hard day’s work, the reverend labourer 
was entitled to his social meal, of better than 
ordinary fare—“a feast of fet things 
hospitably shared with the chance guest, 
the modest young helper, or the veiterahle 
elder. Nor was there wanting, if such were 
the taste and tetn|»er of tlic reverend presider 
at the banquet, the zest of the clerical joke 
that promoted blameless hilarity and easy 
digestion. The manse set the custom to the 
parish. Now, to have insisted that the douce 
minister, with his family, or the decent 
firmer, with his lads and losses, should, to 
i^ow their holyday feelings, first scamper 
here and tlicre all day—any way far enough 
from home — and tlien go out of doors, to 
frisk, like so many young ntaulinfi, in the 
moonlight, would be about as intolerant as 
to compel the champagne-loving Galilean to 
swallow, for his especial enjoyment, the 
smoky-flavoured Glenlivet toddy with which 
tire Scotsman solrerly crowned the banquet 
of the Sabbath Night. 


In the family of Adam Hepburn of the 
Fernylees, i/te Sabbath Nights Supper had 
been a standing family festival for several 
generations. The little quiet bustle of pre¬ 
paration among the women, the better fare, 
tire rrtore inspirited looks, the expanding 
social hearts, had become a thing of inviolate 
custom, follow'ing the solemnities of fanrily 
•worship as regularly as the observance of 
that domestic ordinance. The venerable 
head of the Uousc wortld then tell of tire times 
when Cargill, and llenwick, and Rutherford, 
and other poterrt diviires of the evil times. 
Fathers and Mighty men in Israel, burning 
and shining lights in a darkened land, hod, 
when fleeing before the bloody Bird persecut¬ 
ing house of Stuart,—from whom the curse . 
would never deptirt!—by their blessings and 
their prayers Irullowed the hospitalities which ,■ 
•they shared in this very dwelling; and t^t 
althuagHI"tiio tlren inmates of Fernylees hi^ 
been proscribed,' and often severely m-olcted,; 
for harbouring the men of .God, their' sub¬ 
stance had ralher increased tluin diminished 
under this oppression, which they felt, not 
for themselves, hut for the faitirful of the 
land, and the afflicted Church of Scotland, 
tried in tire furnace. 
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No one had ever Hfitened with irtofe atten¬ 
tion to these noble talcA, of doing and dtvrini< 
for consdence* eakc, than Chnrlee lleplnim, 
the youngest son of the family of Fenij’locs, 
who was bom to admire with cnthusiaHni, 
but not yet to emulate^ the dirtues of those 
heroic sufferem. 

The elderly female aervant who super¬ 
intended Adam Hepburn’s househol«l, had 
been more than usually provident of the 
erOatiire-comforts destined to rover bis board 
on the particular night on wbicli our story 
opens. The drcumstances of the family 
made it a time of more than ordinary tender¬ 
ness and solemnity. The following morning 
was to witness the tinal bioach and disrujt- 
tion of all that now remained to be taken 
away of the young props of the roof-tree lif 
the house of Fcmylees. The elder daughter, 
who had home the chilts of celibacy, ten 
years after her three sisters were marritd, 
was to leave the home of her youth to sojourji, 
as her old father in his prayer expressed it, 
in the allusion he made to her cireumstances 
as a bride, in the tents of strangeis. But it 
was the going forth into the oil, unknown, 
and dTea<ied w<n‘Jd, of one who from infatu y 
had, by his fascinations and his vtiy errors, 
excited far none of fear and of hoite, one 
over whom his’fallici’s heart ye.uned wliilc 
his spirit travailed, that the old man dAvelt, 
in his devotions, with a touching and simple 
pathos, and poured forth his feelings in that 
Scriptural language and imagery familiar to 
his lips, replied to hy Uie low, involuntary 
sob of a married sister of the youth who wa« 
the object of these fervent petitions, and by 
the sympathetic chord touclu'd in the staid 
bosom of Tihby hllHott, the above-mentioned 
elderly serviug-woman. The contagion even 
spread to old Uobin, the sheidieid. 

When the worshippers mso from Ilnur 
knees, and fumed t«» the neatly-spread tal>le, 
on which was alri'ady laid the apparatus for 
tlie feast, the aged father sinking in his high- 
hacked chair, shaded Ins thin temples with 
his hand ; and remained sihmt, &s if his spirit 
wore yet within the veil. 

Charles lleplmm lutired to the porch wilh 
his married sister—they w^re silently, hand 
in hand, standing, looking out upon the 
stars'—when the ancient maid-servant ap¬ 
peared : — and “ 0 Charlie, my man,” was 
the whisper of the motherly Tiohy, asdryingi 
her eyes with her apron, she jwabcd out into 
the kitchen, which was in a wing of the 
tenement, My man, Charlie, if ye be not a 
good Imm now,” — bhe liad gone on before 


Charles could reply, if ho had been inclined or | 
able to speak. 

Tihby Elliott was on this night a woman 
cumhei^ with many cares. “Gie ye tlie 
hroehe a twirl, Robin,” was her first cry.— i 
** 1 w'ould no like, nor you either, but to see 
things right and mcnsiu* in the Ha’ House 
o’ the ]<’cmylecs, and a son and u daughter j 
going in the same day frae under its roof- 
tree.—Fetch down that Iwwen o’ eggs, Robin; 
we’se have a drappit egg with the stoved 
eorocks, the breed o* Charlie’s spranglod gamo 
hens he w'ss so proud of langsyne, poor 
callant. But, oh, man i heard ye ever tlie 
anld Master sac powcifu’ in intereeswon as 
this night, it’s weel to he seen who lies 
next Ills lieart’s kernel—his motherless son ! 
—Ami no other woiuU*r; for, with all liis 
faults—and they are neither few nor far to 
seek —a hettei'-hearted youth, of the name, 
never emssed the door-step of the Kernylees 
in all its generatious.” 

“If ye gie him a* his ain way, and keep 
Ins jMrtiches ntutli o’ siller,” replied tlie sheji- 
lienLwhowas of tin* sjM‘cies of dry humorists 
not ran* in Scotland in his cifuditioii. 

“ And wliat for should he no’ liavi his uin 
gait, and gold in goupeus^” cried Tihby, 
who, hy the way% \\ as in general much h ss 
indulaeiit to the faults of Charles than was 
her friend the shepheni, who had loved him 
from the d.iys of fishing with a crooked pin, 
and shooting with hourtroe guns, though he 
know, wlut iiidasl was no longer u hocret, 
that th'* y outli possessed a fatal facility and 
unsteadiness of cliaiacter, aln*ady y ielded to 
to an extent that alarmed those who loved 
Jiiiti he*!!, for his rectitude as much as for Ins 
worldly prosperity. 

It is not uncommon to find in a large family 
one iweuliarly gifted child, to endow whom 
nature seems to have robbed the otluTs of 
geni UK, beauty, and attraetivenesH. t’harles 
Heplmin, by seven years the youngest, was 
“the llower of the flock of Ferny lees,” loved, 
indulged, spoiled, as far as a gracious temper 
and a generous heart will spoil; and that, 
alas, was in hie ca.se far enongh! He had 
been the caressed plaything, the jx’tted child, 
the jiauipcred sehool-boy of his brothers, hut 
particnlarJy of liis younger sisten. But at 
the age of twenty-four, the overweening 
afieetion of his aged father nioxie remained 
unimpaired, increased, deepened by the vciy 
causes whicli alienated other hearts. He who 
had the most snfFcred, still loved tlie most. 
Nor to a stranger did this seem wonderful. 
Look in the open, genial, and handsome 
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countenance of Charles, and Ills besetting sins 
could not be imagined of yeiy deep- dye; 
spend with him a quietly social, or brightly 
convivial hour, and all errors or defects of 
character had disappeared before the charm 
of his manner, and were forgotten or denied 
to exist. Yet their undeniable existence had 
crushed and grieved the spirit of his venerable 
father, and fallen hard on the ^ortened 
means that were to sustain his old age in 
humble independence. Nor was Charles 
unaware of any part of this; and the re¬ 
proaches of his elder brother, a man of quite 
opposite temper, or the affectionate remon¬ 
strances of his married sister, were less severe 
than his own frequent bitter self-npbraidings. 
Now he stood on the threshold of a new life. 
Hope was once more da%vning upon him, 
after repeated disappointment, not the less 
afflictive tliat it was self-caused; and his 
sanguine, bold, and happy temi>er, rose to 
meet the new crisis. 

Charles liad received what is usually termed 
a good education. But it could not have 
• been the wisest,' for its early fruits were not 
soul-nnrture, nor wisdom and peace. He 
liad been highly distinguished at the Univer¬ 
sity of Glasgow; and his father, who liad 
in his own heart early devoted him to the 
service of the altar, secretly rejoiced in the 
hope of seeing him an ornament of the 
Church. But his natural abilities and ad¬ 
vantages of education had not yet been 
improved even to any worldly pui^ose. 

“ To throw all his lear to the cocks, and 
lea'vt! us! ” said the old shepherd, while Tibby 
and himself discussed the circumstances of 
the family and the prespeots of the cadet, 
witli the freedom assumed by all menials, 
and justifiable in old attsushed domestics: — 
“ It is grieving.” 

** And would yc have had liim play the 
hypocrite—pretend to a gift and n call to 
preach,the Go^l—when it’s ower weel kent 
Bob Burniif light-headed baUands aye came 
far readier to Charlie than the Psalms of 
David in metre,” cried Tibby Elliott, honest 
indignation, giving energy to her tones, as on 
her knees she ladled or fished np the salted 
goose and greens, tliat were to act vis-ehvis, 
to her stewed eerooks, AnffHee^ chickens. 

“ Houts, tuts, woman; ye arc owerly 
strait-laced for tlus day o’ tlie world; “what 
would have ailed Charlie to have graned 
away among the auld leddies till he had 
gotten Ihe caul, and the patron’s pretmtaHm 
too, and- a good sappy down-sitten, when, I 
daursay, be could have seen the wisdom o’ 


I being a wee bit ttra4aoed,like his neij^bbour 
ministers, and ou bis peremptem befiuu i^lk 
ony way. With eighteeu or twenty dbabler 
rictual stipend, a new Manse, and a piece 
gude glebe-land, it’s no sae dooms difficult iO 
be a douce pari^ minister as ye trow, Tibby. 
I would un^rtake the job myself for half 
pay., Gi’e our young Chevalier a blaok 
gown and Geneva ban’s, and let him alette 
for a year or two to settle down, an4 I'll 
wad he’s turn out a great gun o’ the Gospei.” 

“ Ye profane knave! ” cried Tibby, riiakmg 
her fist in the face of her old friend, between 
jest and earnest; " Have ye been reading 
Tam Pen, (^Paine]] tliat ye speak sae lightly 
o’ ministers ! Mr. Charles, with all his 
backslidings, is no sae far left to hiuiseif as 
tip lay a rasli, uncalled hand on the Ark,— 
and the Lord w'ill bless him for it. He is 
the bairn, as I can testify, o’ many a secret 
prayer. 1 do not misdoubt to sec him the 
grandest merchant in a* Liveipool yet. Sore 
trial as it has been to the kind, gude, auld 
Maister, crossed in his pride, and spulyied in 
his purse, to see Charles stick in the wark 
o’ the ministry.—-But redde the gait there, 
till I carry ben the supper.” 

“ Ye like a’ to make a sicker bargain you 
unco-gudo folks, Tibby. A sappy foretaste 
here, and a- ” 

^Now Robin, yo Radical, hold the scorning 
tongue o’ ye; — would yc see the Maister 
scrimpit o’ h>s Sabbath night’s supper, wi’ a’ 
his bairns liappy about him ? ” 

** That would I not, lass; tliougli 1 might 
just as weel like the auld time when rent 
was light, though woo* less by the stone, and 
when the Man and the Woman eat at the 
master’s board-end. Iwish the auld Maister 
no scant measure o’ a* good things. May 
blessings be multiplied on him and Ms. May 
the upper and the nether springs bo his 
portion ! and his also, the tliought of whom 
lies heavy on bis spirit, this night 1 ”—The 
old man reverently lifted the bonnet off Ms 
sUvered head as he uttered these good wishes 
for his master, to which the friendriiip and 
daily iutercuurse of threescore years gave the 
fervour of a prayer. 

lu a lighter tone, Robin added, nearly as 
much ashamed of strong, or deep emotion, as 
if ho had been a man of tiic world instead of 
a sbeplierd of tlic Border hills,—“We can 
a’ take jirccious good care o’ ourselvesj Tibby; 
save just the auld Maister himself, aiid'the 
young Chevalier. There’s canny Mr, Gilbert, 
our auldcst hopei,—let number one alone to 
see after him.. And as for mim Miss Mysie, 
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I’ll wager sbe'a thinking more tliis nighty 
Sabbath though it he, of her bridal fal-als, 
and the blankcte and bheets she can new frae 
the Femylees, to he*’ new hame, and of the 
hkuidred more pounds o' tocher she sliould 
have had, had so much noi been spent on 
Charlie's learning, than o* the father's house, 
and the kindred she’s leaving, and tlie \\itless, 
glaikct brother she is parting from.” 

Tibby could not dispute tliis affirmation. 
With the goose unoking on the eutsietfe, 
between her hands, she halted to remark, 
that ** The deadening o* natural affection, 
the sure sign o’ the rampant growth of pride, 
prodigality, and the love o’ hlthy lucre, was 
among the sorest of the defeetions of these 
sinfn* times ; when gear sindered the hearts 
nature lind made the sibbest.” 

Tile time was gone by, when the man and 
the laoman sat at the board>eud of the house 
0* the Femylees; ]»iit on tliis night of peculiar 
solemnity, the old reMpectable pair who occi'- 
pied the kitchen, wore invited into the pailour 
to drink pros]>erity to the departing inmates; 
the otlier servants were on the new system, 
lodged in bothies, save one young girl, Tibby’s 
aide-de-camp. This invitation was made on 
the motion of Charles, who was himself the 
hearer of it, and wrho returned with Tibby 
under his ann, suiirking and smoothing down 
her newly-donned clean apron, Robin Steele 
following, with his ijucerest, funniest face, 
and his bread blue bonnet, en chapeau hras. 
Cold, and lialf-offended, though the bride- 
elect might look from under her dropt eyelids, 
the countenance of thec{alcfMaister,and even 
those of the married daughters of the family, 
brightened in welcome of this addition to the 
party. Robin’s Ymmg ChepaHer diligently 
tilkd the glass of Charles’s Greystcelf* —such 
were their old coi'essing names for each other 
—caressing after the humorous fashion of 
Scottish wooing, of “ nipping and scratching.” 

The heart of Uie patriarchal farmer, at the 
head of the hoard, appeared to become lighter, 
for the whispered, Ualf-heanl, kindly jibes, 
passing below the salt. 

“ What can I do for you, Robin, and for 
you too, Tibby,” whispered Charles, “ in 
yonder far-away big town?” The conside¬ 
rate maiden paused. 

“ Send her a sure ae<^ount o’ the stale o’ 
the Gospel in Whirlpool,” whispered Robin, 
siuihng, and winking. ** And him,” retorte^ 


* drrytteel, the name, fovr nallves of Scotland naod 
ba tuld, givMaby James tUo Foniili, when a boy, to 
tb« DougUs.^ Till* young Frotmidel wm callea tUo 
Ckevatur. ^ 


Tibby, snelly, be sure ye send him a tound 
preta” (Robin’s name W a Radical news¬ 
paper,) ** tdiovring how the nation is going to 
wrack, and the won’ rising.” 

** E’en let it be sae,” rejoined tlic shejihcrd 
laughing. ** That is, if it cost ye no expense. 
I’m not particular about the age, if the doe- 
triuo’s sound when it comes; the Whig jorents 
are grown as wersh and fiizionless as -— ■■ ” 
what w'e cannot tell, for the conversation 
swelled into a higher key, and became more 
general and lively. Charles was allowed to 
replenish tlie punch-bowl once ; imt the 
motion for anotiier was promptly opposed 
by Tibby, and ijuietly overruled by the 
Master. And the youth, just beginning to 
taste “ tile sweet o’ tlie night,” wished Sunday 
had been Monday. It was, as Robin Steele 
aftervvaids sorrowfully remarked, tlie founda¬ 
tion of all his faults, that ** He ne’er kenned 
when to stop.” Long before the coiiv iviality 
had reached the pitch to which Charles was 
attuned, the table had lieon cleared, and the 
“ Big Ha* Bible ” again placed upon it. Mr. 
lleplium recpiested, on this night, that his 
friends should sing with him and his children, 
the scriptuial paraphrase of the chapter vvhii h 
be called on his son, C^iurles, to read, the 
vision of the I’atriarcli, as lie journeyed to 
Padauaram,—the covenant pillar of Bethel. 

The devotional feelings of Cliarles Hephurii, 
though he had made shi|>w re< k of his intended 
profession, were still as warm and excitable 
as his convivial syni])athi«s. When that 
beautiful hy nm, 

“O God of Bethel,” 

was sung, v hich so powerfully blonds human 
charities witn heavenly trust, every hbre of 
his frame was vibrating. Repelled by the 
seeming coldness of those around liim, who 
could novv% as he seornfiilly thought, quietly 
say good night, and retire to bed, he wan¬ 
dered out beneath the st ars. Tlie very natural 
thought rose as he gared around ; “ What 
shall have occurred to me, before I look again 
on Femylees, and share my dear Fathen^a 
Salhath Night's Supper ?” 

There would probaldy have ajipeared little 
beauty in the scene on which tlie moon was 
now rising to any one whose eyes had not, 
like those of Charles, first opened upon this 
nook of earth. The Ferny Usm was a lather 
liare, extensive pasture farm, lying on “ the 
wintcr-sliaded ” side of a range of Border 
hills, near the foot of which, on a gentle 
ascent, stood the thatched farm-house. A 
few small arable fields and rushy meadows, 
stretched out in front and along the hohn, hy 
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the side of tlio river, a humble stream, yet 
not unknown in Scottish song. Around^ Jay 
the open pastures, running up into tlie hills, 
ami covered with patches of /<t», and strag¬ 
gling tufts of juniper and gorse, or shelving 
into hollows and little glades interspersed 
with natural coppices of hazel, alder, and 
sloe-thom. On one hand was a low range 
of Ijothies and farm-oflim: on the other, 
about e({ui-dlHtant, rose, on an aiiy mound, 
the barn-yard, exactly on the bile of ihe old 
Peel-house of the Femyloes. Its massy 
sunken wall or bulwark was part of the 
original strueture. Four very large ash trees 
had remained here, and, save one, thriven, 
since the times of the Border raids. On the 
paidially blasted ash the tyrant baron of the 
Feriiylees (which W'as now a fraction of 
a ducal domain,) had hung Judon Ker, a 
Border thief, whose prowess was recorded in 
one of 1’ihby Flliott’s balla<ls. In a nest, 
or cmdle, amid its withered hrauches, the, 
hoy Charles had found an ont-look far up 
and down the valley, and a place removed 
from the hustle of thu family, in which to 
con his hook in quiet, — Charlch, the youth, 
a bpot “ for mnniiating sweet and hitter 
fancies,” and for a repentance too seldom 
followed hy good fruits. 

He once again swung himself up into his 
old nestling place ; and, on the eve of a new 
existence, east liis thoughts backwards upon 
his few and e\ il days, from the time that he 
had left the Hnivorsity. llis course ha»l 
heeu a series of cirors and of failures in 
various attemjds to obtain a living, alternat¬ 
ing with ]>eriod8 of coin]»lete idleness, spent 
often in bittemess ^vhile lounging about his 
father’s farm. Thougii Charles was hut t<H> 
]>rone to divide the blame of his misconduct 
witli others, and to find it in any cause save 
the true one, it was not in a season like this, 
when unveiled couscieiice arraigned hia 
thoughts, to listen to her soieuiu deliverance 
]ironounced on his conduct, that he could 
deceive himself, llis elder brother and 
sister had treated him with eolduesR,—liad 
scowled upon liim as tlie idle waster of his 
fatlLepH substance, which w'as nddiery of their 
rights. What he called their selfislincss 
usually raised his indignation; but his feel¬ 
ings were moderate at this hour, and did 
more justice to his just, if not very generous 
or cordial relatives. While this train of 
thought and sentiment absorbed tlm young 
man, his affairs still formed the tlieme of 
the kitchen fireside, to which the shepherd 
had returned to light his pipe, after supper- 


ing the steed that was to bear Cliarles away 
early in the morning to a spot traveled by 
the Carlisle mail, and to which liis 
was to accompany him on^e pony. 

** I have no brew of this sudden journey, 
Robin,” said the thoughtful Tihby. ^ Ye 
see how ill fit that lad is to take care of him¬ 
self : anither bowl ou a Sabbath night i lie’s 
not fit to be trusted frae hame—^his wild aits 
are far from being a’ sown yet, or I’m sair 
mtsta'cn.” 

^‘And no place fitter tllan the Femylees 
to drap tiiem, where I’m sure there’s no want 
o' geese to pick them up,” stdd Robin, in a 
humour betsvec&l mirth and bitterness. No 
one foresaw tlie dangers of his friend Cliarles’s, 
ebaraeter more clearly than himself; but he 
saw fartlier, and looked hopefully to the 
future effects of the young man’s early train¬ 
ing, and to the natural strengtli of his nndcr- 
standiug yetrorreeting errors in whose source 
were iniuglod 

8b much of Earth—to mnrh of Hessen, 

. And Burh iinpettiouH hlootl. 

The thick over-spnading branches of **Ju- 
don’s ash,” had for generations formed 
a kind of cliapelry to the farm-house of 
Femylees. It was tlie fortune of Charles 
Ilephnni to he now, as it drew on to mid¬ 
night, the involuntary listener to his graj'- 
haired fathOT*8 earnest prayers for himself. 
Witli feelings he lislened, from which svo 
withdraw in reverence, though their fountain 
was no deeper than the breast of a gay and 
very tbonglilloss young man. 

Tlie lingering influence of these feelings 
made him listen with more than ordinary 
patience and humility, to the final warning 
and lecture with wJiieh Robin and Tihby 
crntiiitouHly favfiured him. 

“ Dinua let vvise Mr. Gilbert be casting ye 
up ill our dish,” said the shepherd, appealing 
to a s])(‘cicH of motive, at all times too power¬ 
ful with Charles. 

“ And oh, CJmrlie,” wailed tiie privileged 
and now weeping maiden, “be wise now, like 
a dear haini, and bring not shame upon the 
honest house of Femylees; and the gray 
hairs o’ the Maister, with sorrow to the 
grave.” I 

Charles could not rejdy then ; but seven¬ 
teen miles off, and ten hours later, when he I 
shook hands with the shejdierd, as the mail 
came uji, he said with the frank cordiality 
and sanguine confidence that kept the hearts 
his follies would have alienated; “You shnll 
hear how steady a fellow I am growing, 
Robin. Don’t despair of seeing inC) though 
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going ont a poor clerk, Mttyor of Liverpool With what exultation did Tibhy carry 
yet} while wise Gibby, at homo yonder ’* —this intollSgence to Jlobin, that sanve after- 
The ooach-hoim drowned the prognostication noon, as she sow liiin woaxing the Hogj/s down 
of the young prophet^ whateter it might be, the braes overhanging tlui village. Scarcely 
regawtiog hie staid, industrions fatrother; and could ho pieraU with her to keep from taunt- 
he monjtted and was whirling over tiie moor, ing the penurious brother with the generosity 
^ule his fbUowed liixn with glisten- of the prodigal son, —“Ye wot not laM,^' 

ing eyes. Robin said, “ the band bargain and sore stiifo 

(lilheit has with a lady wife, down-looking 
And ftow two years had passed over the merkste^and the ransom rent of the Peniy- 
house of Fernyle^ unmarkid by any im- Iccs.” 

portant ciiange, save that Tibby kllbdt Tibby was a woman, and, therefore, though 
fimeied, with some truth, that hex old master alniust always kind, not always perfectly 

looked a doren years older, and Robin SteeJe reasonable. “ Ye*lJ see Cliarlte Jfepbnm 

silently romarked the increasing dlffiruHy bigg u*> a braw selatcd bouse with a byir at 

with wlilch he mot the lialf-j early rent-daj. the gait-end, and mak’the auld Maisterwalk 

FVequent and various in the s ime period iiad dotm the town with his gold-headed cane yet,” 

l»ecn the shifting fortunes of diaries Jlejv was htx frequent boast; Init till the aeeom- 

hum; and flattering, painful, ami (Outra- plishment ot these jirophceies, whkh some- 

dictory the accounts received of and from times made the saint-hke old man smile, ho 

him. Wow all promised prosperity, and thomrhttnlly ]ai<] asijb* tho gi eater part of 

Robin received a hnlMojK*!! newspapers by tin'money sent him, feiuint, that Cbailes was 

dne post; and next time it was beatd, fiom not yet past all his expensive follies, nrid 

some chance source, that Charles had again therefore not above want for hinihelt. And 

lost his employment, or had as o**ual aiian- be congiatulated himself on this forethout,lit, 

doned it. wdion, after another long silenet, it was heaid 

Wise OUlievt had married, in the moan- by aciidont, from aueiglibouniig famiei,wbo 

wliile, and brought home his wife ; whuh had been at Livtipool to sell liis wmd, th.it 

made Tibby jmidently abdientc to avert a diailcs Ife^diuru was meiiied! Tibby’s 

virtual dethronement. She retired to a small hist Imiiulso was indignation ; lint she «np- 
cottage, in a thriving village, some miles oft, pivssed lior own feelinss to span those of 
the recent creation of tlie wool of the adjoin- Jier master. “We’ll lie sure to get a litttr 

ing hilla. In a few months her “kind, gudo, next week,” she would wiy, nt the spare 

auld Malster,” sunendenng his eonci'rus into weekly S<ibbat}i Wight’s Snpper, lo which 

the hands of his elder son, on a very slender some oM friend or neighbour often cume in, 

ammity, to terminate with his lease, made iminvited but welcome. “Postage, Mr. 

the andent maiden happy, by becoming her (‘harles knows to be no light charge: ye am 

lodger, or rathnr the master of her cottage. aye eonqilainingo’ the }iarliamenterH, ttobin; 

The trusty Roliiii Steele, who still livid at will ye get them to take off that jiost-lotter 
the farm, often joined their family w'orship cesa that brings s.ie meikle heart-break to 

on the evenings of Sundays; and so far poor wives, widow women, and lanely 

as Tibby*i» moans and management would mothers. But I’kc warrant mo Mi. ThaiJes, 

stretch, the SannAin Nious’s Suvern, pro- now’ that he is a married mon, witli the care 
scribed by the moie reflned mann'uw of the of a family upon his head, in another guess 
modem lady of Fcmylees, was not yet w’holly thing. I never saw the wise man yet that 
wanting to the venerable anid Maister; nor maniage did not solier and steady.” 
was the health of Charles evbt forgotten by Even to such slender consoldtioii tlio old 
Robin, H evei’ the father s)>oke of him, father would txy to smile. Of the new ties 

whom lift thoughts seldom left, it was to and duties Charles liad taken upon himself, 

thei^ two humble friends that his < onffdinga in a distant land, he knew nothing: but ho 

w«N made; his fears and hopes, .and frais imped, ami piayed; and his heart revived, 

again. In a flt of genexona^ though and grew strong in its trust, when his sou’s 

wliat mftplaoed indig^tion, Uharlos, usually next letter called upon him to send his con- 
a most imgulor oouiiapendeilit, wrote hoaliN gratulations to the gentle English ghl who 
when he Ifgfmed tho terms on whidi his had preferred hU Charles to wealthier snitors, 
father had aorrendered his l^nase, encloring and a grandsire’s blessing to the new-boru 
*11 of hia yetifa aahw^ thnt hit eo^ reaHae, infant, named, in pride and fondness, by his 

Any pound#!, > venerated name. It had Vt n then that 
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CUarleii, ever the man of had written 

home, and tlien, under the indacuce of new^ 
horn foelinji'i, h« had vowed, on the Upa of 
his <'luld, a futai-o life of wiadom and fuvu- 
iipHH of jmTiiose—-a lesolation kept for three 
lonf{ montliR. At the end of that time hie 
wife requested to add a postaoriptto lua letter 
home,—foi Fem;^leeB was brill called hmne, 
—ill which bIic declarcil herself, though cast 
off by her frieiida, for what they considered 
lor imprudent choice, to he, as the wife of 
(''haties, the hdppient woman in Knglond. 
'J'hCTt was that in the ]>hrase wjiioh made 
the old father fear, that, bhort an liei term of 
married life liad heeu, it had not oil been 
thus ha]>))y. And he was i ight. The young 
}tah —audthe wife was very young—had 
not been maii^ wet'ks manicd, when Clmrlcs, 
h^ his frequiiitly rceuiving iiiattentioiiH and 
imprudem los, lost an advantageous einploj- 
iji'iit. Tlun eaiueaboasonof great haidslup 
and 1*1 ivatioii, in whuh every flung faihd hut 
the afleitiou which unit italbuSermg deepened 
iHtwun them into unutteiable teiideimsb. 
till, well msj till stmiigest-minded of the 
hum 111 me diead tlio Hubdiiing toiee of evil 
liiilut, and guard ugaiubt the >ery ii]q>earanee 
of evil, when CharleB Ilejiburn, now feeling 
to madness the foll^ and iiiieitjr of liis own 
unsteady e onduet, and jianlom'd tnues witli- 
oiit numhir, lould <igam fall into eiioi! 
His iinal lapse was more pardonable in tJie 
iinmeduite causi, than many of h's foinui 
niibadventuies, though it ehancid to he 
atteudofi b} worse oojiscfjiicnees; for, though 
the Icaat, it was the last diop in tlie uvirflow- 
iiig cup. 

bi\ months before, when sunk^n tlie very 
diptlis of uuher>, bhuunul by his guy eoiu- 
panions, and looking forward to the last 
ovtieimty of poverty; and when, hut foi the 
sake of hib wife, he would htueficd to the 
ends of the earth to avoid or ameiiil he foi- 
tuucs, ho once more found emj'lojTiient «, an 
inferior clerk to nn extensive company, the 
senioi paitner of wlucli was a native of 
Scotland. Their business was tliiefly with 
tlio United States, h'oc uomo weekft iJie 
punctuality and diligence of Charles w'cro 
quite evcmplar}'. Air. JDennistoim began to 
hope that the liad business character which 
his young countryman univeisally Ivoie in 
Livoipool, was unfounded oi exaggerated. 

“ Now hnvoms sweep ^ean,” said the cau¬ 
tious Mr. William Smith, a junior partner-, 
promoted fiom the quUl and packing-cord, 
for iudu'^tr}' and attention. He luvd, indeed, 
been very unwilling to reedve tke braiKfed 
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clerk, who, amnpg otlwridns,w!aai)a4BiMri)ao^ 
to have committed iivit of fhyttrn* Mfi* 
Smitli woe right. The eld leavpo ridU 
mented iu the congritirrioti «| Hephttm; and 
bimultannonsly wilh the aiac»v«iy of il^a 
buperior inteU^niBe in some deparimeftta <n, 
husinesB, came the painfal oiqieiieiiiM ihgt 
had been forced upon all his omployena The 
temptatiouA of moeiety, pleasure, and whAtho 
called fiicndship, returned wirii unmit^fated 
foico upon their fascinated viotiui, '(^rce 
times ill the course of tiie twelve^ mimthB he 
had hocn dibchaigcA and roBtored Upon pve- 
inisQb of amendment. The last time to -the 
tears and iiitercessions of hia wife, whom, 
as a despemto e-spedient, Charles had hiim- 
hled himself so far as to permit to plead fhr 
linn. Mr. Ponnistoau prmiounoed hia 0 (Ma< 
duct “ ruinous,” sudi as bo could not over¬ 
look, save for Mrs. IJcphurn^s sake, just ^is 
once. And could Agues, whu loved so tenderly 
and hoped ho laigliUy, doubt that now hor 
hiisbaud, icstorcd to comfori and respoota- 
bibt'i, would be skadj/-^he all that was 
WKiitiug to make hei, ]ioor and unregarded an 
she was become, bIiII “ tbe hapiucat woman 
ill liiiiglaiid.” Ojioe again ovU habit pre¬ 
vailed over the binceie but iuiitm resolution 
oi Ilepbiirn. 

Ill the bitter cold morning of the 20tli of 
January, 1 «—flu young wife of Charles 
JJcpbum— and she was still under nineteen 
—bat iu the bingle poor apartment they 
niited tlio week, liubhing her moaning 
(liild; and at tiie same time preparing coffee 
for her husband’s bieakfast, to be rcody 
agaiiibt tlu* naniile he -w'ould awake. She 
knew that he slept too long. Ueor eyes, 
lieavior from u loug night of watching than 
from teais, for of late she seldom wept, were 
iiiounituJly h'*ked on her infant, and tlien a 
single tear stole down the check, tlim itnd 
sunken fiom tlie “peachy bloom” once oele- 
lirated in Charles's sonnets. The siiow-driit 
wab bpiamug without, and the twilight was 
gray and dull enough ,tbat moruing, in this 
narrow and mean street of a busy and 
exowded pait of Liverpool. 

Agneh had ojiened but a small part of the 
bhuttcr, that her husliand might obtaiu 
another half-hour’s sleep after his proloti|19d 
revel Tlio vlo<‘k of a neighliouring churdiji 
btruck a lato hour. Ktaiiiiig at the aoiUifi, 
she stoic on tip-toe to the aide of tlie ked, and 
gazed, through now fast-gatlimdon teii||% 
the sleeper, the dmmer wlictheg hWfiike or 
asleep! —geptly pressed her «fM %a tg hk 
ttubhed brow,—>and turned waijir,^ $pf!t oi 
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her movements had been, they hod awaked 
the restless slumbeier; and she was but seat¬ 
ed, with her child in her lap, when be tossed 
aside tlie curtain. 

“You are up already, Agnes, love:—I’m 
afraid I kept you up very late last night too j 
surely you did not watch for me I But what 
a glorious night, Agnes! how Burns himself 
would have enjoyed it;—a glorious niglit! 
a Noctes Amhrosianfe /’* 

I’here was no immediate reply. 

“Was Bums a married man?” at last 
whispered the Englishwoman, whoso young 
silvqry voice was already touched with sor¬ 
row ; and she leaut her head on the bosom of 
her child. 

“ Married 1 ay, to be sure ; have you foi'- 
gotten ‘Bonny Jean,' and the little charming 
song you made me teach you — ‘ When first 
I went a wooing of you ?”* cried the Scots¬ 
man, with some impatience of his wife’s 
ignorance on points so familiar to himself. 
“ You have tlien forgotten ‘ Of all the airts 
the wind can blaw,”’ he went on, in a half- 
reproachful, half-playful tone. 

“ Oh, no, no, I have not forgotten tliat.” 

“ Then, quick^ Agites dearest, get me some 
tea—not coffee to-day—my throat is jmrehed, 
and my head aches like a hundred fiends. 
Fetch your son here, and I will nui*so hhn 
till you get breakfast; I trust he is better to¬ 
day. But when did you get up, love? I 
hope yon did not sit for me : I dare say it 
was two o’clock before 1 got home.” 

Agnes did not now say how much later it 
had been, nor yet how long she had held her 
solitary vigil. She placed the hoy in his 
father’s arms, and hastened to procure a 
small quantity of tea with her almost last 
shilling. While she moved about the room, 
Charles, still under the excitement of his 
I’evcl, talked wildly of the u it, the gaiety, 
the national feeling, the rapturous convivia¬ 
lity, with which his friends and himself, 
men of different nations, Scottish, English, 
Iri^i, and Amwican, united by the bond of 
enthusiastic admiration, hod celebrated tlie 
hirth-day of Scotland’s immortal bard: — 

And t&e bonds they grew tighter -the more they were 
wet. 

He repeated the flashes of Scottish genius 
which had electrified the 'han^tieters, the 
hursts dI Aish humour which liad set the 
table in d^mar. hUtlisr tlie^fire and spirilii of 
these sallpi had totally evaporated, or Agues 
was an twt recipient. On jfchis morning she, 
for the fliut time, could not feel with Cliarles, 
or her sympathy was feigned or faint-*-her 


smile, for sliO attempted to smile, forced and 
languid. Charfes, whose sensibility was 
quick as ethereal fire, felt damped, disconcer¬ 
ted, and became silent. 

'The neighbouring church-clpok again sul¬ 
lenly swung forth aiiother hour, with the 
peculiar hca^'y sound of bells in a snovv-fall. 

He paused in playing with and tossing the 
child, whom, in whatever humour it might 
he, he always succeeded in nlaking laugh, — 
jtansed to count the strokes. “ Seven, eight, 
nine”—lie started — “ten, eleven!” He 
threw dowm the hoy, and scuzed his watch. 
It had run down amid his jollity. “ Good 
God! is that clock ttuc 1 Agnes, how 
thoughtless, how very thoughtless, to let me 
sleej) so long! ” Conscience checked tiie 
unjust reproach. “I could not, Charles; 
indeed I con Id not find heart to awake you 
while you looked so fevered and flushed, — 
so much to need rest,” 

“Foolish woman! For this your cliild- 
may want bread! ” He hastily dressed him¬ 
self, or rather huddled on his clothes, soiled 
and unlimshcd from his revel; while ready 
to faint amid the struggles of her various 
feelings, Agnes tremblingly held the cni> of 
tea to his parched lips, which he hut tasteil, 
as >vith one look fixed upon her, in which 
burned love, grief, and remorse, lie started 
away'. He flew to tlie warehouse, where he 
should have been, where ho had most uncon¬ 
ditionally and indeed voluntarily promised 
to he, by nine o’clock ; to the dock, where 
the New Yox’k packet had Iain, in which he 
was that morning to have shipped a valuable 
consignment of exjieii'-ivc British shawls, 
which we^p only to arrive in Liverpool 
through the night. It w'as a duty which 
Mr. liennistoun, in a fit of confidence and 
good-humour, had intrusted to C'harles,— 
had specially selected him to manage, as a 
mark of confidence. 'The, vessel had loft the 
dock —she ^vas out at sea ! In a state of 
feeling very far from “glorious,” Charles 
bent his steps to his place of business with 
shame and apprehension — not umninglod 
with self-condemnation—striving, in vain, 
to fortify himself w’lth the reflection of how 
weak it was in Agnes not to have roused 
him earlier. True, she knew not of his im¬ 
portant engagements ; she had indeed scarce 
seen him for the last twenty-four hours. 

The first object that met the eyes of 
Charles, on entering the dreaded counting- 
house, was Mr. Dennistoun liimself, writing 
/it the desk usually called Mr. Rephurn’s. 
Mr. Smith was shullariy employed at his 
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own desk ; but the young gentleman partner, 
the capitalist, lounged over a newspaper* 
Every cWrk was, in his own department, 
quill-driving as if for life and death; and 
nought was heard but the rustle of sharp- 
nibbed pens on paper. The office clock 
struck tlie half-hour past mid-day: clocks, 
his enemies throughout all his life, were this 
day to be the ruin of Charles Hepbum-r- 
living things wikU mocking voices, taunting 
his misery. He stood crushing liis hat be- 
tween his liands^ by the side of his own desk; 
and, on liis first attempt to speak, the eyes of 
all tlie persons present were involuntarily 
turned upon him, with expressions varying 
with the character of the spectators — all 
eyes, save those of Mr. Dennistoun, who 
never once raised his head. As there was, 
after five minutes waiting, no symptom of that 
gentleman relaxing in liis writing, Charles, 
his brow fiushing, muttered, in deep con¬ 
fusion, I am quite ashamed—quite unpar¬ 
donable my conduct is this morning, Sir.” 

I The old gentleman bowed coldly in assent, 
and continued his writing. ‘‘ But the Wasli- 
iiigton has not sailed^ though the John Adams 
has gone. I tnist there is yet time.^* 

Spare yourself all trouble on that account, 
Mr. Hepburn,” said the old gentleman, who 
could l>e as stately, when he so pleased, as if 
bred in a court, instead of a Glasgow coniiting- 
house. ‘^The goods are shipped, — though 
tardily, yet in good order. That, sir, became 
my duty, as I had been credulous enough to 
believe the Ethiopian could change his skin ; 
weak cnougli to assume an improper respon¬ 
sibility.” He was still writing; and now 
coolly handed a slij) of pajier to Hepburn, 
who, while his eyes flashed, and then became 
dim, read an order to the c^ish-keeper to pay 
instantly wliatever arrears of salary were 
due to him. That was not much, but Dennls- 
toun. Smith, and Company, had no furtlier 
occasion for his services 1 Charles stood at 
first dumb ami petrified ; he then atteinjited 
to speak, to remonstrate, to supplicate. He 
thought of Agnes and her boy, and bitter 
and w:-etclied were his feelings. This dis¬ 
missal was not merely loss of employment; 
it was the wreck of the last remains of his 
professional character. Who would tnist 
any man dismissed in disgrace hy the calm 
and liberal Dennistoun. In reply to his 
broken solicitation, this gentleman, now in¬ 
exorable, however kind he had fonnerly been, 
without uttering a word, wrote away, merely 
bowing and waving Ins hand, in signal to tlie 
speaker to be gone* Choking with feelings 
VoL. L 


of pride, of grief now chafed to anger, Hep- 
bum abruptly left the counting-house, and 
the old gentleman picked up die order be 
had dropt, and desired the cash-keeper to 
pay over the money to himself. As Charles 
passed through the outer-room, the lounging 
gentleman partner called to him to pay him 
a coinpUmeiit on his verses, recited at the 
festival of the preceding night, which he, an 
amateur of the Muses, had just finished 
reading, though in busine^ hours. It wanted 
but this, in the present mood of the unfor¬ 
tunate Hepburn, to madden him outright. 
He ran out; he passed from street to street; 
his only distinct thought being by which 
avenue lie could soonest escape from the 
town. In an hour he was several miles 
beyond money-making, many-masted Liver¬ 
pool, cursing his existence, and the day that 
had given birth to a wretch whose life was 
fraught with blighting to all that loved him* 
An expression once wrung in anguish from 
his aged father, now haunted him, as one 
idea will cling to the brain in which reason 
IS failing: Unstable as water, ihm shall 
not excel U'* This he muttered; shouted in 
his own ears ; screamed out in his despair. 


The long winter’s day wore heavily on 
wdtli the drooping and ill-boding Agnes; yet 
she exerted herself to amuse lier child, and to 
]>repare such food against her husband’s 
arrival, as her slender means afforded, and 
such as she conceived best adapted to the 
state of inanition in which she knew he must 
return home after his revel and subsequent 
exhaustion. 1'hat he would not return, never 
ouco occurred to her, many as were the 
anxious thoiiglits over which she brooded* 
As the day wore later, Agnes •became more 
and more uneasy. Occasionally Hepburn’s 
impulsive zeal had detained him after the 
ordinary hours of business ; and but too 
frequently he encountered, in the busy streets 
of Liverjiool, ‘‘ friends, countryiiien, and 
lovers,” all joyously met; whom he could 
not entertain in his own poor lodging, and 
accordingly adjourned with to a tavern. 

In the evening, one or two of Charles’s 
convivial companions, of the previous night, 
called at his lodging to fight their battles o’er 
again ; but he was found to be abroad, and 
his wife, usually a very lively person, was 
sullen,” one young man said; and another, 
more candid, in hiw spirits,—and no won¬ 
der,” Later in the night, a jiorter called, 
belonging to the Dennistoun and Smith firm, 
who was from Charles’s native parish, and 
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who felt kindly towards him, and was often 
helpful to him and his wife in many little 
matters. When informed that Mr, Heplmm 
had not yet. coihe home to dinner, the man 
looked so blank, that the imagination of 
Agnes,' prone of late to gloomy apprehension, 
caught fresh alarm, and the simple man was 
glad to escape from her ancons questionings. 
Leaving her sleeping child to the care of her 
landlady, Agnes w;alked to the extensive ware¬ 
houses of Mr. Dennistoun. All was shut tip 
in darkness, and must have been so for some 
hours. With difficulty she made her way 
home, where Hepburn had not yet appeared; 
and now exhausted from want of sleep and 
of food, and tortured by apprehension, sho 
became so ill, that when the landlady pro¬ 
posed to go to the private residence of Mr. 
Dennistoun, to obtain intelligence of Charles, 
no opposition was offered. 

The Liverjiool merchant w'as in his .splen¬ 
did drawing-room, enjoying his well-earned 
evening leisure in the midst of his family, 
and with a small cirelc of friends. Among 
the pleasures of the evening, his favourite 
grand-child, a girl of thirteen or fourteen, hud 
sung to the old Highland air to which they 
were appropriated, the unlucky Bums’ verses 
of the more unfortunate Hepburn, which had 
been so much admired in the newspapers of 
tlie morning. Mr. Dennistoun was luckily 
not aware of the j^uthor of Letitia’s song, or 
he might have listened, on this night, with 
impatience. The old melody, (Arrie VMin. 
ladan^} tender at once and spirited, had been 
first heard by him among the hills of Argyle, 
more than half a century before. Whether 
it were in the music, the voice of the singer, 
or the hraes and brackens, and heather-bells 
and long yellow broom that mingled in the 
song, that the spell lay, or, as was more likely, 
in the whole combination, we cannot tell, 
but the tlioughts of Hepburn, which had 
hung upon tiro old Scotsman’s spirits all day, 
returned''''ito him more jiainfully than ever. 
.Not that he repented what he had done, or 
of any thing save his weak forlrearance, and 
pernicious indnlgence of errors of so bad ex¬ 
ample, Yet a man may be fully acquitted 
by his conscience, as to the justice of a par¬ 
ticular action, and yet be Very far from com¬ 
fortable in Ills inward fedings. So at least 
it was with Mr. Dennistc^, even before a 
message was brought up ^irs that a'^ipifian 
was below haqomng for Mf. Charles Bepbum, 
on© of th® whose wife was dying, 

while he cOuJd not be h<|ard of any where' 
Tlie old gentleman became greatly agitated. 


His first thonght was indeed terrific. 'ITiose 
excitable hare-brained geniuses like Hepburn, 
tlicre was no saying what mad ac£, when in 
a desperate mood, abandoned of reason and 
of Ood, they might perpetrate I He recalled 
the appearance of the young man, the wild 
excitement of hilarity and the fumes of wine 
scarcely out of his brain, when they must 
have been succeeded by the fierce extreme^ of 
despair and of stinging self-reproach. Late 
as it was, and in sjiite of the remonstrances 
of his family, Mr. Deimistoun resolved to 
accompany the woman to Hepburn’s lodging, 
and his nephew, the memantile amateur of 
the Muses, attended him, to take care of him 
home again. Tlie uncomfortable apartment, 
and its details, were of themselves full of 
reproach of the thoughtless and improvident 
habits of tbe owner, Agnes, recovered from 
the fainting fit which had so ninch alarmed 
the landlady, on the appearance of the two 
gentlemen, taxed her ejiirit to its utmost 
powers to learn the worst that fate liiid in 
store for her; but I>pTmistoun had neither 
heart nor nerve,nor could he lliink it wisdom 
to say more at this time, to the poor creature 
for whom he felt so strongly, than that he 
had seen Hephum early in the day. And, 
in a tone of parental kindness, lie added, 
“ We are both aware, madam, tliat our friend 
Charles is not always the most punctual of 
men.” Agnes sighed. The nephew, who, 
from delicacy, bad not ventured farther than 
the door of the room, could from thence see 
that llcphurn’s girlish-looking wife, sitting 
on a low stool by the side of the cradle, was 
the most meek, pale. Madonna-like, mourn¬ 
ful beauty be had ever beheld. Hepburn 
himself was, ho knew, a man of great tafents, 
al>solntcly a gmim, lie felt the strongest 
desire in the world to have him pardoned and 
reinstated. Certainly it was shameful, un¬ 
kind, disgraceful, to leave so sweet and 
beautiful a creature pining in poverty in this 
miserable place, while her husband wa.s 
revelling, spending a guinea, or perhaps t'wo 
guineas, on a single dinner. 

But oven the light that led astray. 

Was light from Heaven! 

As much from pity for Agnes, however, as 
from sympatliy with her husband’s poetical 
and social tastes, ho ventured farther into 
the apartment; and to Ms' uncle spoke some¬ 
thing between excuse and vindication of the 
absent culprit. Agnes tlien, first looking 
eagerly up, her eyes swimming in grateful 
tears, gave him encouragement to proceed; 
and l^e urged his spit till he had fairly 
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exasperated the benevolent, but somewhat 
impatient temper of his senior, and tamed 
against himself the very feelings on which 
he had relied for Hepburn’s excnlpatim and 
forgiveness. He lauded the genius of those 
men —Scotsmen — in whom warmth and ex¬ 
altation of feeling palliated aberrations un- 
pardonal^o in tile dull, cold-blooded, money¬ 
making mortals, who lived by square and 
rule. There was,” he continued in illus¬ 
tration, “ your glorious Bums- ** 

“ Be silent, air ! ” cried the old man, in a 
tone of stem severity, which m.l,de Agnes 
start and shudder, and which at once imposed 
silence on the speaker. “^Jf there be to young 
men of genius one wniniug example more 
impressive and solemn tlmn another, it is 
that of tlio life and death of my noble and 
unfortunate countryman, Eobeivp Burns. 
And weak, and sliallow, and false arc they, 
who dare jjlead his magnified or imaginary 
errors in extenuation of tlieir meaner Allies. 
Have tlio weakiings any right to plead his 
faults, who are neither fired by his genius, 
elevated by his virtues, nor tortured by liis 
passions and bis pride ? If Bums has left 
a few careless verses, which tuithinking fools 
construe to their hurt, has he not given them 
hundreds of lessons of deep and purifying 
tenderness; of virtue in its loveliest, holiest 
simplicity ? For one careless expression; 
for the record — perhaps fictitious—of one 
reckless carouse, may wo not, from ids writ¬ 
ings, learn of thousands of times when, after 
a day of liard toil, he wandered away into 
siditudo, feeling within him the finst stirrings 
of the hidden strength, ‘the gi-opings of the 
f'VcIop round the walla of his cave’ — his 
own splendid image. I>o not the address to 
a .FieM-mmse and the Gottef^s Satur^bug Nighty 
alone, tell us of months and years of medita¬ 
tion on the loftiest and the tcuderest themes 
that can exalt the thoughts of the true poet, 
musing on. humanity—of tho rapt spirit, 
rising ‘ to Him who walks upon the wings of 
the wind or, in another mood, welling up 
from its depths of t-endorness, over the little 
wild flower lying crushed in his path ? And 
what chilling years of barren toil and hopeless 
privation were those ! — I declare, before 
Heaven, it were enough to make that Mighty 
Spirit burst its prison-house to heat a crowd 
of drivelling idiots charge their vices and'' 
follies upon the memoiy of Bums ! if 

The old gentleman struck his cane upeut 
the floor with an energy that recafled his 
own senses to the obstreperousness of ids tone, 
and the violence of his indignant rhapsody. 


An octave or two lower, he apologized to 
Agnes for his violence, wliile he acknowledged 
that this was a subject which always pio- 
voked him. “There is,” he said, “no doubt 
something wrong, and in false ti^e in a fe'W 
of the bravoding verses of Bums, and in later 
things of the same kind from other penS^ in 
which fools read damnation to themselves ; 
hut still nothing whatever to excuse those 
who thus constrae them to their own hurt. 
Those scenes of gaiety, merriment, and ex¬ 
travagant conviviality, or of downright 
degrading sensuality, cC'rtainly never had 
existence, save in tho brains of tho writers, 
or the pages of a hook. Shall we blame tlie 
genius of Schiller, because a few hot-headed, 
excitable, and weak-principled lads chose to 
band themselves as robbers, and take to the 
forests In emulation of his hero ? ” 

“Yes,” cried Agnes, impressively, “the 
iieart-hrokcn mothers and sisters of those 
misled youths AVell might blame him whose 
writings proved so iieraiciously seductive. 
Why will not genius inlist itself in, a nobler 
cause ? ” 

“ My dear madam, this I fear often resolves 
itself into a simple question of commerce,” 
said Bcunistoun, smiling, “ which is another 
category.” The conversation reverted to 
Hepbiirn; and, kindly enjoining Agnes to 
take care of herself and her child, and to send 
Charles to him early in the morning, Mr. 
Pennistoun took his leave. 

This well-meant advice could not realize 
itself to the extent of the benevolent man’s 
desire. The forsaken Agnes oonld indeed 
undress herself and her child, and fold its 
little feveretl frame to her Iwsom, and for its 
sake endeavour to take necessary sustenance; 
but she could not command her tortured 
spirit to be tranq'uil, nor her aching eyes to 
close. 

The first tidings of Charles Hepburn were 
not obtained by Mr. Dennlstoun until the 
fourth day, and then through a liancaster 
newspaper; in which, for the humane purpose 
of giving information to friends, a gentleman 
answering .the appearance of Hephum, was 
described to he lying in a violent brain-fever, 
at.a little wayside puhlic-honsc. His hat 
and his linen bore the iniiiale C. H., but no 
papers, or property of any kind, nor mcEans 
of tracing him, had been found about his 
person, which had probably been rifled before 
he was discovered by a -traveller passing In a 
gig. A man had been seen mhnihg from 
the spot acroffis a field; but there \va8 no 
visible injurjr on the person of the etrai^r. 
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The condition of his clothes showed that he more severe, from being practised in the 
must have wandered far; and probably lain midst of society and business. His rule was 
in the open air, for one or more of tliose not temperance, for he had never been intern- 
severe nights. It was added, that tlie inces- perate, but total abstinence from wine, 
sant, incoherent hoarse cry of the unfortunate Solitude was not in his power, for he wished 
man, was “ UniUMe a» watery thm shah not to be continually engaged in business; but 
wseL” he resolved never to employ English speech 

It was a week later, and far up on the farther than was absolutely needfuL nor one 
topmost heights of the Femylees pasture superfluous word in any human language, 
range, that Robin Steele, at all times a much Charles IJephiiru left the ship at Bombay, 
greater newsmonger than his master, read By his conduct he had secured the esteem and 
the same paragraph in a Carlisle paper, and goodwill of the captain; and from this cir- 
mstantly left Ids flock ; and only four more cnmstance, and the proofs of his superior 
days had elapsed before the gray-headed, education and rapacity, he obtained an ap- 
heart-brokeii feather stood by tlic bedside of pointment on an indigo plantation, in tiie 
bis daughter-in-law and her apparently dying Upper Provinces, w'here he esteemed himself 
infant, poisoned by the fevered maternal fortunate in having no European associates— 
nutriment wluch should have been its life. no society whatever, save that of tlie simple 
. By the prompt care of the humane Hen- natives. After remaining here for two years 
nistoun, Charles Hepburn had, meanw'hile, he had money to transmit, and he ventured 
received every attention nwdful to his con- to vrrite home ; but these letters never reached 
dition. He was now in the house of a medical his wife and his father. The money was 
man, in Lancaster, and the strength of his never claimed. He now imagined himself 
constitution had already overmastered tlie strong enough to endure better the temphi- 
fever. Of the more enduring and less medi- tions of society: and he longed to be rich ! 
cable ailments of his patient, the surgeon Who had motives like his for gaining what 
knew, and could say nothing, save that it an Indian would smile at as but a very paltiy 
had done ‘ hir. Hepburn immense good to competence! ’J’he speechless, melancholy 
hear that his father was in Liverjiool with man became the supercargo of a }>rivate ship 
his wife, and that he might probably join trading betiveen Bengal and China. His 
them in a few days. But long years elapsed associates—or thosehuman beings about him, 
before that meeting took place. were now chiefly Lascars, fur still he shunned 

-■ — — European society. Again he had written 

It was with prospects dark enough that home, but this time he sent no order for 
Cliarles Hepburn, commending, in the most money. All he was worth ivus embarked in 
passionate terms, his forsaken wife and his trade on his own account; and his intclli- 
iufant to the care and love of his father, and genco and energy w'ere agreeably manifested 
to the tenderness of Agnes the gray hairs in the success of his speculations. At.the 
he was, indeed, bringing to the grave with end of his third voyage Hepburn hoped he was 
sorrow, took a pathetic leave of them i>oth reformed! He was at least rich enough in 
when about to enter, as a private seaman, a hts own estimation, for he had in his posscs- 
merchatft vessel preparing for the voyage to sion bills on London for £6000; and letters 
India. His letter was dated at Bristol, from Agnes and his father had w^aited him 
where the ship was lying. " Since 1 cannot at Madras, l)eseeching him to come to them— 
live by reason,” ho said, “ I must live by only to come home! —to love—to happiness 
rule; since I cannot be my own master, I — to a share of the bread which by God’s 
must be the slave of another man’s will, blessing ou frugal industry, had never yet 
Need I say, my own Agnes, dearest 1 best failed them — which his exertions must in- 
heloved ! most injured! that I go, carrying crease — his presence sweeten! They had 
witli me but one feeble hope — the hope of complied with all his proud wdshes; never 
once again appearing before you, if constnence had his name been mentioned by them. It 
shall, after my Ic^, eelf-|)re8cribed period of was enough that in their own hearts they 
exile and proba^tm, say, that there is still knew tlxat he lived and loved them, 
peace ou eiuiUi fdr the veriest wretift its About noon on an October Sunday, the 
surface now iS^rs.” ' Carlisle mail, rolling over the same moor, but 

The rule whirh the iinliappy' man had at a vastly augmented rate of speed, set down 
prescribed forliimself waS as rigid as that of a traveller, on the exact spot, where, ten 
the most self^mortifled imehorite* it was years before, Charles Hepburn had left his 
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Gristed. The traveller was a handsome, 
grave-looking man, between thirty and forty, 
embrowned by the burning suns of a hot 
climate, and of the appearance, which, for 
want of a more accurate definition, is usually 
called military, lie carried a very small 
])ortmanteau; and, as the coach drove olfy 
proceeded on foot up the stony path, merely 
a bridle-way, which led winding into the 
hills from the wide open moor. Frequently 
he paused — looked round the country, or to 
his watch, and to the sun, which was still 
high. In one of these halts, he was over¬ 
taken by, a young shepherd, with his dog, but 
in his Sunday clothes, for he was returning, 
as he told, from the Seceder meeting-house, 
which stood far ojBF on the verge of the moor. 
In such circumstances, conversation was in¬ 
evitable. An intelligent Scottisli shepherd 
is not, by very many degrees, less curious 
than a Yankee fanner. 

“An’ ye have been in the Indies?—’Otl, 
it maun be a queer country the Indies. 
Was’t the j)Iace where they have the breed o’ 
sheep Robin Steele tells about, with tails sae 
braid tliat ilk ane maun have a whirlbarrow 
to carry the tail o’t after it. Wll have seen 
Sir Pulteney and young Craigdarroch, I 
reckon ? It’s a desperate place tlio Indies fer 
making siller.” The stranger said he had 
seen the gentlemen alluded to; and added, 
“And Robin Steele is alive still?” 

“ How't ay. — Sae ye kenned Robin ? — 
Alive! what should ail him; — a doure, 
Bteive auld deevil, who ran wi’ the souplest 
p’ us at the last games.” 

“ And as great a Whig as ever?” said the 
stranger, smiling. 

“ Worse,” said the man, laugliing to see 
Robin’s character so well understood; “a 
clean Glasgow Radical.— It might cost auld 
Ferny lees his tad, if the Dyeuke or tlie 
Factor were to hear the half o’ Robin’s 
nonsense — ay, and sense too, which thej'^ 
like far waur.” The stranger held Ills hat 
before his face, while lib companion eyed him 
kecniy. 

“ And Robin is still at the Fernylees?” 

Ye may be snro o’ that, and him in the 
liody. How could the place do without 
Robin, or Robin without the place ? All the 
three years the auld Maister lived in the 
village, Robin hung on about the farm; and 
BO was there before liim, to welcome him and 
his gude-doohter, when they weut back.” 

“ His whom?” inquired the stranger, eagerly. 

“ His gude-dochtor—tliat’s wliat the Eng¬ 
lish call his daughter-in-law : — ye’ll no 


understand our Scottish tongue.' And ^good 
dochter has she been to him*—English' and 
stranger to our countiy though be. Yea, 
in truth, what Ruth the Moatiitess was to 
ancient Naomi, and—better to him than ten 
sons. Mrs. Charles is, to be sure, an angel 
upon the yearth—sent to make up to that 
W'orthy patriarch o’ the Fernylees i’ the end 
of his day for the crossing and cumber he 
has had with his family, and fight with 

world’s gear.-I’m jalousing ye have aynce 

kenned something o’ the Feniylees folk ? ” 

The stranger bowed in acquiescence. 

“Their tale is soon told. Old Fernylees 
gave up the farm to Mr. Gilbert, and brought 
home Charles’s English wife and her .child, 
just after that good-hearted, harumscarum, 
ne’er-do-weel, ran off from her and lib bairn 
to gude kens wliither-and-beyont. Tibby 
Elliott (if ye kenned the lave, ye would ken 
Tibby, for she was aye tlie tongue o’ the trump 
in tlie house of Fernylees) grudged at first a 
fremit woman, with a young wean, coming 
home to be a |jui*den on the auld Maister’s 
sma’ means ; but He who brings good out of 
ill, made the sight o’ that young EngKsh 
lady even the greatest blessing ever fell on 
the auld Maisteris gray head. With her 
wliite genty hands she wrought wi’ her needle 
and her shears, late and early, for him and 
her bairn; keeping a bit school for the 
farmers’ dochters here about: and wi’ her 
kindness and her counsel alio stayed and 
comforted him in all hb ufHictions. The 
liale country-side blessed her ; and when, in < 
the hinder-end of the itber year, the plea 
aliout her tocher, carried on by the great Mr. 
Dcnnbtoun, the Liverpool merchant, out of 
his own pocket,—lose or win, — for her 
behoof and her bairn’s, was fairly won,— 
conscience! ye would have thought it was 
the auld Byeuke’s birth-day come back, 
when rents were reasonable, and nae Radicals 
in the country-side. There was as good as 
five thousand pound o’ it, — very convenbnt 
it came to buy back the stocking of the 
Femylee^ when Mr. Gilh®>^W seeing every 
year growing worse than the last in this 
rack-rent country, would he off to Van 
Diemen’s Land, before the Dyeuke had gotten 
his last plack. Robin Steele will no let on 
what the new rent is; but if mercate hide 
yp, there’s bread to he made out o* the Feniy- 
lecs yet, he says, if there were younger epn 
to look after it. Yet it is just wonderful^how 
the auld Maister, in his blindness, goes about 
the lAiowes, led by his grandson ; but he has 
kenned the braes all hb days.” 
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' ** My father ! My father 1 ” exclaimed 
the stranger, surprised and shocked hy tlie 
information of his father’s blindness; and 
the rolnhle young riiepherd, considerably 
abashed, now knew in whose presence he 
stood. Where his now quiet companion’s 
roed struck off, Charles shook hands, and 
parted from him almost in silence. 

• Charles suffered the shades of night to fall 
deep before he found courage to leave the 
hazel copse and approach the house, and peer 
over the window-curtain into the little grecn- 
walled parlour, where, in the blaze of the 
turf-fure, sat all that was dearest to him, the 
faces that had haunted him, asleep or awake, 
in the jungle, on tlie deck, or at tlie desk ! 
On one side of the fire, in his old place, sat 
hb'silver-haired blind father; on the opposite 
seat, his Agnes; and leaning on the old 
man’s knee, with a book — yes, that was his 
boy ! He was now prattling to the grandsirc, 
who spoke and smiled to Agnes ; and as she 
returned his speech and smile, he drew his 
hand caressingly over tlie child’s head, as if 
complying with some fond request. Charles 
could stand no longer, lie perceived his 
friend Tihhy, unchanged in looks, dress, or 
bearing, spreading the cloth on the small 
table, from which she had just removed the 
Bible, probably after family-worship, and he 
drew into the ^ade of the porch as she passed 
him to go to tlie outer kitchen, and smiled 
internally, yet not without a slight pang, as 
he heard her say, “Na, Rubin, ye’ll see we 
are just going to have anither spoiled bairn 
■~the aold game o’ iheyoutiff Chevalier ower 
again. There’s the auld Maister consenting 
tliat the little rogue shall sit up this night, 
to the Sabbath Night’s Surrmi: but, to be 
sure, there’s a reason for it; fur the liaim 
repeated the fifth Command in the distinct 
way it would have done your heart good to 
hear. 1 mann make him a pancake.” 

In ten minutes afterwards the boy spoken 
of, panUng and rosy, came flying into the 
kitchen, crying, “ Robin, Robin shepherd! 
there’s a grand gentleman -sitting under 
Judon’s ash, just where ray grandpa’ says 
his prayers: come and see him.” They went 
out hand in hand. 

In three minutes Robin was b^k—his 
eyes staring, his . hair rising. '*As I’m a 
living sinner, Tibby Elliott, if Charles 
bum be in ‘^the body, hc^ is sitting under 
Judon’s ash,-~-{m4 I have seen him ! ” 

Tibby turned roun^ the frying-pan in her 
hand; and it .about, burst into 

the most extraordinary screaming and eldritch 


laugh her old friend had ever heard, seen, or 
imagined. Nervous disorders and hysterics 
were rare at the Ferny lees. 

** I* the body I and what fur should he nu 
he i’ the body ! heich I heich ! heich ! Eb, 
sirs! ” and down dropt tlie frying-pan ; and 
Tibby raised her hands, wept, and sobbed, in 
a manner yet more frightful and eldritch. 

As ye are a living sinner ! and are na ya 
a living sinner ? I could prove it. And what 
for should uot Charlie Hepburn come hame, 
and appear in the body to his aiu baini on 
the very spot wliero his godly father has 

wrestled . heich! heicli! heich!-” 

and she w^ent off into anutlicr fit of liideous 
and wild laughter. 

Robin was now almost at his wit’s end. i t 
was clear Tibby had lost her senses, so there 
was no time to lose with her. lie. had read 
or heard that cold water was a specific in 
hysterics, or vapours, or some female ailment 
or other; aud seizing a large that stood 
full on the dresser, he doslu'd its whole con¬ 
tents about her, leaving her in the middle of 
the kitchen like a dissolving Miobc. 

When Robin went again iaJudon's ash no 
one was there!—hut through tlie .same pane 
where Charles ilepbum liad lately looked, he 
saw “ the blithest sight had e’er been seen in 
the Femylees since the auld Maister’s bridal.” 
An instinctive feeling of delicacy, which 
nature often denies to the peer to plant in llie 
bosom of the shepherd-swain, ttdd Robui that 
this, however, was no sight for liim,—and he 
went back to his friend. 

“It’s just Charlie Hephuru, Tibby las.s! 
come home at last, a wise man and a wealthy. 
Losli, woman ! yc surely cauna he angered at 
me, a feal auld friend! fur twa or three drap.s 
o’ clean cauld water spilt between us, meant 
a’ for your good 1 Let me help ye off with 
your dripping duds, and husk yo quick to 
welcome the Young Chevalier. 

If I’vQ done ye offence. I'll make yo amends.” 

“ I freely forgi’e yc, Robin,” Tibby sobbed ; 
“ freely forgi’e ye, —ye meant wed. But this 
sliould he a Sabbath Night’s SnerGU \vc 
ne’er saw the marrow o’ in the Ha’ House o’ 
tlie' Fernylces. And, save us, man 1 draw 
back the broche! Is this a time to scouther 
the single dyeuke, [duck meant this time, 
not Duke,3 when I hao skailt in my joy the 
dear bairn’s pancake. But ye are no caring, 
dear, deed are yo no I” cried the gracious 
Tibby, as the hoy hurst bounding upon 
them, and clasiiing Robin’s knees, cxdairacd, 
"That gentleman is my papa, 1 took him 
from Judon’s ash to my mamma. Bid you 
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' '' ' it' ' 

8ee him, Robiu? He’s a. braw gentleman! Seated by the thrice-blest’Agnea-;gi the 
1 have looked at him all this time. Momma head of his board, the dtineyeeof thaveneror 
cried, but my blind papa lifted his hands and ble old man seemed on this night to beam 
sfiid his prayers ; and my other papa said to with a heavenly lustre. “Nay, Bobin« nay 
me, * Run now, my hoy, and call my trusty Tibby, ye shall sit by, and among ns,” ho^ 
fete, Robin Steele.' Let me have all liny said, as the faithful old servants '\Voald on 
father’s friends about me.’ ” this night have withdrawn; “ ye have shared 

The “ trusty fere ” kept tlie child for some days of sorrow wi* us, we will share our joy 
time; and then they went together to sum- together. Sit ye down, dear friends, whire- 
inon Tibby’s old aid, now a decent shepherd’s we crave the Almighty’s blessing on anither 
wife, and mistress of a neighbouring bothic. SABBaTH Niohi’s Serran 


THE COUSIN’S. 

nv MRH. FliASmt. 

Amy and AniCE Guay were brother and gress of tluit disease was so gradual as scoroely 
sister's children. Although Alice was now to be remarked; and nine happy summers had 
an orpiiaii, in her uncle's bouse, she had not little Alice played upon Logan braes, when 
always dwelt in the .pretty cottage of Bill- her father one evening, returning over-heated 
stario glen ; and though its roses and honey- from his work, was seized with a shivering 
suckles were sweet and fragi’aut, yet when tit, and one short week saw Mary a widow,, 
she thought of the wild thyme and heather, and her child fatherless, 
and tlie hccs which ]utinmc<l among them. Poor Mary tried to shake off the cold, 
near her motlicr’s dwelling, she wished her- honumbing stupor which oppressed her brain, 
self ouco more hack at Logan House, and and clung around her heart, deadening every 
playing again upon the bonny i’entiaud feeling, even that of affection for her child, 
lulls. But tlic cottage in which Alice liad In vain would slie say “It is his—it is all 
been horn was now desolate; iilrcady was that is left me of him: shall I not then 
the little garden overgrown with weeds, and live for its sake—shall I not be grateful?,” 
the sheep luowsed upon the few flowers whicli —■ then clasping it to her breast, og a fresh 
had fonnerly ))een her delight. burst of grief would shake her enfeebled 

The mother of Alice had once been the frame, she blessed God when .tears came to 
favourite sister of John Gray, who now re- her relief, and slie could weep over this solo 
ccived her oqihan daughter into his family, remaining pledge of all slie had lost. Rut 
But there liad been a coldness for many Mary liad loved her husband as few in her 
years between the brother and sister, for she mnk of life am wont to love. It is fortunate, 
had displeased him by marrying a poor, and, perhaps, for the poor, that a life of perpptual 
what he considered worse, a rickly lad, a care and toil leaves little room for the growth 
relative of her own; and the disappointed of these engrossing affections, the destruction 
brother consoled himself, in some inoasure, of which is death to those who lived upon 
for this wound to his pride, by witnessing them; but the life of Mary and her hus- 
thfi gradual progress of tlie evil lie had pre- hand, altliough spent in poverty, had been 
dieted from tlie unfortunate connexion. one of more ease and enjoyment than usually 

Yet Mary and her husband lived happily falls to the share of persons in such circum- 
together for several years, in spite of the stances. Their dwelling was lonely and 
threatened evils, although she could not al- secluded,—their mutual exertions had been 
ways shut her eyes against their slow but .able to supply their few wants, — and they 
certain approach. Her husband, though were all in all to each other. Their only 
cheerful and acriva, was by no means strpng; diild was a source of happy occupation ip its 
and his hearty iaugli would often he cut short mother, and of unce4isiDg delight to its father, 
by an alarming cough, which rung like ' a William had been reckoned a sch^dar among 
knell on Mary’s heart; or the song which he his companions, and he taught his little girl 
sung to his little girl would be checked by a all lie knew. At six years of age she could 
feeling of breathlessness and pain which read the ballad of “Jemmy Bawson,” and 
betrayed tlie lurking disease. Still, the pro- f. weep over the story of “ The Babes in the 
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'Wood ; ” and how proud a nwther, and how 
happy a wife was Mary, when seated by her 
husbtmd on the bank of tlie b(mny bum of 
Glencoree, she listened to her little girl as, 
sitting on her father’s knees, lihe read a diap- 
terfrom thesaeved book. Nohuiuan creature 
besides tberoseives dwelt in this pleasant 
solitude,the quiet sheep alone cropped the 
grass around them ; and at such times Maty 
had peculiarly felt how much her husband 
and her child were every thing to her, and 
idle loved him the more because for his sake 
she had separated herself frean all the world 
beindes. What wonder, then, was it that 
^low, ndien he was lost to her for ever, her 
reasonings w'ith herself, and her struggles to 
he resigned, were alike in vain? 

, ^Resignation, however, came at length; — 
but it ivas when she felt that she soon must 
follow her husband to his quiet resting- 
place : with melandioly pleasure would she 
then sit in the stillness of evening beside the 
simple stone wdiich marked where he lay. 
It w'as in that deserted, but beautiful bury- 
ing-ground of St. Catharines,* where I my¬ 
self have often wished to lie. Quiet as it now 
is, it was not always a scene of peace ; for 
near this spot was fought the battle of Rulliou 
Qreeu, and in this bnrying-ground are laid 
the bones of many of the old covenanters 
who fell there; but now its perfect repose 
is only interrupted by tire murmurings of 
the wood-pigeons which roost undisturbed 
among the branches of one solitaiy tree, that 
overshadows the tombs of the forgotten dead. 
But 1 must not linger among those scenes so 
dear to my childhood, which rise up before 
me in all their pastoral greenness, fresh and 
lovely as the youthful days th.at were spent 
among them { 

I Here, then, let us leave the mortal remains 
of Mary and her husband, and follow the 
little orphan to her new home. An aunt of 
her mother’s, who was the widow of a school¬ 
master in the village of Pennycuick, had 
attended Maty in her lost Ulness, and would 
willingly have received the little Alice into 
her house; but her uncle Gray, too late 
repenting his harshness to his sister, was 
anxious to stifle the reproaches of his own 
heart by a£fording sbelter to her orphan 
cliild; and none chose to oppose this wish, 
for he was known to be .a tlmving raaiv^and 
who, havjng but one little girl of bis own,' 

* TItis lonely and beantiful but^’inr-tground will now 
be Bought for in vain— it has long since been covered 
by the waters of the CompebaatiaB Pond 00 the Olen- 
corse water. 


could well afford to provide for his niece. 
Alice thus became an inmate of BHlstane 
cottage; and many would have thought, in 
ifs external beauties and internal plenty, slie 
had made a happy exchange for the .solitary 
wildness of her late abode ; hut the simple- 
hearted child could not I>o persuaded of this, 
and long pined for the freedom of her native 
hills, and for the looks of kindness which 
were wont to meet her in her father’s house 
when sho returned from rambling among 
them. 

Her uncle Gray, content with giving her 
a hearty welcome to his house, and assuring 
her that she slxmld want for nothing in it, 
'took little furtlier concern about her, but 
turned her over to the charge of his wife ; 
and Mrs. Gray-c..as she choso to l>e called— 
a selfish, cold-hearted woman, w'ho, by in¬ 
judicious management, and still more per¬ 
nicious example, was fast destroying the fine 
temper and amiable dispositions of her own 
child, only tolerated the little stranger, in tlie 
hope that she might some day or other ]>ec(jnie 
a useful assistant in the house, and uoiild 
meantime he a playmate and attendant on her 
owTi little Amy. Amy, however, naturally 
frank and affectionate, received her weeping 
cousin with a kindness w'hieh won the little 
orjihan’s heart, and she clung to her with all 
the love of a sister, although constantly re¬ 
minded by her aunt that they w'ere not sisters, 
—that their situations were w’idely different, 
— and accustomed to see this difference in¬ 
vidiously enough marked whenever a pre¬ 
ference could be shown. 

Mild and unassuming by nature, and 
satisfied with tlie love of her cousin, poor 
Alice never mnnnured at this preference; 
she appeamd quicklj'^ to comprehend the 
character of her aunt, and accommodated 
her conduct and* feelings to her illiberal 
prejudices. It was only when Amy forgot 
herself, and gave way to petulance or selfish¬ 
ness, that the heart of Alice would swell, 
and the tears of wounded feeling fill her eyes. 
“ Oh, they are teaching my little Amy to be 
cold and cruel to me, like tlm rest,” would 
the poor orphan exclaim; ’‘and what shall 
I then do for some one to love?” Poor 
child 1 that was the want which she felt most 
keenly, for to her wann and gentle heart, an 
object to love and cling to was as necessary 
as life itself. Alas! little do the gay and 
fortunate of mankind, dream of the misery, 
the withering chill, whii^, b%hts a fond, 
confiding heart, 'when it looks around and 
meets only the cold glance of indifference,— 
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when it feels that it has no object on which 
to pour out its tenderness—none to which 
itself is dear! 

Happily for Alice, her parents had early 
tau|rht her on whom she ought to lean, in 
whom alone she might safely put her trust. 
Child though she was, the instruction, con¬ 
veyed wit h an earnestness which was increased 
by the <'<»nvietian tlmt she soon might require 
to ap]>ly it, impressed her young mind with 
an indelible force. Her religion took ^s tone 
from her character, and was formed of sim¬ 
plicity, dependence, and love. On such 
occasions, when her heart was wounded by 
uukindness, she turned with confidence'to it, 
as tr) an unfailing source of consolation ; and 
fain Avould she have shared its consolations 
and its pleasim's with her cousin, — fain 
would she Imve induced her to think an<l 
feel with her : but it was in vain. The yontli- 
ful Amy’s besetting. sins were vanity and 
selfislmess; not, indeed, that sort of selhsli- 
ness which closes up the heart to the w'ants 
or the sufFeriugs of others, — for she was 
lavish of her gifts, and more than ciommonly 
compassionate. But her’s was the selfish¬ 
ness which cannot brook a rival in the love 
or admiration which it delights to excite. 
To he envied by her companions for the 
j)rctty straw hat she wore at church, or to 
bo noticed by strangers for the lovely face, 
which smiled heiieath it, would call, indeed, 
a rosy blush into the check of Amy dray,— 
hut It was the blush of triumph, not of 
modesty ; and the side-long glance Avhich at 
such moments she would steal at her cousin, 
said us plainly as a look could speak, Do 
yon see thatl—it is me thej”^ are admiring! ” 

“ What for do you look at me soe mourn¬ 
fully ?” said Amy, once on such an occasion, 
upon their return from church, as she saw 
the eyes of Alice fill witlv tears, and heard 
the sigh of regret which hurst from her heart; 
“ Wlvat arc ye thinking of, wi’ that lang face ? 
one would tliink ye were gazing at auld 
blind Jenny, there, instead of at me.” 

“Well, Amy,” replied her cousin, “what 
would ye say ? would you be very angry if I 
were thinking it might he lietter maybe, for 
yon to he as blind as poor auld Janet, than 
to have your eeu only open ||{ this warld’s 
vanities, when your heart should he filled 
with better things. See how sAe holds her 
Bible to her breast, os if it contained her only 
treasure. Oh, Amy, bonny as all the warld 
thinks you, God may see mair beauty in 
the sightless face of anld blind Janet, than 
cither in vou or in me.” j 1 


“ I’m sure you are as good ad axild 
and a great deal bonnier,” said Ainy, laugh¬ 
ing ; “ and whiles, in spite of nty noitimue, 
I wish 1 was just like yhu, Alice, for thtti I 
wouhl be far happier than 1 am now. But 
I’ll try to be a gude hajm when I*m in 
the kirk, and I’ll sit far back in the- sefrt, 
and only look at our aUld minister ^ hie 
dour face will mak me grave enough, at 
least, I’se warrant; ” and Amy’s pious re¬ 
solutions would last till site got beyond the 
churchyard, when the first sight of a gay 
Iwnnet, or glance of admiration from a 
passing stranger, would set them all afloat 
again; as tlie first wave of tire advancing 
tide era.ses tlie sagest maxim that can be 
written on the smooth sand of the shore. It 
was, indet>d, impossible for any one to asso¬ 
ciate long with the meek Alice, whose devotion 
seemed to flow from a heart pure as the 
fountain of heavenly love itself, without being 
in some degree influenced by the beauty of 
holiness; and many a vow did Aipy make 
to emulate her cousin in piety and prudence 
—vows, alas! shortlived as the momentary 
impulse which produced them. 

Thus years rolled on — and each, as it 
passed, brought increase to the charms of 
Amy Gray, whose infant beauty ripened 
gradually into the perfect loveliness of woman. 
She was the unrivalled beauty of the churcli 
of Lasswade, — the rose of Billstane glen; 
yet some thei% were who felt that tliere was 
as much to call forth love, if not admiration, in 
tlie deep blue of Alice’s mild eyes, and in the 
varying colour which a word of kindness 
would call forth into her pale cheek, as in 
the more brilliant charms of her cousin. 

One lovely summer’s evening, the l)eauty 
of the weatlier and the scene had tempted the 
two girls to ]>rolong tlieir walk to the old 
cha]>cl of Roslin ; and they still lingered 
among its ruins, when Alice, observing a 
chasm in the wall, advanced to take a look 
at the interior of the building. An object 
within arrested her attention; and, after a 
further glance, she discovered it to be a female 
figure, whose tattered and fantastic dress, lit 
up as it was hy a stream of light which fell 
upon her person from the aperture, left little 
doubt that its wearer was some unhappy 
creature deprived of reason. She was seated 
upon a gravestone, and was engaged in de<iklng 
herself out with a parcel of old an^ji various 
coloured rags and shreds of soiled ribbons. 

The light hy which she pursued this occu¬ 
pation becoming ohscuted,, as Amy also 
stepped forward to the aperture, the maniac 
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exclaimed in a loud and angiy voi<!0» ^^Wha’s 
that putting out Lady BosUn’a lamp, and 
she expectin’ to see company the night?” — 
Then observing cousins, ishe added, **Hech 
sirsl hut tha’es twa bonme lasses! —I’se 
waiT^t ye *11 l>e some o’ the company now !— 
Come awa—come in then, leddies—ye’ve in 
right gude time, for her Leddyship’s no risen 
ye* — ye’ll no be feared to see her in her 
dead claithes?—1 see’d them patten on her; 
and whan I saw all the crimpings and the 
flounces, 1 tell’t the fouk that her Leddyship 
was surely expectin’ to see company, and I 
promised to come to the enterteenment.” 

“ For God’s sake, Alice, come away ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Amy, tciTiiied at this wild harangue, 
—and they were hastily turning to leave the 
spot, when at tlie moment, two young men 
entered the garden, laughing boisterously 
and loud. Alice, observing them, chocked 
her cousin—“ Let us stay where we are,” 
said she^ "or let us retire into the chapel until 
these noisy men pass on— they are far mure 
to be dreaded than ttiis poor creature. 1 
know well who she is, Amy. 1 have often met 
her, when a child, wandering about the woods 
of old Woodbouselee. She is quite harmless; 
she calls herself Lady Botliwell, and —” 

"Cb/fe herself Leddy Both well! ” exclaimed 
the madwoman, rising in a fuiy, " and wha 
says Pm no Leddy Bothwell ?”—At this, Amy, 
already half alarmed, could contain herself 
no longer ; but, darting foiw'ard towards the 
two young men, exclaimed in a voice of t^e 
utmost terror, " For God’s sake, sir 1 protect 
us from that mad creature. She will kill us!” 

" Protect you ? yes, that will I, my pretty 
girl, as long as you please. By heavens! a 
perfect beauty,” cried he, seizing her round 
the waist, " Look here, Uerries ! and sho 
puts herself under my protection, too.” 

"Oh, no, no—lot me go — let me pass,” 
cried the now' still more terrified girl; and 
springing from his hold with all the sirengtli 
cf fear, she fell almost senseless to the ground. 

" For shame! Bennet,” said his companion, 
coming forward to assist her, **what sort of 
conduct is this—let lier akme—^who are you, 
iny girls?” added' he, addi'essing Alice, who 
now, unheeding their presence, was entirely 
occupied in attending to her cousin. 

"We are fromBillstane glen, sir,” replied 
she, raising her head modestly^ but fi^ly; 
" we are t^ daughter and niece of Farmer 
Gray, to- whose house we must instantly 
return, for Aey will alitedy bo uneasy at 
our absence ; and I beg^ you will prevent 
your companion from detaining us longer.” 


The quiet resolution of Alice’s manner hod 
all the effect slie wished on the young men; 
he turned to his companion, whoetUl appeared i 
resdlved to proceed with his attentions, and 
said, Iiet these girls alone, Bennet; molest 
them no farther—they are respectable, and 
I -will Bufier no insult to he offered them.” 

" You will not suffer! and pray, sir, by 
what right will yoli attempt to control or 
direct my conduct ? ” 

" I^nay reply to that question at another 
time, perhaps,” rejoined the other; "mean- . 
while, £ repeat the injunction, and am resolved 
to enforce it—it will not be the part of a 
gentkman to press flie matter further at 
present—afterwards 1 shall be quite at your 
service in any way you please.” 

"Hoh! it is thus, then,” exclaimed Bon¬ 
net, with u sneer; " you play the part of 
knight-errant ])rotector, it appears, on this 
very creditable occasion. Well — be it so — 
another day may come. Meantime, ladies, 

I shall resign you to the unimpeachabie pro¬ 
tection of the honourable Charles Uerries, 
gentleman, of no-place-at-all: but let me 
whisper you, tliat for all his reverent! care of 
your characters, you would be fully more 
safe with my liady Botliwell there, who is 
just as mucli of the lady as he is of the 
gentleman; and so I take my leave ; ” and, 
exchanging one furious and indignant glance ; 
with his late companion, he stalked away. j 

Uerries permitted him to dcpai’t; and then ! 
turning to the girls, " Yon must permit me . 
to see you safe home,” said he, addressing 
himself to Alice; " your cousin requires more 
assistance than yon can give; ” and Alice . 
saw, with increased uneasiness, that 'such 
assistance had become really needful. Amy, 
pale and exhausted with her terror, stiil 
trembled so much on attempting to rise, that, 
without a firmdr support tlian her own, 
Alice saw no hope of getting her home. Sho j 
was forced, therefore, to accept the offered j 
arm of Hcrrics, to which, indeed, Amy ap- | 
pcared disposed to cling far more than her 
more prudent cousin could have wished. But 
when slie observed the resj-iectfiil demeanour 
of the yonng man, whose gaze, though full 
of admiration, was expressive of neither for-* 
wardness norji|miIiarity, slie liecame sincerely 
thankful for ms. timely aid, and satisfied there 
was no danger in accepting it. Amy herself 
soon recovered so far as to he able to laugh 
at her childisli alarm; but she contimied 
sufficiently feeble to afford an excuse for 
making use of her protector’s arm-until they 
reached their home. 
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“ Praserve ns a*, bairns! what’s come ower 
ye tbo night ? ” exclaimed Mrs. Gray, who 
appeared watching for them at the end of 
little garden. “ And ye’re no come fraa Laesh 
wade, after a*-—and me pacifying yonr father 
wi* telling him that ye wad just be doun to 
Lass wade, clavering wi’ Jess Tod, and getting 
a sight of her new bannet. But wha’s that 
ahint you ? My oertie, if it’s no’ a gentleman I 
— X think ye might s’ had the discretion to 
hae teJled me o’ this, Alice. Winua ye please 
come in, sir,” continued Mrs. Gray, now 
curtseying and coming forward ; ^‘‘it’s maybe 
no a place for the like o’ you, but it’s nae 
waiir in the inside than it is o’ the out; and 
it’s nae few that stops as they gang by, to 
spier wha's aught it—” 

Alice now interposed, and stopped the career 
of her aunt’s tongue by relating what had 
happened to detain them, and how much they 
owed to the kindness ,of Mr. H ernes; while 
Amy, hearing her father’s voice near the 
house, went to apprise him of tlieir having 
brought a guest, and the reason of his being 
with them. 

The welcome of John Gray was as fra>ik 
and warm as his disposition was open and 
hospitable. “ What for hoc ye shown the 
gentleman into tliis empty room, without a 
spunk o’ fire to welcome him?” said,he to 
J»is better half. “ 0 Meg, Meg, the brawest 
is aye the host wi’ you ; but come yere ways 
ben, sir, and ye’ll see a bleczing ingle, and 
a working-man’s supper, — the kitchen’s a 
far cantier place than this.” 

The excliange from Mrs. Gray’s little 
parlour to the clean and cheerful kitchen 
which they now entered, was no bad proof 
of the sense and good taste of the olif fanner. 
The apartment, in its warmth, brightness, and. 
perfect order, resembled rather the kitchen of 
a little English inn, than that .of a Scottish 
cottage; and the white tablecloth, on which 
was placed a smoking dish of potatoes, ac¬ 
companied by another of salt herrings, with 
an ample plate of fine freslx butter, betokened 
somewhat of the plenty and comfort, as well 
as tlie cleanliness ^ our more advanced neigh¬ 
bours. It xeqtiiired no great pressing to 
make Berries dt down and partake of such 
a meal, e8].)ecially when he Amy pre¬ 
paring to take the seat oppositAim. 

Amy, my bairn, ask a blessing,” said the 
old man ; and Amy, elomng her lovely 
eyes, and raising her hands, pronounced the 
simple prayer of thank^ving, in a voice so 
soft and sweety even in its Scottish aoocait, 
that Uerries felt it thrill through every vein. 


i He remained standing after the othen wore 
seated, with eyes intently fixed on the. beauti¬ 
ful creature before him, until her deep bluidtes 
at last recalled him to himeelP. Birt Henies 
was not a youth to. be embarrassed - by the 
blushes of a country girL ' H? soon -recovered 
his recollection, and joined in the conversation, 
which .the old man promoted. His gaiety, 
and good humour disposed him to be easily 
pleat^ with those around him, and not less. 
BO with himself. I’articular circuptstances 
had led him to suppose tliat' he was by birth 
superior in rank to. the society in,to which lie- 
had early been, thrownand however much 
disposed to enjoy tlie frolic and fun of his 
companions for the time, his ambition had 
hitherto been ratlier to add in every way to 
his consequence, than to diminish it by -any 
low connexion; still, upon t]te present ooca-. 
sion, the fascinations of the rustic beauty, 
and the frauk hospitality of the honest 
farmer, overpowered the wliisperings of pride, 
and ho willingly gave himself up to the 
enjoyment of the passing hour. 

“Aweel, Ml'. Ilerries,” said the old man 
at parting, “yo’ll maybe gio us a ca’ on tl» 
Saturdays, whan yo’U be this way on my- 
o’ your fishing ploys. I'he college will liaud 
a grip o’ ye tlu’ougb the week-; but I’ve 
seen the professors themselves < as glad as 
the callants whan Saturday cam* round, 
and just as keen o’ a ploy to Xlabbie’s How, 
or Boslui.’’ 

,Henies readily promised to see his friends. 
aOhllstane cottage, ere long; and they parted 
mutually well pleased with eadi other’s 
acquaintance. As the young man walked 
up the quiet, beautiful glen, he could not 
help thinking how little might suffice^ for 
happiness with so lovely a girl as Amy Gray 
for a partner.: when he laid his head upon 
the pillow, her -image, as she clung to Imn 
in terror, still haunted his dreams ; nor .was 
the business and bnsUe. of the sqcceeding 
day-Bufficieut to banish it from liis waking 
thoughts. 

Nexi morning, as the family were assem¬ 
bled at breakfast, they were surprised by the 
sight of Ck^y Willie, the only Post, express, 
and messenger of the town of Lasswad^ who. 
made his appearance with a letter in liie 
hand. What idea it might be that darted 
through Amy’s mind on this occtufiait, md 
Spread her cheeks, and neck all over a. 
crimson blush, or how far her bingr fancy 
might connect the-aitival of this )ettev with 
tlie events of the preceding evening, it wpuld 
be unfair to conjecture ; but it is certaiii that 
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she WM the imt to start up au4 streteh forth at the door was answered by a request to 
her baud to receive it. , . come in, and she was relieved by finding her 

" Beilis in the lassie, does she think that aunt in bed indeed, but still able to speak to 
nane' maun hae a letter' but herseV said her, and to tliank her for coming so readily 
Willie. " Tse warrant, now, ye thought it to nurse her. “ Alice, my bairn,” said she, 
w» frae ye*re jo; but ua na, it’s no for you ; I have wearied sair for you, and now I 
this is nae whilly-wha o* a love letter; it have got faaith my blessings at ance. Little 
was no flory chap that wrote tlie like o* this did I think, when I heard the chap at the 
—See, Joint Gray; here, man; the letters for door last night, and said to mysel, wha’s that 
you, mid it’fi the Pennycuick post-mark that’s coming to fash me nowl that it was my 
on it.” bonny Willie Douglas, come to see bis auld 

- Fanner Oray opened the letter, which had schule-mistress in her distress: but lie was 
indeed little resemblance to a love epistle, and aye the kindest hearted callant, as weel as the 
found its contents to be as follow: best. And now, Willie,my man, ye’ll get a 

sound sleep the night; for he watched me a’ last 
Tills comes to inform ye, John Gray, that night, Alice, after he had putten out Widow 
ye’re gude-sister, Marion Brown, was not ex- Hislop and Widow Grindly ; for, troth, their 
peeted, this morning w'han I left the Haugh. tongues were like to drive me demented. But 
She's Iteen taen wi’ a sair dwam, by ordinar. ye’ll gang but the bouse the night, Willie, and 
"Widow. Grindly says how it’s only the heart- sleep in the ither bed, atid my bonny Alice 
ag^e; but I impeach the goudy-aumous she will lie down in that anc, and be near me 
gaed to this day was a fortnight, at Penny- whenever I stir.” 

cuick. The Collier bodies killed a bit lamb “ Yes, yes, mother. I’ll do whatever ye 
tliat wasdeeing o’the bats, and made a ‘laup bid me,” replied William; “but ye mannna 
in ihe htald wi’ it; your gude sister was in- speak ony mair, for your een are as bright us 
vited, and I’se warrant she had her share, candles, and the Doctor says, there is owre 
for ahe was nae hersel’ the next rnomin; and inuckle fever about you already.” 

I canna but jalouse the meat, for it was no There was indeed too much fever about the 
natral. But howsomever, she’s aye speering poor woman; she passed a restless night, and 
for Alice Gray, and what for she’s no coming when the Doctor saw her in the morning, he 
till her; and indeed it’s nae mair than natn- told Alice, tliat he feared her aunt had not 
rality might expect, that her ain niece wad i|trength to combat long against the violence 
come to tend her, and no leave hor to fremed of the disease. She continued to linger for 
folk ; so if Alice looks to see her Aunty^in a fortnight, gradually sinking ; at times 
the body, she’ll come aif as sane as she ^ts collected, and aware of all around her, 
tlus^ hut at otlier moments wandering; and 

“ Yours to command, towards night, as tlie fever increased, tlie aid 

“ John Gourlay.” of William Douglas was sometimes required 

to manage and constrain her. Often did 
WcU, Alice,"said her uncle, “ will ye be for Alice think how helpless she should have found 
going to your Aunty’s ? she’s a lone woman, herself without such aid, and this kind and 
and I’m tlunking there will be mair fash jitdicious assistance became every hour more 
tkan comfort in ony attendance the niehours valuable to her ; w'hile William, as he wit- 
can gic.” nessed her tender care, her gentleness and uu- 

“ Surely, uncle, I will go,” said Alice; weaiying patience, her piety and aflection, 
“and the sooner the bett^. Peddie’s carte are could not but feel inwardly what a treasure 
going to Pennycuick the day, and they can slie would prove to the man who could win 
put me down'at the Hai%h. It’snaetking o’ her heart. 

a walk frae this, but th^’ll take my trunk It was on the morning of the fourteenth 
wi’ me.” So with Peddlers carts did AKee go day, that Alice observed a change in her 
accordingly, and was set down at the opening aunt’s appeMmee, so obvious, that site felt 
of a Httie glen, which led to tlu) Haugh in the hour vmich was to part them for ever 
whiidr her aunt’s cottage^tood. ^ could not he far distant. She pointed out 

Alice listened for a moment at the door to William the sunken eye, the shrunk and 
before riie had contag^ to lift the lirtch; hut fallen features, and saw her fears conhnned 
hearing the voice of aomb one reading aloud, in his expression. The two yoimg creatures 
she felt assured' ^lat tilings wore better than sat down in silence hssido the bed of sickness 
she had looked for. The gentle tap of Alice and of deatlt, and watched the heavy breath- 
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^inj? of the sufferor. She still appeared to 
know them, and after a pause of some min¬ 
utes, during which they thought she slept, 
she opened her eyes, and looking at Douglas, 
faintly articulated, God’s word! ” William 
took the Bible, and read to her the 14th 
chapter of .St. John. She listened with ap¬ 
parent intelligence and pleasure; “ God bless 
my boy,” said she, “he was aye my best 
scholar; aye at the head o’ the class; but 
Willie, my dear, dismiss the school now—I’m 
no able for their young tongues ; I maun 
hue peace.” 

“ The peace of God be yours! ” said Alice, 
in a low voice. 

“ It is, it is, my bairn,” uttered the d} ing 
M'oman faintly, and again she sunk into a 
short slumber. 

At this moment, Alice thought she heard 
a gentle tap at the door, and while she t>eck- 
oned to Douglas to open it, felt persuaded 
that she heard the voice of her cousin. It 
was indeed her ow n Amy, who had come to 
see how all went with Alice. Alice kissed her 
ill Silence, while the large drops stood in her 
eyes as she pointed to the bed where her aunt 
lay; and Amy, with deep emotion, laid aside 
her bonnet and cloak, and sat down beside 
her cousin; while Douglas stood looking 
alternately at the ttvo lovely girls, and tl en 
at the bed of deatli, and felt how striking 
was tlie contrast. The beauty and bloom 
of Amy, seemed such as death could nei^ 
touch: that glow of warmth, and life, and 
health—could it ever change into a form so 
appalling as that before him ? there was 
hoinetliing "almost revolting in the thought. 
Hastily withdrawing his eyes, they foil upon 
the sweet pale face of Alice, so gentle in its 
sorrow, that she seemed like tlie link between 
heaven and eartli; he felt it as halm to his 
troubled soul, and dwelt with unmixed delight 
upon her meek and pensive countenance. 

“ Did you come alone, Amy i ” inquired 
Alice; “ I’m sure your mother would iiot 
like that! ” 

Amy coloured like scarlet, wlule she re¬ 
plied, “ No, Charles Herrics walked part of 
the way wi’ lue.” 

“ Charles Herries! ” repeated Alice in a 
tunc of surprise. 

“ Charles Herries! ” (.H*ho^ the voice of 
the dying woman, starting up in her bed; 
“ whareis he? Oh, Willie, dinnalet himin— 
dipna let him come here. I never had but 
trouble wi’ that young man; and diima tok 
up wi’ Cliarlea llenies, Alice—he’suo what 
he seems to he. Surely his fatlier—oh if I 


had breath to tell ye—” But it was in vaift 
—^the increase of agitatiott only hastened thev 
closing scene; that foarfol noise, the last 
which issues from the dying, choaloed her 
words and told that the spirit wasseparafllUig 
from the body, that the last straggle was 
over; and Marion Brown sank back upon 
the pillow a lifeless corpse. In vain did 
Douglas and Alice exhaust their efforts to 
recall the feeble B].iark-^it liad fled for ever! 

Amy exerted bcrself to restrain her own 
terror, that she might soothe and comfort her 
afflicted cousin; and it was not until the even¬ 
ing was far advanced, that the necessity of 
lier return home, forced itself uponthair con¬ 
sideration. 

“ You cannot go akmc, Amy; William 
Douglas will see you home.” 

“ And leave you alone at such a time, and 
in such circumstances ?” returned Amy. 

“ I am not alone, dear Am}'—1 have all I 
ought to want, or trust to, at such a moment 
^—^my God and my Bible. Remember how 
frightened yon were at Roslin, Amy. I can¬ 
not think of your going home alone.” 

Amy urged her refusal no fartiier; but, 
kissing her cousin, juomised to send Douglas 
back as soon as she got in sight pf Loanhead, 
and quitted the cottage. 

Left to herself, Alice knelt do^ by tlie 
bed, where lay the mortal remains of her 
aunt, and poured out lier sou] in prayer. 
She felt soothed and strengthened ae site 
called upon her Saviour, and put herself un¬ 
der the sole protection of her God. The evening 
was soft and lovely ; the last rays of the sun, 
though they no longer ])enetratod into the glen, 
still glowed on the distant Pentlands, and 
edged the clouds with purple and gold. Alice 
softly opened the latticed window, and pull¬ 
ing some pieces of the sweetbriar and honey¬ 
suckle, which liad l>een the pride of her aunt, 
strewed them upon the bed of death. The 
evening air refreshed her; and, taking her 
Bible, she sat by the open window,and read , 
until the light forsook her. It was now that 
her thoughts became busy, and not unmingled 
witli terror: the last broken expressions of 
her aunt dwelt fearfully on her meiooiy. It 
appeared from them that she had -known 
Henies, and couudered him w'ith no favour¬ 
able eye: the effort to which expiring uature 
had roused, innat have originated in 
some very powerful feeling. Death had 
stopped the intended communication; bnt 
Alice felt that enough had been attend to 
^ve reasonable grounds of snspieion ; and 
that the earnest warning of the dead, was to 
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be regarded as of the most solemn importance. 
Her imagination wonld then coujnto up the 
tales slio had Iteurd of spirits, after death, 
returning to disburden themselves of painful 
secrets; and she did not novr dare to turn her 
eyes towards the tied where the body lay, lost 
she might see it arise and beckon her. What 
nrould she now have given for the presence of 
William Douglas!—but the thought revived 
her weakened reason, ** .Shall I wish for the 
presence of a creature like myself, and for¬ 
get that He who made us is nearme? Porcri^e 
me, O (3od ! 1 will shake oif these childisl), 

these impious terrors, and imst in thee!'* 
And rousing herself, she went towards the 
tire, stirred it up, and lighting the lamp, sat 
do'vn once more to rend her Bible. 

She had not boon many minutes thus em¬ 
ployed, when She was shirtled by a noi*»e, as 
of some one pitshing open the casomciitod 
window ; and tnrmug round, what was her 
horror to see a pale and haggard countenance 
gaaing in uptm her! Sick wUIt affright, 
her scn!>es reeled, and for a while she oniild 
distinguish noticing further ; hut, lecovcring 
after a few moments, she recogni/cd tlie 
wild features, and fantastic garments of 
the wretched maniac who had terrified her 
cousin and herndf at Hoslin rha 2 >el. 

“Alice 2 iPTay !” said the crary creature, 
**open the door this moment; I maun speak 
wi’ yere aunty. I ken she's in the dead- 
thraw ; Imt she eanna win aw a* wd' th it on 
her mind which 1 wot o’.” 

“Oh, for tlie love of Heaven, leave this 
place,” exclaimed Alice ; “ Marion Biown is 
dead.” 

“Dead!” echoed the maniac, raising her 
voice to a fearftil pitch; “ Dinna tell me 
she's dead; but if she were dead and stnekit 
— ay, if she were In her grave—she maun 
keep tryst and promise wL’ me. Speak to 
me, Marion Brown; as yon hojie for the 
grace of Heaven, fell me wharc is my boim, 
my bonny bairn! Oh, 1 never knew trouble 
I till th^ took him frae ttie! he lay in my 
bosom, and keepit my heart aj e warm ; and 
now it’s canid as the suaw on Tintock, and 
my head's burning like the pit o' Tophet: — 
bttt 6|)en the doOr, Alice Gray, or Pll gw it 
ffae in as mony splinters aS wad make spunks 
to the deeVil for a twalmonth.” 

“Now God help mo iff this strait!” ex¬ 
claimed the terrified girl, taiung her Slnspcd 
hands iff earnest suppUeatioii to H^ven; 
“ how shaH 1 pacify this fearful woman t” 
and she sptfi^n^ ftom her seat, scarcely con¬ 
scious of w’htti'fihe did; tht at this moment 


the maniac, enraged by the delay, lent her ■■ 
whole strength to break down the frail bar¬ 
rier whicli opposed itself to her fury. Alice 
felt that the next moment must place her in 
the power of the mad creature ; yet she thought 
less of herself than of shielding tlie remains 
of her aunt from such bacrilegeous violence; 
and clinging to the bed, riie listened in breath¬ 
less horror as the door shook on its Tiingcs at 
every blow—a violent crash told her that it 
had given way; she heard no more, but sunk 
insen<dble upon the body <if the dead. 

When Alice awoke to consciousness her 
opening eyes met those of WiUiam Douglas, 
anxiously fixed upon her ; hut it was some 
time CTO she could rwall the fearful scene 
which had deprived her of sense. She was 
now lying upon a lied in the adjoining room, 
and one of their female neighbours was sil¬ 
ting by her. “Oh, Willum! when diil yon 
come? who is in tin* next room^ n that 
dreadful woman gone?” asked Alice, as ail 
that had passed began to dawn upon her 
memory. 

“Ye'-, dear Alice, she is gone ; she never 
was in that ri«>m—1 came ui» just as she had 
burst open tlie door. John Moitcloth, the 
kirk beadle, and Pheiny there, weie with me ; 
and you know sin* is feaicd for the beadle ; 
so she set off for Penn^euick the moment she 
saw him, and John will take oaio io h.vve 
her confined, at all events till the burial is 
0cr. But yo maun go to Led now, Alice, 
and got a good night’s rest, or we']I hae tho 
lto<tor wi’ you next; I’heni^ tlieii will sleep 
by you, and I’ll watth miser ha the next 
room ; so naething need fear jc : and jour 
uncle and Amy's to be liere the mom.” 

Best ^ was, in truth, most necessary for 
Alice, who was so much worn out, that she 
soon sunk to sleep; and was so much re¬ 
freshed hy it, that she lose the next morning 
aide to meet her nmle and cousin with com¬ 
posure. ’J’boy all lemaiued at the Ilaugh 
until after tlio funeral, at which William 
Donglas < arried the head of his old school¬ 
mistress to the gyave. She had not foigottcn 
her favonrite scholar in the disposal of her 
frw worldly' goods: the small selection or 
books, which she denominated her husband’s 
f/Artrty, were bestowed upon WilUain, while 
Alice was leAsolo heiress of ail the other 
goods and chattels, half-made webs, and few 
odd pounds, which the widow died possessed 
of. 

Tlie party now retnriied to Billstane glen, 
and here william Donglas was obliged to 
take leave of hia friends, and return to his 
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usual occupations. He was assistant gaiv 
densr lo a baronet’s family near the town of 
Pennycuick, and too clever a hand to Iwe 
spared longer than was necessary. Ife shook 
hands with Amy and her father, and projnised 
to see them at BiUstnne glen; but when 
ho turned to Alice, he could not utter a word, 
—he only took her hand, and held it, as if 
l)e would have kept it for ever. As Alice 
fieutly withdrew it, the tears stood in her 
eyes, and ■William felt that had there been 
fewer witnesses, their parting might have 
b< on different. 

A fortnight had nearly passed since the 
return of Alice, and the cousins had resumed 
tlieir former couise of life, when Alice began 
to reniark that the innocent gaiety which the 
fine spiiits of Amy used to spread over their 
s hours of mutual occupation, had quite dis- 
nppe.md. She observed tliat her cousin 
would start at the slightest noise from with¬ 
out. If a do'” barked, the colour would rise 
to hiT check, and her eager eyes seemed ever 
Oil the look out, as if she bouqht for some 
one; the next moment would show disap¬ 
pointment painted in every feature. The 
thought of llerries, and his evident admira¬ 
tion of Amy, rccuiri'd to the mind of Alice, 
and she speedily hecame impressed with the 
ti'.ir that he, in some shape or other, was ^lie 
i c.iuse of Sd) maikcd a iliange. Killed with 
alarm, sho resolved to mention to her uncle 
the woids whitdi hei aunt had dropt concem- 
ing that young man ; hut the occurrence of 
the next daj- i-endorcd her doubtful as to the 
ju‘tiiess of her suspiciops, and uncertain 
whether Hemes was nally the object of 
Amy’s preference. 

Tlie faiiiilv were just preparing to seat 
theinsehes at their two o’clock dinner, when 
the smirt crack of a whip drew the bustling 
Mrs. (Jray to the window, and thrusting out 
.IS much of her person as its dimensions would 
admit, she exclaimed, “Preserve us a*! it’s 
Mr. llerries; .and he’s mounted on a fine 
horse. Hero, John, man! ye maun rise and 
tak a baud o’t—-yo’ll hae to gang ower to 
Pod lie’s it.” A glance which Alice could 
not help stealing at her cousin, discovered to 
her the colour tiring like crimson in her 
cheeks; but it resembled rather tho Hash of 
I'esentment than that of pleasure, as she 
turned to hermotlier, saying, “Troth, mother, 
ye've little to do, sending my father on sic 
an errand. If Mr. Herries kens bis plaeo uoe 
better than to come galloping on fine horses 
to poor folks’ houses, I think my father riiould 
ken his hotter than to act as his servant,” 


“ Nonsense, lasrie'—wbAt’a that ytfrti *#jr* 
ing? —is nae Hr. Ilewiee a goiiiJainant ” 

“I ken nao, and J eai% iiae%r&at Hr. 
Herries may he,” said Amy; "I’m 
hae bOen little o’ him of late, and I'm thinhin^ 

—. ” but here Amy’s eloquence was inlm^ 

Tttpted by the entrance of Mr. Heixtes hinv* 
tself. He did not, however, come alone, far 
'William Douglas entered the room at the 
same moment. Amy, who had tamed away 
as if to avoid being tlie first to q>oak to 
Herriet^ now rose, and holding otit her hand 
to Douglas, welcomed him in the kindest 
manner; then turning to Herries, she ob¬ 
served, with a slight tow of her head, “ Bless 
me, Mr, llerries, is this you ?—ye’re a sight 
for sair e'en ; and mine are sae blind, 1 did 
nae see ye.” 

Hurries coloured, hut replied with a laugh, 
“ T|;en we must have a consultation, Amy. 
You know I’m to be a doctor, — ! must ojt- 
aminc them.” 

“1 thank you, sit,” said Amy, rather 
’scornfully ; “but we’re weel enough off in 
the country here for doctor’s attendance ; — 
your Edinbro* folk are no sae mucklc tO be 
depended on ; there’s owexlatig atweon their 
visits—^it tempts a body to look other gaits.” 
So saying, Amy turned to William Douglas, 
and helping him to the best of ^ that was 
befoie her, she chatted and langltm with him 
during the whole tune of dinner. 

Alu*e was bewildered. Could it he William 
Douglas, after all, that her cousin preferredt 
The bare possibility of this sent a pang 
throiigli her heart; — yet, was ho not a wor¬ 
thy, an excellent young nian ’ and, had she 
not dreaded her (*ousin’s apparent attachment 
to Herries^ Had she not oven resolved to 
infonn her uncle of the cause whieh she had 
for this alarm ? What, then, could account 
for tho pain she experienced at a discovery 
which could only redound to the advantage 
of that cotihiii whom she loved so much? 
She more than once asked herself this qoes- j 
tion; yet the task of self-examination wras so 
painful, that she could not force herself to. 
perform it rigidly. 

Alice passed a miserable day. How difk- 
rent firom what idie had expected, m again 
meeting with Douglas! She did think thbt 
once or tvidee he hod tried to disengagn hittH 
self from her Cousin, and turn to 1m r; and 
moie than once their eyes had met aahis 
were fixed upon her with affection; hat 
Alice felt that she herself had been so p»- 
oconpied and miserable, that her VMty iMk 
might have chilled his advtmoes. And in 
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truth ouch was tlie case, for William left the 
tottage at night, disappointed and unhappy 
at tlie beRUvioar of Alice, no different from 
lior former frank and oi)en manner, and re¬ 
solved to know more of her heart, before he 
should permit his own to dwell so exclusively 
upon her. How Amy and IJerrics had 
parted, Alice had not seen; but that night 
Amy was in better spirits, and talked ga^ly 
with her cousin, although she avoided all 
mention of the name of Herries. Alice would 
fain have introduced tlie subject when they 
retired for the night, and have inquired 
directly of her cuusm what were in truth her 
sentiments with regard to Ilerrics; but she 
met with no encouragement, and tlic doubts 
which (die now entertained respecting the 
situation of Uouglas’s affections, were so 
}>ainful, that she w as but little inclined to 
press a conversation that might have touched 
on sti tender a point. 

Matters had continued thus for some days 
when Alice retaming home one afternoon 
from Lass wade, obsen'ed a boy standing with 
a horse at the end of a little lane w hich leads 
down to the river. Thmkingthat she recog¬ 
nised it as the same which Herries had ridden 
whcti last at the cottage, she inquired of the 
boy, whetlier the horv did not lielong to a 
gentlemsi^f that name. 

I keii*ae if he be a Mr. Herries or no,” 
said the boy; ‘Miut it’s a gentltman I have 
seen afore now at our public, and he trysted 
me to w'ait him here wi* his horse at twa 
o’clock. I’m thinking he’s gaen doun the 
uater, for he had his fishing wand wi’ him.” 
On hearing this Alice hastened home, hut 
found there only her aunt; “ Where is Amy I 
where is my cousin?” asked she with some 
anxiety. 

“ What’s the lassie in sic a fluster about 
returned her aunt; “ Amy’s doun at Kev ock 
Mill, looking after Mrs. Peddie’s bees : slie 
said how Mrs. Peddie wanted her, for a* her 
ain lassies were thrang wasliing; so Amy took 
her seam wi’ hex, and gaed awa about an hour 
rfyne.” 

‘ The alarm of Alice was in no degns' abated 
by this account of the matter, — she burried 
from her aunt, and sought her cousin in Mrs. 
Peddie’s garden. There she was not; but 
her work was lying on the grass, and she 
was convinced that its owner could not be 
fisr distant. She turned to the water side, and 
after straining her eyes as far as she^ould 
see in search of her cousin, was just turning 
away to make fartlier iuq^uiry at the mill, 
when she caught a’glimpse of a woman’s 


shawl. A group of trees intervened lietw ecn 
her and this object; but shifting her position, 
and climbing up the bank, she distinctly saw 
Amy in conversation with a person whom 
she could not for a mmnent doubt to be 
Herries. In the next instant the gentleman 
crossed the fence, and disappeared so quickly 
that Alice thought she must have been ol^ 
served; while Amy advanced alone by the 
path near tlie water side. 

Alice now hastened to join her cousin, and 
coming up with her, put at once the question, 
if it was Mr. Herries from w'hom she had 
just parted ? 

“Mavlie it was, and niaylie it wasna,” 
replied Amy, pettishly; “ but ye neediia fash 
yoursel’ wi’ what disna concern you, Alice. 
Ye didua see iPe herding after you tliis gait, 
whan you and Willie L>oug]as were sae tliick « 
at the Haugh thegither.” 

“ Oh, Amy, dinna speak sae unkindly to 
me,” replied lur eousin. “Ye ken wed if 
it was the like of Willie Douglas that was 
after yc, I w adna think o’ watching you this 
gait. Oh remember mj nunt’sd^ing words 
about t'lmrles Herries; lie’s no to be trusted, 
Amy. He’s a gentleman out of your station 
entirely: he can never mak you bis wife — 
and suiely—” 

“ Aud surely Pll never Ik* liis mistress,” 
returned Am^. “ I’m miickle obliged to je 
for yer good opinion, Alice ; but if there’s no 
pmeh to tnist to in my horn sLj, ^ c might 
hfRru trusted something to my pi ide : but keo]> 
your mind easy, I'ousiii; for j e may live to 
see me Willie Douglas’s wife, but never 
(.'liarles Ilerries’s madam.” 

Cut to the heart by her cousin’s uiikind- 
ness, Alice turned from her in silence, and 
went home to her work. But as Amy seemed 
resolved against confiding in liei, she on her 
part detemiiiied to acquaint her uncle with 
all tlmt Itad passed, that he might watch 
over his daughter’s safetj ; and, accordingly, 
die took the first opfKUtiinitj of doing so. 
Her uncle thanked her, kindly oliserving, 

“ Wcel, Alice, ye hae acted like a good and 
prudent lassie in telling me a’ this; fur 1 
was just saying as muckleto her mother, and 
telling her that 1 never seed oiiy gude come 
o’ gentlemen gallivanting after puii folk: 
but her mother’s a fhlc, ye ken, and tliinks 
naethiug’s ower gude fur her baii’n. But 
tioth, Alice, 1 was looking gey gleg after tlic 
lassie the tither day, whan thoe twa chaps 
cam here, and I couldna help thinking it was 
Willie Donglas she was maist ta’enup about; 
and ,I,’m sure if it was sae, I wad never 
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thwart her; for, though Willie’s no f^jr bein 
ill the warld yet, and has uaething laid to 
the fore, I hac plenty, and he's ane tliat will 
rise, or I *m mistaen; for he’s a clever chap, 
and w’ud mak a kind hushand to my bairn. 
But yc ’ll say nacthlng o* this to yer aunty— 
it’s nonsense raising the stour to blind our 
aiii cen } but look weel to my bairn, Alice; 
and if she’s thinking o* Willie Douglas, yu 
can tec the ba’ till her, and keep that liory 
chap Ilerrics out o’ her gait: and I ’ll hae 
a crack wi’ Willie ; he’s no want my coun¬ 
tenance, though he may hae naething o’ his 
aiu to the fore yet.” 

Poor Alice! what a task had her uncle 
unconsciously imposed on her ! to sacrifice 
her own happiness without even the certainty 
of promoting that of her cousin ; nor could 
she avoid asking licrsclf hpwfar it might even 
be her duty to do so. Yet how could she hesi¬ 
tate to watch over Amy, and save her at all 
risks from tlic seductions of Ilerries ? In this, 
her heart told her tliat she could not err.' 
“ Amy must he saved,” said slie to herself, 
“ cost what it may, even should my own 
happiness he the price ; ” and too soon liad 
she reason to believe that duty and friendship 
rct|uired no less a sacrifice. 

William Douglas continued his visits at 
the cottage, and oliscrv^ed witli increasing 
perplexity and pain, that, while Amy received 
him with kindness and good humour, Al^, 
unliappy and i»reoccu 2 >ied herself, kept aloof, 
and at tiroes appealed even to bestow more 
of her attention upon Hemes than on him. 
He watched her eye, as it followed the move¬ 
ments of Herries, with disquiet and jealousy; 
and, duringtlieir walks, if William attempted 
to linger behind with her, or sought to engross 
tliat attention which she once so readily 
yielded him, ho saw that slie became restless 
until an opportunity occurred for quickening 
her pace and jpiiiing her cousin. The afiec- 
tiunute but proud heart of Douglas could, not 
long endure this change of conduct in one 
who had once regarded him so dificrently; 
and, after some iueffectual efforts to regain. 
Ins former footing in tlie good graces of Alice, 
he at length sought to soothe his irritated 
feelings witli tlie gaiety and good humour of 
her cousin’s society, and in this he met with 
every encouragement, from tlie fatlicr at least. 

The first sensations of Douglas .were only 
those of gratitude for the kindness shown .to 
him; but,’ after a while, flattered by the 
attention of Amy, he became more sensible 
to her beauty, find yielded.to it, at length, a 
degree of admiration, which, however different 
VoL. 1. 


from the devotion of true affeetkm, was- fhffi* 
<uent to deceive both hiinself and - otliers. 
Alice could not but perceive this, and fdt .it 
with a bitterness wliich she could not always 
conceal. One evening when William, more 
than usually elevated by tho father’s hiui^ 
ness, and tho obvious encourageonent of the 
daughter, appeared, in his devotion to his 
new mistress, to have forgotten even tlie 
prescuc.e of the meek, but neglected Alrc^ 
the poor girl, unable to endure the pain of 
slighted and insulted afl'cetion, sought lier 
own room, to give vent to the anguish she 
could no longer conceal. Her retreat was 
remarked by Amy, wli(».sc eye bad discovered 
her distress, and too well guessed the cause. 
Struck witli a pang of remorse, she waited 
but till Douglas liad gone, w'hcn she sought 
licr cousin with the intention of making her 
peace with her. Hut Amy was too conscious 
of her own inexcusable conduct, to ba. in vciy 
good humour with herself or any one else; 
and she opened tho door of her room -scarce 
knowing w’hat to say. Alice, who had 
thrown liei-self ujion her bed, to weep without 
control, now started from it and endeavoured 
to conceal her tears. 

“ What is the matter, AKce ? ” inquired 
Amy, looking earnestly at her pale face and 
swollen eves. * 

“ Oh nothing, Amy—--leave me —leave 
me,” returned the weejiing girl.' 

*" I camia leave ye till ye tell mo what 
ails ye, for I’m sure, Alice, I dinna ken 
what ye wjul he at. Kii’st ye waa ill pleased 
whan ye thought me ta’en up wi’ Charles 
Ilerries, and now yer worse n^xed whan yc 
think it’s Willie Douglas. I’m sure I dimia 
ken how to please you, or what will mak 
you hapiiy.” 

“ Ye can never mak me happy agiun, 
Amy; hut oh! if I only tliought tliat in 
spoiling my happiness ye had made sure o’ 
yourain, and that of the poor lail who thinks 
ye love him, 1 wad he content; but I fear— 

1 fear—” 

“ Wcel, weel, dear Alice, dinna vex yerscl 
sae ; for if 1 canna content ye that way, X. 
maybe may anithcr, and a’ may rin righi 
yet, I hope. Mony a mair broken - bodt' 
tiian I’ve to row', has come to land; but it' 
maun a* be left to my ain guiding — ” 

“ May Heaven guide you right I” cxdaiittefl;' 
Alice ; “ but oh! remember ye scarce caU 
exjiect that, if ye lead others wrang—” 

“ Week weel, lassie, I ’ll try and bo- U; - 
better bairn; so kiss me, Alice,'.and.-wy' 
we’re friends again.” Thu kiss which Alice 
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gave her consin waa a true pledge that not 
one feeling of resentment remained in her 
guileless breast; and kneeling down in her 
little apartment^ she commended herself, as 
well as the thoughtless Amy, to that Gk>d, 
who is able to bring good out of seeming 
evil, and shed a light over the darkest way. 

Some weeks elapsed after this conversation 
between the cousins, during the greater part 
of which 1;i*ne Alice -was confined to tlie 
house by a severe sprain in her ankle; an 
accident which she the more regretted, as it 
was the means of removing from Amy tlie 
wholesome restraint of her constant presence; 
and she grieved to observe that her thought¬ 
less cousin was but too willing to take 
advantage of this unfortunate liberty. Her 
frequent absences were not unmarked by 
Alice; and she tried, though with hut little 
success, to awaken her aunt’s attention to 
this subject. 

*Dear sirs,” said Mrs. Gray, on one of’ 
these occasions, “ what needs ye be making 
sic a speakulatlon about the lassie diverting 
hcrsel a wee? I’m sure I’m tliankfu’ to see 
her ta’en iip wi* ony kind o’ nonsense; for 
she’s been dowie enough o’ late. And •what 
is it, after a’ ? she’s only gaen doun to Jess 
Tod’s to buy ribbons, to help to busk hcrsel 
for the dance at John Thamson’s kirn the 
night.” 

' “Oh, annt,” said Alice, earnestly, “yer 
sorely no going to Jet Amy gang to the kirn 
the night; and her father no at home, and 
me laid up here, and nane to look after 
her! ” 

“Nane to look after her! My certie,” 
exclaimed the indignant Mrs. Gray, “ things 
are come to a honny pass, whan a mither’s 
no’ thought fit to look after her ain bairn. 
But 1 never kenned muckle gude come o’ sae 
luuiskle hei'ding. Young folk maun be young 
folk ; and it’s nonsense to look forauld heads 
on jjronng shouthers. I dinna want to see 
my bairn setting np there as mim as a May 
puddock; it’s just enough to liae ane in the 
house to preach to them that’s aulder nor 
hersel.” 

Alice saw it was in vain to insist further: 

I' ' 

but she earnestly hoped that her uncle might 
return befbre her annt expected hin>; but in 
this she was doomed to be disappointed. The 
evening came, and her avrd; and Amy S||t out 
for Lasswade, to joiif<^i]^ party at^ohn 
Thompson's kim, ^^^st'Alice was left to 
wonder at lier owir' apprehenidons, and to 
count the hours till their r«itum. Ton o’clock 
at length came ; and with, joy she heard the | 


bark of old Jowler in {he garden, and her 
■ aunt’s voice soothing him as she came into 
the home. •. < 

“But where is Amy?” inquired Alice, on 
seeing her aunt enter alono, “ where is my 
cousin?” , 

“ Whare would she be,” returned her aunt, 
^’but just skipping like a mawkin on John 
Thamson’s floor ! Troth, 1 hadna tlie heart 
to bring the creature -liame sae sune in the 
night; and my een 'were gathering straes, 
this hour past, wl’ being sae sune up in the 
morning, so I behoved to come home mysel.” 

“ But, dear aunt, could ye leave Amy to 
come hame in the dark, and sae late at night, 
and you ho wi’ her?’!. 

“ She’s no’ coming hame in the d!ark ; ye 
think naebody has a mouthfu’ of sense but 
yersel, Alice ; but Amy promised me to sleep 
a’ night at Jess Tod’s, and to be up here in 
gude time in the morning: sac gang to yer 
bed, lassie, and dinna be olavering there a’ 
night about naetliing.” Alice did go to bed ; 
and, after some hours of restlcs's anxiety, at 
lust slic fell asleep. 

The low sun of an October morning was 
still struggling through the mist which linug 
in light wreaths above the Swallow brae, .and 
partly hid and pwtly sliow'cd the beautiful 
woods of Mavis hank, hriglit in thcLr autumnal 
dress, when Farmer Gray, mounted on his 
sh^rggy pony, came trotting dt»wn the gleu of 
Billstane burn. Ho. was now near his home; 
and his heart warmed at the thoughts of 
eating his comfortable meal at Iris own fire¬ 
side, surrounded by Iris family. “ Truly rny 
lot has fallen in pleasant places,” said the 
good man to himself, as ho looked around 
him on the lovely scene, not altogether 
insensible to its beauty; “ and, if I could 
only sec my bairn married to some weel-doing 
lad, £ -w'adna liae a care in this warld. But, 
Tjord guide ns ! what’n a crature’s yon, 
standing on the brae-head, like a. bogle to 
scare the crows wi’ ? 1 wish she mayna 

frighten the powney.” Just at that moment 
this wild and tattered figure leaped from the 
hank; and, springing forward; attempted to 
seisse the bridle of the pony : but the animal 
started and plunged so violently, that it threw 
the old man; and then, finding itself free 
from its burden, set off, at a full gallop, down 
the lane. 

“ Beil’s in the daft fule,” said Gray, rising 
and shaking himself; “hae ye nae better 
morning’s wark than to drive an honest man 
aff his beast, and maist break the banes o’ 
him?” 
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** Hand yer hand, senseleas crature,” replied 
the mad woman, in a tone of lofty contempt; 
“ hand ycr hand, and dinna add sin to sorrow; 
he thankful yer head’s no broken,- though 
1 ’m thinking ye *11 sune find a broken heart 
is waur to hind. Gang yer ways haine, and 
see if there’s no a waur fa* biding ye than 
that ye faae gotten frae me this morning. 
See if yer bonny daughter oan dight the stain 
frao her gudo name as readily as ye ’ll ding 
aff“ the dirt frae yer anld coat! ’’ 

“For God’s sake, woman, -wliat do yoti 
mean ? ** asked the terrified father. 

“I just mean tliat yer dochter’s aff wi’ a 
braw gentleman in a carriage and four—just 
the gait I gaed mysel—-but see what cam 
o’tr* 

“ Wha was in the carriage, woman 1 ’* 

“ Wha w'as in the carriage, man! am I 
no telling ye ? It was either Amy Gray, or 
else mysel,—I dinna ken which,” replied the 
crazy creature ; “but weel do 1 ken liim tliat 
w'iis sitting beside her. Just the same gait 
did he look on mewi’ his twa black glancing 
een ; for there canna be twa in this weary 
warld, sae wecl-faured and sae ill-minded.— 
And to tsik my bairn frae me, too! Oh do 
ye ken w'hare they pat it? for I*m wearied 
seeking it night and day,—and the screed'ing 
biackgards in every town rinning after me,— 
and the very howlets and pyets laughing and 
oliattering, and making a fule o* me about 
it!” 

“ Tut! she’s but a crazy body after all,” 
muttered the poor man to himself, endea¬ 
vouring to shake off the effect of her alarming 
address. “What needs I be terrifying mysei 
in this way wi* her nonsense?” so he turned 
from her, and walked forward to his own 
house at a quick pace. 

The voice of his wife speaking cheerfully 
within the house relieved his heart, and lie 
entered the little kitchen with an animated 
countenance. “How’s a’ wi* ye, gudewife, 
and are balth my bairns? ** said he, look¬ 
ing round, — “But whare’s Amy? —Alice, 
wh.ire’s your cousin ? ” 

“Amy’s no far aff, gudeman; she’ll lie 
here l»elive, —she’s only doun at Lasswade 
for a gUffy.” 

“ Uncle,” said Alice, “ Amy was at Tham- 
son’s kim last night; my aunt allowed her 
to sleep at Lasswade, and she has been at 
Jess Tod’s a’ night.” 

“ God grant it may be sae,” returned the 
old man. “ But I maun gang doun and see, 
for I wish a’ may be right.” With these 
wortls, he snatched up his hat, and darted 


from the house. Mrs. Gray follbwed calling 
after him, and endeavouring to aMure him-of 
her daughter’s safety, but in vain; the 
anxious fatlicr hurried on. Alice partook 
deeply of her uncle’s fears ; all her former 
doubts and suspicions returned to her mind ; 
and sick with apprehension, iJic awaited his 
return in breathless anxiety. 

Her terror was by no means diminished 
when she saw her uncle return some time 
after, and enter the little garden alone. In 
his face of misery she read the confirmation 
of all her worst fears. Sbe could not speak; 
but she clasped her uncle’s bands, and gazed 
with fearful carmsstnoss in his face. 

“Gudeman, for God’s sake, speak,” said 
Mrs. Gray. “What ails ye?—where is Amy? 
—where is my haim ? ” 

“ Gane, gane for ever,—gane wd’a villain,” 
said the old man, witli bitter emphasis. “ Oh, ■ 
it was ower time what that mad creature 
tauld me ; for lie’s canded her aff, and what 
can she look for, but shame and misery: to he 
thrown fn>m him like a wortliless weed whan 
he’s tired o’ wearing her?” 

“Dinna say tlia^ John Gray,” said his 
wife. “I’ll never believe that my haim ’ill 
gang siccan a gait: she’s ower muckle sense, 
and ower mnckle pride, to folloiv ony man 
and her no his leal wdfe. She niight hae 
tell’t her inither, to he snre, and I wad hae 
keepet her secret safe; but there’s reasons 
for a’ things, ami nae doubt we’ll bear o’ her 
sune. But, for God’s sake, sit doun, gndo- 
man, for yo ’ro no weel able to stand; yer 
breatli’s clean gane, and yer e’en are starting 
out o’ ycr head like a wull cat’s.” 

“ Dear uncle, do sit doun ; it’s true that 
my aunt’s saying. Ye’re no able for all 
yc’vc done,—ye maun lie doun a little,” 
urged Alice. 

“Na, no, Alice, I’ll never lie doun till I 
ken what’s come o’ my bairn. I maun awa’ 
to Kdinburgh, and sec what help 1 can get 
there. But gic me a drink — ony thing 
that *s cauld, for my head’s Jmming.” His 
wife gave him a jug of beer, which he dlrank 
off at a draught; then rising, lie took his 
hat, and would have put it on, hut, staggei^- 
ing hack a pace, he exclaimed, “ My head 1 
my head! ” and fell senseless on the ground. 

Alice flew to his relief. She untied, his 
neckcloth, for his face was purple and mvbl- 
len ; then raising his head upon her lap, eljLe 
called to her aunt, for God’s sake, to bring 
her some woter. The poor woman stood 
stupified, unable to speak or to move). “ Oh, 
bring me water I—he’s only in a faint. 
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There’s some one in the garden,—eall on any 
body to help us!” Tlie poor woman ran 
out into the garden, and returned in a moment 
followed by William Douglas, whom she met 
coming to the house. “ Oh, William, God 
has sent you in our greatest need!—^run, for 
Heaven’s sake, to Lasswade, and bring the 
doctor,— my uncle’s very ill.” Douglas 
saw the state in W'hi'ch the poor man Avas, 
and witltout a "word of ipiestion or reply, 
hurried to obey the orders of Alice. 

Alas ! it was too late. Before the surgeon 
came, her uncle was gone for ever. Indeed, 
the only symptom of life he had shown since 
his fall, was once raising his hand with a 
convulsive motion to his head, while Alice 
sat supjiorting him tipon her lap; but tiie 
next moment it fell jwiwerlcss by his side, 
and she knew that all w’as over. 

Her aunt had run out to seek the assis¬ 
tance of her neighbours, believing that her 
husband was only in a swoon; and when 
William returned with the suigeoii, they 
found Alice still sitting on the ground bu 2*- 
porting her uncle’s head. “ Oh, you are 
too late, I fear,” said the poor girl; “ he is 
gone, I fear, for ever.” The surgeon put his 
hand to the pulse, and, talcing out his lan¬ 
cets, attempted to IJeed the unfortunate man, 
but in vain, — tlie blood had taken a fatal 
<lircction to the head, and the attack had 
been mortal. 

The surgeon assisted Douglas in remov¬ 
ing the body into, the next room, whither 
Alice would have followed it; but he 
begged her now to think of herself. “ You 
do not seem strong, my good girl; and this 
has been a severe trial on vou. You must 
now attend to your own health.” But of 
herself Alice could not think ; who was to 
acquaint her poor aunt with the fatal event? 
who dionld prepare her for this heavy 
blow? Douglas guessed her thoughts, and 
entreating her to spare herself, assured her 
tliat ho would go and meet her aunt, and tell 
her every thing. 

Tn a short time they entered the house; 
and Alice saw, in the increased agitation of 
William’s countenance, that her aunt had 
acquainted him with Amy’s flight, and the 
cause of all this misery. The tears ran down 
the cheeks of Ali^ ks she held out her hand 
to William, who'took it and pressed it with 
fervour. For some minhtes he was unable 
to speak ; but at length, Oh, Alice,” he said, 
“ wc have been cruelly d^eived ! Did you 
suspect nothing o’ all thii?” 

“ Yes, William, I did suspect it,—at least 


I had reason to fear tliat Amy has long boon 
attached to Herries ; so did my poor uncle. 
But, oh! I never believed she could have had 
the heart to leave us; and of late I didiui 
ken what to think. I did what I could to 
keep her out o* that bad man's way ; but she 
never would open her heart to me, and I was 
working in Uie dark.” 

“ Oh, we ha’e all been w'-orking in the 
dark, Alice,” said William, wdth hitterness; 

“ but nanc were sae blinded as I was. 1 
might ha’e kenned you better, vain sense¬ 
less creature that 1 was; and for one sae 
heartless too I ” 

Oh, dinna ca’ her heartless, William ! 
—she’s no that!—I’m sure she never meant 
to bring such sorrow on us. She liked her 
father dearly, and wouldna ha’e hurted a 
hair o’ his head: and cunningly, I’m sure, 
maun that wretch ha’c deceived her! ” 

“ How do we ken if it’s wi’ her will that 
she’s gacn wi’ him ? ” said Douglas. 

“ Oh, William, tliat was what my nnclc 
was going to Edinburgh to see about—to trj’ 
and find them out; but now — oh, J have 
only you to look t<t, for 1 canna rest till I 
ken whether Amy’s his wife or no, or 
wlietlier she ■went wi’ him willingly.” 

“ His wife, Alice ? 1 fear he’s no the m.an 
to mak her that. T ha’e learnt inair about 
him since 1 was here, than ever I kenned 
before ; and I was just coming on purpose to 
consult your uncle about it, little thinking o’ 
what was to meet me here.” He then in- 
fonned Alice, that in looking over some old 
books and papers belonging to her aunt, he 
had met with several notices relating to 
llerries’s birth. They consisted <diiefly of 
letters from the young man’s father, who , 
signed himself “ George Dalton; ” the earlier 
ones were addressed to tlie husband of Marion 
Bro'wn, the latter ones to herself. It appeared 
that Mr. Dalton ■was a gentleman of property ” 
in Yorkshire ; and, by what William Dou¬ 
glas could gather from these papers, little 
doubt remained that Herries was his natural 
son, placed, as it appeared, for some years 
under the care of William and bTarion 
Bro'wn, but subsequently removed into Fjdin- 
burgh for education. An anxious wish was 
expressed in these letters, tliat the boy should 
be kept ignorant of his parents, and especially 
prevented from any interisonrse with his 
mother, who was alluded to as being in an 
unsound state of mind; and certain exjires- 
sions contained in one of them left little 
doubt in Douglas’s mind, as to thfe identity ■ 
of this unfortunate mother. ^ This letter was 
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apparently in reply to some communication 
from Widow Brown, and ran aa follows:— 

“ 1 have received your letter with regard 
t(j that unfortunate woman, and liavc only 
to reply, that it is not with my consent that 
she is again at liberty. But those whi> had 
thurge of her heeaiue unreasonable in their 
demands, aiwl it is })ossible that luy refusal 
to comply w ith these may have induced them 
to abandon it witliout infomiiug me of their 
inlentiou. I do not, Intwcver, see why I 
should contimn‘ to ])ay so large a sum fi»r 
depriving the poor ereaturc of her liberty. 
She is harmless; nn<l in the long period 
which has elapsed, has probably forgotten 
tliose w'hoin it certainly wouhl lie uuadvisahlc 
that she should rcmcniher. The fauey of 
calling herself Lady Bothw’ell is fortunate in 
e\eiy nay. You acted against my wishes at 
til’s!, ill having any coiinnuiueatiou with her, 

I and must now' take the consef|ucu<'e ; Init 
should she prove seriously troublesome, I 
shall take steps for her reiiiov al,” &c. 

Another letter threw some light njHin the 
iharacter of Jlcrrlos; but it was not of .a 
favourable nature. It .illmled to coiupluints 
which had Ixvu made against him hy the 
person with whom he lodgeil in Kdiuburgh, 
and contained the following passage; — “I 
must tiouble you again to find a more suit¬ 
able person, under whom to place that wild 
hoy. 'j’he accounts I ri'ccive of his extrava¬ 
gance and dissipation are such ns might 
almost induce me to throw Jiim off for ever; 
yetdod knows what he may he rtserved for! 
Ilf' wlio stands between this jirodigal and a 
fair inheritance, may in one niomeiit be 

taken fi<nii me, and then-but it is idle 

to speculate.” 

The perusal of these pajiers afforded no 
relief to the uneasiness of Alice. In the 
know lolge of llci ries's parents, they had, it 
* is tiiie, something which might sei'vc as a clue 
liy which to trace hia movements; but still 
it did not appear probable that ho would cany 
Amy into lOnglaud. Edinburgh would more 
likelv be selected for their secluuion, and there 
BougloH resolved to seek them. In the mean¬ 
time, however, the arrangements consequent 
iijum the death of Parmer dray required their 
attention, for his widow was totally unfit to 
think or to act upon tho occasion. But it 
was no small wHef to Alice to see, tliat how- 
cv er unable to make herself useful her aunt 
miglit he, she found no small relief in weeping 
over and talking of her misfortunes to every 
neighbour who came in; and of these sjiiri- 
iual comforters she soon assembled a strong 


party, who all poured in consolation accord<‘ 
iug to their several abilities. 

“ Dear heart! ” sivid Mrs. Beddie; “ it’s an 
aw'fu* dispensation tliis, and sae suddeit too: 
hut we maun a’ die; iiN a debt we maun a' 
juvy! and he was ten years aulder than yen- 
sel, gudewife, was he no?” 

“ Ten years!” repeated the sobbing widow, 
** na, ye little ken, woman; ho was mair than 
tw'al. A’body wondered wluin we goed the- 
gilher; but what’s a’ that now—T*U no mis* 
him the lessand the sobbing m'ommouced 
more violently. 

" Nae doubt, nae doubt, that’s true ; Imt 
ye suld mind, gudewife, that he was the full 
ripe com—^ready for the sickle, and no caff, 
to be ta’ou unawares. IIis spiritual affairs 
were weel seen to, and nae doubt sae were 
bis temporals; ve’U be weel seen to, Mrs. 
(Jr.iy.” 

“ Ay, ye’ll no hue poverty and grief baith 
at ance baddiug you doou, like mony a piiir 
' liotly,” said .Joss Tod; “and yo iieediia 
gmdge on ye’re mournings; tho’ I’ll mak 
iliein ohe.iper tlian ony o’ y'our Jiidinimrgh 
queans. Ye hae hut ac baira too.” 

“ And she’s provided for,” interrupted the 
impatient Mrs. Thompson, who hod long been 
watching to get in her word. ** I aye thought 
w e w'ad hoe news o’ her bonny face; J never 
snwmucklegude come o’ sac muckle beauty. 
Thank ileaven! my twa lassies are Just 
iieelKMir-Iike.” 

“ Ye’re thaiikfii’ for snia’ mercies, nee- 
bonr,” retunied Mrs. Gray, somewhat tartly. 
“ They said I vvasna that ill-fanred mysel*, 
mice; y'ct 1 think 1 have gotten on in the 
world just as weel as others : God forgie me 
lor say'iug sae now. But as to my pui r bairn, 
ye neudna be for lifting her u]), before ye’re 
sure she’s doon ; but 1 ken what ye’re at; 
y e’re spited at her because she vvadua tak up 
wi’ y our Jock.”, 

“ Weel, I hope she’s taen up wi* nae wuur, 
neelwur,” ifplied Mrs. Thompson—“But 
here comes Alice, and she’s a credit till ony 
house.'' 

Alice came to tliank the neighbours for 
their attention, and to dismiss them for the 
night, permitting only Mrs. 1’cddic to remain, 
at her aunt’s solicitation, she being supposed 
best to understand the art of consolation. 

Next morning, Douglas, who had walked 
early to Lasswade, in hopes of picking up 
some intelligence, returued wdtli a letter ad¬ 
dressed to Alice, whicli, upon opening, she 
found to be from Amy, and to run as fol¬ 
low's : — 
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Do.ii- Alice,—I write ti» yon,for yc’vc been 
luair than a siyter to me, and aye my beet 
friend and counsellor; and now yemaun stand 
my advocate wi’ my dear father and mother, 
and get tliem to forgie their haim, for a’ the 
distress slie may hae gieu them. But 1 could 
not prevent it—fur 1 didua ken what was to 
happen. But dinna think hu took me awa* 
against my will : that wasna the case. 
Thciv’s muckle about it that Tcanna tell at 
present; but there's neither sin nor aliame 
in it,fnrtlier than no cunsalting my parents; 
but that he uadna let me do, and I've to 
trust a’ to him. I hn]ic, Jiowever, that the 
day will soon come when I may ask their 
blessing on mair than myself, and my father 
aud mother he proud to gie it. But meaii- 
tlme they maun mak no inquiries about it, 
—-foi that ■wad only breed raibciiicf, — ami 
tru^t to iiearinit imn me; fur 1 h<q>e the 
sun will soon get aho've tiie mi<>t, and a' tliat’s 
dork at present will be cleared uj» to their 
satisfaction. I wish 1 could hear about you 
all; but I maun just bide till things ink a 
turn. Meantime, dear Alice, dinna think 
hardly o’ me; loi* I had a ravelled pirn to 
wind, and w’as alt tibhged to go in aud out 
rather than break it u’ thegeiher. And now 
I maun say, dud bless luy dear family, prays 
their luring daughter, 

Amy.” 

Such •was the letter, aud it conveyed givat 
relief to Alice’s mind, lor it convinced her 
that however he might <Icsire to conceal it 
from his parents for a time, lier cousin was 
in truth the w ife of Henies. Oh,” thought 
she, ** had we received this letter liefore my 
uncle came iiomc, all might yet have been 
well. l*oar Am^v, little tlo you think what 
a price ye hae pa^ ed for the rasli step yc’vc 
tacn; ami sorely w III ye suiter, poor thing, 
when JO ken how deai it’s cost jo ; and God 
knows, there’s mair will siilTer than you. A 
ravelled piin je’ve made o’ it; hut, better ye 
had broken ycre ain thread, than tangled 
others wi’ it. But may God forgie her as 
freely as I do; it wrill be a comfoit to her 
mother, aud to poor William, to see this 
letter,” saying which, Alice arose and sought 
her aunt. 

We must now leave tlie family at Bilbtaue 
glen, and follow the thoughtless Amy to a 
small lodging in the viemity of Bdinburgh, 
■where Berries luul carried her immralately 
after tlieir elopement. Amy had not deceived 
lier parents in mj^ing, fliat she liersehf was 
unprepared for file suddenness of that step. 
She had no farther object in remaining he* 


hind her mother, on the evening when it took 
place, than the ho}H‘s of seeuig her lover, 
■who had concerted writli her tliis ]>lau of 
meeting atFanner Thompson’s merry making. 
This he easily effected ; for, no sooner W’as 
lie aw'are of Mrs. Gray's retn'at, than ho 
sauntered towards the barn, which wras tho 
scene of this rural festivity, aud after remain* 
ing some time a mere syiectatur, was, as lie 
ex])ected, invited by some idlci-s near the 
door, to join in the dance : he thus obtained 
all the ojiportunity he desirnd of coniinuiii* 
eating with Amy, and soon prevailed upon 
her to leave her companions, and arcum{>any 
him to a plaec where they could converse at 
greater liberty. 

Tile object of this conversation was to in* 
dneo his niisti’css no longer to delay tlieir 
mutual happiness, but to consent toapiivatc 
iiianiage, and go off >with him that very 
night, wliile her father’s absence, and her 
mother’s pennibsion for her to bleep at Jiass- 
wade, all favoured their operations. It ib 
useless to detail the arguments which her 
lever made Ubc of in oiilcr to bring Amy into 
his views. Tliey were at labt uuhappilj’ 
succesaful, and with the sole stiimlatioii, that 
they blionld ilrive immediately to the Innibe 
of a ridgyman in the vicinity of Kduilxirgh, 
on whose secrfcj’ thcj'iould dcjniid, did Amy 
yield to the pUadiiigs of her lover, and ere 
another hour Jiad jiasbcd over her Jicad, bho 
was tlie wife of llerries. 

Jt seems probable that Hemes himself was 
{v'arcely more prepared than his mislrebb for 
taking this last Irievocable step. I’erlinps he 
Itod hopes of gaining her upon easier ieritis, 
but the difficulty which lie found in retun- 
cliing her even to this far less alarming 
measure, effectually prevented any hint of a 
more tpiestionable desciiptioii. A« for the 
confidiug Amy, sho heliev'cd his hesitation to 
have been alone occasioned by tlie difficulties 
of liib situation, aud his ignorance regarding 
those on whom lie was dependant; )m<l cer* 
tainly, on his first acquaintance witli Amy, 
this consideration had influenced his conduct, 
and had induced him frequently to absent 
himself, and to struggle against that abceii- 
dcncy which she was doily gaining over him. 
He could not forget that, in foniiing a con¬ 
nexion beneath himaelf, he risked the dis- 
pleasnre of his patrons, for although ignorant 
of his parents, it was impossible for him to 
doulit that he had been bom in the rank of 
a gentleman. Ills education had been lihe* 
lal, his supplies were equally so; and al¬ 
though tlie irregularities of Ills conduct had 
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met with ivprehensiou, iuvoi viii^ eveu ft threat 
of forfeitiug tlie moans of support, and of 
bpiii/v abandoned for ever, these were often 
coupled with expressions of earnest anxiety 
for his welfare, and the most impressivo cau¬ 
tions against forming any connexions which 
might embarrass him in future, tdiuuld he be 
called upon to move in a higher rank of life. 
Often hod these cautions occurred to his mind 
during his first acquaintance witlt Amy Gru^; 
hut the witchery of her beauty had been too 
powerful for his resolution, and now the 
possession of so lovely and innocent a crea¬ 
ture, l>anished from his mind every thouglit 
beyond those of exultation at having secured 
his prize. 

TJiis dream of happiness cuutinued longer 
than such visions do in geueinl; for the swoet- 
ueas and gaiety of his young wife combined 
witli licr beauty in securing to lier a very 
powerful influence over the aftections even 
of the fickle and beliish Ilenies. J3ut tills 
state of tilings could not last forever. Amy 
had urged her liusiiftud repeatedly to write 
his guardian and own liis marriage. It was 
belter, she justly observed, to ascertuiu their 
real situation at once, than to live on in con¬ 
cealment and hamited by a constant di’cad 
of detection. Hut Uerries never wanted u 
reason for delaying tliis commuiiicatuin: 
“ He sliould wait,” he said, until his ne-vt 
quarterly allowance slionld bo paid ; it would 
be madness to risk its being withheld, 'which 
would undoubtedly be the case upon the liist 
diselosuro of iiis rubhuoss. He must albo 
wait the next letter from his guardian, whidi 
had been longer delayed tlmu usual; the tone 
of those would enable him to judge how iur 
it might be safe to cuinniit tliemselves by a 
confebsion.” Amy sighed, and anxiously 
awaited the arrival of those important dis¬ 
patches. 

They came at last; and llerricss eagerly 
tearing open the packet, exclaimed, “ It is 
from my guardian! ” while his y<*nug wife 
■stood by, and watched with intense iiiterest 
the 1 ‘ouutenauco of her husband. Slie had 
reason to be imeasy, for it seemed that the 
communication affected him po« erfuUy. J lo 
started as ho read the first few lines; tlie 
colour robe to his very temples, and liis eyes 
seemed lo devour the words as he proceeded. 
« Good God I do I see aright!” he exclaimed. 
“ Oh, had this but reached me sooner.” 

« What can you mean, dearCaiarles? Tell 
me —oh toll me, has he healrd of our mar¬ 
riage?” 

“Marriage! married!” repeated he, and 




J btruck liis forehead violently: “ But see —• 
read this, Amy, for know it you must sooner 
or later ; and tlicn your love for me, and your 
* own good sense, will sho'w you how well it 
was tliftt I did not yield to your desire of 
declaring our marriage.” 

Trembling with alarm, Amy took the 
letter and read as follows i 

“ My dear Son,—for now 1 may call you 
such,—^it has pleased J*rovidenco to take from 
me the only child with which my man'iage 
iiad been blessed. Tiio loss, though long con¬ 
templated by me, has fallen on me heavily. 
Although the child was weak and puny from 
its infancy, and tliat its life for some time 
I past has been almost u miracle, still every 
year wliich posbod over him added to the 
hopes of lus motlier, and to my difiicnlties 
with regard to your future destiny. 1 had 
never concealed your existence from my wife. 
'I’hc first years of our'married life giving no 
prospect of a family, 1 ivas early led to 
. Intcrebt her in your behalf, and bucceoded so 
far, that it was witli her concurrence you 
I received tlie edneatiun of u gentleman, al¬ 
though wo deemed it prudent to keep you In 
ignorance of the title which yon had to re¬ 
ceive it. I shall not conceal from you, 
Charles, that had our hoy lived, you uever 
should have known your father, otherwise 
than as a liberiil benefactor, who had educa¬ 
ted and would have provided for you. In 
such case it was my intention h; liave placed 
you in tlic anny, and settled five thousand 
]>oiinds upon you, provided 1 hod been satis¬ 
fied witli your conduct. 1'liat tliis last has 
not al way s been the case, J need scarcely re¬ 
mind you ; hut I take this opportunity of 
dibtinctly «lcclaring, that whether I am U) 
bring you forward us Charles Dalton, my sou 
and heir, or Cliarlcs IIcitIcs, my illegitimate 
ollbpring, will entirely depend upon your 
future (uiiduct and the cuunoxions you may 
form. 1 have only to add, that upon receipt 
of this, you will pay off your lodgings in 
J*Aliuburgli, and all outstanding accounts, and 
proceed withont delay by the York mail to 
Dalton Manor,” &c. 

Thunderstruck at what she had road, poor 
Amy stood like one stupified, unable to 
comprehend its full import. Then returning 
the letter to her husband, slie tlirew iierself 
upon his bosom and wept bitterly. Herrieif 
soothed and caressed her for a wliilo, ai^ 
then ventured to observe. “ Well, Amy, you 
will allow that I was right in not yielding 
to your wish of disclosing our marriage to 
uiy guardian, or, I should rather say, my 
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father, at such a time; tliink what his wrath 
would have been at this moment/* 

“ Oh, would to God you liad disclosed it!” 
said his weeping wife ; “ and oh, Charles! if 
not for my sake, at least for your own, 
weigh well the consequences of such conceal¬ 
ment ; better by far to bide tlie full burst of 
your fatliec’s anger now while you arc yet but 
as a stranger to him,than steal into his bosom, 
take the place of a son, and win his confi¬ 
dence, only to deceive him : that were indeed 
to bring down tenfold misery on your head!” 

“ This is a matter, Amy, you must leave 
entirely to my discretion,” said her husband. 
“You surely would not wish to be the means 
of biinging down ruin upon me, when, by a 
little patience and management, all that you 
are most desirous of may assuredly be 
brought about. Let me hut once gain a place 
in my father’s love, and fear not but that the 
rest will bo effected in a little time. My 
greatest difficulty is how to leave you, my 
dearest Amy! ” 

“Leave meV’ exclaimed Amy, starting 
from him. “God forgi’e you for saying 
such a word! —and is it for this that 1 left 
all to follow you? But hear me, Charles 
Herries—or Dalton, if sae it is to be ; for my 
husband you are, equally whatever name ye 
bear, or whoever may be your father—as awife 
I shall obey you iu all tilings, so far as my 
poor sense o’ duty goes; but when I snore 
to abide by you, through good report and 
bad report, you did the like by me ; there¬ 
fore speak not o’ leaving me. I sliall wait 
your own time to own me as your wife in 
the sight o* man ; hut iu the sight o’ God I 
am sac, and, with God’s blessing, as such I 
shall act.” 

Herries was little prepared for tliLs display 
of determination iu his wife’s character. As 
yet, he had only experienced her sweetness, 
liveliness, and affection; but he now dis¬ 
covered that it would be by no means advis¬ 
able to push to extremities a disjiosition 
which might be influenced by kindness, but 
scarcely swayed by authority. He saw that 
it was necessary to temporize, at all Clients ; 
and accordingly resolved to carry Aany with 
him into England, to place her in a lodging 
in York, where lier residence would give rise 
to no suspicion, and where he might see her 
frequently, while he felt lus way 'U'ith his 
family., . lijili the moan time, he 80 %ht to 
remove firom the mind of his wnfe the unlucky 
impression he had given; hut although she 
acquiesced in tlie present scheme, and inet 
his advances witli sweetness and affection, a 


deep wound had been given to her heart. 
Her confidence in the depth and generosity of 
her husband’s love was greatly sliaken; and 
she,, saw with sorrow tliat her interest .and 
happiness was by no means his only, or even 
his first consideration. 

Upon reaching York, Ilerries’s first mea¬ 
sure was to place Amy in a small lodging 
in the suburbs of the town ; and tiicre, with 
a young girl who acted as her servant, did 
ho leave his solitary wife to arrange her little 
household, and then to sit do\\*n and weep, 
as idle looked around her and felt all so 
strange, so desolate! Poor Amy! her hcai‘t 
swelled as she remembered the cheerful fire¬ 
side at Dillstano glen, and thought of her 
father, her mother, of her own dear generous 
Alice. Oh, could they at that moment have 
seen her,—she who had been their idol, the 
object of their every thought and care : what 
was she now ? a deserted wife ; an encum¬ 
brance to the very man for whom she had 
abandoned home and friends! The mist 
which vanity and passion had spread before 
her eyes, was now cleared away, and she saw 
too clearly the misery that lay before her. 
“ Oh,” thought she, “ if in these earlj' days 
of our love, he can suffer warld’s wealth to 
draw him frae me, weak indeed is the reed 
I have to trust to, when spirits fail and 
beauty fades! God knows that if my love 
and duty could make his ha})piness, little is 
it tliai would suffice for mine ; Imt oh! T 
wasna fitted for a Lcddy, and so, I fear, he 
sune will think ! But 1 maunnasit sorrow'- 
ing here this gait, or I’ll sune tyno my rosy 
cheeks, and that ’ll no mak mattiu'S oiiy 
better; 1 maun try to keep my heart up, 
and see gin tilings mayna turn out better 
than wc think for; for, as auld Janet used 
to say, * the night is ayo uiirkest whan it’s 
near the dawn.’” 

And Amy thought that tlie dawn was in¬ 
deed breaking around ber, when, after the 
second day of solitude, slie was again pressed 
to the heart of her truant husband. As she 
clung to his bosom, and liound her arras 
around him, she felt as if her happiness were 
sevenfold restored to her, wluni, looking in 
his face, she read there that his delight was 
equal to her own. Oh could she but have 
held him there for ever, what would all the 
world beside have been to her. 

Herries now asked a thousand questions, 
which all showed that, tllough absent in 
person, she had been ever in his thouglifs ; 
and he .came provided w'ith many little com¬ 
forts, and every tiling ho could devise to amuse 
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her in her solitude. He had brought her come the oftener, if he finds a' etnilingface to 
books, and as she spoke of'them, he proposed vrclcv>me him.” But it was not 'always; that 
to her that she should now give a part of her Aitiy could smile away the tears which hope 
leisure hours to the improvement of her mind, deferred, and sickening disappointment, too 
Amy had received, it is true, greater ad van- often caused to flow. As time passed oti, 
tages of education than most girls in her she saw less of her husband, and that Uttlo- 
station; hut she had been a careless scholar, was ill-calculated to relieve her increasing - 
and readily confessed that she lacked much, care. It is true that he still met her with 
which, as his wife, it would be highly expe- fondness, sometimes even with, agitation; but, 
dient to supply ; and (die expressed her earnest while he pressed her to his bosom, the emotion 
wish to de so. Her husband promised every he displayed appeared to arise from painfiil. 
assistance in his power to promote so desir- rather than plca.sing associations. §he Could 
able an end ; but as it would not be possible see that he was restless and pre-occUpied ; 
for liira to he her daily teacher, he said he that something, which he had not courage to 
should endeavour to supply her with a suitable communicate, lay heavy on his mind, and 
person to act in his stead. Nothing could gave, even to his caresses, an air of constraint, 
have been more gratifying to Amy tlian this Amy had also a communication to make, hut 
scheme, and the interest which her husband it was one wJiicb she believed would give her 
appeared to take in it; for she saw in it a husband a pleasni'c almost e(j[ual to her own; 
preparation for the future — an earnest of for, in the hopes of being a inotlier, she saw 
happiness which might one day be realized, a recompense for suffering, for solitude, and 
and ■w'hich filled her sanguine heart W'itli eveiy other ill. What tlien was her horror 
hope and comfort. What would slie not' at seeing tliat the intelligence only added to 
undertake to fit lierscif to he his coinpa- the gloom and disquiet of him, who should 
nion, the wife he should one day present to have been the most eager to congratulate and 
Ills family! And Amy, in her turn, asked support her. “ Oh Charles,” exclaimed die, 
a tliousand questions al>ont that family, in the bitterness of her heart, can you grieve 
flow had he been received I had his father that I sliall have something to love, sometliing 
been kind to him ? did he see any prospect to cling to in the hours and days %vhcn I am 
of speedily ingratiating himself with his left alone ?” 

I>arcnts ? Charles expressed his hope and “ No, Amy,” he replied, “ God knows I 
conviction that ho should succeed in time ; should not grieve at tliat, for one pwt of the 
but declared that time and patience would sutfering which weighs upon me at this mo- 
both be reipiired. Ills father, he added, was nient, is, that I came to tell yo'u I must leave 
kind, Init reserved — Mrs. Dalton civil, but you for a short time. Yes, Amy, my father 
distant; and haughty, lie thought, in her is going on a visit to Mrs. Dalton’s relations, 

manner. As yet thci-e had been but little and he wishes me to accompany him.” 

confidential conversation between his father Not as formerly did the poor girl exclaim 
and him ; and the little which had passed, against this continued ahaiidoniiient; neglect, 
related chiefly to the difficulties which his and suffering had subdued that high spirit, 
father had encountered in bringing him for- and, in the jirescnt instance, she felt that she 
ward in the world. His father’s property liad only to submit. 

was, it seemed, all at bis own disposal; hut Bitter was the parting between Amy and 
failing their son. Mi’s. Dalton had always her husband! When left alone, she sank 
wished her husband to consider her own re- into a state of listless melancholy, alike in- 
lations as the persons to succeed to their for- jurious to mental and bodily exertion. Her 

tulle; and it liad mortified her not a little studies, in which, at first, her husband toolc 

to find that Mr. Dalton did not agree with considerable interest, but of late he had sel- . 
her in this point. Herries observed, that all dom in^ii-ed about^ were now entirely thrown 
these circumkances called loudly for a con- aside; for hours would she sit' gazing on 
tinuance of caution upon their part; and vacancy, until some thought, perhaps of home, 
Amy, with a deep sigh, was foiued to ac- and all she had forsaken for him who thus 
quiesce. neglected her, would rise before her, and' a . 

She now came to the resolution of not burst of tears would relieve fora time the 
clouding the few'* hours of her husband’s stay pression of her heart, 
with anticipations of doubt and gloom. But Amy, by degrees, awoke to better 
Them will be time enough to weep while 'thoughts. The time approached' whbi 'she 
ho is absent,” said she to herself; “ ho will would have sometliing to care for in tliiscold 
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and heartless world: and, as she sat and 
worked for her baby, she felt a melancholy 
]>lea8ure in an occupation wliich could nut 
fail to interest so young and warm a heart. 
She had forced Iterself at length to attend 
more to her health; and, as the spring ad¬ 
vanced, she often walked to a neiuhbimring 
garden, which pusscbsed a strong interest for 
her, for the couple to whom it belonged were 
Scottisli; and to hear the accents of her own 
country, spoken in a land of strangorb) uas 
a inodii'ine to lier wounded spirit. 

Hut, in our interest for tl»c dt^jcrted wife, 
wc must not altogether forget her gentle 
cousin, who, ainidsi her own share of sorrows 
btill thouglit of the absent Amy with all a 
sister’s love. In vain hud she looked to hear 
from her cousin; month after month Imd 
elapsed, but no second letter ever cuniu. 
William Douglas, after making every liossi- 
ble iiKiuiry in and about Edlnburgli, hud 
learned from a college friend of llerries’s, 
that tlie young man had left that ])laue for 
England, some weeks after the peiiod of 
Amy’s disappearance ; but this was the 
amount of all his information, nor did there 
remain any farther mcuuH of tracing the 
fugitives. Even the unfortuiuite maniac, 
wliom they knew to be so nearly connected 
with Herries, sceme'd toliaveleft the count ly, 
and Alice conjectured that she might again 
be ill confinement. Nothing remained but 
to await with patience, until it should please 
Heaven to afford her tidings of her poor lust 
cousin. ^ 

Her aunt’s temper, under her seven* trial**, 
had been daily getting worse. In vain did 
Alice exert the most uiiw'earied attention and 
kindness to soothe and cheer her; nothing 
she did was right. She declared tliat if she 
did not soon hear from lier daughter, she 
would fret tiei'self to death, and she seemed 
detennined that it should not bo alone. In 
all this distress, Alice’s greatest comfort was 
when Douglas could obtain leave from his 
master to pass a day at HiJlstane cottage. 
Confidence and kindness were again quickly 
re-establishing tliemselvcs between them; and 
tliat feeling of shamo and repruaoh, which 
for some time kept William at a distance, 
was fast yielding to the influence of Alice’s 
gentle and engaging dispositions. 

Hut even of this only solace, was poor 
Alice soon destined tube deprived. OUe day, 
Douglas came to inform her, that his master 
had just deedred him to prepare for a journey 
into Yorkshire, in order to superintend the 
erection of a greeu-house, at the seat ^ his 


brother, in whioli some new improvements 
were to he introduced under William’s care. 

** 1 shall not be long absent,” added ho, “ and 
when I n'turn, my kind master lias signified 
his intention to promote me to the place of 
upper gardener, and 1 shall then have good I 
wages, and a oomforlahle house; and then, | 
dear Alice, when I return from Vorksliire, | 
perhaps-” 

“Perliajis,” said the blushing Alice, inter- i 
rupting him,—‘‘ Perhaps you will 4hcu have 
heard something of our poor lost Amy.” 

William coloured dec]»]y an he replied, 

“ Yes, Alice, for ymr sake aud her mother’s, j 
I will make every inquiry about the unfor- , 
tunate Amy. But it was not of Inr I was i 
thinkiog, when I said——Hut! had best | 
keep my iniiid to inyseJ, perba]>h; and uo | 
risk angering you. Only, dear Alice, think j 
of me kindly when I am away, and let me 
write to you what I may learn of juior Amy.” 
Aud William and Alice parted ou these 
terms. 

No long time elapsed before a letter from 
Douglas arrived ; and tliough, as ^et, he had 
heard nothing directly concerning Amy, his 
letter still contained inucli which w as interest¬ 
ing to her cousin. Among other matters, he 
mentioned, that while riding ou the top of 
the coach a few' miles fr<mi Voik, his atten¬ 
tion had been aiivstcd by a figure so eloseiy 
jVbCmbling tlie uiamau v^ho culled herself 
Lad^ Hothw'ell,” that he felt almobl assured 
it w’as she ; but the rapid motion of the 
coach had prevented him from ascertaining the 
fact beyond a doubt. lie then infonued her 
that, in reply to her inquiries regarding the 
family at Dalton manor, he liad learned that | 
Mr. Dalton, soon after losing his boy, had i 
brought forward aud introduced into society | 
an iilegitiinutc sou, whom it was said he in¬ 
tended to make his heir, and bi'tw cim whom 
aud his cousin, a niece of Mr. Dalton’s, a 
marriage was confidently said to be in cuu- 
templation. Of tlie unlortunato Amy ho 
could liear nothing: no ouc apjieared to know 
that such a being existed. He ended by 
observing, that as the greater niunber of the 
ucigliboUTiug gentlemen would probably bo 
assembled togetlier at the raesfli which w’ere 
to take place in a few days, he sliould attend * 
them in hojies of seeing or hearing soinetluiig 
of Herries, and that he would leave nothing 
uuattempted to discover tho fate of the tinfor- 
tunate Amy. * 

There was another who, with blighted heart 
and woru-out frame, resolved to drag her 
wearied limbs to this scene of joyous festivity, 
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ill the hope of seeing there^ perhaps for the 
last time, the perjured husband who seemed 
now to have utterly forsaken her. 

Montlis ha4 passed away since Amy had 
pai-ted from her husband; and during this 
long and weary period, a few hurried lines, 
after groat intervals of silence, was all slie 
had received from him. At last came a letter 
desiring that she should not hazai'd any far¬ 
ther communication witli him; but assuring 
her tliat he should soon be with her, and 
take measures to prepare for her approaching 
confinement. Too late, at length, did Amy 
see that slie had notliing to hope from the 
justice or generosity of so selfish a being; 
and she determined to await hut tlie event of 
her confincineht, when, if the feelings of a 
father should fail to move this unnatural 
husband to do justice to Ills child, she then, 
at all hazard, would act as became a mother, 
and make known her story to his family. 
What was all their wealth to her ? It could 
not give her back what site iiad lost, — it 
could never restore her husband’s love. But 
she owed to the worth of her honest parents, 
to her own character, and to the imiocent 
creature she was about to give birth to, tliat 
her marriage should no longer remain a 
secret; and this duty she resolved to perform. 

Jn the mean time, accounts ixach^ her of 
the 1 ‘etuni of the family to Dalton manor. 
A large party was there, assembled to attend 
I tile York races ; and among otlier reports, 
Amy heard it said, that the newly brought 
forward heir was paying his addi'esses to the 
beautiful niece of Mr. Dalton. Unwoiiliy 
H.S lie had proved himself, she scarcely could 
believe in such wanton baseness; for what 
could he ]impose by it ? She was herself his 
lawful wedded wife, beyond all question; 
yet, spite of this conviction, some fearful 
glimmerings of the informality of Scottish 
marriages, and a scarcely admitted dreaU of 
the possibility of his intention to disown her, 
would Hash across her teiTified mind. Might 
she not he unwise to await even the period of 
hei' confinement? what events might not 
even a day bring forth ? She was tossed on 
a sea of irresolution and donbt; and in this 
fever of min Ahe determuicd to go where she 
knew he would be, to see him once more, and 
to act as Providence might appoint. 

Amy was by this time unable to walk any 
distance; but the good old Scottisli couple, 
who liad taken^ great interest in her, and 
who were to have a booth near the race- 
ground for the sole of their fruits and flowers, 
offered to take her along with them iu their 


litHe cart. The eventful morning came ; and 
Amy, with a sick and fluttering hdar^ pre¬ 
pared to accompany her only friends to the 
scene of general gaiety. Sod as was that 
heart, it beat with a feeling not ulialliod to 
pleasure, as they stopt at the spot whei'C 
Andrew Pairbaim had exhibited all the 
riche.s of hia thriving garden. Andrew’s 
booth stood apart from the grand confusion, 
upon a little lieight which overlooked the 
race-course; and it had been the old man’s 
pride to deck it out witii all the flowers of 
his native country he could collect. He. had 
walked several miles to gatlier a sufficiency 
of heather and of broom, to cover in the 
little bothy; and, bright in its purple' and 
yellow blossoms, it attracted ilie attention of 
all the idlers who passed by. Many a nose¬ 
gay was bought that day from Andrew Fair- 
baim; and many who came to purchase the 
blooming flowers, remained some moments to 
gaze upon the pale living rose which sheltered 
there, and shrunk from notice! 

“Do, Miss Mowbray, leave the stand for 
a moment, and come with me,” said the 
young Laird of liazeldean. “I will show 
you the prettiest Highland hut you ever saw 
out of Scotland. Oh, do nut wait for Charles, 
—he has a bet upon the Marquis’s filly, and 
has eyes for nothing else just now. Dalton, 
you can follow us, when the race is over, to 
tliat little heather hut at the end of the 
race-course; your Scottish heart will soon 
find it out.” And away wont the gay Harry 
Gordon, .^vith his beautiful charge^ to the 
booth of Andrew Fairbairn. 

If Miss Mowbray was deliglited with the 
Highland bothy, site was still more inter¬ 
ested by the lovely but fragile creature who 
sat within it. In vain did Amy shrink from 
her observation. Miss Mowbray’s curiosity 
was of a sort not easUy checked. Com¬ 
plaining of the heat, she begged to rest her¬ 
self a few minutes, and declared she should 
treat herself with some of the old man’s 
fruit. Amy was tlius forced to attend upon 
her; and her sweet Scottisli accents, when 
she answered their questions, delighted Harry 
Gordon and his lovely companion. But 
another voice was at that moment heard 
without, which arrested the attention of the 
whole party. In a wild and high-pitched 
key, it sang tlie old Scottisli song, “My love 
built me.a bonnie bower,”—“And a itonnie 
bower in troth, sir, it is,” exolaimed the 
songstress, stopping short close by the place 
where Gordon stood. “ Hech, sirs ! it's just 
like that o’ puir Bessy Bell and Mary Qray ; 
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Imt they couldna keep the plague out o* it, Dalton, seizing her fiercely, witlj the intention 
an’ neither can you, I’m thinking, for there’s of pushing her from the hut. But his arm 
a man in it already, — and when did a man was arrested hy a young man, who, just 
ever visit maiden’s bower without bringing then forcing his way througli the crowd, 
mischief to it? ” exclaimed, in loud and resolute tones, “Stay 

“ By heavens! it’s my old acciuaintance, your liand, rash man; add not to your 
Lady Dothwell,” exclaimed Gordon; “ and sins hy so unnatural an outrage; touch 
what has brought your ladyship so far from not that unfortunate, for know that she is 
home ? ” your parent, your unhappy mother ! Yes, 

“ Far frae hamel” repeated the maniac; Charles Dalton, it is true. God has this 
“ and how do ye ken sac weel whare my day raised up witnesses to your sin and to 
liamemaybe? I’se wairant tliew’s as braw your slmme ; nor can they be silent any 
houses in Englaixd, as ever there were in longer. Answer me, Charles Dalton, here, 
Scotland, and I’ve lived in them as laiig, too ; iu the presence of your family, what have 
but I’m thinking there’s mail* frac hame you done with Amy Gray? where is your 
than me, hei'e. Hech, sirs, isna that Amy innocent and helpless wife ?—But, m}' Go<l! 
Gray? Wha wad ha’e thought o’her leaving what is this? Can it be possible? Wretched, 
bonnie Billstune burn to sef;k for a liamc unfortunate girl! he has then indeed destroyed 
amang thae glaiket Englishers; and a l)onnie you ! ” And William Douglas threw himself 
hame they’ll find for lier—a wisp o* strae, by tbc still seusedess fonii, and gazing on 
and bread and w'ater in a nook o’ Bedlam ; that face which he had so lately beheld in 
tliat’s the liamo he put me into, and how all the glow' of health and beauty, now shrunk 
will ye like that, my bonnie dow? Better and lifbless, lie scarce could rejivess a )*itter 
for yc to ha’e staj'ed wi’ yer auld father; curse upon licr licartless hetrayer. At length, 
but he’s dead an* gane, puir man! ” after collecting himself for some moments, he 

“ Dead 1 ” exclaimed Amy, springing for- turned to the elder Mr. Dalton, “ For God’s 
ward, and seizing the crazy creature by the sake, sir,” said he, “if you are indeed aCliris- 
ann. “Oh, dinna say sae ! — tell me, for tiaii,havepityonthisunliapiiyyoungcreature, 
God’s siike, is my father dead?” and lieJj* mo to have her removed into some 

The maniac burst into a w'ild laugh. “Ay, more fitting place than this; and if, as I 
ye’re a cunning ane. I’se warrant ye,” replied believe you are, tlic father of that young 
she; “when ye ken a* body says yc murdered man, know — ” 

him yersel.” * “ Peace, I charge y'ou, Douglas,” inter- 

“ Murdered him ! ” exclaimed Amy, with rupted Charles Daltoii, once more coming 
a piercing shriek, and sank lifelc|p on the forward. “Be silent — this is no place for 
ground. that which you would say. Follow' me, if 

■ “ What *s the matter. Miss Mowbray ? you willj to my father’s house, and hear all 
what’s all this confusion about?” demanded that I shall say to my father. 1 have now' 
Charles Dalton aud his father, who at this no pxirpose of concealment—would to God I 
moment entered the bothy. “Good God! never had — But let xis first place this most 
what means this ?” exclaimed the young man, unhappy one in safety ; that is my first 
as liis eye fell upon the insensible form of duty.” 

Amy, which lay prostrate before him ; “ wlio Harry Gordon, who had been a wondering, 
has done this ? ” and by no means unmoved spectator of this 

“ Wha has done it 1 ” echoed the mad singular and unexpected scene, now made 
woman, turning upon him her wild and offer of his uncle’s carriage, whicli was at no 
scornful eyes. “I’ll tell ye wha did it; it great distance, to convey the poor sufferer to 
was just tlu* deevil in the shape o* a Dalton, her home ; and the still unconscious Amy 
Puir thing, she thought he was an angel; she was carefully lifted, in the arms of her 
didna notice his cloven feet. But troth, I husband, and placed in it; Ipiile Douglas 
wasna muckle wiser mypel; for first he took and the good old couple, who were resolved 
my gude name frae me, and syne my bonnie not to lose sight of their charge, followed in 
face: and yet W'eel did I like him, till he their little cart. 

took my puir baimio ! Ay, Amf, ye’ll Arrived at Amy’s lodging, every means 
no ken it’s the'deevil till lie taks yourbmrnie; were employed to recover hA from the deadly 
and then ye’ll care little Mrhcther il’e to heaven swoon in whicli she still lay. It was long 
or hell ye '11 gang to eee^ it in.”. ere any symptoms of returning animation 

“ Peace, wretched w^man,” cried young appeared to relieve the anxiety of her £tten- 
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clnnts; and, when she did at length open 
l)or eyes, it was but to gaze wildly around 
her, and then, as if in dread of what they 
might meet, to close them again. After a 
while, the colour which had long deserted 
lier cheeh, began to show itself in heightened 
tints; but it was the flush of pain and not 
of liealth ; and Mrs. Fairbaini and Dalton 
became aware that more skilful aid than 
theirs would soon be necessary. 

Douglas,” said tlio agitated husband, 
^‘yoii inu^t run for mcdicjil assistanc'*. J 
cannot leave my poor wife in this hour of 
trial, (to also to niy fatlier, and tell liim I 
am with my unfortunate wife ; and that this 
w ill bo my home until tJod restores her to me.” 

^ It was amidst the most violent bodily ami 
mental agony that the unfortunate Am} at 
length gave birth to a little girl; and, as her 
bufterings in sojm* degree subsided, .she lay 
evhaustod and quiet, aj>j»areiit],> unconscious 
of evejy thing around her. Her husband 
nov'CT left her; and, if Jii-^ticc lia<l sought to 
inflict xipon him a pimishiricnt eoimneiisurate 
v>ith his crime, he endured it in witnessing 
the suflorings of his victim, and listening to 
the raviiurs of her fevered mind. Sad as he 
now telt it to gaze on her pale face as it laj 
in almost liflless btilliiess, it w^as heaven to 
wluit he had evj»ericnced in watching its 
convulsi\e agonies; and he fervently blessed 
(rod that tlie stonii had jiassed away, what¬ 
ever might yet l)e lis effeets. 

'riie doctor now declared that everything 
depended uj>on perfect quiet, and using all 
])ossihle means for ])r<mioting sleep. Jlc 
likewise advised Tbill m to hiiVT lier to the 
can* of Mrs. Faiiliairii and himself, lent, 
when slie ahoiilJ awake to crajscioubness, she 
might bufler* from agitation at bccing him 
1 near her. Tn obedience to these ftuggestions 
I of his metlical friend, Dalton retired to a 
neighhoiiring hotel, where he re&olved to 
employ the next few hours in writing to his 
father, to confess his tics to Amy, and his 
resolution to abide by them. That this con- 
fessn 11 v\a> now wrung from him, principally 
by the impossibility of farther concealment, 
appears sufficiently evident from liis previous 
conduct. TIxF heart of this unprincipled 
young man had been hardened by Hiuldeu 
and unexpected jirosperity; and it is too 
certain that he had rcbolved, if possible, to 
blmko hiniHclf free of an encumbrance wdiich 
interrupted his ambitious views. Tlie cir¬ 
cumstance of his being under age at the time 
of his marriage, and the abbence of any other 
witness than the clergyman who performed 


the ceremony, encouraged him in the belief* 
that this might bo effected. But circiim- 
htaneos which he could not control^ had 
defeated these projei^ts. Tlie striking events, 
too, which he had just vvitnesbod, and the 
misery of his young and wretched wife, had 
a>\akeiied tlie better feelings of his nature, 
at least for the time ; and notliing now 
remained but to throw himself on the mercy 
of his fathi'r, and trust to the beauty and 
virtues of Amy, to soften his resontineut. 

Amidst the agitation and confusion of the 
scenes which had just taken place, Daltcin 
could Bcar<»ely judge of the impression which 
had been made upon the mind of his father, 
by the unexpected decltiralion of William 
Douglas. That Mr. Dallmfs agit<itiou at the 
extraordinary address of the madwoman had 
been even greater tlian liis own, had not 
escaped liis observation; nor liad he failed 
to remark, that the moment tlie wretched 
creature had tiirmd her eyes upon his fatlier 
blie liad bcieamed, and fled from the hut; 
but the situation of Amy had occupied him 
too intcntlj to allow of his reflecting upon 
these circumstances before. The htrange 
assertion of William Douglas, too, that the 
maniac was actually his mother, occurred to 
liis iccollectiou with jiain ami alarm; and he 
eagerly waited for an oppoituuity of ques¬ 
tioning tlie >oung man w'ith regard to tliis j 
fearful m} story. Thcac reflectioiib, joined to 
Ins apprehensions for the fate of his wife, 
riMidered that night Ihe longest and most 
jminful tliftt Fharhs Dalton had ev’^er s]>cnt. 

All wOj^ ^et quiet in the chamber of the 
young mother, when her husband, with the 
carliist light, stood l»y her bedside. Amy 
.still slept j)eaecfu]ly and bw^cetly; but the 
extreme paleness of her face, and the sunken 
look of every feature, alarmed the anxious 
hubhand, and he w^atclied with impatience fur 
the arrival t)f the doctor. The firbt sounds 
wliieli recalled Amy to consciousncbs, were 
the wailings of her hahy ; she w^as too weak 
to utter 11 word, but htr opening eyes fell 
upon her husband standing at tlie fire with 
his head leaning on the mantel-j>ieee, with 
the good Mrs. Fairbairn seated near him, 
liolding an infant on her knee; a slight move¬ 
ment of Anj;y, di'evv Dalton to her bedside, 
and he saw with thankfulness that, although 
unable from weakness for the least exertion, ] 
slie still was conscious of liis presence. He 
liastencd to support her with the cordials 
which the doctor had prescribed, and was 
soon gratified by observing the return of 
strength wdiich they produced. 
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* Dearest Amy,” said he, **I thank Ood you 
nn? restored to your grateful husband, and 
are the mother of a living child. Mrs. Fair- 
bairn, bring hither our infant and let me 
])laee it in itsmother’p anns.” Amy received 
her baby from her husband, and ela&ping it 
to her breast bathed it with her tears. Nor 
did she refuse to embrace the I'epontant 
father. 

“ Dearest Amy, dry these painful tears,” 
said he; “they are the last, 1‘trust, that J 
shall ever cause you to shed ; my fathei by 
this time knows every tiling, and now n«» 
power cun separate you ftnni me.” 

“ Alas! theie is o power which will Be]ta- 
rate us,” replied tlie feeble voice of Amy, 
“ a jiower whieh I feel through all this 
wash'd frame, and whieh I have neither 
means nor wish to resist! Listen tome, niy 
husband; for breath is ebbing fast away. 
For many months my life lias lx*en a trouble 
to me, and I hare been long n burden to 
you, a burden from wliich 1 would fain m*i 
you free. 1 have but one fav our to ask of 
joUj.and in the name of God do not refuse 
me. Tf my baby lives, send it to Alice. Oh 
dinna trust it to eauld English hearts, but 
send it where it wdll be made pious and 
humble, and mair fit foi heaven than its 
poor mother is. Hut whose voice is that I 
hear. Oh let him in ! I'hen it was not a 
dream when I thoftght 1 kiw William 
Donglas? Oh Charles let me see AVillinni, 
for 1 maun speak to him.” 

Douglas, smothering his emotion, euine 
forward to the bed, and grasped in bileiin* 
the hand whieh Amy held out to him.< 
“Tell me, William” said she, earnestly, “and 
tell me the truth, is my father dead ^ Oh 
was it me that killed him 1 was it a’ true 
that fearfu’ woman said 

“ Dearest Amy,” said the agitated Douglas, 
“do not terrify y'ourself hO. Tour father 
was an old man, and God removed liiin in 
the fulness of his years, to a better woild ; 
your mother and Alice stUl live to Mess 
you.” 

“Oh, William, never will T see their dear 
dear faces more. My body will lie amnng 
strangers, far far fiue my aln kindred and 
honny BUlstane glen. But take my baby 
there; «h swear to me, my husband, tliat you 
will send it to Alice, for she will wnake it 
good like herself. Alice always loved you, 
William! God forgie me for the ill | wn'ought 
her ! But she will love you still. Tell her to 
do so for my sake, and you will be a fatlier 
to i,iy irtiby. Oh,* my husband, sWear to 


me that she shall never be trusted to the 
rich and the great ; let her go to Billstane 
glen, and I will dio in peace, iipcm your 
IwBom.” 

Dalton, inexpressibly agitated, could not 
immediately reply'; he clasped her to his 
breast, and in broken accents promised 
w>leiimly to ol)oy her. Amy’s only is'ply' was 
a convulsive embrace, it was her lastciiort; in 
another inonit'nt her feeble arms relaxed their 
bold, and she sunk n])oii the Twd a lifdess 
coqise. 

It w’as a lovely' evening in the end of 
autumn when Alice observed a young woman 
with a baby in her arms, acvonipanied by a 
man who carried a bundle in oiie band, and 
a trunk upon bis shoulder, advancing dowji 
the road of BilJstane glen. 'I'lie ev'cniiig was 
•hiitliiig in, and Alice c<mld not distiiiguisli 
the features of those wlio tlius ajiproacbed 
her. But .is the young m.in drew near, be 
dropt bis lo.id, threw fioin him bis bundle, 
ami snatching tlic infant fiom the woman’s 
aims spr.ing forwards, exclaiming, “ Alito ! 
dearest Alici ! di«l you iM)t know met” 

“ (>h, WilJiara, is ity'ou indeed! and, Amy, 
dear lost Amy! this is yonr bahy ! M*y 
poor poor \iny'! utul this is nil that is left 
in«‘ of you! t>b let me take it to my heart! 
fondly hhdil it be cbensbcil, and l.iitlifully 
will I ol)cy hei dying wihlies.” 

“And w iJ] y on obey' all In r w isln's, Alice!” 
whispoied lur lovtr, “and t.ike another to 
vour heart, who piomisod to be a father to 
that baby Alice, the happy'Alice, did not 
say no; but gently' icleasing herself fiom the 
arms of her lover, lanied the baby into the 
eottage, and amid tears and smiles saw it 
pressed to the bosom of its gran^lniotber. 

And here I w’ould w'illingly close the 
story of tlic Tonsins. As 

I do U))t wnte foi that dull elf. 

Who uuinot ptrluro to himselt, 

T would leave it to my r«>aders to appor¬ 
tion aetording to their aeveral notiona of 
juslits* and of mercy, tli* meed of reward 
or punishment, whicli they think due to the 
various characters of the piece. But for the 
sake of the unreasonahle fcW|^who may per¬ 
sist in “ w ondering what became of Dalton 
and “whether the baby lived,” or who “ think 
the anther might as well have told us whether 
William and Alice were married,” Ac. I 
will shortly declare, that Charles Dalton, in 
reply to his letter to hie father, received a f<'w 
lines enclosing a connnision in a regiment on 
the ove of embarking for Indio, witli a draft 
for three thousand jiounds, and infonniug 
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him that this was all he was ever to look for 
from a father ho had deceived and of a family 
ho had disgraced. 

Throe lia])py yoara had passed of the mar¬ 
ried life of WilUaui and Alice, when the first 
tears tliey were called upon to shed, were 
dropt o\or tlie grave of Amy’s child ; but 
the tiiniles and oai’esses of a little Amy of 
their own, and the blessed feeling that they 
h id indeed been as imrents to the infant 
wliilo it liAcd, bj>oke peace and consolation 
to their lienits. 

illiain wrote to the elder Mr. Dalton, 
announcing the death of his grandchild, and 
‘•onie months nftcrvvanls he received an 
answer iuforuimg him that liis unfortunate 


son had fallen a victim to the unwho1ewll()^- 
ness of the climate, a few months after his 
arrival in India, and that by his wiU lately 
received, it appeared that 'William and Alice 
were entitled to the sum of three thousand 
jumnds, which, failing his iufant daughter, he 
had he<]ueathed to them. With this sum 
they purchased the farm of Uillstane gleu, 
which had been rented only by John Gray ; 
and as Mrs. Gray did not long survive her 
grandchild, they were also left the solo pos¬ 
sessors of her little property. Thus they 
had enough of this world’s wealth; but their 
richest blessing w’us still in the love of each 
otlier, and in the smiles of a happy, a pious, 
and a thriving family. 


THE RENOUNCED TREASURE. 


IRAmATin BY WILllAAl HOW ITT, 

In the In .irt of Home, not far from the 
pilaee of San Marco, lies a gieat and vene- 
iabh« Imilding, darkened by age, but with 
walls which seem to defy time, and to be 
cahulated for eternity. The simple, una- 
doinod architecture augments the solemn i n- 
])rphsion w Inch the very mass awakes in and 
for itself. Like the rest of the Homan 
palaces, it staiidb foitli largest and proudest 
in the moonlight. Its enclosed .situation 
causes that it alinostalw ays btands intlieshade, 
or seems to.shioud itself in a mystical gigan¬ 
tic gloom, while all the surronnding apd more 
gay churches and palaces arc brightly lit up. 
'Pile building is called the C'ollegio Uouiano, 
and is at present the residence of the Jesuit 
order. 

Maisivt ns the palace is, it yet jiarlakes 
the fate of all other buildings; it must lie 
repaired that it may not by degrees fail to 
min. Its enormous extent, and the multi¬ 
tude of rooms which it contains, the greater 
part of which are iu)uihiU>d by the members, 
adepts, and pupils of the Order, or serve as 
depositories for the Cider’s aichives, treasury, 
library^, and similar jmqiobes, induce the 
necessity of a constant inspection, and almost 
equally constant repairs. Few moitllis elapse 
withoutworkmen beingthere on some account, 
joincring, painting, building, or plastering. 

One day in August ISliiiB a bricklayer, 
Antonio Dossi, living in tlie neighbouihood 
of Maria Sopra Minerva, was sent for to 
begin and complete iii haste a job for the 
holy order of Jesuits. The bricklayer, ^ 
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man of merit, and buruing w ith a desire to 
recommend himself to so lutiueutial anil 
poweifnl a community, hastened immediately 
to the Collegio Romano, followed by two trusty 
journeymen. One of the subordinate brothers 
of the Order conducted the bricklayer into 
the second story, and bhowed him two ad¬ 
joining rooms, the one large, and the other 
small, but which had no communication with 
each other. The larger one had shortly bo- 
foi’e been the jirivate libniry of an eminent 
deceased brother of the Order, and liad fallen 
to hib succebsor. The inhmtion now was 
that the 1)1 icklaycr should not oidy pull down 
^aJl the old drawing in this room, Imt should, 
for the greater accommodation of tlio new 
occupant, open a door between the two roomn, 
and in the best manner replsbter and embel¬ 
lish them. Antonio bound himself within 
a given time and for a reasonable price to 
accomplish the business. 

The young Jesuit withdrew, and in tjic 
empty room which had been r(*ady cleared of 
fiiruitiin*, the hrieklayers immediately set to 
work with their hammers and picks. Anto¬ 
nio himself attacked in the lesser room the 
wall which separattM) it from the atUoining 
large saloon, and had with him one of the 
journeymen. The other journeyman began 
in the first place to rip off the old paper, and 
hew down tire old drawing. One piece {tf 
drawing after another thus came tumbling 
down in both rooms; the floor was i^eedUy 
co\ered with heaps of rubbish, and p thick, 
whirling dubt of lime pothered around the 
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Aviive workmen, who soon couW not bee, hut 
merely hoar one another. The Immmer 
stroked, at first so active, Jiecamc by degret s 
blower and lighter ; finally the Roman work¬ 
men, acconling to their wont, rested fre¬ 
quently, and tlie nearer .it a}H)roaehcd to 
noon, the more the zeal for nork a)>ated, 
and left rooju for mutual time-killing gossiji. 

"Maestro Antonio,” said Eictro, who 
W'orked by his side, “I would v(ry gladly 
get out of this lime smoke some njinutcs be¬ 
fore noon; for to-d,ijk, just as the cJoek strikes 
twelve, they begin to draw the numhors at 
the lottery on Monte Citoiio. I hope tiiat 
San Giuseppe will help me to a lialf or a 
third for the sake of my devotion. I liavo 
staked on number eight, hcrauso eight are 
the letters of San Giuseppe’s name; on seven, 
because G is the bcveiitti letter of the alpha¬ 
bet ; and on fifteen, lieeause sc\ on and eight 
together make fifteen.” 

Simpleton! ” replied A ntonio. " Oiioe in 
my life 1 too 4>ut into the lottery: I won 
twelve Hcndi, and that imt an end to all 
desire in me to put into lotteries. ] had 
reckoned at least on winning two hundred.” 

" Maestro Antonio,” now oiied Tomaso, 
the other journeyman in the l.iige room, 
here is something w'ritten on the wall that T 
cannot rightly make out.” 

Antonio, W’ho w'as rather more at home in 
tile art of "reading written” th.sn his assis¬ 
tant, went to Tomaso, stalked Inavely over 
the fallen pajiei, drew neai to the wall, ainl 
read out, after some pondering, the following 
lines: 

Multi'i mt piare, ^ 

lloniin o Muru die t iie. 

They laughed aloud at th** little rhymes, 
which certainly might liave found a more 
befitting place then a Jesuit’s College ; hut 
Antonio and Iiis men began to hack on the 
wall, and knocked down withoutmcicy eieii 
the stones w'hich contained the rhjmiiig 
lines. 

But Antonio, while w ith vigorous btrojvos 
he assailed tlic V’all just whera tin' dooi 
should be opened, Jieard soon a pec uliar sound, 
wliich was repeated as often as the blow' fell 
on the same siKit. Although he could not 
comprehend the real oCcabion of this sound, 
which resembled a blight vihration^et he 
began to suspect, rcfli'ction on the inserip- 
tiou, that pos^bl^ some&ing particular might 
lie concealed tvithin the wall. Ue became 
more and more convinced of the reality of 
the sound, al^ough neither of the men heard 


iVand resolved to have the inquiiy into it 
m[ to himself. 

** Pietro,” said the master therefore to the 
journeyman who lud desired it, " I will giie 
the (juarter which is yet wanting to twelve 
o’clock. Go to Monte Citoiio, and hear wlml 
numbers are drawn by the white hoy ou tho 
balcony, and contrive to win a good sum. 
Tomaso may go with thee. Tliis Sat.iu's 
pother must lay itself, or fume itself aw .ay. 
No jioor sinner can well endure it longer. 
Go tlun to your diuiurs,an(l within an hour 
and half let us meet here again. I will 
merely cut away to the corner theie; Monte 
CitOrio, and thy nnnihers, 1 do not trouble 
myself about.” 

The two journeymen wire not long_ in 
taking the mastei at his wonkund disa]>pear- 
ing. With more determined and vigorous 
strokes, he now thundeied on the myiterious 
plaie, and heaid distinctly not menly a li- 
bratiou, but uii actual jingling within the 
wall. A large stone fell out, and in the 
opening there nppeand a little Id.ick slide. 
" Aha! ” thought Antonio,.is hestt hisgraj 
1 .ip, pow d( red w ith the W’liite lime, on one side, 
“Aha! Jun' is some walkd up tre.isure.” 
In the grc.itest haste, he m.ide a cross on his 
buasl, and htwilated in liis e\c>t(ineiit for 
three seconds, wluthir ho hliould open the 
slide or not. He v't a < liisd into thi joint- - 
crai k ’ a stioke w itli tin hammer, the sliilo 
fles\ open, .imi down htfore Antonio's f t 
ntn.lin'd an uiiia/ing number of solid gold 
."•< chill'. 

Aiit iiiio stood for st me uioin< n*sspjechless, 
contemplating the fulling shower of gold. 
If some one of the reverend fathers had 
(haiieed to enter, the hiieklajtrhad oerUinlj 
hfh'd his cap, and related the w'hole aftiiii, 
without making the slightest claim to a single 
one of the d.iintj gold toins. Yes! he al¬ 
most w’lshcd that wmie one might eoiiie in 
and sec them. Bnt he continued alone, all 
was blient in tho gre.it palace. Without 
waiting long to oondfler, he giitlicred all the 
zeechins into his sjiacioiis pocket, which had 
hitherto never eairied any thing hayoml silier 
coinage, or hajocclii, and occasionally half 
eaten lolls, or fruit. To balance the gold 
coins, and pioventthein hetrajing tliemsilves 
and him by too distinct a jingle, he filled Jiip 
pockotsout w ithfine rubbish, auiiihllafed every 
trace of the secret box in tho wall, and with an 
air as if nothing had occurred, he descended the 
ateps as with the intention of betaking him¬ 
self home to his joung wife, and with her 
to partake a good and yet frugal dinner. 
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Had ho now met some of the hrethreii of tli" 
Order, and they had haj>poned to fix on him 
a «ihar|) look, it is very probable thg.t he would 
have chan{ 2 ^e<I colour, and would have given 
uj) the zecchins in order to come with a whole 
hkiu out of tlr game. But he met no one ; 
only on the bottom step sat two young Jesuits, 
nho Avere passing through the last stages of 
thiir ]K‘iiod of probation in humility, and 
non, in the ]>reseiiee of some curious Romans, 
and two or thioe curious Kuglisb,sat eating 
with four crippl^'d tatterdemalions from the 
Sabhie buildim»s. 

Aiit<niiogreited in the twolminble 

>oung Jesuits, who still niorc graciously re¬ 
turn si the greeting, but ^itli dovMica&t eyes, 
and nliolly absorbed theiein, Menf on A\itb 
their lo^o feast, TTn<)b4er\ed, and with a 
lighter heart, he came out into the street, 
took a long wind past tlie J^intheon, and 
gulped <lown all fear and anxiety in a good 
draught of a^jiia'vita*, which, in on*’ oi the 
comer shojis near the Pia/za della Rotunda, 
w.i ofl(*red to Jiim by the fiiendly host. All 
iiou became s(» light before his «yes, and so 
(oinfoitihle In his l>osoni; with a proud step, 
aiitl twinkling e>es, he walked huminiug 
ahnig the direct wa> to liis own liouse. 

Uc cnkTcd into the great v«LulhHl room in 
the gallery, wlnie be found bi^ younir,blaek- 
ev^sl wife Bettinn in the utmost comfort, sit- 
tiip* by the long table, «nd iit some distance 
fioin hei a strange man in a brown ct»at, 
with luily hiiii,jind dtiik le.itiires. Antonio 
Mh»n recognized in the man an ohl neciiiaiu- 
t-'iice, namely, one of those acciuaintanees 
wlio fiecjuenth fasten themselves on an 
honest fellow, who <snnot, l)y fair nicans,#| 
get lid of him. This fellowN name was 
T('oiloro Pjstrelli, but he was often called in 
jest, and in leferenee to his uncommon bodily 
sfiength, )l Toro, the bull. lie had been a 
butcher, hut became binknipt, and stood now 
in a soerei but close connexion with the pope’s 
favourite, the apothecary Fiunirolli. Many 
conlidciitly believed that he was the head of 
Pu.nirolh’s spy-tvoo]>, and that it “was lie in 
]>articu]ar who inatl^' the greatest and iiiost 
ju'ofi^able attacks on the smugglers in the 
markets of Aiick)!!?!, Rimini, and Siiugaglia. 
By virtue of an ialioru and perhaps genteel 
portion of ini|)iideneo, he insinuated himself 
almost every where, and sought, by all possi¬ 
ble rueana, to come into closer acquaiiitan<*c 
with men and women in their houses, so 
that he might thereby be able to gain the 
slightest advantage for himself and his plans. 

The moment Antonio eiit»*refl the door, the 
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handsome Bettina sprang forwards to meet 
him, gave him a kiss, and began immediately 
to set out his dinner. Tcodoro had fixed 
with liimself to dine to-day with Antonio, 
and therefore waited for no invitation, hut 
seated hiiuself, when he liad greeted Antonio, 
and attacked a cirtain steaming dish piled 
with boiled triglier, a kind of little fish, re¬ 
sembling smelt, and filled his glass from the 
flask of Velletri wine. 

Antonio, wdio, on many accounts, was by 
no means pleased with the jireseiice of this 
self-invited guest, kept silence like a good 
child; and only by th^* Juste with which he 
swallowed some warm fishes, and for com¬ 
pany sent after them ^^ome deep draughts 
from the bottle, ulbiwod it to bo seen that 
any thing restlei^^was at work within his 
breast, or tluit any tiling 41 nusual had liap- 
])ened. He seemed to have a vohemont 
d( sire to s]K*tak, but difl not bring out a 
syllabic, lie ate bis soup hot as it came out 
of the j)ot, while Tcodoro sat and blew every 
sjioonfui, and occa^^ioiially cast side glances 
at Antonio. As the dinner was concluded 
by a dish of roasted chestnuts, and the two 
men despatclied this also without much talk, 
Bettina sung a litile song, as she cleared 
away the didies and jdates; but it ])niduced 
no great ettecl. J^y degrees they began t4> 
talk of the weathei, and court, and of the 
last Imll-tight in the Mausoleum of Augustus, 
anil the like matters. 

7Vodoro arose when he had emptied hfe 
glass, took his hat, and said, Brother 
Antonio, a word with \ou. i want to ask 
you a favour; 1 am in a little difficulty. 
t\iu Jim lend me ten 'cudi for a few’ weeks 
Hcin! ” said Antonio, and scratched his 
hcul. Yon know that 1 am a poor devil, 
Hiid that I seldom have more than is neces- 
sarj foi the day; and to-day, per Bacco! 

1 could not b'ud to my own hi other ten 
linjocthi; hut, never mind, another clay-»- 
to-moirow, or the day after, I will try what 
T can do. I shall tlien receive a little money. 
Pome again then, and we shall see. To-day, 

I havi' the very devil in my head. I am 
very sorry, Jiut just now it is impossible ! ” 

Thereupon, for the sake of politenose, he 
begged his guest to sit down, and drink 
another glass or two; but Tcodoro nodded 
coldly, twisted his hat into a variety of 
strange shapes, looked gloomy, bit his libs, 
and marched out of floors, witliout Baying 
goodbye to host or hostess. 

J^caresdy was be out, when Antonio spritng 
to the door, und boltcsl it fast on the inside# 
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Bettina^ already amaaed at tho luually calm 
and friendly ra.an*8 impatient looks and 
gestaresy tnrned pale -with terror, flew to a 
distant oomer, and demanded with tremhling 
**'What ails thee, Antoido 1 What dost 
thou mean?” 

"Hush ! hush i ** said Antonio, nolemnly. 

Bat Bettiua's eyes began to glisten rrith 
tears, and she demanded again, **Antonio! 
what is the matter ? Thou art not surely 
jealous of me, because of the unthankful 
Teodoro ? I could not help it, that he came 
and sat himself down while thou wert away, 
llear me, and he reaHonahle, Antonio?” 

” All! such foolish prate ! ” said Antonio. 
** llere is something else to he done, than to 
he jealous. Now we are alone. Wilt thou 
see, Bettina 1 ” And with this word, Antonio 
emptied hy haadfulsi, his gold out on the 
table. 

At this, Bettina tell into another kind of 
terror, which was at the same time mingled 
with a tolerable portion of aniaecment and 
curiosity. With large eyes she eontemplnte<l 
now Antonio, and now tho money; and, 
while ho took ono handful «»f glittering 
zoochins after another, and piled them on 
the table, into a greet heap, she evclaimed 
with Tehetuonce, Oh, Santa Madonna ! 
Antonio, hast thou stolen them I ” 

” No, Bettina j but hush, say I. 1 »on’t 
scream, and so shalt tliou hesr all. All these 
golden zecehins have 1 hit upon in the Col- 
legio Romano. They almo'^t camo down my 
throat as I struck the wall. But 1 repent 
already tliat 1 took them. 1 could not resist 
the temptation to bring them home and show 
them to my Bettina; i)ut this very day 1 
will go and put them hack again.” 

** jji, sweet Antonio! ” exclaimed Bettina, 
ii rite cautiously approached the table. 
'C***Wllat a brave heap of gold! And thou 
)uM really not stolen it, hut found it in a 
esall ? Yes, certainly ought thou to return 
the money, if any one wanted it; but perhaps 
no living soul knows any thing of it, or 
assuredly they would hate taken good rare 
not to leave them lyin^ in a wail which 
might he pulled down. Be silent a while, 
1 ezhoct ii^ Antonio. Bee if any one asks 
alter the cecchins; and if not, thou art a 
rich man. Thou Canst purchase a vineyarA 
hem { or we can go to Naples, where 
tether lives^ and buy us a little houi^ end 
Hvf happUy $ mid 1 will hteome gtand, and 
drite every Sunday Aa thh Toledo, and thou 
ihelt see, Antmusajllett tHlt tee how all the 
gteitlBmen trill mt thei^ hats, and intiuire 


how you do, and how thy Bettina does; and 
thou wilt thank them politely, and iti'v ite thy 
friends hoipe to take a glass of (Ireek wine. 
Nay, sweet Antonio 1 keep the lovely money 
a while. If any one miss Uiem, he will 
speedily iuquim after them, and tiion thou 
oanst return them. But how many zecehins 
hast thou fallen oii ? Let ns count them! ” 

Now followed a whole chapter of carphses 
and protestations, after which the zecehins 
were counted, and were found to amount to 
seven hundred and ninety-hve. By Bottma’s 
advice, Antonio deposited his treasure in a 
strong chest, furnished with a strong lock, 
and he then pored night and day over his 
wealtli. llte heart heot with anxiety evei.v 
morning that he betook himself to the 
Collegio linmann; and every time that a 
Jesuit paid him a visit in the loom •wheic he 
was at work, he dieaded to heat the stait- 
ling address,—“ Villain! where are the 
zeochins?” In the mean time, he pioceeded 
with real, and sjK»e<illy completed his job to 
the satisfaction of the Jesuits. lie iceeivid 
his stipulated payment. Ao one had the 
least conception of tlie matter; no om asked 
him the slightest <|uestion. 

So passed over two weeks; and Aulonio 
became thinner and thiunei, tliroiigh mere 
caie. Before, in his puvetty, he had been 
gay and joyous. The golden treasure lay 
almost untouelied nndei lock and kej. ri/- 
tnouf, for five or six zecehins h«id latn taken 
out to pay ofl some pressing delits, and to 
buy some little ornamental artiides for Bet¬ 
tina. Teodoro never came again to horrow 
his ten scudi. 

• The 39th of August wi*. « lovely day. 
Tho festival of Santa Rosa was celebrated m 
tho Minerva church, and Antonio went 
thither Amid the throng of worshippcis, 
he made Ins way into the saint’s chapel, 
which blazed with inmiing wax lights 
painted with varied colour*, and cast himselt 
on his knees before the richly-adorned image 
of the Madonna. Tt wras the same image 
before which Santa Rosa, in her lifetime, was 
accustomed to perform her devotions. A 
Dominican stood by the altar in his mas< 
attire. It was Father Silvestro, the mo,t 
eloqnent and handsomest of all tlie brethren 
of the Order; tall in stature, Still in the fresh 
prime of life, but pale with his strict atten¬ 
tion to his sacred duties. IBs voice sounded 
deep and eoleinniy. 'When he elevated tho 
host, he looked a more tlian earthly being; 
and his eyes glowed so piercingly, that it 
seemed as if nothing could be conceded from 
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them. As Antonio now looked up towards 
the Dominican’s rercrpiice-inspiring counte¬ 
nance, and thence on the glittering image of 
the Virgin, there fell a flaming taper, and 
liumed linn on the hand, tiilrestio looked 
bharjdy at Antonio. Antonio lay on his 
knee, confused, trembling, and Imniilieted. 
As soon as mass was over, he staggered 
liome. 

Antonio slojtt not a wink during the night. 
The following morning, a^ Father Silvestro 
sat in the confessional, a binner approached 
•wllh downcast eyes, fell on his knees at the 
lattice, and whispeicd, after a deep sigli, into 
the Dominican’s ear, ‘^Father, pardon 1 1 

have sinned deeply. J am the bricklayer, 
Antonio Uossi. Jn the Jesuit’s palace 1 
iound a hidden treasure, seven hundred 
zocchinb and ninety. For these fourteen days 
J have wickedly concealed my discovery; 
but nothing or little of it is dissipated. 1 
will deliver all up, and five my soul; but 1 
dare not myself advance into the presence of ' 
the si range .Jesuit fathcis, without some 
mediator. Father! do tliou tell them the 
wi ong tliat I have done, but will now’ repair. 
Defort* thee I darcil to iinliurden my heart. 
Th(»u art good and kind, and will not deal 
havdlj witli nn and my ]»oor Beitiiia! ” 

leather Jsilvestro bat, after listening to 
this confession, for some minutes in silence, 
and thouglittul. ” M 3 son ! ” said he, at 
length, “tJiy faith has saved thee, and tliy 
II pcntance will atone for thy fault. Tell mo 
all, and I will free th^' heart from its binful 
bimicu.” 

With a much relieved bosom, Antonio 
related all tlie particulars of his golden 
adventure. When he had concluded, and 
hliJl continued on his knees, as if awaiting 
lus flnal doom, Father Silvestio lightly 
touched liis head with his snow-white hand, 
and B.nd, “I’cace be with lliem in whose 
heart is no guile. Be btill and discreet. Tell 
no one what thou liast revealed to me. When 
1 have reflected and acted, I will visit tlioc 
in thy bouse. Go in the peace of tlio Lord!” 

Antonio kissed, through the lattice, the 
prio-^tly hand, bowed, and went. Before the 
wonderful image of the Madonna, he again 
fell on his knees for a while, crossed him- 
hclf on tile breast, and, as he now read 
panlon and kindness in the looks of the 
Uoly Virgin, and the peace of the church fell 
on him so still and wannly, he became much 
composed in his iqpirit. More joyous than 
when he carried home the golden heap foom 
the Colleg^o llomano, ho now bore with him 


from the church the eertainiy of getring rid 
of his burden; and Betiina wrondered, at 
dinner, at the unusual heoriinesB with whlgh 
he tlirew his arms round her and kissed hitr. 

Soon after Antonio’s departure^ Father 
Silrestro also quitted the church; but walked 
long to and iro in tlie colonnade, which, on the 
four bides of the inner court, emrounded a little 
pleasant garden. Sometimes he went out 
into the garden, stood before a rich and 
luxuriant stand of flowers, bound carefully 
up a fallen branch, and lop^ied oif here and 
tlicre fioin the omiige trees some withered 
twigs, lie then slmt hhusclf up in his cell; 
and it was not till ev’eiiing Uiat he appeared 
in his festivo black-aiid-w hiic Dominican 
costume, and witli a flue, large, and over- 
bhadowing hat on liis trimmed Jiead, passed 
through the convent gate, and ilirccted fail 
course towards the Collcgio Jtuinono. ^ 
To see a Dominican monk within a Jesuin 
palace gate, is just as rare as to And migpiei 
in a raven’s nest. The Jebaits and the 
Dominicans, the most Iraiiicd and aecom- 
plisheilof the bi^thron of the Catholic Orders, 
wrerc, cv'cn from tlie earliest period, if not 
sworn foes, jet di'cided rivals, who met each 
other with a cold priilc: tlie fomer priding 
themselveb on their w ealth, ilieir crafty head% 
and wide-extended influence; the latter on 
the consciousness of their classical learning, 
their pnrer monners and intentions. The 
deep-rooted aversion was now perhaps greater 
than ever, liecause the ivigniug pope, Leo XIL 
without altogether neglecting the Dominicans, 
yet embraced the Jesuit brethren with a too 
fatlierly preference, whom be regarded as lus 
and the Church’s most devoted children and 
most stanch jitllars, and on whom ho, both 
in and 8 ut of Italy, sliowend wealth and 
testimonieH of his favour. Between the two 
Oniers, indeed, as between their individual 
lucmbm, there was practiseil an outward 
dignifled politeness; but seldom did a Jesuit 
stand in a close and familiar connexion with 
a Dominican, and never were they accustomed 
to vJnit eacli other, if not coin^ielJed thereto 
by jiereniptory dut^’. It raised, tliorefom, 
no little observation, as Father Silvestro 
entered the Jesuits* college, and desired pa 
particular bnidaess to see, not the Geneml pf 
the Order himself for he lay ill. but iki 
worthy Father OiegicHrio, who had anaAfd 
the management of the afihira of the OalBr 
of Jesuits in Horae. 

Peace be with thee, FaAhil SUyilte^ 
the holy Dominican Orderie pfnhpiivt iw4 
honour,^* eaid the police ow CMBpllllWht 
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Father Cregorio, who recognized tlxe Domi¬ 
nican^ aa Father Silveatro reverently yet 
dignity advanced to greet him. Grcgoiio 
anw, advanced three ^tep» to meet him, 
jm'SHcd lightly hia hand viith two fingers, 
and showed him a seat, as he again resumed 
liis own, 

A fine and friendly smile now played on 
the lips of the dignified Jesuit, wlulc lie 
turned about a heautifully worked gold siiuft- 
bux in Ills fingers, Uefore Silustro csuild 
utter a word, he eontiimed,—‘•'rii(‘hrotheily 
affection an<l the concc>rd which prevail 
between our lioly Orders and their indivldnul 
inemlwjrs, as well as the friendship wdiieli for 
a long time thou hast kindly professed foi me, 
brother Silvestro,'were, in tlieiiiselv(‘s sufficient 
to explain the occasion of uncomiiHui pleasure 
which thou givest me at this inonieiit ; yet it 
would he flattering nnself were I to helie>e 
that thou an come hither merely to see and 
commune wdth an old friend, ff tlioii ait 
therefore in any w'eight^V trouble, cither oii 
thy owm or thy hretlireifs account, confide 
it to me. 'J'hon shalt find in me a friend 
zealous to serve thee, if tlioii wilt .speak to 
me as a bi other.*’ 

SiKestro now began, in sustained serious¬ 
ness andwdtliout embanassment, to stite tin* 
occasion of liis visit. ‘‘ Woitln father,” said 
ho, ‘*thy friendly and obliging words ad¬ 
monish mo of my dut 3 ' to speak openl\': 
thy valuable time reminds me to sj)eak ci>n- 
ci&ely^, 1 am not coiiio hither tf> seek or to 
ask any thing for luy brethren or mysrif. 
Wc liave, God be praised, enougli, and reciuire 
little. But as the Inimble seiwant of the 
Reconciler am 1 come to entreat thee to <leal 
geutlj’^ w'ith a misguided and lepentant 
Christian, who has sinned against^hee and 
the venerable societj'* of the hoW Tgiialius, 
and who has put his fate iutf) inj' hands. 
But—before 1 tell thee his name and his 
offence, jiroinise me, worth}" Father (Jregorio, 
not to use tb}*" jiow'cr over tlie sinner’s wel¬ 
fare otherwise than by a gentle forgivcnc'^s, 
for I assure thee that he, as fai as in a 
Christian lie**, shall make good his failing.” 

‘‘Am I then held to he so hard a wiclder 
of the vengeance of th^ law,” said the Jesuit, 
“ that thou art obliged to i)ia(*e thy word as 
a cushion between me and the culprit?” 

‘‘Not ao, not so,” answarcsl the Dominican; 
“but severity Is fn»queiitly the judge’f dut\ : 
but when the culprit converts himaelf into 
the contrite, then first caA w'c Inxpe to apeak 
to his judge'a heart; and as he has not dared 
to speak for himself, I have ventured to apeak 


for him. Promise, therefore, Father Gregoi-io, 
to he lenient towards him.” 

“/shall and will nut be severe w’ifh him : 
there liast thou in}" promise,” said the Jesuit. 

“Nor any other ilirmfffh thee?” added ' 
Silvestro, calmly- j 

“No, no, no!” exclainud (Jregorio, us I 
impatiently lie took three jdnehes out of his I 
box, one after another. ‘ 

Father Silvestro now’ related to the listen¬ 
ing Jesuit the whole confession of Antonio 
at the confessional ; hut forsuflicient reasons, 
and not to imbitler him, he made no mention 
of the inscrijitirin found by the hrickla}(r 
on the wdll. During flic relation, wliieh he 
made with a sjmj>le eloquence, lie fixed lii^ 
eyes now and then steadily on Father Gre¬ 
gorio’s face, to tiuce the impression iif angei, 
astonishment, or jo\, which his coinmiiiiicu- 
tioii might excite; hut not tin* slightest 
change was sisiblo in the Jesuit’s rounte- 
nanee, whiih at the <oiichisiori of the iiaiTa- 
tneremuiiud ns friendly and imconslrainod 
as before the commeTi<*ement. 

“Brother Siheslio, ” said (Jregorio, ns 
Silvestro eeasisl to speak, “1 now ask thu* 
wdiether ihm wilt jiardon the 

“ \\ horn i 1 ^ Wliy should 1 not jiardon 
hiiiW” 

“ Becaii e from thy judgment be lias tbo 
most to diead. He has mocked tlice! ” 

Mocked ! Nay. bmther (Jregorio ! The 
man has before fJod confided to me in the 
(oiifessional tlu truth.” 

“ Listen, Brother Silvestro ! ” resumed 
i fiegorio, without waimtb, hut wd 111 glistening 
eyes. “Listen to me ; observe me weU first, 
and read my countenaiwc, to convince tin self 
that I am calm, and then listen. Thou nit 
misled. Tlie singular sfoiy wliich thou 
reJatest, I kiiowr not whethei more to despise 
or resent. A w’orkinaii find a treasure 
within these aveIIm ! Nay, brother ! I defy 
all the hrieklajers in the world, here, in tlie 
abode of world-renouncing poverty and silent 
conteinjdation, and in the solitary cell of a 
]>oor hut honoured departed l)i*otlier Jesuit, 
to find w"orldly wealth. ]s not oiir Order 
recently reawakened from a violent death to 
a dawming life, and still, by men of the world, 
misunderstood and perseeutod? ]h not our 
house a house of prayer, wdieiu yre })ut up 
our ])etitions for worldly jmvorty and heavenly 
richcR ? Wander not our brethren round the 
world, battling w’ith the evil spirit of the 
age, abhorred as circumcised Israelites, and 
held in as little regard as the first a})o8fles 
of tho Holy C'hurch, because they preach 
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a^jainst the worliPn vanity and corruption ? 
Have they, indeed, any hope hut in a happy 
death, after a hlameless, hut a tried and 
]>aiiiful ])ilffriniage ; and Heldoin hearing out 
of the mouths of men any other word, than 
‘ Crucify them ! erwify them ! * And here, at 
the Blroke of a hricklayer^s hammer, gold 
shall stream out of walls and ceilings ? 
Silvostro ! clitl I not know thy high and 
Cliristian virtues, thy houoiiruhle calling and 
great reputation, I should he tempted to say 
that thou came to nioek me, or for something 
still worse. i3ut thou, thyself, through thy 
grtat integiIt}", art misled. Even tlie noblest 
may be too ])re(*ipitate, and the most sagacious 
may l>e imposed ti])on. Thy Antonio is either 
a knave or a fool/* 

‘‘ Neitlier, h\ithor (iregorio ! ” answered 
Silvcstio. “A kna\e would have retained the 
• 4 old which he found and no one missed. A 
fool does not speak so clearly and ho Mensihly 
us Antonio to-day spoke to nie.’^ 

He it with him as God and our Lady 
will I” said the Jesuit. ‘‘Dut thou niayest 
a"* me th\silf, th<it here, in this our cell, is 
found no flowing vein of gold. Leave the 
man alone ; or let him inid'M'go a legal 
iu<|uir\, or send him to the liosjdtill of tlie 
Holy Gliost : from us ho lias stolen nothing. 
( 01 dial thanks, brother Silvestio, for thy 
ytw)d iiiteniions and thy trouble/* 

The Domiiiuaii arose with a warmth whiih 
)»otra}ed dis]»lea‘?uie, and would go. But 
(Legoiio, who had bethought liiinself a 
iiu>ment, said again. “Wait a while, brother, 
if it he not uii])leasaut to thee and at the 
same time he seized tlie hell handle and runs*, 
'riiere immediately entered an attendant 
Oider’h-hrotlicr, who aAvaited at the door the 
lommands of his exalte 1 siipciior. 

*’M\ill liither Angelo and Luigi!” said 
(Jregoiio. Soon after there stood m the room 
iwo young Order’s-hrc'threii, wdth j»ale but 
Laiidsoine and expn*ssive countenances and 
(low ncast eyes. (»regorio gave them a look 
as tlicy made their luimhle gieeting, and then 
hegii.n to ]day w’ith his gobl-box, and asked :— 

“You have both of yon latidy seen heie 
a bricklayer, Antonio Dossi, who haa been 
doing some woik for the Holy Order C* 

“Yes! most re\crend Father!” replied 
they both, 

“ Have you always found the man to be of 
sound and perfect understanding?** demanded 
Gregorio, and gave the interrogated Jesuits 
another look, 

“ To ju<lge by speoch and action, he 
resembled rather a erazj" person than a sane 
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* one,** nusw^ered Angelo. “ He fixiquently 
trembled, as if seized witli a sudden tremor, 
when 1 entered the room to see how ho was 
getting on wulli his work, SometimcB he 
sung, or liuiglibd w"ildly without any visible 
cause.** 

“Tie once seized me fast about the neck 
as if he would strangle me,** said Luigi, “ and 
j)iit bis mouth to my car ; but T re]>rinianded 
liiin for his improjirioty, and said, ‘ Antonio, 
take heed that you don't do what you ma}’' 
repent ;* and on that he let me go, saying, 
‘Yon are right, young Father! w'c should 
do nothing that we may here repent of;* 
and then he laughed wildly and Jong.** 

On this Gregorio looked significantly at 
the Dominican, and demanded of the tw'o 
tiesuits, “ S(>, then, you imagine this Antonio 
to have hwt his wits ^** 

“Yes, most reveiend b’ather,** ansivered 
Luigi; “if J*rovidenee, rIiuo that time, has 
not been merciful to him, lie is, at this hour, 
not riglitly in his 

“ Thai is true,*’ added Angelo ; and, at n 
sign from Gregorio, the two Jesuits withdiew 
with a deep obeisance. 

“Whal think yoiiiiow", Brother Silvestro?” 
exclaimed (iregf>iio, as soon us they were 
alone. 

“f think that I hiue fulfilled my duty; 
that 1 need not, and ought not t(» go farther 
in this niaiter. 1 shall, therefore, tell Antonio 
tliat he may keej) lii« zee<»hiiis, for that the 
Gollegio Homano will not receive them as 
its property.” 

“God and the lioly Ignatius preserve us,” 
iiitciiajitecl the Jesuit, “fioiu the possesbiou 
of this and all «)ther wrongly aeejuired goods, 
lict the holder answer it to himself and to 
(Jodliow" it got into his possession, and how 
lie ajqiHes it. See! there you have my first 
and iast w"ord <»u the suiiject.” 

“ l^orget, the n, wiiat I have said, and 
pardon the internijition of my visit,*’ bai& 
Silvestro, as he took his hat and advanced 
to the Jesuit, to take his leave. “ Farewell, 
Father Gregorio! God’s jieaie! Farewell, 
farew ell! ” 

“ Farewell, father Silvestro ! ” said Gre¬ 
gorio. “ Thy visit lias been flattering and 
clear to mo. God grant that thou one day 
niayest come hither on such an errand, that 
by’' word and deed 1 may be able to testify 
how highly I esteem thee. I hliall include 
thee in my prayers, ns <‘eTtaiiily as 1 hope 
tliat thou wilt not forget me in thine,” 

With this, Gregorio arose from his chair, 
look Silvestro by the hand, and accompanied 
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him td th^ 4ooi>. he -nrould hftVe gone for the benefit thyaelf and thy follow>nien. 
further witli him, had not Silrestro pro- But thou tnuefe now preserve thy secret, 
tested against it, and closed the door, saying, Dangers encompass thee. Quod night I 
“Thanks, thanks I Father Gregorio J Give Before morning dawns 1 will see thee again, 
yourself no farther trouble. Adieu, adieu I” or send thee a messenger. And that which 
^Dio tihenedUa!'* was heard as a parting I counsel thee, thou must do. I will jtraj 
salutation from the Jesuit’s room. The for thee ae for a son; thy welfare lies at niy 
Dominican flung liis hat On hie bin uing head, heart. Farewell I God bless thee!” 
as he now advanced alone out of tlio (01 ridor. And before Antonio was able to stammer 
and gave vent, in a long sigh, to liis sup- out UU reverential gratitude, Father Silvestio 
pressed indignation. When he reached the had vanished. 

gate, he shook the dust ftom his feet, and “Cbiyto di Daero!*' ovdaiined Antonio, 
said, “Sycophants! hypociites! Should I after he had sat some momeuth as if petrified; 
ever become like j ou, then for the next time hut at length the thought of the wonderful 
will 1 set my foot witliin these walls.” find comes with a bciin? of how glad he wa". 

Father Silvestro did not letum immediately **Coirpo di Bax,fo / N<*w I am lieh. Bettinn, 
to his convent, but went to Antonio. As the Bettina, come ifuukly. Ah* thou nhomm- 
latter became aware of the approach of liis able Bettina, if Ihmi didst but know, how 
venerable confessor, ho sprang to the door, tliou wouldst come! ” 

and, with bows and kisses of the hand, bade Bettina soon came Uonie. A grmt pait of 
him welcome. The Dominican greeted An- the night, the luppy'couple si«i»tintalk o\« i 
tonio gently, took a chair, and said seriously, their good foitmie, and in ])1 ins and < ustlcs 
butcalmly, “Antonio! thou hast not decei\(d in the air for the futuie. Alu id\ the lot k 
me? Thou hast found seien hundred and crew; already rattled aloiij- the Via ddl 
ninety-fi\e2ecchius in the Jesuits’College?” Corso the veagons pom me, in fiom tin 
“God, and the Madonna, and the holy country, wdiile hoi.ise vouf*' (ind—“Aqua 
Antonio, whose numj I poor sinner hcai, cite! Aquavifewhen Antonio and Biltina 
preserve mo fiom lying and deceit,” answcre<l fell adeep, and eontmmd Hit Imil Jine of tlini 
Antonio, with astonishmtut. splendid ail ca<-tle8 in tiuii dn unn 

“Let me see the money,” said Sihestro, The night after St. Egnlui’'’a diy, wlnMi 
as he liimself ai'ose to dose tin, dooi, and was tin Jst of Sejitomber time was a loud 
looked around the room as if he feaied the knocking at the gatt of the Iioun' lu wliith 
presence of some improper witness. But they Antonio lived. The tifichlionrs lienrd thr 
were quite alone even at this time: Bettina haid knocking, and, a^ no oin ojieucd the 
was not within, door, hero and there was protruded a head 

“ Yes, most worthy Father!” said Antonio, from the windows of the adjoining house, to 
“ All shalt thou see, every penny, except the see what was the mattci. In the stieef stood 
five zecchins which I changed away, but three gensdainu's, one of whom at Icngih 
which I will soon earn again. Rather will shouted with a rough bass voice—“Aiitoniu 
I remain pour, and seek my bread with labour DossiJ open the door ! In the jianu of the 
and core, tliau possess wliut does not lielong Ministers of Justice, I conmiaiid tlue o|>on 
to me;” and r’+h this he conducted the There was then opened, not the dooi, but 
ipominioan to tin Mcret chest, laised the lid, a little window into the street, an old head 
and showed him that the weehins actually with its nightrcap was thrust out of it, and 
lay there, protesting, once more, that all had demanded with a tone which issued half 
occurred esLactly as ho had stated in the through the mouth, and half through the 
confessional. nose, “ Signori, may I ask whom you are iu 

“Thouaitiight, Antonio!” said Silvestro, que^t of?” 

“I was quite convinced that thou weit “ Wc seek the bricklayer, Antonio Dossi,” 
neither a knave nor a fool. But pee thou, said the principal of the geiisclanncH. 
the Jesuit Fathers will ifot acknowledge the “ Then you cenne—let me see,—then y ou 
treasure that thou hast found. They deny rorae exactly ten hours too late, Signoii! 
it. Keep, therefore, what fortune hat thrown Antonio and his wife arc now, Gcrl will! il 
in thy way, and he from this moment as free ready beyond tlie Pontine Marshes; or indi c il 
from remorse, as thou art free from guilt, they are at La Storta, if they travelled noiih, 
art thou pure. I award to thee this or at Suhiaco, if they took an easterly diri^e- 
glittennggold asthe gift of Providenee. Let tion. Enough, SignOti ! they have, like 
it be expended for good and noble purposes, Christian people, honourably paid their rent. 
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and are gone hence. Adieu I excuse taOf 
Sigjiori !'* and with tliat the old man shut 
to the window. 

“Oj>en> baldpato !** i»w bawled the cor¬ 
poral: Antonio Is my jprisouer. Open, or 
I will knock in the gate! ” 

licfore tins menace could Im? carried into 
effect, tlie gate growled upon its idnge^ and 
the gcnsilaimes entered. 

I'hc whole huueo was now searched tlirough. 
'I'lic old host bade tliesoldiers look everywhere; 
and when they Jiad at longf ii convinced them- 
bchcs of tlip fruitleosnc«.H of all this trouble, 
and gruiuiding, were about to depart, then 
advaueed llie old man, and said politely, and 
biuihugl^v, “ Signori I cxiuihe me, tliat 1 put 
one siTicrle questioa to you : lly what autluuity 
an* you come hithur to disturb iho nightly 
lejiose of im* and luinc^ What have X or 
my f.tiiiil\ to do with the officers of justice 

'I'Ik e<»ri»oral jiroduced his written order 
to t.il ( .uul commit to prison the bricklayer, 
AvUtuio charged by Ttwloto Pis'relli 

willi a n»l)b».i>. Witli hfieitiudes ou nose, 
and In the lieht of a bright brass loni]), 
Antonio >• host lead tlu high cummands of 
the Ihutn iforenuK the (hs'd Ruhr, and t>aid 
coldh and bhoitl>, ai ho retuniod the w'ai 
i.iiit, “Signoii! 1 tauiiut understand how 
Signor 'I'eodoio lan all at once have liccoinc 
■>0 ii'U. that lu can lei sumu hmulieds of 
/eccliiiislie stolen from him ; but tills I know, 
that Antonio no>,si !•< no thief, but tin honest 
fellow ; and that he is now^ no longer to be 
found heic, ought to liepioptrly inquired into. 
iStgt/ori! if inio raspetto;" and witli that be 
lighlLd the servants of jnstice out of doois 
\is, even out of the gate, which he carefully 
baritd ; and the gtiisdaiines set out on their 
way hack tlirough a gicat crowd, which 
III tlu lueanlmic hud collected, and which at 
Iheii dc])artureaccompanied tliem with aloud 
bui'^t of IntighUn. 

It is now incumherit that we briefly ex- 
]dain the occasion not only of this nocturnal 
> isit, hut of Antonio’s sudden flight. Teodoro 
ribtrolli, who would not go again to Antonio 
to borrow the money, had nevcrtlieloss 
watched secretly for an opportunity, ih the 
absence of the gnul husband, to seek llettina, 
and to gather up from her, if luit money, at 
least some useful particulars touching her 
Imsband, and the singular state of mind in 
which he found Aiitouio at his last visit, 
lie would not apply to Antonio himself with 
farther solicitations or questious, fur fear that 
he might get the stub of a knife for his an¬ 
swer ; for tli.it the man was horribly jealous. 


both his self-lpvo, ai^ Ills base intanifeiui j 
peisnaded him. Often, la the eveuiagti^ diil 
he stand on the watch in the neighbourliood 
. of the bricklayer’s dwelling, in titn hopo pi 
seeing Antonio go ont wlien Bettiha 'vriui In, 
or to see Bettina come home while Antonio 
was away. Hut fate had not favoured his 
wudics, till one evening hs sow tiut Domini¬ 
can monk RUvestro, as ho liad just returned 
from the Jesuits’ eoUege, enter the room in 
which Antonio lived, and close the door after 
him. ' 

Teodoro crept as close to tlie door as he 
could, laid his ear to it, and gathered, with 
his fine organs of hearing, tlie greater part of 
the conversation betw'oeu the monk and 
Antonio. Before Father Silvestro again 
opened the door, Teodoro liad disappeared 
out of tlio gatew'ay, and hastened to his 
powerful patron, the Apotliei’ary Fumarolli, 
to lighten his lieart, and with him to con¬ 
trive a plan conducive butii to bis tliirst for 
vengeance and his cupidity. Fumarolli 
listened attentively to Teodoru's relation; 
and before Pistrelli could get out the lust 
word, Jie had a plan alrt'ady in his head, 
through w'hich he hoped, in a double fashion, 
to iH'iiefit the holy Jesuits’ College, and j 
equally to advance his own interest. In tiie 
first place, he would manoeuvre the treasure, 
which tlie Jesuits had refused, liack into 
tboir hands, when he had taken care first to 
lev y a handsome j>er ceutoge upon it for his ; 
own and his assistants’ benefit; and in the 
hcroud, he would deeply humiliato Father 
Sill uslro, and in him the whole Dominican 
Order so detesttHl by tiie Jesuits. 

FuTmirolli did not huger long at home, but 
betook liliuself to the Collegio Romano, and 
got admission to Fatiier Gregorio. There lia 
found, however, that all his haste was need¬ 
less ; and that his whole artftil scheme lay be¬ 
fore his arrival quite prepa> i in tiui iiioi-c art¬ 
ful Jesuit’s brain. Tbefruiiof thlscoufidan- 
tial interview was tlie already described order 
o'^ the city magisti'ate to seize Antonio, who 
was charged with having stolen the gold from 
I'cudoro Bistrelli. Indefatigable in Ms zeal 
to injure another and to enrich himself, 
hastened Fumarolli from the Jesuits’ College 
to the Vatican ; where in the Pope’s cabinet, 
in the company of a favoured tew, he fte- 
quently pasi^ the evenings, ai^ sometiiueS, 
yes nearly as often, sped the time with play¬ 
ing at cards. It is said iu Xtonaa that 
holy Father carried hie weakness fpr 
worthy favourite so far, that ha hiiiiarif 
honoured this company with his edtalted 
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presence, though no one dared to assert that 
he took the cards in liand. As Fuinarolli 
now entei'cd the caluuet, and found the Po2ie 
in a humour very favourable to his designs,. 
he did not delay to avail himself of it. He 
described in his usual, and occasionally bluff 
and cunning manner,' Silvestro's visit to tlie 
Jesuit Gregorio, as it had been related to 
him by the latter, jjrobably with necessary 
additions, and leprcsdhted tlio proceeduig of 
tlie Dominican in such a light that the Pope 
was seized with the most violent rage, and 
sw'ore by St. Peter’s heys that Silvestro 
should dearly atone for his slmmeful attempt 
to cast a stain on the Order of the Jesuits, 
so distinguished for its services to both church 
and state. 

The Pope laid it sw* deeply to heart, and 
chafed himself so about it, that in the night- 
he w'as seized with one of his periodical attacks 
of gout, and for somf days was in actual 
danger, till the united exertions of jthysician 
and apothecary placed him in an api>arent, hut 
yet from day to day declining state of health. 

P'ather Silvestro, although ignorant of all 


husband and wife were already without the 
gate of St. Giovanni, on the way to Naples, 
having left the greater part of their effects 
behind in Rome, to avoid attracting observa¬ 
tion ; but the iiup^ortant hoard of gold tliey 
had not forgotten. 

Seven days jifter Antonio and Bottinn’s 
departure, w’andered Father Silvestro, clad 
in his most ornate robes, and attended by u 
servant, i)ast the deserted dwelling of the 
fugitives. Then he lifted a warm glance 
toAvards heaven, grateful for the bca\itifiil 
lot to which heaven had called him, to he a 
father to the innocent and tlie pcrsecutcil, 
even at the sacrifice of hiinsclf. The happy 
escape and reward of Antonio might be read 
in his mild and glorificil feiitui'es ; and yet 
tliere stood before him iu the next moment a 
severe trial; and he knew it. 

Silvestro was called to the j'resence of the 
Pope, and was now on hLs way to the Vatican. 
It was eleven o’clock Ijefore noon of Trinitii 
do Monti, that is, sixteen o’clock, according 
to the Italian mode of reckoning time, as 
he ascended the splendid steps amid Swiss 


these jilottings, had nevertlieless foi’eseen with 
a foreboding bordering on certainty, that the 
Jesuits’ Order, which would not oi)enly ac¬ 
knowledge the discovered treasure, would 
.despise no secret means of getting it into its 
power, and therefore, that Antonio could no 
longer be secure in Rome. When he bad, 
after his last conversation with Antonio, in 
his cell in the silence of night, reflected t)n 
what was best to ho done, he rose early in 
the morning, wrote a short hut affectionate 
and cordial letter to his friend, the Dominican 
Lorenzo, in Naj»les; and j)rocured, through 
his high standing, a jjassjwrt for the brick¬ 
layer and his wife from the Governor of 
Rome; for he had not yet been anticipated by 
the Jesuits or Frunarolli, who, through the 
Pope’s sudden illness, was for the moment 
engrossed by weigh ter cares. Silvestro then 
hastened to Antonio and Bettina, and warned 
them, with all expedition, to put their affairs 
in order, and with all their easily' moveable 
effects to get themselves over the Iwrders of 


guards, and stood in t)ni! of the eleven thou¬ 
sand Imlls of the Vatican palace. 

Here he did not wait long, for Lci> XII., 
jnuictual himself, and precise in ceremonies 
and small mutters, seldom allowed any one 
to wait on him. 

Just as the foldiiig-doora of the holv 
Father’s cabinet were flung oi)cu by a sal)]e- 
clad valet, and the Dominican, conducted by' 
one of the officers in waiting »)f the Noblc- 
guard, with a silent hut a firm step trod the 
rich gobelin curjwt of the cabinet, there Jlitti'd, 
like an evil genitm, a black figure jjast, willi 
a shameless countenance, and disap^ieured at 
a side-door. It was the Ai)othecary Fuinaroll i. 

The holy Father himself sate at a distance 
in the cabinet, in a golden chair. He was 
clad in a white y<»he, reaching to the feet; 
hut wore on his sliouldcrs the imrplc velvet 
collar, bordered with swan’s-down, and on 
his head the white calotte, from bcneatli which 
a few thin gray hairs projected, and formed 
about the ears some scanty' locks. His coun- 


the Roman state, and into the kingdom and tenance, pale as his dress but much sallower, 
city of Naples. At the san^e titne, he de- seemed nearly devoid of life; hut the thin, 
livered to them tlie letter w'hich he had 'jire- pale-hlue lips trembled still, as if with inward 
pared, and commanded them, on their arrival rage. The right hand, white as ivory, and 


in the rtr(^ing|e city% to commit thekiselves 
entirely tfli.Tftie counsel aijd guidance of the 
noble Ijorenzo. lAe commended them 

to God’s ^*j|>rotection, wished them a happy 
journey, and returned to his cloister. 

Before two o’clock on the 1st of Septemlier, 


adorned by the beaming fisher’s ring, rested 
on a table of polishod black gold-veined 
marble, where some palters were scattered 
about, with which thfe fingers played. 

Father Silvestro feil upon his knees with 
his head reverentially hared, and with 
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clasped hands. Thus remained ho some 
setjonds. 

“ Thou art Sllvcstro, the Dominican 1 Como 
nearer,*' said Leo, witli a trembling tongue, 
aud in a voice scarcely audilde. 

“ Holy Father, I am he I ’* answered Sil- 
vcslro; raised himself, advanced some steps, 
and again fell down, kissing the Pope’s right 
foot, whose purjde slipper, with its golden 
cross, appeared from beneath the long white 
1 ‘ohe. 

.fudas! ’* exclaimed the Pope, and a 
nioinontary Hush of red flamed up in his 
cold and withered cheeks, but quickly faded 
again into a pale hue of death, like that 
which covers the Alps when the evening red 
vanishes. “Judas! dost thou betray the 
Head of the Clmrch, and thy Lord, with a 
kiss 1 ” and at the same instant, he drew his 
foot beneath his mantle. “ 'J'liou answerest 
nothing: thou aft silent ? ” 

“ Holy Father,” said Silvestro, “ wh»n 
thou speakest, it becomes thy servant to be 
.'ilciit ? and, if thou addressest mo in thy 
wrath, 1 can only be dumb and abufsed.” 

“I knoAv you,^’t‘ black and wliite monks! 
Yc wovild undermine and destroy your own 
iiiotlier, the holy Church, ^^•hieh I protect 
and govern. Ye would devour me, wlio yet, 
like the pelican, open my owti bosom for 
yon. lint see! I will scourge you with niy 
pinions, and I wiJl.kcep you in check so long 
as my head remains above the earth. Hut,” 
•added he,with a slower, decj)er tone, “would 
to God that I already lay dead and cold in 
the vault beneath St. Peter’s,'— f, the least 
and most unfortunate of all the su<rcessors of 
the first Apostles, — eyo, omnium Pontificum 
infunus et infdinssimus. But thou,” here 
he again elevated his voice, “ thou art crafty 
with all thine humilitv, and I meant thee 
well.” 

Blit the Dominican said, when the Pojmj 
bad ceased, “ Here stand I to-day, as faithful 
as before, and without hyj>oc,risy before your 
hSoUness’s throne. Be pleased to tell me, hy 
w*hat I have forfeited your favour, that I 
n;ay be able to regain it in the way of truth.” 

“ Thou knowest it—thou kiiowest it, 
monk !” burst out tlie Pope, with growing 
wrath — “thou knowest it w'cll. We have 
not called thee hither, that thou mayost 
excuse thyself, and coil thyself again like an 
adder around our heart, but that thou ntayest 
hear tliat we know thee. Thou hast spun a 
lie aud a spare to cast Hdicule and dirt on 
those whom thou oughtest to honour and love. 
Thou rememherest thy conversation witli 


Gregorio, our faithful servant, and who' 
might serve tliee for an example. .Thdu 
recollectest well that thdu accusedst bur good 
Jesuit Order of baso cupidity, and tauntedst 
them with concealed treasure. ThoU art a 
knave —r thou, art » genuine Dominican — 
thoiiJ—” 

“ Judge me as your Holiness will; in tilts 
matter I am w’holly absolved by my cou- 
science. I have’eolumniated no one, cast I'e- 
qiroach on no one. What I spoke was the 
truth,” said Silvestro. 

“ I’hy conscience is .a knave, monk 1 It 
lies to thee, and thou lielicvest it, and liest to 
us; when thou ought alone to be true to ns, 
and to obey our commands. See here! ” 
Leo now took up from the table with a trem¬ 
bling hand a j>aper. “ Const thou read this - 
name? Read it aloud.*' 

Silvestro took the extended paper from the 
Poj)p, and read calmly and distinctly all the 
names which it contained, aiid amongst them 
his own; whereupon the Pope hastily 
strttched out his hand, aud took back the 
jiapcr. 

“Thou hast seen and road these names,” 
said he. “ All these we had proposed soon to' 
gi*ace with the Cardinal’s purple; even thee, 
ungrateful one ! hut onr eyes aie now opened. 
We have called thee hither to see how we 
strike thee out of this honourable list of car¬ 
dinals. Q'hy name shall.not disgrace with 
its neighbourhood, theirs. As I now dash 
out thy name from tliis leaf, Silvestro, art 
thou from this hour excluded from our Ajios- 
tolieal favour. , Write now tlie name of 
Gregorio in its place, of Gregorio whom tliou 
hast calumniated aud blackened. So merci¬ 
fully do wo avenge ourselves to-day! ” 

When the Dominican had again received 
the paper, and, as he was commanded, had 
written in the Jesuit’s name, the Pope con¬ 
templated him with tho most transpiercing 
look that he could assume; aud when lib 
could detect in Silvestro’s cCuntenance no 
sign of sori’ow or dejection, he said, as he 
rolled up the paper, “ Thou wilt be no Car¬ 
dinal, during the reign of Leo XII. Go !”• 

Silvestro went. Silently and dignified as 
he came, he passed through the marble halls, > 
and descended again the marble steps; and 
tlie feelings which possessed him, as iu St./. 
Peter’s Stiuare the beautiful, clear, Romilti 
heaven vaulted itself above his head, were 
not inspired hy sorrow, or care, but hy an 
inward satisfaction. He was glad' to find 
himself again without the walls of tiie Vati- 
can ; and said to himself many times, OA his 
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way to hia peacefol cell in the Hhiexra Con- read the clear and long-expected letter, while 
vent, “ If J am no Cardinal, I am neverthe- the Vetturino refreshed himself with a silver 
less a good Christian, and have done a good cup of the convent cellar's most excellent 
deed; and, if 1 do not clothe myself in a wine; but it was not till after he had delivered 
purjde robe, I am still happy enough not to to tlie departing messenger his answer, writ- 
envy aU tlu»se tl»at will.** ten with a glowing heart, tliat he enjoyed in 

Silvestro went into his cell. 11c was the the re-perusal of tlie letter, in the peace of 
same at his return, as he was at his going solitude and a pure conscience, his happiest 
out; equally mild, serious, and calm, and hour. Fra Lorenco’s letter ran thus;— 
fulfilled his calling witli the some unspotted 

integrity and aeal, as before. None of hi» ** Naples and St. Dominico Maggiore. 

brethren could from his behaviour or uoun- Sept. 2.5th, 1828. 

tenanoe, guess that he had lost a Cardinal's Beloved Brother! Antonio and BeUinOf 
hat. Yet was Father Silvestro not without through thy aflFectionate vigilance, escaped 
disquiet, not concerning liimself and the die- from a ' threatening danger, are happily 
favour into which he had fallen at the Pon- arrived in Naples. 1 slioiild certainly have 
tifieal court, but concerning the fate of the written olF earlier to thank thee, paternally 
fugitives imder his protection.' Well did he andwannly,for the letter wliich they brought, 
know that they had liappily escaped the first and for the dear confidence that tliou reposest 
pursuit, and hoped, on good grounds, that in me ; but I waited for the moment in whicli 
they were no longer within the territories with full assurance I could say, they arc 
of the church; but the crafty and powerful amved, free and happy, 
enemies might yet possess meansin their hands, ‘*Now can 1 do that! So soon as Antonio 

even at a greater dbtance and in a foreign and Bettina found me out, 1 easily iufln- 
countiy, to pursue their victims. He knew enced our Prior to allow thc-m an asylum 
too well the Jesuits, and the fine web of iu tlie convent. There tliey lived some dtiy.s 
machinations with which they know how in concealed, protected hy the convent's right oi 
secret to involve their prey, which they could hospitality, but not without danger of being 
not arrive at by open force. He knew, too, taken, if they ventured out; for already bad 
Fumarolli for a willing and eflfective work- the oificers of police received a hint from 
tool for carrying out all profitable sdiemes. Rome regarding the afiFair of tiie fugitives, 
But if Silvestro frequency feared every and their slightest movements were watclied. 
tiling from their united power, he yet hoped This could not, and ought not Jong to endure, 
almost equally often that Providence, tlie I went to our Minister of State, Priuce Luigi 
father of all success, would bless the steps de Medici, who resembles bis Tuscan anccs- 
whicb, in his littleness, lye had taken to toiis, iu that he loves leai’ning and detests 
counteract and bring to nothing all wicked the hierarchical ]x>wer; and 1 laid before 
plots. Thus did he vibrate many days be- him thy client’s matter in the clearest light, 
tween hope and fear. Many a night he This proceeding -was crowned with such suc- 
watch in his cell by his gleaming lamp and cess, that, on the commands of the minister, 
his Bible, vrith quiet prayers and silent tears; all tlie inquiries of the police were stopped, 
and often, when he at length slumbered, did Yes ! Antonio and Bettina are already an- 
he again awake at tlie slightest sound, and nouncod as Neapolitan citizens, and cannot 
^ith a beating heart fancied that some one be reached by the papal iiower. They have 
knocked at the convent gate, and brought left the convent, and purchased a little neat 
him a letter from Naples. How great, tliere- charming house, with its adjoining vineyard, 
fore was his joy, as one’evening at the close not far from Castel Sant’ Elmo, and in the 
of September, a Vetturino, with great boots, neighbourhood of an estate which belongs to 
hanging locks, and a downright honest conn- Bettis a's own relations, 
tenance, entered the content gate,'and desired ** They flitted thither three days ego; and 

to speak with Father Sfllvestro,' whom him- there I visited them this evening. Antonio 
self he encountered. seems to me honesty and piety itself, but he 

Condueted by the monk into hisecell, he is also strong and active. Bettina is quite 
gieeted bim as heartily as eci^iously from too handsome to be^free from the weaknesses 
Fra Lortmo of St. Dotnenico Mag^re in of her sex; but she is good,. sensible, and 
Naples; and drew forth a letter 'v^ch he sinoere, and she has a gently' and easily 
had carefully and falthfally concealed under touched heart. There was wanting, I 
his clothes. With beaming eyes, Silvestro to-day entered tixeir dwelling, notliiiig but 
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thyself, beloved and honouvad brother, to 
inake their and my happiness compliete. 
Antonio squeezed my hand, |nd said, * Oh, 
that Father SUvestro were but a sinful 
mortal like myself, that I mi^t be able to 
embrace him and say, Take all—it is thine! 
all which thou seest here host thou given us, 
and more also. Be with us what thou urilt. 
Let us be thy house-folk, and serve thee all 
tliy days. But he is a holy man, and needs 
not even our prayers. Bettina, Bettina, come 
hither.’ 

• “ The lovely woman approached modestly, 
while she put back from her pure brow the 
dark locks. Then fell they both on their 
knees at my feet,—I could not prevent it,— 
and tltey said, ‘Father Lorenzo, pray to God 
with us that we may be thankful till death! * 
and I lifted my hand, trembling with emo¬ 
tion, and said, ‘ Lord, grant them thy fullest 
jwace.’ 

“ I remained till lute in the evening with 
them, partaking their simple but tasteful 
supper, beneath the crown of a young palm, 
and surrounded by the branches of vines. 
1 tasted the greatest enjoyment in their 
sincere affection, and rejoiced myself in 
their dawning domestic happiness. We 
talk much about thee. When 1 lefc their 
cottage, Antonio accompanied me a part of 
the way, and imparted to me his hope of ere 
long Itecoming a father. He said, if the child 
should l>e a son, it was the wish of both him¬ 


self and Bettina, that he dbtouM b4 ealled 
Sihutro; that when both father and mother 
rejoiced in the child, they should be daily 
and honrly reminded of their deepobligatlmm 
to thee. 

“ As I afterwards pursued my way alone 
to San Dominico, 1 could not av(M saying to 
myself, ‘ So, then, it was the fixed design of 
Prondence, that even a Jesuit should contri¬ 
bute to the happiness of two human beings, 
although contrary to his Wish, and after his 
death.’ 

“Brother, I thank God who has allowed 
me to become, in a small lueasnre, instru¬ 
mental in carrying out thy noble work, and 
who gave me a dear occasion yet more highly 
to love and honour thee. When spring 
clothes in its flowery garb our most beautiful. 
neighbourhood, then pay a visit to Antonio 
and Bettina, and 

“Thy faithful 

“liOBENZOi” 

If the noble Dominican be not now a , 
Cardinal, he yet possesses this letter, wbieh 
is dearer to him than all the Csrdinal’s 
diplomas in the world. If no purple of the 
Church covers his shoulders, he can never¬ 
theless, when spring comes, trlivol to Naples,; 
and behold on the cheeks of Antonio and 
Bettinr^ made happy by him, the- purple of 
health and gratitude ; and how much more 
precious is this purple to him I , 
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cUAprnn i. 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble. Hence, henible shadow! 

Unreal mockery, hence! MaebgOi. 

It was a gloomy evening, towards the 
antumn of the year 1676, and the driving 
blasts which swept firom the sea upon Greville 
Cross, a dreary and exposed mansion on the 
coast of Lancashire, gave promise of a stormy 
night, and added to the desolation which at 
all times pervaded its vast and comfortless 
apartments. 

Greville Cross had formerly been a Bene¬ 
dictine Monastery, and had been bestowed at 
the Reformation, ti^ther with Its rights of 
forestry, upon Sir Ralph de Greville, the an¬ 
cestor of its present possessor. Although that 
part of the building containing the chapel 


and refectory liad been long in mins, the, 
remainder of the gloomy quadrangle was^' 
strongly marked with the characteristics of 
its monastic origin. It had never been* a 
favourite residence of the Greville family, 
who were possessed of two other magnificent 
seats, at one of which, Silsea Castle, in Kent, 
the present Lord Greville constantly resided $; 
and the Cross, usually so called frpm a large 
iron cross which stood in the centre of 
court-yard, and to which a thonsand rmpaniic'' 
legend were attached, had received few Imp. 
pTovementiLfrom the modernizing hwd of- 
taste. ^ 

Indeed, as the faults of tho. edifloe were., 
those of solid construction, it would Lave 
been difficult to render it less gldoiny or 
more convenient by any diange ititot art 
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could cOwt. Its massive wails aud hu;;o 
oaken beams would ncithor permit the en~ 
]Hri>ement of its iiiirrow wiudows, nor the 
destruction of its maze of useless corridors ; 
and It w'as therefore allowed to remain 
unmolested aud nnadomeci, unless w'hcn an 
occasional >iHit from some memlier of tlie 
GreriUe family demanded an addiciou to its 
rude attempts at splendour and olei^auce. 
But it was dilHcnlt to con\cy the new¬ 
fangled luxuries of the capital to tliih remote 
spot; and the tapestry, wh<*sc faded lines 
and mouldering ^xture betrayc*! the iiitlu- 
ence of the sea air, had not yet given place 
to richer hangings. The suite of state a}iart- 
inents was cold and comfortless in the ex¬ 
treme ; hut one of the chaniliers had been 
recently decorated vvitli more than usual cost, 
on the arrival of Loid and Lady Greiille, 
the latter of whom had neier hefow* visited 
her northern abode. Its dimensions, which 
were somewhat less vast than those of tlie 
rest of the suite, rendered it fitter for modem 
habits of life ; and it had long ensuix-d the 
jtieference of the ladies of tlio lionse of (Jrc- 
ville, and obtained tlie name of “the lady’s 
chamlier,” by w'hieh it is «'ven to this (I.iy 
dibtiiii>uiHhod. G'he walls were not outnuu- 
bered by the p«»rtraits of those giiin ancestors 
whofrow'iied in mail, or smiled in fartliiugale 
on the walls of the udjaieiit g.alleiios. Tht 
liuae ihiinncy had suffered some inhu'pitahlo 
loiitractiun, an<l was bnimounted with mar¬ 
ble ; aud Jiiige bottecs, glittering with gilding 
aud satin, which in their turn would now he 
displaced by the hand of GiJlow or Oaklej, 
had disposstssed the tall, htraiglit, ebon,\- 
bueked chairs whuh,in the olden time, must 
have inflicted nimtyi-doni on the pirsonsuf 
our wreary foiufathers. 

^ The present visit of Lord Greville to the 
Cross, w as sup|)osi'd to originate in the dan¬ 
gerous illness of an old aud favourite female 
borvant, who had held undisturbed control 
over tlie household since the death of the firat 
Lady Grev ille, about ten years before. She 
had been from her infancy attached to the 
famUy service; and having married a retainer 
of tlie house, had hoen nurse to Lord (Jreville, 
whom she still regarded with something of a 
maternal afFcolion. Her hnsbend had died 
the preceding year, equally laniented by tlie 
master whom he served, and the dmnesticB 
wliom he Tukd ; and lus wife wilS now daily 
declining, and threatening tf> follow her aged 
partner to tlie grave. It was even imagined 
by the other members of the establishment, 
tliat the old lady had written to her master, 


with whom she frequently corresponded, to 
entreat a personal interview, in order that 
elic might resjgn her stewarddiip into his 
hands before her final release from all enrihly 
cares and anxieties; and in consideration of 
the length and importance of her services, 
none were surprised at the readiiicss with 
which her request was granted. 

Lord Greville had never visited the north 
since the death of Ills first w'lfe; a young 
and beautiful woman, vvhom he hu<t tenderly 
loved, and who died and was interred at 
Greville Cross. She left no cliihlren; and* 
the heir, a fine hoy, in the full bloom of 
ehildhuod and Iwanty, who now'nceuiupanied 
Lord Greville, was the solo offbpiing of his 
second mamage. 

lliden, the ])resciit Lady Greville, vias by 
birth a Percy ; aud altbongh her predeccbsor 
had been cekdirated at the court ot Charles, as 
one of the most distinguished beauties of her 
time, there were imiiiy wlio considered her 
eidipsed by the lo\ ely and geiith* being that 
now filled her place. She was consideralily 
voungcr than her liusband ; but lur attaili- 
meiit to him, and to her ehild, as well as her 
mituially domestic ilisjiosition, jircveiiteil the 
ill cflccts often rt*sulting fn*m disparity of 
years. Lord Greville, whose parents wtfi*e 
zealous snpjiorters of the r(»^>al cause, had 
himself shaied the b.iiiishnuMit of the second 
Cliailts; Imd fought by bis side in his hour 
of ]*ciil, and sliuied the revelries of his touit 
in his .after days of prosperity. At an age 
V hen the jndgnicxit is rarely matunsl, unless 
1>\ an untimely encount!r with the duiigeis 
.md adversities of tlic world, such as those 
disastrous times too ofleq aflorded, he had 
been employed with signal sueeess in scscral 
foreign missioiiH ; and it was universally 
known that the iiKumrch was ev or prompt 
to acknowledge the benefit ho had on many 
occdbions derived from the prudent counsels 
of his adhemit, as well as from his valour in 
the field. But notwitlistanding the bond of 
union hiibsisting between them, from the 
period of his first maninge, which had taken 
place nndtr the royal auspices, Greville hud 
ivtircd to Silsca C’ustlc; aud resisting equally 
the invitations of his condescending master, 
and the entreaties of his former gay com¬ 
panions, he had nev or again juiiied hi the 
ainuHemcnts of the court. Whether Ills 
rethviuent oiiginated in some disgust octa- 
bioiied by the licentious habits and insolent 
cuin}>anions of Charles, whose present mode of 
life was peculiarly unfitted to lUie purer taste 
and intellectual character of Lord Greville; 
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or, ■wlwtlipr it arose solely from his natural 
distaste for the parasitical existence of a 
courtier, was uncertain; but it was nndeuiahle 
tliat lie had faithfully followed tlie fortunes 
of the expatriated king, and even supplied 
his necessities from his own resources, and 
that he had only withdrawn his services when 
they were no longer required. 

After the death of Lady Grcville, his 
secluded habits seemed more than ever con¬ 
firmed ; hut w'hen he again hocame possessed 
of a bride, whoso youth, beauty, and rank 
in society apjicared to demand an introduction 
to those pleasures which lier age had hitherto 
picvcntcil her from sharing, it W’as a iimtter 
of no small mortification to Jiord and Lady 
J^crcy, to perceive that their sou-in-law 
evinced no disposition to profit by the royal 
favour, or to rc1in(|nish the solitude of 
Silsca for the splendour of the capital. Ihit 
Helen hluirc<l not in their regrots. She had 
been cdiuatcd in retirement; she knew hpt 
by report the licentious, but seductive gai dies 
of the court of C'hailes ; and slie had not the 
1 lightest wish to increase her know ledge of 
Mich dangerous pleasures. Content w’ith 
loving, and being beloved by, a husband 
whom she rt'gardcd with ]»rofound \ciu’ra- 
tion, her hojipincss was not disturbed by a 
restless search after new' enjoyments; and her 
delighted parents soon forgot their disappoint¬ 
ment in w'ituessiiig the contentment of tlieir 
child. 

J’or some jeais siKCcediiig her maniage, 
they perceived no cluingc in the stutc of her 
feelings; but at length the anxiety of parental 
love leth them to form surmises, winch 
i-cncw’cd tlieir former disa])probatiou of the 
conduct of Greville. During their fn'queut 
sisits to Silseo, tliey observed that his lo\c 
of study and retirement had deejiened almost 
into moroseness; that his addicss, always 
cold and reserved, was becoming offensively 
distant; and that he was subject to hts of 
abstraction, and at other times to a peevisli 
discontent, w'hich materially tlireatciicd the 
luippLicsa of their daughter. They also 
d’seovered that Helen, whose playful humour 
and gaiety of heart had been tbeir solace 
and amusement even from her infancy, was 
now pensive and dispirited. By d^rees, the 
bright expression of her countenance had 
lost all that beaming joyousucss of youtli, 
which had been its great attraction, and 
though still, 

Snbered in the atiilnesB of thoae heaven-blue eym, 
Tne Boul aat beautiful, 

it was the soul of melancholy beauty. 


Alarmed and unhappy, Iiady Percy ■wearied 
her daughter with inquiries as to the cause 
of this inauspicious change ; but in rain. 
Helen denied that any alteration had taken 
place in her feelings ; and declared that the 
new and serious tone of her character arose 
naturally from her advance in life, and from 
the duties doolving upon her as a wifo and 
mother. 

“ Be satisfied, dear madam,” said she, ‘'that 
J am still a happy and adoring wife. You 
well know that my affections wore not won 
by an outward show of fi]>Iendoar and gay 
accoinplislimonts, nor by the common attrac¬ 
tion of an idle gallantry. It w as on Grovillc’s 
high reputation for just and honourable ]nin- 
ciplcs, and ou his manly aud noble nature, 
that my love was founded, and these will 
never change ; aud if, at times, un]>]eas.int 
circumstances should arise, into wliich my 
sex and age unfit me to inquire, to throw a 
cloud over hi‘ features, or a transient peevish- 
np.s into his Immour, it would ill become 
me—in short,” coulinued she, in a trembling 
voice, and throwing her arms round La<ly 
I’evcy’s neck, to conceal her tears, “ m short, 
dear madam, you must remember that dearly, 
tondci ly, dutifully, as Helm loves her mother, 
—the wife of Greville can liave no complaints 
to make to the (IJoiiutess of IVrey.” 

But how ever w'ell the suffering wife might 
succeed in disguiHing the bitterness of wounded 
affection from her inijuiriug family, she could 
not conceal it fiom her own heart. She had 
devoted herself, in tlie pride of youtliful 
beautj, to the most scclmlcd ictireuient, 
through romantic attachment for on^ who 
had ajipcarcd to return licr love with at least 
an equal fervour. Her father’s house—her 
own opening and brilliant prospects—her 
numerous family connexions and “ troops of 
fricuds,’'' — she had deserted all for him, in 
her generous confidence in his future kindness. 
“ Ifis people hod bocomo her people, and his 
God, her God ! ” She had fondly exjicctcd 
that his society would atone for every loss, 
and coinjicnsate every sacrifice ; that in the 
retirement she shared with liim, he would 
devote some part of Ids time to the improve¬ 
ment of her mind, and the development of 
lier character; and that in return for her 
self-devotion, he would cheerfully grant her 
his confidence and affection. But there 
** there wher«riie liad garnered up her heart,” 
—she was doomed to bear tlio bitterest dia- 
appointment. She found herself, on awaking 
from her early dream of unquoted mutual 
affection, treated with negligence, aud at 
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timon with unkindneM; and though gleams 
of his former tenderness would sometimes 
hreak through the sullen darkness of his 
present diepositionyhe eontiauidly manifested 
towards both her ^ild and herself, a diseon- 
tented and peevidi sternness, wounding her 
deeply, and filling her heart with inquietude. 
She retained, howerer, too de^ a veneration 
for her husband, too strong a sense of his 
snpetioiity, to permit her to resent, by the 
most trifling show of displeasure, the altera* 
tion in his eonduot. She forbore to indulge 
even in the 

Silenoe that ehidM,Mid woundfaig* of tho ejro. 

Helen’s was no common ohararter. Young, 
gentle, timid as die was, the texture of her 
mind was framed of sterner stnlT; and she 
nouriahed an intensity of wife-like devotion 
and endurance, which no nnkindness could 
tire; and a fixedness of resolve, and high 
sense of moral rectitude, which no meaner 
feeling had yet obtained the jiower to blemish. 
" Let him be as cold and stern as ho will,” 
said she to herself, in her patient affliction, 
‘*he is my husband —the husband of my 
free choice and by that T must abide. He 
may have crosses and sorrows of which I 
know not; and is it fitting that I sbould 
pry into the secrets of a mind devoted to 
pursnits and studies which I am incapable 
of sharing ? There was a time when 1 fondly 
trusted ho would seek to qualify me for his 
companion and friend : but the enchantment 
which sealed my eyes is over; ond 1 must 
meet the common fate of woman, distrust 
and ^glect, as best 1 may.” 

Aiuaous to escape the olnervatlon of her 
family, she earnestly requested Lord GTevillc’s 
pennission to accompany him with her son, 
when he suddenly announced his intention 
of visiting Grevillo Cross. Her jietition was 
at first met with a cold negative ; but when 
she ventured to jilead the advice she iiad 
deceived recently from several physicians to 
remove to the sea-const, and reminded him 
of her frequent indispotitions, and present 
feebleness of constitution, be looked at her 
for a time with astonishmnst at the dmim- 
stance of her thus exhibiting so unusual an 
opposition to his will; and afterwards, witli 
sincere and evident distress, a% the confixma- 
tiou borne by ber faded countenance to the 
truth of her representation. a 

** Thou art So patient a sufflrrer,” he replied, 
’*that I am somewhat too prone to forget 
the wrakhess of thy fraknebat be content! 
~ f must be alone in this long and tedious 
journey.” 


The tears which rose in her eyes were her 
only remonstrance ; and her husband stood 
regarding her for some minutes iu silence, 
but with the most apparent rigns of mental 
agitation on his countenance. 

** Helen,” said he, at length, in a low, 
earnest tone, ** Helen, thou wext worthy of a 
better fate tlian to be linked to the endurance 
of my waywardness; but God, who sees thine 
unmurmuring patience, will give thee strength 
to meet thy destiny. Thou hast scarcely 
enongh of womanly weakness in thee to shrink 
from idle terrors, or I might strive to appal 
thee,” he added, faintly smiling, “with a 
description of the gloom and discomfort of 
thine unknown northern manrion; but if 
thou art wilting to bear with its scanty means 
of accommodation, as well as with thy hus¬ 
band’s variable temper, come with lum to 
tlie Cross.” 

Helen longed to throw hexM-'H into liis 
arms as in hajipier days, n hen he granted 
her petition; but she had been mon* than 
once repulsed from his bosom, and she there¬ 
fore contented herself with Uianking him 
respectfully; and in another uoek, they 
became inmules of Gveville Cross. 

The evening, whose stonnj and clieerle-,s 
commencement I have before described, was 
tlie fourtli after her ariival in the north; and 
notwithstanding the anxiety she had felt for 
a change of haI>itatioii, she could not disguise 
from herself tliat there was «n air of desola¬ 
tion, a general aspect of divarincss about her 
new abode, which justifietl the <lebcrij)ti<»n 
afforded by her husband. As she crossed the 
portal, a scnMition of terror, iJl-definod, hut 
painful and overwhelming, smote u]>on her 
heart—such as m'o feci in the presence of a 
Boeret enemy; and Lord Grevillo’s increasing 
uneasiness and abstraction since he had re- 
tnmed to the mansion of his forefathers, did 
not tend to enliven its gloomy precincts. 

Tlie wind beat %vildly against the casement 
of the apartment in whidi they sat; and 
whicli, although named “the lady’s cliam- 
ber,” afforded none of tliose feminine luxuries, 
which are now to he found in the most rr- 
mote parts of England, within the dwellings 
of the noble and wealthy, lly the side of a 
huge liearth, where the crackling and blazing 
logs imparted the only cheerful sound or 
right in the apartment, in a richly-car'cd 
oaken chair, emblazoned with the armorial 
bearings of his house, sat Lord Greville, lost 
in sUent contemplation. A chased goblet of 
wine, with which he ocra8lonall;y moistened 
his lips, stood on a table beside him, on 
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which an elegantly fretted silver lamji trae 
burning; and while it only emitted euffioient 
light to i-rnder the gloom of tlie epadotie 
chamber still more appftrent, it threw a 
strong glare upon his expressive oountenaaoe 
and noble figure, and rendered conspicuous 
that richness of attire vrhich the fashion of 
those stately days demanded from ** the mag¬ 
nates of the land and which we now only 
admire amid the mummeries of theatrical 
pageant, or on tho glowing canvass of Van- 
dyck His head rested on his hand; and 
while Lady Orevillo, who was seated on an 
opposite couch, was apparently engrossed hy 
the embroidery-framu over which she leaned, 
his attention was equally occupied by his 
son ; who stood at hei knee, interrupting her 
jirogress by twining his little hands in the 
slender ringlets which profusely overhung her 
work, and by questions w hich betrayed the 
unsuspicious spoftivencss of his age. 

“Mother,” said the boy, “are we to ro- 
luam all the wintci in tliis luinous den? 
Do jou know, ALirgoret says tliat some of 
the northerii sea winds will shake it down 
over our heads one stormy night; and that 
bhu would at soon lie under the ruins, as lie 
bulled alivo m its walls. Now 1 must own 
I would latber letiun to Silsea, and visitiny 
hawks, and (‘lesar, and—” 

“Hush! Sir, you prate homething too wildly; 
nor do I wish to hear you repeat Margaret's 
idle observations.” 

“ Hut, mother, I know you long yourself 
to walk once again in your own dear sun¬ 
shiny orangerie *’* 

“ My Hugh,” said Lady Grcville, without 
attending to his question, “has Margaret 
sliown you the descent to the walk helowr the i 
cliffs, >^and have you brought me the shells I 
yon promised to gather ? '* i 

“ilow! dear mother—■with the spring 
tide beating against tho foot of the rocks, 
and the sea ra^g so fhriously that the very 
gulls dared not take their deliciouB perch 
upon the waves. To-morrow, perhaps — 

“ M ubt 1 deem thee afraid to venture ? — 
When I walked on the sands at noon, there 
was a bow-shot space of sliore!” 

“No, mother, no! —not afraid;—not 
afraid to venture a fall, or meet a sprinkling 
of sea-spray; and, good trutii, I have enough 
to do with fears in-doors,—here in this grim 
old mansion,—without —** 

“ Fears!” — 


sought by fligfis to eUeiiM 
“Do you l^vr that tlie figope pt King 
Herod,—ontel Herod, the murdentt' of hbt 
wife and the player of the iim0oeatP<sHtea}lai 
dovm evmy night from the tapesfay in my 
sleeping room, and wandem throngh iM 
galleries at midnighti And then the OnMtt^ 
where the three Jews were executed a l<mg, 
long time ago—in the rrign of King John, 
I think—they say that it drops blood on 
tho morning of the Holy Friday. And 
then, mother—and tills is really true,” con¬ 
tinued the child, changing from his playful 
manner to a tone of great eameetness, “ tliere 
is tile figure of a lady in rich attire, but pale, 
very pale, who glides m the gray twilight 
through the api^ments.—Yes I Herbert, 
and Ricliard, and several of the serring-mitn 
have seen it; and Mistress Alice, poor old 
soul 1 was once seen to address it; but she 
would allow no one to question her on the 
subject; and they say it was her doom, and 
that she must dio of her present siekne^ 
Ay, —'twas in this vei> room, too —the 
lady’s chamlier.” 

“ Boy,” interrupted Lord GrevUle, sternly, 

“ if thou oanst find no better subject for tiiy 
pralo than these unbecoming fooleries, he 
silent. — Helen 1 why should you encourage 
his forwardness, and ^pirlish love of babbling? 
— Go hence, sirrah! take thyself to rest; 
and you, Margaret,” added he, taming 
angrily to the woman, “remember, that 
fium tikis hour 1 hoar no more insolent re¬ 
marks on any dwelling it may suit your 
betters to inhabit, nor of tltis imp’s cowardly 
apprebensions.” • 

Margaret led her young ehaige from the 
room; who, however sad his heart at being 
thus abruptly dismissed, walked firm and 
erect, vrith aU the swelling consciousness of 
wounded pride. Helen followed him to the 
door with her eyes; and when they fell 
Again upon hor work, they ivcre too dim 
with tears to distinguish the colours of the . 
fio'vers she w'ap weaving. Lord Grevillehad ; 
again relapsed into rilent musing; and as i 
she occasionally stole a glance towards him, 
she perceived traces of a severe mental j 
straggle on his countenance ; the musdes of 
his fine throat worked convulsively, his lips 
qtUvered—yet still he spoke not. At lesagth 
his eyes dosed, and he eeemed as if seeli^ig 
to kne his own Kfleetions in de^. 

“ I will try the i^ll which drove the evil 


“ Yes, fears, dear mother,” eaid tiie boy, spirit from the mind of tits King Israel,” 
looking archly round at his attendant, who thoopbt the sad and terrified wife; “ amsio 
waited in the back-ground, and who vainly { hath often power to soothe the darkness 
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the soul; and she tuned bar luUs uud 
brought forth the softest of its toxics. 

At Icugtli her charm ivas successful; T^urd 
Greville slept; aud wliile she watchetl, ivith 
all the intense anxiety of alanued affection, 
the unquiet slumbers ^vhicli distorted one of 
the finest countenances that sculptor or 
painter ever conceived, slic affected to occupy 
herself with her instrunicut, lest be should 
awake and ^be displeased to find lier atten- 
tieu fixed On himself. Witli the sweetest 
notes of a voice ever soft an<l low, an excel¬ 
lent thing in wonian,’^ she nmnnured the 
following song; which wan recordtHi in her 
family to Imve been composed by her elder 
brother, on paidiug from a lady to whom he 
ivas attached, previous to embarking on the 
expedition in which he fell, and to which it 
alludes. 


CANZONB. 


TRANSLATION. 


P«irtc la nave, 
Spiogatk l6 vole, 
VoBto cnidele 
Mi fa paitir. 

Addio Tei esD, 
Tereba, addio! 
Piacendo a Dio 
Ti medro. 

Noti pianger bella, 
Non piangei, No! — 
Cbd al mio ritonio 
Ti spoboru. 


The good stiip h 

Tlie full fiail floats g.iy, 
The ennd wind steady 
Wcmld waft mo uwa}'. 
Ad’* u, Tlur' lo\e, 

1 lien'll, adieu! 

If It ploabc (lod ahoAe, 
Again I Ml meet you. 
Weep not, Theresa, dual, 
\Voep not, my life, 

Soon ] filiall seek ilite beio 
lo make thee my \^i/e. 


II Gapitano 
Mi chiama a liordo ; 
lo £aceio il soldo 
Per non partii I 
Addio Teruba, 
Teresa, Addio! 
Piaeendo a Dio 
Ti riv%lr& 

Non pianger, holla, 
Non piangcr. No! 

al mio ntomo 
Ti bposerd. 


“On hoard,'' cries the Captain; 

I turn not nor btart, 
lint look like a deaf man-*-* 

T cannot depart! 

Adieu, Theieso, ln\c, 

'J'lioreaa, adieu! 

If Tt please (vod abo\e, 

Again I'll mrot you. 

Weep not, Theresa, 

Weep not, mv iilo, 

^^oon I bliall beek thee here 
To make thoe my wile. 


Vado a le^ante 
Vado a ponento 
So trovo genie 
Ti scrivorA 
Addio Teresa. 

Teresa Addio; 
PUcondo a Dio 
Ti Tivedrd, 

Non pianger bella, 
Non pian^, No !*— 
Cih^ al mio xitomo 
Ti sposerd. 


Though eastward I roam, lo>e, 
Though westwaid T go. 
Tidings to thy home, lo\e, 

For ever sniJl flow. 

Adieu, 'flieresa, lo*ie, 

Theresa, adieu! 

If it please Uwl above. 

Again I'll meet you. 

Weep not, Tliemsifc, dear, 
Weep not, my life, 

Soon 1 shall seek theo her 
To make theo my wife. 


Helen had rearhed the comlnding cadence 
of her soft and melancholy song, when, raia- 
ing her eyea from the stringn tq^her still 
sleeping husband, she beheld, with panie- 
btinck and breathless amazement, a female 
figure standing opposite, resting her hand on 
tlie back pf liis chair j —silent, and motion- 
lef.% and with fixed and glassy eyes gazing 


mournfully on herself. She saw—yes! — 
distinctly saw, as described by little Hugh, 
“ a lady in rich attire, but pale, >cry pale 
and in the stillness and gloom of the apait' 
meut and tiie hour, 

’Tva« frightful there to Me 

A lady richly clad m ehe, 

Beautiful exceedingly! 

The jialcness of that pensive face did not 
lessi'ti its loveliness, and tlie hair which hiiiig 
in bright curls on her slionlders and gorgeous 
appareh white and glossy as silver, 

llelen gaiscd for a moment spell-lxnmd ; for 
she beheld in that countenance, without tlie 
possibility of doubt, the resemblance of the 
deceased Lady Gn‘ville, uhose portrait, in 
a similar dross, hung in the picture gallery 
at Silsea Castle. Slic shuddci'ed; for thi 
eyes of the spectre remained steadfastly fixed 
upon her; and its lijis moved as if about to 
address her.“ JWoUier of God, — jirotect 
me!” exclaimed Helen convulsively, aud she 
fell insen dble on the iloor. 


niAPTim II. 

Soirow «peni^ plesscil to dwell with so nim li swoetne *.; 
And uowftud then a meluurholy uii'le 
lliPtil.s loose like lightning on a uiutur's iiii'lit 
And ehoiis a momeui’g day. Jh>iiUn. 

On the succeeding morning, vihcn lisdy 
Greville recovered .snlfieiently fioin a sucii'*- 
sioii of fainting fits to collect her rcinein- 
braiwcs of tlie dreadful cause of luu illness, 
she eagerly demanded of her attendants in 
what manner, and by vihoin, sh(‘ had Ix'en 
placed in her usual sleeping room. 

I'eplied, that Ijovd Grt'villo had conveyed hei 
there insensible in his anus; and liati suin- 
moneil them in great agitation to her assis¬ 
tance. He I'ad since frequently sent to in¬ 
quire after lier liealth, aud had expressed 
great ilelight when the last message, an¬ 
nouncing her recovery, liad reached him. 
but he came not himself to watch over her; 
and though the slioek she had received had 
brought on an alarming degree of fever, 
wliich confined licr for several days lo her 
room, he mwer visitt'd her chamlior. Helen 
WHS the more surprised aud pained hy this 
neglect, as slie knew lie made fivquent visits 
to the sick bed of old Alice ; and slie wept 
secretly and bitterly over this fresh proof of 
his alienated love. 

During the tedious hours of illness, the 
mental suficringa of the neglected wife far 
exceeded those of ber corporeal frame. She 
could reflect but on one subject; ouo ide.a, 
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one pervading horrible idaa, h<i4 tnkon poe* 
session of her «onl. She felt tlwtt though 
every peieon to nhom ehe might impart her 
tale would listen vitii Incredulity, and 
luoi'kery, the truth of that awful visitation 
could not be questioned by her own lietter 
judgment. She considered herself one 

To livliom the world unknown 

In al] itB shado'wy shapes is shown. 

She hliuddorcd over the remembrance of 
tb'' past,—she trembled with apprehension of 
the future. The approach of night was 
beginning to be terrible to her feelings; the 
very air apiieared, to her disordered imagina¬ 
tion, instinct with being; low whisperings 
seemed to approach her eais; and if the 
fiunale attendant whom she liad stationed by 
her bedside disappeared for a moment, she 
instantly fancied tJie saw that noble figure 
approach, that pale soft countenance once 
more gazing upon her, and those cold lips 
about to addiesb her; and in an agony •of 
a]iproaching insanity, she prayed alouq to 
the (.^lud of all grate, for deliverance from | 
the toituie that assailed her. Her praters 
weie heard ; for as her constitution leooveled 
from the sliocks it had sustained, her mind 
gradually returned to it*, wonted serenity; tlie 
impression of tlie oentbecanib less vivid, and 
in less than a week she was enabled toietiume 
her aceostomed habits. 

Her retuin was more warmly greetetl by 
Loxd l.ieviUc than blie had expected. There 
was Homcthiiig of **lang syne,” in his man¬ 
ner of welcoming her to her sitting apart¬ 
ment, wliicli rejoiced her waim and affec¬ 
tionate heait. 6he did not, how evoi, approach 
it without ti'embliug; for it was—^the lady’s 
chamber! Her feelings were fortunately 
occupied by the unusual kindness displayed 
by Lord Greville; and as she rileutly and 
gratefully pressed the hand which led her to 
her seat, she was thankful that he made no 
inquiries Into the particular cause of her ill¬ 
ness. She knew that he treated all snper- 
uatural terrors with especial contempt; and 
r msidcred them only as fit subjects for the 
discussion of the low-minded and ignorant, 
bhe had formerly heard him reason soundly, 
and express himself stronglj, oh the subject; 
and her own Scepticism on the possibility of 
spiH.tral visitation, was principally owing to 
the arguments she had heard from his lips. 
Frequently had he praised her in former 
times for her oomposure of mind in peril, and 
for her unfeminine superiority to all ideal 
terrors; and she did not dare provoke his 
sarprise and contempt by a revocation of her 
VoL. I, 


prinoipkffl, or 1>y a relation Of thO mystoric^e 
event whicdi had Ijefslleti hen As AMfki is 
he left her, site descended into the 
closed by the quadrangle of the miQltioti) $ , 
and as long as ^y-light lasted, shs continund 
to walk there in or^r to avoid the sOlitude 
of her own dreaded apartment. As she tra¬ 
versed the pavement with hurried stept^ she 
gazed on the huge iron cross, oted no iongSr 
legarded with indifiereuce tlie terrific legend 
attached to it. But at length the closing 
evening, accompanied by tempestuous Winds, 
compelled her to retire to the house. 

Once more she found herself installed for 
the evening in the alihomd chamber. All 
was as before—-her husband was seated oppo- 
rite to her in the same chair, by the same 
lamp-light; tlie ticking of the time-piece 
was again painfully audible fiom the weari¬ 
some stillness 4<f the apartment; and her'’ 
own trembling hands were again lingering; 
over the embroidery-frame from which ske 
dared not lift her eyes. Her heartbeat pain¬ 
fully, her breath hocaine oppressed, afid 
blie veiitiued to steal a look at her husband 
who to her suiprise was regarding her with 
an ail of afiectionato interest. Relieved foi 
a moment, she letmned to her ocoupatitm; 
but her foimer tcirors soon overcame her. 
She would have given worlds to escape from 
tliat room, from that dwelling, and wandered 
slie cared not how*, she knew not whitlier, so 
she might bo rescued fiom the sight of that 
aw ful figure,—from Ihe sound of that dreaded 
vouc. 

The conflict in her mind liccame at length 
too Htiong ful endurance; and buddenly fling¬ 
ing down her woik, she threw hcr&elf at her 
husband’s feet, and hniy^ng her face in his 
knees, die sobbed aloud: ** Save’ fne from 
myself, save me, save me, from icr/” 

He raised her gently, and folded her in hh 
amis. “Save thee froiq whom, my beloved 
Helen • 

“ Giovillo, believe me or not as thou wilt, 
but astlie Almighty hears and judges-me, 1 
have beheld the apparition of thy wife. I 
saw her freely, ^stinctlj, standing beddti 
thee even where thou Uttest; clearly visible 
as the form of a living being: and she would 
have spoken, and *donbtie8S revealed soma 
dreadflil secret, had not the weakness of my 
nature lefused to supjKirt me. Oh! Qravilla, 
take me from this roomy—take me fyom, thit. 
house : I am nut able to bear tha honibla 
imagitdngs which have flUed my mind dnoe 
that aw^ hour. My very brain is mad¬ 
dened I Oh 1 Greville, take me hence." 

No. 14. 
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JSren in tlie agony of ber fear, Holan started 
'witb delighted surprise to feel the teats of her 
husband falling on her hand. Yes t he, tlie 
stem Grevillo,--the estranged husband,—- 
moved by the deep distrees manifested in the 
appearance of his wife, acknowledged his 
sympathy by the first tears he had shed in 
her presenro. 

‘‘ This is a mere phantasm of the brain,*’ 
said he at length, attempting to regain his 
Composure; “ the coinage of a lively imagina¬ 
tion, which loves to deceive itself by, —— But 
no,” continued ho, observing her incredulous 
and agonhred ex])ression of countenance, ** no! 
my Helen, I will not longer rack thy generous 
mind by these sufierittgs, however bitter the 
truth may be to utter or to hear. Helen! it 
was no vision—no idle dream—it was a living 
form, a breathing curse to thee and mo! 
Tltou who hast accused me of insensibility to 
thy charms, and to thine endearing affection, 
judge of the strength of my love hy tlie 
labyrinth of sin into which it hath betrayed 
me. Helen 1 my wife still lives, and 1 am 
not thy lawful husband.” 

It was many hours before tlio unfortunate 
Xtady Greville sufficiently recovered her com¬ 
posure to understand and feel the full extent 
of the fatal intdligence she had received, and 
tlie immediate bearing it must have upon her 
happiness, her rights, and those of her child. 
As by degrees the full measure of her misery 
unfolded to her couiprehension, she fell into 
no paroxysm of angiy grief, slie vented her 
despair in no revilings against the guilty 
Greville. Sorrowfully, indeed, but eahnly, 
bho requested to be made acquainted with the 
whole (‘xtent of her miserable destiny. 

** Let me know t'he worst,” said blie. ** J 
hai e been long, too long deceived; and the 
only mercy j ou can now bestow ujwm me is 
an unreserved and unqualified confidence.” 

But Lord Greville could not trubt himself 
to make so painful a communication in words, 
and after passing the night in writing, he 
delivered to her the following relation 

' loltn ouEVinuE’s umtort. 

" 1 need not dwell upon the occnrrences of 
my childhood; T need not relate the events 
which rendered my youth equally eventful 
and distinguished. early life was paused 
so entirely in the immediate servifr of my 
sovereign, and in {Mirtieipation of the troubles 
and dangers Addkih j^sastrous times and a 
rebellious pcoj!w heaped upon his head, that 
the tenor ^ my life has been as public as his 
own, 


Yet, forgive me, Helen, for saying that 
I cannot even now, in this my day of humi¬ 
liation, but glory in tho happy fortune which 
CTOwne<l with success my efforts in tho royal 
rauae^ both in the field and in tlie cabinet, 
and won for me at once the affection of my 
king, and the approbation of my fellow- 
countrymen, wlien 1 remember tliat to these 
flattering testimonies I owe not only the 
friendshi]) of your fatlier, but the fimt siTec- 
tiuns of bis child. How frequently have ^ ou 
owned to me, in our early daj s of joy and 
love, that long beforfc wo met, my public re¬ 
putation had excited tho strongest interest in 
ycnir mind ; those days, tlioso happy days, 
when 1 wras rich alike m the warmcbt devo¬ 
tion of ])opnlar favour, and the approi al of,— 
but 1 must not permit myself to indulge in 
fond rotro{q>ectious 1 1 must steel my heart; 

and calmly and wldly relate the progress of 
my misery and guilt, and of its prc'-wit re¬ 
morse and punishment. 

“You have heard, tliat soon after the 
restoration of Charles Stuart to the throne of 
his ancestors, 1 was sent ou a mission of 
great public momotit to Uke Hague; where 1 
remaiuod ft«r nearly two .leal's, and haiiug 
succeeded in the objei’t of government, retu rued 
home shortly after the union of the king with 
the princobs of Portugal. J was warmly 
received by his majesty; and prew iitcd by 
him to the young queen, as one wliom be 
regarded equally as an aileclionate friend, 
and as ono of the most faitlifui bervants of 
the crown. Thus introduced to her noti<'e, 
it Is not wonderful tliat my homage was Ino^t 
graciously received; and that I was Ireqneutly 
invited to renew it, by admission into the 
evening circle at Wiiitehall. Tlie very night 
after niy arrival in London, I was called upon 
to assist at a masque giieii on the aniihei- 
sary of tho royal nuptials; at w hieh tiieir 
majesties alone, and ^eir immediate atten¬ 
dants, were unmasked. The latter, indeed, 
were habited in character; but among the 
hplendidly-attircd group of the maids of 
honour, I was surjtribod at perceiving one 
in a costume of dee}i mourning. Her extreme 
beauty and the grace of her demeanour ex¬ 
cited an immediate interest in her favour; 
and her sable suit only served to render yet 
more brilliant tlie exquisite fairness end 
purity of her complexion. 

“ It was not so much the regular cast of her 
featuiUB as their sweet and pensive expression 
which produced ao strong an effect on the 
feelings. At the moment I was first struck 
by her appearance, I happened to be con- 
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versing with his majesty, who was making 
the tour of the apartment, graoiously leaaiiag 
on iny aim; and my attention was so com¬ 
pletely captivated by her suxpassing loveliness, 
that the king rould net fall to perceive my 
absence of mind. 

“ ‘ How now, Charles, how now,’ said lie 
kindly; ‘ twenty-four hours in the capital, 
and lieauty-stniek already? Which among 
our Minple English Tiiaidens hath the merit 
of thus gaining the approval of thy travelled 
ej es f What Venus hath bribed the purer 
ta‘>te of our new Paris ?—lla I let me see — 
Lady Joscelyn ? — Lady—No! by heaven,’ 
said he, following my luokt), ‘it is as I could 
wibh — Thowsa Marcliinont herself. Hour! 
man—knowest thou not tlie daughter of our 
old comrade, who fell at my side in the 
unfortunate affair at Worcester?’ 

“I’lio king took an early opiwrtunity of 
making my admiration known to her majesty; 
.ind of re(|«esting her peimission for my 
iiitindnction to Miss Marchmont ; who, 
although hoin of a family distinguislied only 
hy its lojalty to the house of Stuart, having 
Iwen recommended to the royal attention from 
the loss of her only surviving parent in its 
< luse, had siithciently isoii the good-* all of 
the inonmcli hy her Iteauty and elegant 
acTumphshmc nts, to obtain a distinguished 
post about the j>ei‘son of the new (|ueen. 

“From this peiiod, admitted as I was into 
the domestic circle cjf the royal household, I 
had frequent ojqiortunities afforded me of 
Lmprosiug ray acquaintance with TJjeresa; 
whose gentle and inteiusting manners more 
than completed tlie ccmquest which her beauty 
had beguu. Helen! I liad sisited many 
foreign courts, and had been familiarized 
with the reigning beauties of our own, at 
that time eminently distinguibbed hy the. 
Inilliancj of female heanty; but never in 
uM.v station of life did I behold a being so 
lovelj in the expressive sadness of her fine 
loimtenancc, so graceful in cverj'’ movement 
of ho’* person. But this was not all—Theresa 
possessed beyond other women that mtiring 
mode.sty of demeanour, tliat unsullied purity 
of look and speech, which made her suffi- 
ch'nily remarkable in the midst of a licentious 
court, and among companions whose levity 
at least cquaUed tlieir loveliness. On making 
more particular inquiries respecting her family 
cunnexiouB, J found that tiiey were strictly 
respectable, but of the middle class of life; 
and that she had passed the period inter¬ 
vening between the death of her father. 
General Marchmont, and her appointment 


at court, in ilia county of D&von, In tke 
family of an aged relative; by whom indeed 
she had been principally edneated. It was 
at the dying instigation of this, her last 
surviving friend and protector, that her 
destitute situation had been represented to 
the king by the Lady Wriothesly, to whose 
good offices she was indebted for her present 
lionutu'able station. Being thus, as It were, 
friendless, as well as dowerless, and backed 
in my suit by the powerful assistance of the 
king’s approbation, I did not anticipate much 
opposition to my pyetensions tq the hand of 
Miss Marchmont, which had now become 
the object of my dearest ambition. I knew 
myself to be formed by nature fur domestic 
life; and while tlio disastrous position of 
public affairs had obliged me to waste the 
days of in^ early youtli in camps or couris^ 
and in exile fiom my own hereditary pos¬ 
sessions, I resolved to pass the evening of my 
life in the repose of a happy and well-ordered 
home in my native country. 

“ nV) the vitiated taste of the gallants of 
the court, many of whom might have proved 
powerful rivals had they been so inclined, 
marriage had no attractions. The acknow¬ 
ledged distaste of Charles for a matrimonial 
life, and his avowed infidelities, sanctioned 
tho disdain of his dissolute companions for 
all the more holy and endearing tics of exis¬ 
tence. 1 had therefure little to fear from 
oompetitiou; indeed, among tlie maids of 
honour of the queen, wbohn situation threw 
them into hourly scenes of revelry and dissi¬ 
pation, Theresa Marchmont, who was luii- 
versally acknowledged to bo the loveliest of 
the train, excited less than any, tliose atten¬ 
tions of idle gallantry which, however sought 
and prized by her livelier companions, are 
offensive to tine modesty. 1 attributed this 
flattering distinction to the respect ensured 
by the extreme retenue and propriety of hqp 
manners; but I have had reason since to 
ascribe the reserve of the courtiers to a less 
commendatde motive. On occasion of a 
luasqued festival given by her majesty on 
her birth-day itt Kew, the king, in distributing 
the characters, allotted to Miss Marchmont 
that of Diana. 

“ ‘ Your majesty,’ said the Duchess of 
Grafton, ‘has judicioubly assigned the part 
of tlie frigid goddess, to the only statue of 
snow visible among us. MadmotseUe m 
rent^irit mr tm petit air de 
et orraK|^<f,’ continued she^ turning to the 
Comte de Grammont. 

“ ‘ Madam,’ said the king, bowing respect- 
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fully to Theresa, with all that captivating 
grace of adress for which Lo was distinguished, 
‘ if every frozen statue were as lovely and 
attractive as tliis, I should forget to wsh for 
their animation; and become myself a votary 
of the 

‘ Q'leen and hnntrsas, rliastc and iAti ! ’ 
***Ay,’ whispered the Duke of Ihicking- 
ham, ‘even at the perilous i*is>k of bring 
termed Charles—King .and Lunatic * 

** This smbriqucK of Diana hivd i>aa*jed into a 
proverb; and such was Theresa's character 
for coldness and reserve, tliat I attributed to 
her temper of mind, the evident indifference 
with ■which she received uiy attentions. 
Meeting her as I did, either in public asseiii- 
blies, or in the antechamber of the queen, 
among tlie other ladies in ■waiting, I liad no 
opportunity of making myself more parti- 
cnlaiiy acquainted with her sentiments and 
character. When I addressed her in the 
evening circle, although she readily entered 
into converpation on general subjects, and 
displayed powers of mind of no common 
order, yet, if I attempted to introduce any 
topic which might lead to a discussion of our 
mutual situation, slie rela])sed into silence. 
At times lier countenance became so pensive, 
so tonchingly soiTowful, that I could not 
help suspecting she nourished some secret 
and hidden cause of grief; and once, on 
hinting this opinion to the king, who fre¬ 
quently in our familiar intercourse rallied 
me on my passion for Theresa, and questioned 
me as to the pTOgress of my suit, he told 
me, that Miss Marchmunt’s dejection w'aa 
generally attributed to her regret for tlie loss 
of Lady Wriothesly, the kind patroness 
w’ho had first reconmiended her to his piu- 
teotion, and hy whoso deatli, immediately 
before my return from Holland, she had lost 
her only surviving friend. 

^ * It remains to be proved,' added he, 

* whether her lingeiing affection for the me¬ 
mory of an old woman will yield readily to 
her dawming attachment for her future 
husband.' 

''Another suspicion sonutimes crossed my 
mind, hut in so uncertain a firm, that 1 
could scarcely myself resolve tlie nature of 
the evil I apprehended. 1 observcKi that 
Theresa constantly and anxiously patched 
the eye of the king, tirhenever she mmicd a 
port of the Vpyal suite; and if she perceived 
his atteniiitai fixed on herself, or if he chanced 
to approach the spot where she stood^ she 
wonld turn abruptly iu me, and enter into 
conversation with an air of empreaeementy as 


thougli to confirm his ojiinion of our mutual 
good understanding. Upon one occasion, as 
I passed tiuough the g^cry leading to tlie 
queen's apai*tments, I found his majesty 
standing in tlie embrasure of a window, in 
earnest eonversation with Miss Marehmont. 
They did not at first perceive me; and I had 
leisure to obsorve that Theresa was agitated 
even to tears. She turned nnind at the 
sound of ajipioacliing footsteps, hut 1)cti'a;yid 
no distress at my suiprising Iier in this 
unusual situation. In reply to some obser¬ 
vation of the king’s, she answered, with a 
reiqiectful inrlinution, ‘ Your commands, Sire, 
shall be obe^yed,* and left the gallery; w bile 
Charles, gaily taking niy arm, led me into 
the adjuiiiing saloon, and informed me, that 
he had been pleading my cause w ith my fair 
toimentor, as he was pleased to term her. 

" * The woi*st torment I can be railed to 
endure, Sire,’ said 1 jmughtil.\, 'is prolonged 
suspense; and I must earnestly request your 
maje.sty’s gracious intercession for Miss 
Maichinont's early reply to my application 
for the honoui* of her hand. Slnmld it he 
refuted, I must further entreat your inajesti's 
pcTinission to resign the post 1 so nnw^ortliily 
hold, in onler tliot 1 may he enabled to pass 
some years on tlie continent.* 

"Charles upjieared both startled and dis¬ 
pleased by the firm tone of res«Jution 1 had 
assumed. ‘ Were 1 inclined for idle altoTva- 
tion,’ answered he,coldlji ,*1 might ai’guesome- 
thiiig for the dignity of the fair sex, who 
have ever claimed their prcscri]>ti\c right of 
hukling us lingering in their chains ; and 
Lonl Greville would do well to retuemhci 
that Ills bcni<-(‘s are too important to his 
country to be held on the caprices of a silly 
girl’s ailbetcd coyness. Dut lie it so!—siuec 
you are so petulant a lour, be prepaud 
when jou join her majesty’s circle to-night, 
to e\|H‘ct Miss Marehmuut’s replj.’ 

" It happened that there was a splendid 
fete given at the palace that eiening, in 
honour of the arrival of a Frencli ambassador. 
When I entered the ball-room 1 caught tin* 
ey© of the kin^r, who was standing ajiart, 
with his hand resting negligently on the 
shoulder of tlie Duke of Buckingham; and 
indulging in an hnmodereite gaiety apparently 
caused by some ' fool-bom jest ’ of the 
favourite’s; in which, 1 know not why, j 
immediately suspected myself to be con- 
oemed. On perceiving my arrival, however, 
Charles forsook his station; and approaching 
me with that graceful ease which rendered 
him at all times the most finished gentleman 
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of hifi court) he took me sfiectionately by tlie 
hand, and congratulating me on my good 
fortune, he led me to Theresa, who was seated 
behind her companions. Occupied as I was 
witli my own happiness, and with tlie neces¬ 
sity of immediately expressing my gratitude 
both to Theresa and the king, T could not 
avoid being struck by the dreadful paleness 
of her agitated countenance, which contrasted 
frightfully witli her brilliant attire; for 1 
now saw her for the first time out of mourn¬ 
ing for Lady Wriotliesly. When I entreated 
her to conlirm by words the happy tidings I 
iiad learned from hU majesty, u ho had again 
ivtiimed to the enlivening society of liis noble 
linftoon, she spoke with an unfaltering voice, 
but in a tone of such deep dej<‘ction, and 
with a fixed look of such soriowfal resolu¬ 
tion, tliat T could scarcely refrain, even in 
tliat splendid assemblage, from throwing 
myself at her feet, ami imploring her to 
tell me whether her consent had not been 
obtained by an undue exertion of the royal 
auiboiity. But there was always in Theresa 
au apparent drt'ad of every cause of emotion 
and excitement, which made me feel that a 
wilful disturbance of her calm serenity would 
be saci liege. 

** Duiing the short period intervening be¬ 
tween her consent and our marriage,—whitb, 
by tlie command of the king, w'os imneces- 
sarily and even indecorously hastened,—these 
doubts, these fears, constantly recurred to 
my min«^ whenever 1 found myself in the 
presence of Theresa; but during my absence, 
1 listeued to nothing but the flattering in¬ 
sinuations of my own heart; and I succeeded 
ill peimiading myself that her coldness arose 
solely from maidenly reserve, and from the 
annoyance of being too much the object of 
])ubliu attention. I rememliered the sw'eei- 
ness of her inannet, when one daj, in reply 
to some fond anticipation of my fhturo hap¬ 
piness, tile assured me, although she could 
not promise me at once that ardour of affec¬ 
tion w hicli my present enthutiasm seemed to 
require, tliat if a grateful and submiisive 
ivifo could satisfy my wishes, I should be 
possessed of lira: entire devotion. But al¬ 
though thus reassured, 1 could scarcely divest 
myself of apprehension; and on the morning 
of our nuptials, which took jdace in tlie 
Iloyal Chapel in presence of tlie whole court, 
her countenance wore a look of such deadly, 
such fixed despair, that the joy even of that 
happy moment, when I was about to receive 
the hand of the woman 1 adored before the 
altar of God, was completely obliterated. 




** Slie had bewn adorned by the hand of the 
queen, by whom she was fondly b 0 loved, 
with all the splendour and eleganoe which 
could enrich hei' lovely figure; and In tiie 
foldings of her bridal veO, her countenance 
assumcil a cast of such angelic beauty, that 
his majesty, as he presented me with her 
hand, paused for a moment in delighted 
emotion to gaxe upon her. But even thus, 
late as it was, and embarrassed 1>y the royal 
pmsence, 1 was so pained by her tears, that 
I could keep silence no longer. 

“ * Theposa,’ I whi^ioTed to her, as w'e ap- 
{iroachcd the altar, * if this maniage lie nut 
tlie result of your own free will, speak 1 — it 
is not yet too late. Heed not these prepara¬ 
tions—fear not the king’s displeasure, J will 
take all upon myself. Speak to me, dearest, 
—deal with me sincerely.—i’herosa, are you 
willing to be mine? * 

^‘Slie only i*eplled by bending her knee 
upon the gorgeous cushion before her. 
‘ilushl’ sold she, in a suppressed tone, 
‘hush, my lord—let us pi ay to the Almighty 
for support.’ And the service instantly 
liegan. 


CIIArTER lU. 

Liet not tlio IIea>otw boar these tell-tale women 

Kail on the Lord'a anointed. Ht(hatd JU. 

‘‘ The mouth which follow’od our marriage 
we passed in the happy rethement of Silsca; 
and there for the first time 1 became ac¬ 
quainted with the real character of my 
Theresa. Her beauty had indeed bi^en the 
glory of the court; but it was only amid 
the privacy of domestic life that the accom¬ 
plishments of lior cultivated mind, and the 
submissive gentleness of her disposition be¬ 
came apparent. Timid almost to a fault, 1 
souietimcs doubted whether to attribute her 
imjdicit obedience to my w'ishes to the habit 
of early dependence upon the caprice of thoSo 
aiound her, or to the resignation of a broken 
spiiit. Still tile did nut appear unhappy. 
The w'cailsome publicity and etiquette of 
the life she had been hitherto com})elled to 
lead, w'as most unsuitable to her taste for 
retirement; and she enjoyed equally with 
myself the cahii repose of our qiiiet home. 
When she made it her flrst request to me, 
that 1 would take the earliest opportunity to 
retire from public life, and by settling ou my 
patrimonial estate release her from the f^avery I 
of a court, all my former appreh^tsioiM 
vanished; and 1 began to flatter mys^H that 
tlie love I had so fondly, so frankly bestowed, 
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had met with an t‘(£ual leium. Frompt as 
we art to seize on every point which yields 
confirmation to our secret‘wiAes, and ea^mrly 
credulous, where the entire happiness of our 
Ures is dependent on our eelf-dcre^H 

tion, is it wonderful that T mistook the calm 
fortitude of a well-regulated mind for content, 
and the gratitude of a warm heart for affec¬ 
tion? 1 inquired not, I dared not inquire 
minutely into the past; T shrank from any 
question that might again disturb the serenity 
of my mind hy jealous fears. ‘1 will not speak 
of past storms on so bright a day,’ said 1, 
secretly, ulule I gazed upon my gentle 
Theresa ; ‘ it might break the spell.’ Alas! 
the spell endured not long; for, hou'-ever un¬ 
willingly, wo were now obliged to resume 
om‘ situation at Whitehall. 

*' Our re-appearance at court was marked 
hy the most flattering attentions on tlie part 
of the king and queen. Several brilliant 
fetes were given by their majesties on occa¬ 
sion of bur marriage ; and J began to fear 
that the homage which every where seemed 
to await my young and lovely bride, and tiie 
promising career of royal favour which opened 
to her view, inisrht weaken her inrlination fur 
the retiremvnt we meditated. To me, how¬ 
ever, she eonst<intly renewed her entreaties 
for a furtherance of her former wishes on the 
subject; in eonsequente of u hich, I dediued 
thp gracious offers of his majesty; who was 
at tills time particularly desirous that 1 should 
take a more active jtart in public measures, 
and accept a situation in the new ministiy, 
which would formerly have placed the utmost 
bounds to iny ambition. 1 was now, however, 
only waiting a favourable ojiportunity to re¬ 
tire altogether to the happy fire-sido, where 
I trusted to dream away ^c evening of my 
days in the society of my own family. 

In this position of ova affairs, it chanced 
tiiat we were both in attendance on tlie queen, 
at Kew; where, one evening, a chosen few, 
distinguished hy her majesty’s favour, formed 
a select circle. The c*oaverBation turned upon 
music; and the queen, who had been de¬ 
scribing wltli national partiality the benuty 
of the hymns sung by the Portuguese mari- 
ners, suddenly addressing me, observed, that 
since she left her native country she had 
heard no vocal qumc wliioh had given her 
pleasure, exeept ^m the Ups of Miss March- 
mont. 

* I cannot,’ said she, kindly smiling, ‘ as 
you may perceive, foiget the name of one, 
whose society I ]>Tiz^ so highly; hut if 
* Lady GreviUe ’ will pardon my inadvertence, 


and oblige me hy singing one of those airs 
with which she was wont fomcriy to chaim 
me to sleep when I suflered eitlier inontul or 
bodily aflliction, 1 will in turn forgive yon, 
my lord, for robbing me of the attendance of 
my friend.* 

“ Theresa in-jiantly oljeyed, and while flic 
hung over her instrument her attitude w as 
so graceful, that the queen again observe<I to 
me, * We must liave our Tlieresa seen by Lely 
in that costume, and thus occu]>icd. She 
would make a charming study foi his ptmcil; 
and 1 promise myself tlm pleasure of pusscsb- 
ing it as a lasting memorial of my youug 
friend.’ The portrait to which this ul>sci va- 
tion gave rise, you must have seen ourself, 
my Helen, in tlie gallery at Silsea Casth. 

“ While I was thus engaged by her ina- 
jesty, 1 observed the Duke of Ituckingliain 
approach my wife with an air of deference 
bordering on irony; he appealed to make 
some unpleasant request, which he ufiected 
to urge with an earnestness bciond the inles 
of gallantry or good-breeding; and wliieb 
she refused with an appearance of haughti¬ 
ness 1 had never hefoiv seen her exercise. 
Tie then respectfully addrcsscfl the queen, 
and putreatwl her inten'cssion with Latly 
GreviUe for a favourite Italian air ; oik, he 
said, which her majesty had probably iievor 
enjoyed the happiness of hearing. Put be¬ 
fore the ({ueen could lejiJy,-—before I Inui 
time to inquire into the tanse of tlie agony 
and shame which were mingled in Ladj 
Greville’s looks, she covered her l)is>w with 
her hands, and exclaimed witii hysteric >io- 
lenue, ‘ No, never more—never again. Alas I 
it is too late ! ’ 

“ The queen, herself deeply hkilled in tin* 
sorrows of a wounded heart, appeared w annJy 
to compasmonate the distress wliicli luul 
robbed her favourite of all presence of mind ; 
and rising, evidently to divert the atteutiuii 
of tlie circle, whoM> malignant smiles were 
instantly repressed, slus invited us to follow 
her into the adjoining gallery, at tliat time 
occupied by Sir Peter l^ly, for the comple¬ 
tion of his exquirite series of portraits of the 
lieautios of Charles’s court. In their own 
idle commaots and petty jealousies arising 
from the resemblancss liefore them. Lady 
GreviUe was forgotten. 

** While I was deliberating, the foUowixig 
morning, in what manner 1 could with deli¬ 
cacy interrogate Theresa on the extraordinary 
scene 1 had witnessed, I was surprised by her 
sudden, hut firm declaration, that she could 
no^ would no$ longer remain in the royal 
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buite; aud she conducted by unploxUig me 
on heir knees, as 1 valued her peace of tuiudy 
her health, her salvation, to remove h«r i»r 
Mtantly to Silsea. 

“ * I have obtained her majesty's private 
sanction,* said riie, showing mo a billet in tiie 
handwriting of the queen; ‘ and it only 
renums for you publidy to give in our I’csig- 
nation.’ Tho letter was written in French, 
and contained tlie following worde:— 

** * Go, my beloved Theresa I—-dearly as 1 
prise your society, 1 feel that our mutual 
iiappinesH can only ho ensured by the retii-e- 
ment you so pmdeutly meditate. May it be 
a consolation to you to reflect tliat you must 
ever be i emembered with respect and grati¬ 
tude, by 

* Yonr aflectionate fiieiid.’ 

The termb of this billet surprisisl 

me ; and 1 began to lequest an explanation, 
wlien Theresa iutenupted me by saying 
hcUstily, *1)o not ([uestion me, for 1 cannot 
ut piuscnt ojien my mind to you ; but satisfy 
yourself that w ben I linked my fate to yours 
ill tlie sight of God and man, your honour 
and iiappincHS became precious to me as my 
oun; and may He desert me in my hour of 
need, if in aught 1 f.ui to consult your repu¬ 
tation and pcnc(j{ of mind. Jjet me pray of 
you to lea'''c this place without delay, i 
know that you will urge against me tlie 
bcitc <<t of avoiding the various surmises which 
will aiise from the apparent precipitancy 
of our retreat; but trust to me, my lord, that 
it is a necessary mcasnre ; and that we have 
nothing to foai from the opposition of the 
king.* 

“The pretext wc adopted for (mr hasty 
ritiroment fiom public life was tlie delicate 
state of Lady Gieville^s health, who was 
withm a few months of becoming a mother; 
and having hastily passed through the neces¬ 
sary ceremonies, we again exchanged the 
tumults of tho capital for the exquisite en- 
jlaments and freedom of home. Aa wo 
travelled tho 'venerable avenue at Silsea, 
amid the acdainatiuus of my aascmble<i 
tenantry, I formed the resolution never again 
to deseit the dwelling of my aaeestozR] but, 
having now entered into the bonds of domes¬ 
tic life, to seek from them alone the future 
enjoyments of existence. 1 had In one re¬ 
spect immediate reason’to congratulate my¬ 
self on the change of our destiny; for Theres^ 
whoso health had for some months gradually 
declined, soon regained lier former strength 
in the quiet of the country. She occupied 


herself constantly in some active (toinpkyinanA 
The interests of tlie siok, ^e poor, alkfl tbe 
decrepit, led her fiequently in the TfUiigli; 
where 1 doubt not you have often heard her 
named 'with gratitude and affimtioa; and 
when slie returned to the oastte, the 
content of gratified benerolenee spread a glow 
over her countenance which almost dispelled 
the clouds of sorrow still lingering there. 
All went well with us; and if I dared not 
flatter myself 'with being passiunately be¬ 
loved, I felt assured that I should in time 
obtain her entire confidence. 

“I wofi beginning to look forward with 
the happy anxiety of aficctiun to the event 
«of Lady Gr6ville*8 approaching confinement, 
when one morning X was anTprised by the 
arrival of a courier 'with a letter i^m tho 
Duke of Buckingham. I 'Was astonished 
that he should take the trouble of renewing 
a coriespoudence with me; as a very slight 
degreo of friendship had originally subsisted 
between us: and tbe displeasaro publicly 
testified by Charles on my hasty remov^ 
from his service, had hitherto freed me from 
tlie importnnitieB of my courtier acquain¬ 
tance. The letter was apparently one of mere 
ooroplimeutary inc|uiiy after the health of 
Lady Greville, to whom there was an enclo¬ 
sure, addressed to Miss Marchmont, which he 
begged me to deliver with Ills respectful 
services to my much esteemeil la«ly. He 
concluded with announcing some jmblic news 
of a nature highly gratifying to eveiy 
Briton, in the detail of a great victory ob¬ 
tained by our fleet over the Dutch admiral 
De Kuyter. It was that, my Helen, in 
Mdiich your nolfle brother fell, at tlie moment 
of obtaining one of the most signal successes 
hitherto recorded in the naval annals of onr 
country. You were too young to be consciout 
of tho public sympathy testified towards tliis 
intrepid and unfortunate young man; but 
1 may safely affirm 'witb tlie crafty Buckings 
ham, that his loss too dearly purchased even 
the splendid vu*toiy ho had obtained. , 
“‘What news from the loiiit ?* said 
Therosa, as I entered tlie apartment in which 
she sat. 

• ‘“At once good and had,* I replied. ‘ We 
have obtained a brilliant victory over De 
Kuyter; but, alas! it has cost um the lives of 
several of our most distinguished oifioeTs.* 
“She started from her seat, aud 'wUdly 
approaching me, whispered in a tone of sup¬ 
pressed aguoy, ‘Tell me,-—tell me truly, 
—f> Ac dntd^* 

‘“Of whom do you qieak t' 
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“‘Of him —of iny beloved*—my bo- 
tiotlied; — of Percy, my own own Perry,’ —- 
said she with frantic violence. 

“ Helen—even then, heortstrock aa I was, 
1 could not but pity the unfortunate being 
whose very apprehensions were thus agonis¬ 
ing. I dared not answer her t — 1 dared not 
summon assistance, lest she should betray 
herself to otliers as she had done to her 
hnsbaiul; for slio had lost all self-command. 
I attempted to pacify her by an iudetiuite 
reply to her inquiries, liut in vain. 

*“ Do not deceive me,’ said alic, ‘ fireville! 
you were ca er good and generous; tell me, 
did he know all, — dwl he curse me,—did he 
seek his death ?’ 

“ It occnrrwl to me tliat the letter which 

I held in my hand might be from-from 

her dead lover; and with a sensation of 
loathing, 1 gai e it to her. She tore it ojien, 
and a lock of hair dropped from the envelope. 
1 found afterwards that it contained a 
few words of farewell, dictated by Percy in 
Ids d}! ing moments; and this sufficiently 
accounted for the state of mind into which 
its perusal plunged the unh&ppy Theresa. 
Jlefore night she was a rai ing maniac, and 
in tills state she was deliierwl of a dead 
iufunt. 

“ Need I describe iny own feelings?—need 
1 tell you of the hitter disappointment of iny 
heart in finding myself thus cruelly deceived t 
— J liad ventured oil m3' hopes of earthly 
happiness on Theresa’s affection ; and one 
evil hour had seen the wreck of all! — The 
eventful moment to which 1 liad looked for¬ 
ward as that which was to confirm the bless¬ 
ings I held, by the most sacred of ties, had 
brought w'ith it misery and despair; for 1 
was childless, — and could bcurcely still ac¬ 
knowledge m3''9elf a husband, till I knew 
how far I had Ix‘en betrayed. Yet wlicn 1 
looked upon the ill-starred and suffering 
being before me, my angry feelings became 
appeased; and the words of reviling and hit- 
temess expired njton my lips. 

“Amid the ravings of her delirium, the 
unfortunate Theresa alternately called tipon 
Percy and myself, to defend her against tiie 
arts of her enemies, to save her from tln^ 
king. 

“‘The}' seek my dishonour,’ she would 
say, with the most touching expresttion, ‘ and, 
alas! I tan fatherless !* 

“ ‘ the vehemence of her indignation 
whenever she mentioned the name 6f Charles, 
1 became at length jiersnaded that some 
painful inj'stery counelbted with my inatrioge 


rcuiaiued to be unfolded; and the papers 
which her estrangement of mind necebsanly 
threw into my hands, soon made me acquain¬ 
ted with her eventful history. Such was 
the compassion with which it inspired me 
for ilie innocent and injured Theieba, that 
I have sat by her bedside, and w’ept for \ cry 
pity to hear her address her Percy — her bist 
and beloved Percy; and at other times call 
down the lengcanco of Heaven niiou the 
king, fur Ills licentioas and cruel tyranny. 

“It was during her residence on the coast 
of Devonshire, that she had formed an ac¬ 
quaintance with Lord Hugh I’eicy, whose 
ship was btatiuned at a neighbouring pori. 
They l>ecainc strongly attached to each other; 
and with the buoyant incautiousnchs of 
youtli, had already plighted their faith, be¬ 
fore it occurred to either that her want of 
birth and fortune would render her unaccep¬ 
table to his parents. Knowing, which he 
did, that they entertauied \ery different 
views foi his future establishment in life, he 
dared not at present even make them ac¬ 
quainted w ith his engagement ; and it wa^, 
theicfore, mutually agreed between them, 
that she should accept the proffered seri ices 
of Lady \Vri0thesl3 for an introduction to 
the royal notice; and tliut he, m the mean 
while, should seek in his professiou the means 
of their future sub&istence. Secure in their 
mutual good faith, they parted ; and it was 
on this occasion, that he had giieii her a 
song, which in her insanity she was con¬ 
stantly repeating. The refrain, * AidtOy 
Teresa! Terrsoy Addio!* I remembered to 
have heard mnmnired by the Duke of 
Buckingliam, with a very significant cxpies-, 
sion, oil the night when the agitation of 
Lady (Jrcville had made itself so painfully 
apparent in the circle of the queen. 

“ You will believe witli what indignation, 
witli what disgust, 1 discovered that shortly 
after her appointment at court, she hud been 
persecuted with the licentious addresses of 
the king. It w'as nothing new to me that 
Charles, in the selfish indulgence of lus pas¬ 
sions, overlooked every barrier of honour and 
decency; but that the unprotected innocence 
of the daughter of an old and faithful ser¬ 
vant, whoso very life-blood had, been poured 
forth in Ids defence, should not have been a 
safeguard in hie eyei^ was indeed incredible 
and revolting. But 4 t was this orphan help¬ 
lessness, this afflicting desUintion, which 
marked her for his pray. 

“ Kticompass^d by the tolls of the spoiler, 
and friendless an she wai^ the unhappy 
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J'iieresa knew net to whom to apply forano- 
cour or eoun«K‘l: and in thia painful exigence, 
*.he eonld only tnist to her own diwretion 
and purity of intention tO ahield her from 
the adrancoa from which she shrank with 
horror. Tiritated hy the opposition lie en¬ 
countered, and astonished by that dignity of 
A irtne, which, ‘ severe in youthful beauty,* 
hud power to awe even a monarch in the 
consciousness of guilt, the king, by the most 
ungenerous private scrutiny of her corres¬ 
pondence, made hunself ac^piainted with her 
attachment to Lord Hugh; and while slie 
was eagerly looking for the arrival of the 
ship whh'h contained her only protector, the 
authority of his majesty prolonged its station 
ill a distant and unliealth}’- clinial^; where 
h -“r letters did not reach him, and whence 
his aid could avail her nothing. 

“In this dilemma, — when the (hath of 
Lady Wriothesly hud deprived her of oven 
the semblance of a ftiend, — I was first pre¬ 
sented to Miss Marchniont. The motive of 
tiie king in encouraging my attncluncnt, 1 
can hardly guess; unless he thought to tiK 
Iwr at 00111*1 liy her marriage, where some 
future change of sentiment might throw her 
into his power; or possibly he hoped to make 
my addresses the means of separating her 
fiom the rt.i* object of her attachment, \sith- 
ont coiitomplatnig a farther ri'sult; and thus 
the same w.uiton selfishness whiili rendered 
him nf iidlesii of every tie of moral feeling 
towartU Theresa, led Iiim to prepare a life of 
miiiery and dishonour for his early fiiend and 
fatthfal adherent. 

“ Agitated by a daily and hourly exposure 
to the importunities of Charles; insulted by 
the suspicions which the insinuations of 
Buckingham had excited in the minds of her 
companions; friendless—helpless—liopelm, 
— dreading that she might lie betrayed by 
her ignorance of the world into some unfore¬ 
seen e^il, — and knowing that even in tlie 
event of Percy’s retuin, her engagement with 
him must long remain tlnfolfillcd, — the 
unhappy girl naturally looked u|)on her 
union with me as the only deliverance from 
these assailing misfortunes; and in an hour 
of desperation she gave me her liand. That 
her strongest efforts of mind had hton exeited, 
from the moment of her marriage, to banish 
all remembrance of her fonner lover, I iinniy 
believe. The letter acquainting him with 
the breach of faitii which her miserable 
destiny seemed to render inevitable, had never 
reached him ; and happily — alas ! how 
happily for him—his last earthly thoughts 
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were permitted to rest on Thereeui, ttf his 
beloved and afiSanced -wift. J am persuaded 
that had he returned in safety to h{s native 
country, she W’ould have avoided his society 
as studiously as she did that of t)ie Mng ; 
and that, had she been sparetl the blow which 
deprived her of ivason, her dutifiii rt^rand, 
and, in time, her devoted affection, would 
have been mine as fimily, as though the vows 
which gave them to iny hopes had been 
untainted by any former pandon. As it was, 
we were lioth victiinN—I, to her misfortunes 
—• she, to the brutality of the king. 

“ It appeared to me tliat <m our return to 
court, after our ill-fatcd union, the king iiod 
for some time refraiiufd from his fonner 
insulting importunities ; and had merely 
distressed Lady Grcville by indulging in a 
mockery of respectful deference, which ox- 
|>osed her to the lidiculo of those around Iier, 
who could not fail to observe his change of 
manner. Pen'oiving, hy my unconstrained 
expressions of grateful a( knowledgment for 
his furtherance of my niairiage with Theresa, 
that she had kei>t his secret; and incapable 
of appreciating that purity of mind which 
rendered such an avowal difficult, even to 
Iter husband, and that prudence wliich 
foiesaw the evils resulting to both from such 
a disclosure; he drew false inferences fi-om 
her discretion, and gradually resumed his 
former levities. Nov was tliis the only evil 
with which she had now to contend. Some 
malicious eueiny hod profited hy her absence 
to poison tlie mind of the queen, w'itii jealous 
Buspiclunb of her favourite; and to inspire 
her with a belief, that Miss Mavcdimont’s 
propriety of demeanour in public, had only 
been a successful mask of private indiscre¬ 
tion ; that Charles, in short, hod not been 
an unsuccessful lover. 

“ Unwilling to confide to me the difficulties 
by which she was assailed, unable alone to 
8 t(‘or umuiig the rocks that imped<»d 4 icr 
course, Theresa at length adojited the bold 
measure of confiding her whole tale to her 
royal mistress ; whose knowledge of the 
king’s infidelities was already too accurate to 
admit of an increase of affliction from this 
nf-w proof; and on receiving a letter from 
the avowed friend of licr huihand,—the 
grateful patron ot her dead father,—the 
august father of his people,—-containing the 
most insolent declarations of iiastion, she 
vindicated her innocence by placing it in the 
hands of the queen; at the same time en¬ 
treating permission that her further services 
might Ito dispensed w'itli. 
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« Her m^josty’b reply, e<[ual^ gratifying 1 
and alFectionate, you Imve already seen; and 
it was in savage and unmanly rcvcngo towards 
Tlierosa for tlie frankness and decision of her 
conduct, that tlio -king had directed his 
favourite to enclose nie that letter whose 
sudden perusal had wrought the destruction 
of my unliappy wife. Vou will easily con¬ 
ceive that the terms of my answer to tho 
Duke of Buckingham were those of unmea¬ 
sured iiidignatlou : — yet he, the parasite, 
the ready instrument of royal vice, and the 
malignant Hseot-iatc of Charles in his last act 
of premeditated cruelty,vsuiferwl tho siociisa- 
tiuus of the injured husband to pass unnoticed 
and umopelled ; and 1 am persuaded that 
notliing but the droad of expusuro prevented 
mo from feeling the full abuse of the ineru- 
gative of the crown, by the master 1 had 
served witli so much fidelity aiul aifeution. 

1 have never since tliat period held direct or 
indirect communication witli a court where 
the basest treachery had been my onlj 
reward. 

For many months the pan^xysms of 
Lady Greville’s disteinjwr were so violent as 
to require the strictcit confinement; and tlio 
medical man who attended her assured me 
that when this state of irritation should 
subside, she would cither l>e restored eulii*ely 
to the full exercise of her mental faculties, 
or he plunged into a state of apathy,—of 
ti'aiiquii but confirmed dejection, — from 
which, although it might not affect her 
bodily health, she would never msover. 11 ow 
anxiously did I watch for tliis crisis of her 
disorder! and yet at times I scarcely wished 
her to awake to a keener sense of her oiHie- 
tiuns; for being incapable of recognising 
my person in my fn*(juent visits to her 
chamber, 1 have heard her addross me in 
her wanderings for pardon and x>ity. 

“ ‘ Foigive me, (ilreville! forgive me ! ’ she 
would say. * Remember how forlorn a 
wretch X sitall become, when thou too, like 
the rest, shalt abandon and persecute me. 
Am 1 not thy wedded wife, and as faitliful 
as X am miserable ? Am X not the mother 
of Uiy cliild? — and yet 1 know not;—for 
1 seek niy poor infant, and they will not, 
will not give it to me. Toll me,’ she •whis- 
jtered, wi^ a ghastly smile, ‘ liave they buried 
it in the raging sea with him whom X must 
not name 1 * fwih . ^ 

The deejNhli^ moment arrived; and X<ady 
(ircvillo’s insanity was, in tho opinion, of lui| 
X>byHiciaufi and attendants, confirmsd fur life. 
Siie xcLapsed into that state of composed hut 


decided aberration of mind, in which slie still 
remains. X soon observed that my pi-esence 
alone appeared to retain the power of irritating 
her feelings : she seemed to shrink instinc¬ 
tively finm every person with whom she had 
been in habits of intercourse ]>Tevious to her 
misfortune. 1 therefore consigned this hcijdcss 
Bufi'orer to the charge of the nnrsu of my own 
infancy, Alice Wishart; whom, from her 
constant residence at Tho Cross, Lady Gi-e- 
ville had never seen. 

This trustworthy woman, and her hus¬ 
band, w'ho was also an heredltai'y rctuiuer of 
our house, willingly devoted themselves to 
the melancholy iservice required ; and hateful 
as Silsea liotl nf)w bet'orne to my feelings, I 
broke up in pait my establisUmcut, and 
became a resticss and unhujipy wanderer; 
seeking in vain, oblivion for the xiast, or hoi>c‘ 
for tlie future. Would to Gotl 1 had pos¬ 
sessed baffioiout fortitude to remain chained 
to the isolation of my miserable home !—for 
then had w'o never met; and tliou, iny Helen, 
wouldst have escaped this hour of bliame.uud 
borrow.” 


tiumin iv. 

C'uurteousLord—onc-Aotd— 

>Su,y(>u aud 1 luvod—but tliutN iint it — 

Sir, jau and I mu-jt jiart. — AuthoHi/ «/uf ( 'tujiulio, 

“IfiTiiKRTo I have had to da ell in my 
lYcital on tiro vices and frailticb of my brothei-s 
of the dubt, and to describe myself as an 
innocent suiferer ; but T now approut li a 
period of my life, from the luention of wliich 
I shrink with well-grounded a]>]irclieiisious. 
Yet judge me with candour ; remember tin* 
sti'ength of the temptation tlirough which E 
erred ; and divesting yourself, if jwssible, 
of the rocollection of your own injuric-, 
moderate your r(>sontmcnt against an nnfoi- 
tunate Itcing, who for many long years of 
Ills exjbteuce has iiot enjoyed one easy hour. 

“ It was nearly three years after the period 
to which 1 have alluded, that an accident of 
which I need not rentind you, my belove<l 
Helen, introduced me to tlie acquaintance of 
your family. You may remember the baek- 
warthicss with which X first received their 
uiqwoachtis; the very name of Percy had 
heeuine ominously painful to me, aud yet it 
inspire<l me with a strange and undcfinable 
interest. A spell ax>pcaTed to attract mu 
towards you; and in spite of my first reso¬ 
lution to the contrary, in spite of the 
melancholy reserve that still dwelt upon my 
mind, I became an acquaintance^ and at 
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len^h the favoured inmate and friend dl of youth, appeared withlield from ali|^*^tt»d 
your father. Could 1 imagine the dangers me only. Helen! it wue thc^, ill that 
that lurked beneath hie roof 1 Could 1 moment of disappointment and IdtteimeSB^ 
believe tliat, while Ithus onde more indulged that the remembrance of thy loveliness, and 
in the uoci^ converse to which I had been tbe enspicion of thine afiection, couopil^ to 
long a stranger, I should gain tlie affections form that fatal passion which has been the 
of his child ? Tlie playful girl, towards bane of thy happiness, and the origin of my 
whom my age enabled me to assume an guilt. 

almost pai'cutol authority, while 1 exercised, Avoiding as I scmpulously did the range 
in turn, the i)arts of playmate and preceptor, of apartments inhaltited by ^e unfortunate 
beloved as she was in aU the charme of her Lady Greville, several yeate had paused since 
dawni^ beauty, and artless namt6, inspired r had beheld her; and sometimes when 1 
me with no doeper sentiment; not even liad been bewiJderetl in the reveries of mj*’ 
when I saw lier gradually expand into the ©wii desolate heart, I began to doubt her 
maturcr i)rido of womanhood, and acquire very existence. Yet this unseen l>eltig, who 
that feminine gentleness, that dignified sim- ’appeared to occupy no place in the scale of 
plicity of chaiactor, which had attracted human nature,—-this unconscious creature, 
me in Theresa Marchmunt. .Early in our who now dwelt in my remembrance like the 
intercourso I had acq^uainted Lord Percy that unreal mockery of a dream, — presented an 
the confinement of a beloved wife, in a state insuperable obstacle to my happiness. T saw 
of mental derangement, was the unhoppy my inlieritanec destlneil to Ihs wrenched from 
cause of my dejection aud wandering habits of me 

life ; and 1 rejoiced to perceive that his own lijran unliural hand, 

wise seclusion from file world had prevented sucteedwg s 

him from hearing my history related by and T felt myself doomed to resign every 
others. Ho was also ijpioraut of the nam3 enjoyment and every hope for the sake of 
and connexions of the lady to whom he one to whom the sacrifice availed as nothing; 
knew his beloved end lamented son to have one too who had permitted luo to fold her to 
been attached ; and little indeed did he sue- my heart in the full confidence of undivided 
}H'ct his own share in juroducing my dofoestic affection, while her own was occupied by a 
calamity. passion whose violence liad deprived hie of 

“ The dispurity of our years, and their my child, and herself of intellect end health, 
knowledge of my own previous marriage, ** Such were the aiftumvnts by which 1 
jmwented them from regarding mtli suspicion strove to blind myself to my rising jiassion 
tlie partiality displayed by tlioir Helen for for another; and to smother the self-re- 
iny society, and the influence which 1 had proadios w'hieh assailed me when 1 first con- 
uuconsciously uc<|ub.vd over her feelings. For ceived the fatal project of imposing upon the 
a length of time 1 was myself equally blind; world by tlie supposed dcatli of my wife, and 
and the moment I ventured to fear the of seeking your baud in marriage. How 
dangers of the attachment she was l»eginning often did tlm better feelings of my nature 
to form, I took the resolution of tearing my- recoil fnnu such an act of villany—.liow often 
«*lf altogether from her Booicty; and, without was my project abandoned, how often m>- 
tiio delay of an hour, I returned to Silsea. eumed, at tlie alternate bidding of passion 
“ But what a scene <fid T select to reconcile and of virtue! 1 will nut repeat tlic MIe 

me to the loss of the checrfol society 1 had sophistry wliich served to complete my wilful 
abandoned ! IVIy deserted home seemed bliudnees; nor dare 1 degrade myself in > our 
haunted by shadows of the past, and tcimnted eyes by a confession of the tissue of eontemp- 
only by rcmcndtranccs of former affliction, tiblo fraud aud hypocrisy into which T w'os 
In my hour of loneliness and sorrow, 1 had necessarily betrayed by the execution of my 
no kind friend to whom to turn for consula- dark designs. Oh! Ifolcn—this heart of 
tioii; and for the first time the sterile and mine was once honest, once g(»od aud true as 
gloomy waste over which my future path of thine own; but now there crawls not ou thie 
life was appointed, filled me with emotions eartli a wretch whose l>ing ]ii)s have uttered 
of terror and regret. My very existence falsehoods mort‘ villanous tbim mine I and 
appeared blighted through the treachery of honour, the characteristio of the ancient house 
others; and all those holy ties which enrich T Imve disgraced, the host attribute of the h^h 
the evening of otir days with treasures far callrng 1 Wve polluted, is now a watchword 
dearer than awaited us even in the morning of dismay to my ear. 
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** III Alice Wi»hArt And her huHbfwd I 
found ready instrumonts for the completion 
of niy purpose ; and indeed the difficulties 
which awaited me were even fower than 1 
had first anticipated. The raviiigs uf Lady 
GreviUe, and her distracted addresses to the 
name of lier lover> had inspired her atten¬ 
dants with a belief of herg^niltiness, which in 
the he^j^iminj* of her iUneos T had vainl) at¬ 
tempted to combat. It was not, therefore, to 
be expected, that those faithful adherents of 
my family, who loved me with aii almost 
parental devotion, and who<e lestret for the 
extinction of the name of Grevillc, was the 
rulinti' passion of their breasts sliould con¬ 
sider her an object worthy the sacrifice of my 
entire hRi*pineb'«. The few scruples they ex¬ 
hibited, which were those rather of exjiedi- 
ency th.an of conscience, were easily overcome. 
By their own desire they removed to Greville 
Cross for the more rea<ly furtherance of our 
f^iiilty plan ; 'under pretence that the health 
of the unfortunate Theresa rc(|uired change 
of air. Oil their arrival, they found it easy 
to impress the servants of the establishment 
wdtlr a tadief of her pri'carioua state; and 
the nature of her malady atForded tliem a 
plausible pretext for seeluding her from their 
observation and attendance. Accustomeil to 
receive from Alice a daily account of her 
decliniug condition, the announcement of her 
death excited no ^iinirisc. In afowwo^ks 
after her journey, ar fictitious funeral com¬ 
pleted our system of dwption. 

“ 'llie moment when, according to our con¬ 
certed plan, the death and interment ot Lady 
Grevillc wcie formally announced to me, I 
repented of the dett'stable ficheme which had 
been thus suceefesfully executed. JWy soul 
revolted from the part of ‘ excellent dissem¬ 
bling* T had yet to act; and refused to stoop 
to a public exhibition of feigned affliction. I 
shuddered, too, when 1 contemplated the 
shanu' which aw'oitcd me, should some future 
event, yet hidden in the lap of time, rev etil 
to the woild the scciet villaiiy of tlie man 
who had borne himself so proudly among his 
fellows. Yet even these regrets, even the 
apprehension of fresh difficulties in the con¬ 
cealment of iny crime, w'ere insufficient to 
deter me from the probecuiion uf my original 
intention ; and blinded by the intemperance 
of misguided afiectiun, heedless of the shame 
and iiiihery into which I was about to plunge 
the w'omati 1 adored, 1 sought aUd obtained 
your hand. « 

“ Helen { from that moment I have not 
know n one happy huvir; and tlie first punish¬ 


ment dealt upon my bin was an utter incapa¬ 
bility to enjoy that afiwtiun for which I 
liave forfeited all claim to mercy, here and 
hraeafter. The remembrance <»f Theresa,— 
not in her present state of self-abstraction, 
but captivating as when she first received my 
vows before Clod, to *love and honour her, in 
sickness and in health,’ haunted me through 
every scene of domestic endcanneut; and 
pursued me even to the hearth whose house¬ 
hold deities 1 had hiasphefued. 1 trembled 
when r heanl my Ifcloit addressed as Lady 
(irevillo ; when T saw her nsuipiug the 
rights, and occupying the place of one, who 
now a]>pearo{l a nameless ‘link between the 
living and the dead.* 1 could not gaae upon 
the w Oman whose afiWfions had been so par¬ 
tially, so disinterestedly bcbtowcd ujxm me, 
and v\ hose existence I had in return ]>nllatud 
by a protended marriage. I could not behold 
my boy, the desoendant of tw o of the noblestj 
houses in Biitain, yet upon whom the (.tain 
of illegitimacy might hereafter rc'st, without 
feelings of self-accusation wliiih filled the 
(up of life with the waters of Inttemess. 
A1.1S! its verj spihigs were poisoned! and 
Helen, howrever sttong, however just thine 
indignation against thy betrayer, believe, oh 1 
believe tliat even in this life 1 have endured 
no trilling measure of punishment forniy deep 
ofFoiices against tlicc and thine! 

“ But such is the fiuility of human nature, 
that it was upon these vcij victiniH 1 suftored 
the effects of my remorse and mental agony 
to fall. Tlie ilJ-8np]>rrbsed viidenee of my' 
temper, irritated by the dangers of my' bitua- 
tioii, has aheady' caustn] you many a soirow'- 
ful moment; and the increase of gloom y'ou 
must have lately perceived, haw originated 
in the flesh difficultiob arising to me fiom 
the death of tlie husband of Alice, and the 
dread of her own approaching dissolution. 
From these causes, my present visit to this 
dreary abode waa determined ; and to them 1 
am indebted fur the prematui'c disclosure 
which has UiUde thy life aa wretched ab my 
own. 'riic bickness of her surv iving attendant 
has latterly allowed more liberty to the un¬ 
happy I'heresa Chan her condition renders 
sale cither to her or me. 1 could not, on 
my airival here, collect sufficient icbolution 
to look upon her, and to adopt those meabuires 
of secniity' which the weakness of Alice has 
left disregarded. To this infirmity of puTjiose 
on my part, must be ascribed the dieadful 
shock you sustained by the sudden appear¬ 
ance of the unfortunate maniac, who, 1 
conclude^ was attracted to our apartment by 
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the long>fot]g;otten (MmnA of Aueic. Oh 
that fatal evening, yoiur fell awoke me ftom 
my slwp; and I then perceived my Hel^n 
lying insensible mk the flap|s4 and Theresa*-* 
yes! — the altered, and to W terrible figure 
of Theresa, hendlte over her. For one 
dreadful moment leb^iered that you had 
fallen a victim to her m^niiy. 

“ And now, Helen, — my injured hut 
fondly-beloved Helen,—-now that niy tale of 
evil is fully disclosed, resolve at once the 
doom of ray future being. Yet in mercy be 
prompt in your decision ; and, whether you 
determine to unfold to the whole world the 
measure of my guilt, or, since nothing can 
now extricate us from the web of sin and 
shame in which we are involved, to assist in 
shielding me from a discovery which would 
be fatal to the interests of oiir innocent child, 
let me briefly hear the result of your judg¬ 
ment. Of this alone it remains for me to 
assun* you — that I will not one single hour 
Him ivc the juiblication of my dishonour.” 


For several hmirs succeeding the perusal, 
of the fon'going history, Lady Grevilie re¬ 
mained chained aa it were to hex seat, hy 
the l>cwildcring perplexities of her mind. 
The blow, in itself so sudden, so fraught with 
mischiefs, involving a thoiisand interests, and 
alTording no ho]>o to lessen its infliction, 
appeared to stupify her faculties. Los iu 
the contemplation of evils from which no 
worldly resource availed to save herself or her 
child, indignation, composaiou, and despair, 
by turns obtained possession of her hosoiii. 
Her fiist impulse, worthy of her gentle 
nature, was to ru^ to the hed-sido of lier 
slee]>iug boy, and there, on lier knees, to 
implore divine aid to shelter his unoiFending 
innocence, and grace to enlighten her mind 
in the choice of her future destiny. And lie, 
who in dealing the wound of aflliction, 
refuseth not to those who seek it the balm 
that softens its endurance, imparted to her 
boul a fortitude to bear, and a wisdom to 
extricate herself from the perils by which she 
was aasuled. The following letter acquainted 
Lord Grevilie with her determination: 

" GKKVII.1.E I 

1 was about, in the inadvertence of toy 
bewildered mind, to address you once more 
by the title of husband; but ^at holy name 
must hereafter perish on my lips, and be 
banished like a withering curse ^lu my 
heart. Yet it was that alone, which, hold¬ 
ing a sacred charter over my bosom^ bound 


mo toihocheorfhleodumnceof manya bitter 
hour; ere I knew' tiiat through him who 
bore it, a descendant of the House of Percy 
would be branded as an aduliereea^ and her 
child as the nameless offspring of eliaine* 
Bich as I waa in worldly gifts, my hirtimny 
character, the fair fortunes which you have 
blighted, and the parental care from wliich 
you have withdrawn me, alike appeared to 
shelter me from the evils which liave befallen 
me.—But wo is me! even these u’ere an in- 
soflicieut protection against the craftiness of 
mine enemy. 

** But reproaches avail me nut. Henceforth 
I will shut up my sorrow and my complaining 
within the solitude of my own wounded heart; 
—and thou, *ray rompauion, my counsellor, 
mine own familiar friend,* the beluveil of ray 
early youth, tlie father of my child, must, 
from this hour, he as notiiing untu me,! 

** Hear my decision ! Since one who has 
already trampled upon every tie, divine and 
hmnan, at tite instigation of his own evil 
passions, would scarcely he deterred from 
further wickedness hy any argument of» mine, 
T dare not tempt the mischief contemplated 
by your ungovernable feelings against your 
life. 1 will, therefore, solemnly engage to 
assist you, by every means in my power, in 
the preservation of tite secret on which your 
very existence appears to depend. As the 
fl.r<t measure towards this object, I will my¬ 
self undertake that attendance on Lady 
Grevilie which cannot ho otherwise procured 
w itliout peril of disclosure. Towards this nn- 
foituuate being, my noble brother’s betrothed 
wife, w'hose interests have lieen sacrificed to 
mine, no sistcriy care, no affectionate watch¬ 
fulness blmll he wanting on my part to lessen 
the measure of her afflictions, I will remain 
with her at Grevilie Cross, sharing the duties 
of Alice so long as she shall live, and supply¬ 
ing her place when she shall be no moie. 
1 feel tlrat God has doomed my proud spyit 
to the humiliation of this trial; and I trust 
in his goodness that I may have strength 
cheerfully and wortliily to fulfil my part. 
From you 1 have ono condition to exact in 
return. 

‘ Henceforward wo must meet no more in 
this world. 1 can pity you, — I can even 
forgive you,—but I cannpt yet school my 
heart to that foigetfuhiiess of the past, that 
indifference, witii which I ought to regard 
the husband of another. Grevilie 1 we must 
meet no more! 

“And tinoe my eon wUl shortly attain 
an age when seclusion in this remote 
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intereitcci) in fate tban 0e1eo Fartiy; tliat aha ia and fiiattdltu* Fcjtt lldll 
towtunl^ whom, from their fimt int^wiew, eho never abandon me, will youf**oontitii>04 


hod evinced tho niobt gratifying portiajity. 

** I know yoti,” eliesaid, on bohoJding herj 
“you have the look and voice of Percy} you 
are a miidstering angel \VJiom ho has sent to 
dofond his poor Theieea from tlie King, now 


taking her hand, and pUMNdng it to |mi)p 
iMMom. 

“Nevor-*-never—so help mo, Utav^nt” 
answered the agitated llekn { amifhAt pteftd 
protoise remained unbroken. 
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fHAFTER T. 


A creature not too bi ivlit or good 
For human uatuie'e &il> food ; 
b’ci transieut sorrows., Mni]>lc wilco, 

I'laLso, lilune, lose, kiMiie*, tear., and ^.mUes ; 

Aud vet a 8j>ii tt Rtifl, and bright 
Vt ilh sometbiDs; oi an nngel light. 

H ot<li<HOith. 

Thi IP )■>. but one hbaim 1 that never wan jrro* tons, 

S/Kdijicsv. 

TtnrnAi.ii is a iract of country on tlic 
iioitli-westcin coast of Ireland. A atranger,' 
fiist viMting it ill the winter Hcanon, might 
ini.ittine that he liad penotiated to the very 
jcgioii of desolation. It is thinly sprinkled 
with ilwellhigs, and those are not of the most 
inviting appearance. Few treesor green fences 
art* to he seen within its mountain boundaries; 
low loose nails,of gmj stone, drearily iiitcr- 
s((t the farms ; but the soil is good ; its coin- 
lit hts aic as productive as lands of smoother 
diess, and its pastures ,ne a‘ green ns the 
1 alley of HrKcreii, The dark heights, with 
•nhieh it is diversified, have an air of gloomy 
greatness that overshadows the stranger’s 
mind with melaniholy. Here and tUeie, 
honevtr, their seventy is softened by the 
\ cilow bloom of the furze, or the warm tints 
of vanous heaths which give shelter to many 
packs of grouse. Thote are steep, broken 
acebvities, and stony caverns, the al>od«^s of 
hirtlbof prey, in these heights; and tlu sports¬ 
man is not only often annoyed by the bleat¬ 
ing of the heatlu'r-cock — the signal warning 
to hib mate and brood of the presence of an 
inemy ortho approach of a stonn—but he 
is o(‘catuon<illy assailed by tho screams of the 
1 ulturo or the eagle, that denonneoa him as 
1 ho invader of its rights. 

Towards the ccnti'e of this distriek nnd 
nearly throe miles from a roast whore the 
billows of the Atlantic be^t against oraggy 
proraontories and creeks, and tosa tlieir spray- 
wreaths upon the heads ofthedaikroekSfStood 
Dromorc, tlie ancient seat of Sir (rUy Ver¬ 


non. Tills place, being rauib bhclieivd, Imd 
the advantage of being nearly sumumded 
with inajostie old wood, in whidi, with the 
exceptions of this and one ncighbonring seat, 
the bai-ony of 'J’yreragh was then as dc^cicni 
as it is still. Dromorc was situated at the 
foot of the mouniaiti called ICnockaclixeo, the 
/nil of tlte heart, which •wasat tliat time clad, 
.'iluiost to the summit, with fine oak and 
liorse-chestrtat tr(»e8. To every window of 
the house some striking prospect was pre- 
Himted; but from tho front in particular were 
seen the beautiful b«iy of Sligo, aud the wild 
shores of Altbc), overlooked by a superb 
amphitheatre of mountains, of which Knock- 
naree, the hill of the hipg, famous for its 
romantic glen, and Dcnhulbin, tlie MU of 
hatolg, stand jire-eminont in height and mag¬ 
nitude. Tlic long straight avenue to Jhii- 
more was so thickly shaded by oaks as to 
receive but a partial light at noonday; and 
the bulemii eiferi thus given to the ap]ironch 
liarraoni/ed well with the outward apjieai^ 
ance of the manuon, a structure raised in 
the time of Flonry VITi., in that blended 
‘-tyle of architecture then in vogue, a <ittaJnt 
mixture of monastic and Roman, net in the 
})ureBt taste, but lonlly and imposing. 

So far, too, as relates to a duo obseri ance 
of tho ntes of hospitality, the inteiim of tfle 
building preserved its old Irish diaiactcr, at 
the time to which 1 refer, for its jiossessor 
had (ill the convivial qualities of his country- 
men. lint FKr (vuy, though a goodnatuz^ 
man, was also a p(>rson of strong pastiotts 
aud prejudii^s; aud, though of a 80(dabl«' 
disposition, he not only e*c]nd(*d from Ids 
intimacy almost every person who was net, 
like hiinsolf, “ a stanch loyalist and ProW- 
tant,”—tenns synonymous in tlie Orange 
vocabuJaiy,—hnt he liad actnalJy ceased to be 
on viriting terms wUh best and tieatest 
neighliour, a brotlwr baronet and iteii^iaigats 
luoreover, because the latter hid' r^rfhsed his 
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name to an Orange lodge of Six Guy’s forma- less female monster, disowned by Nature, 
tion, and useless fox the pnxpose of example, be- 

Yet Sir Guy was not .altogether c^sistent cause above all mortal imitation. Mary 
in regard to his party prejudices ; for, though had her failings, her inovement.s of vanity, 
his Orange creed descended to him like and — 

an heir-loom, and he 'wished ** confusion to , , —■ 0''®“ tranqnillest dimes 

popery,” 'without exactly knowing W'hy; and b'gbt breesw will ruflBe the flowers sometimes— 

tltough he felt it equally natural to hale a her occasional waywardness of temper. Lady 
papist, and to drink the ** glorious memory,” Vernon's immoderate partiality had blinded 
and he did both with all his heart and soul, her to her daughter's faults, or, at least, to 
there were, nevertheless, times when his cha- the danger attending them, and sho had 
racteristic good humour, tlie false coin which suffered Mary to gi-ow up a creature of iniT 
frequently passes for genuine good temper, pulse, in the almost unbounded indulgence of 
seemed to allow his catlioHc antipatldes to own will. 

slumber j he could even, on occasion, en- One of the very few near neighbours *of 
dure tlie company of some individuals of the Vernons was Mr. O’Neil, a Homan 
the cofife, but perhaps he seldom, if ever. Catholic gentleman, of some wealth, a jealous 
thoroughly enjoyed it. stickler for the dignity of his family, about 

Lady Vernon was an elegant and accom- wliose historical glories he was insane, and a 
plished woman, gifted with that fascination strangely selfish old man. He wsided in a 
of easy manner, and those lively conversa- dismally hideous, Imt vejy laige, house, on 
tional talents, for wliich Irish ladies are so his own estate, about three miles distant ftfnn 
distingaislied. ^ ^ Dromore. He was a bigot •without religion, 

Mary Vernon 'W'as their only child, and a tyrant without power ; he ■was proud vs'ith- 
had but just attained her seventeenth year, out honour, because at once the vainest as 
E>'eiy heroine of romance is beautiful; and, well as haughtiest of men ; a hennit through 
as this is a romantic story, it may be expect- self-love, he made a shrine of his own breas’t 
ed that Mary, the genius of the tale^ should for the idol which his neighbuui's would not 
he an-ayed in no ordinaiy' graces. I might, worship: he detested his neighbours, over 
indeed, without painting ideal charms, re- whom he affected every superiority, both 
present her as a lovely and most intei*esth)g personal and derivative ; ami yet he was 
girl. I might dw'ell on the golden' curling tremblingly sensitive to their censure and 
tresses, the skin of spotless jiurity, the light dislike. .Flattery melted him to meanness, 
variable eyes of ineffable expression, the airy and at the slightest offence lie would bristle 
syiph-like foiui, and the voice melodious as with i^sentmciit. 

the song of angels. But all this would con- There could not be much cordiality l)c- 
vey little idea of the person and none of the tween such a character and Sir Guy Vernon, 
mind of Mary Vernon. There was some- Their mutual ancestors had seldom been on 
thing in her air and manner above the praise good terms, political and religious subjects of 
of common language; some eternal cliarm of animosity constantly estranging them. It 
such perfect delicacy as none hut woitls of oddly happened, howevex*, that Sir Guy was 
inspiration could describe. almost the only one of his neighbours with 

No fountain from its rocky cave. Mr. O’Neil had not quarrelled ; and, 

* E’er tripped with foot »o free ; latterly, the “ lofty old Jacobite,” as Sir Guy 

She Boomod as hapj.y aa a wave termed him,had condescended to be very cixll 

tat ances on t e stu. ^ Vernons. He was not without a mo- 

Ilei* mind had been nurtui'ed with all the live for this rare urbanity. Mr. O’Npil was 
assiduity which the fondest piother, herself a widower, who had two sons ; Miss Vemon 
Btndiously accomplished, could apply, with was an h^ss, v^ose broad future heritage 
judiciously selected aida» to the tuition of an lay commodiously conriguous to his omijess 
ohly child, endowed hy nature yirith quick considerable demesne.* It w'as not, however, 
perception. Never was a creature more for his elder, but for his younger son, that ho 
poetically attractive than Mary, when, at destined the prize. He. hated his first-bom, 
tills rime, all innocence and joy, she lopked Gerald Fitzinaurice O’Neil, because, carious 
riie very t^pire of Hope^ in allitsspMtnality old man ! his fe^ures did not please him ; 
and nt^mation, “ when Hope, en^lanted, in common parlance, ** he did not think liim 
suUed,'End waved hef golden hair.” Let handsome!” and yet this Gerald Fijtzmau^ce 
her not, hbtve'ver, be B|^|^posed to he a fault- was, borii in features and person, as striking 
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a likeness of his father as the smooth and 
fresh young tree can he to the same scored 
and weathet^stricken tree of a^r-years. In 
mind no father and son were ever more dis¬ 
similar. It was the younger whose mind 
was the mirror of his father’s—^but a cracked 
mirror, multiplying its deformities ; more of 
liim presently. 

Gerald Fitzmaurice, the elder son, was at 
Douay College. He was in his twenty-third 
year. Mr. O’Neil had hit upon a notanle 
plan of keeping him unmarried, that tlie 
family estate might eventually devolve to the 
jujiinr. He had worked on the religious 
sensibility and enthusiastic temperament of 
Gerald Fitzmaurice, and persuaded him that 
he had a decided vocation to the altar, and 
that it was his duty to become a priest 1 It 
was not the custom for eldest sons to take to 
the church: so much the better; tiie self- 
offering would be therefore the more accept- 
alde to Heaven, and the example the more 
edifying. Instructions conformable to these 
views had been sent with him to the presi¬ 
dent of the college; he had now been there 
eight years, and the scheme seemed likely to 
succeed. 

The younger son, Aubrey Btiller O’Neil, 
now in the twenty-second year of his age, 
was already initiated in the family manoeuvre; 
for Ills father had explained to him his inden¬ 
tions, both with regard to his own estate and 
Sir Guy’s. The boy grinned with a surly 
acquiescence in his fathers views, scorning 
the facility of his hrotlier, whose bargain he 
thought worse than Esau’s. 

As to Miss Vernon, he had often seen, hut 
never spoken to her; and he was in no hurry 
for the acquaintance for her own sake, be¬ 
cause he was utterly inc.apahle of a refined 
attachment: but as an accompaniment of the 
Dromore estates, she was worth his consider¬ 
ation. Tliere was, however, time enough for 
that. In the meanwhile, humbler amours 
vrere more congenial to his taste, though no 
marriage alliance co\tld he too high fur his 
pretensions. A strange animal was tliis 
Aubrey; with arrogance that would reach 
the clouds, but for want of strength of -wing 
was for ever sweeping the dust. If nature 
ever deigned to produce a httmaii machinery 
in little fur the lowest purposes of art, and 
needing only time and growth to be fit for 
its ignoble functions, here was the example. 
He was an attorney in embryo from the hour 
of his birth. He a twin-brother, and at 
the breast cheated him of his fair share of 
their mother’s milk. Laughable as this may 
VoL. 1, 


seem, it was no joke to the w^tcheii litilo 
co-candidate for suction; for they wenS lo 
alike that it was not easy to guara against 
imposture: he who squalled and kick^ the 
most was supposed to he the aggrieved party; 
so the feebler urchin died of starvation, imd 
little Aubrey Duller was left master of the 
field, where he tugged and grunted till he 
quite exhausted the strength of the mother, 
who refused to hand him over to a wet-nurse, 
and died of consumption a few months after 
he was weaned. In the nnisery, as ho grew 
up, the sullen impracticable brat won for 
himself the title of “ the Angry Boy,” which 
he never afterwards lost. But I am not going 
to weary the reader with the history of his 
dogged cluldhood. He is now, as 1 have said, 
almost twenty-two years of age, and he has 
already all the vices of his father in a coarser 
grain. In all his movements, too, there is a 
inysteriousness which ho mistakes for worldly 
science. He fancies himself a domestic poli¬ 
tician ; hr is simply a Macliiavel of the key¬ 
hole : his art is exercised in extracting secrets 
from letters disltonestly procured, in violating 
the safeguards of seals and locks, in perjte- 
trating every imaginable act of petty and 
unmanly turpitude. With all this, he is 
moody and irascible to excess, exigent of 
deference, and jealo>isly watchful of disre¬ 
spect ; and, in his least unaimable moods, he 
is a scoffer, whose expression of countenance 
is that of the laughing hytena. He is a 
ruffian in manners, and a pickpocket jn morals 
Hoav much of the unqu^ified odiousness of 
this character may he attributed to parental 
neglect, or evil training, is now hardly worth 
speculation. Certain it is that he had been 
permitted from infancy to run wild as the 
colts in his father’s park; not like them to 
he submitted in due time to the bit and the 
menage. He hod indeed been sent to a school 
at Sligo, from which he ran away and the 
only fuller education he had received was 
very irregularly supplied by the parish priest. 
An occasional visit to Dublin, where he fell 
int(* boisterous and profligate company, 
taught him the vices of the city without its 
civilities. 

Such was the hopeful youth for whom Mr. 
O’Neil would willingly have nullified the 
privileges of his first-born. Yet, even hem, 
his partiality could hardly be referred to 
afiection for the cadet. It was in fact the 
effect of self-love in Mr. O’Neil; for, though 
his bodily eyes could not perceive Gon^ 
Fitzmaurice’s resemblance in Outward feature 
to himself, his miuf could see its own likeness 
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in the dark and tortuoitB mind of the Angry 
Boy. He admired his arrogance and pre¬ 
sumption, which he called self-defensive 
pride; his dishonesty and falsehood, which 
he considered worldly sagacity ; his love of 
secrecy, which he teiwed prudence; his con¬ 
tempt for all the decent charities of life, which 
he rojoiceil in as a glorious exemption from 
vulgar prejudices: in short, he approved of 
all lus evil qualities, heeause they were his 
o^vn, in even exaggerated ugliness. But 
enough, for the present, of this rare Hj)t*cimen 
of ‘^the blood of the O’Neils.” 


ClTArTEU II. 

Ty bvarje stupd i dddligUetcn 
At tidon mats ochhar Bin 

Men dofiens kyss oeli karlukeu:* 

Do iim bwu af evigheten. 

7'he Esuiaa 

To all thiu^ she tbe ?nn boneatli 
A boiinn is set by Time’s decree ; 

Uut the kiss of Love and kiss of Death, 

Are children of etornity. 

Tniumtiion. hif O^V‘ Balder- 

'J’iiE time was drawing near for Gerald 
Fitzmaiirice’s lu’dinatioii, so anxiously ex¬ 
pected by his father. Nothing had been 
omitted, either on his own part or that 
of his instructors, to qualify him for so 
important a procedure ; and in every jioiiit 
but the most essential one he quali¬ 
fied. But Jiis inclinations liad undergone a 
thorough change ; he could no longer deceive 
himself; ho felt tliat he had mistaken his 
early sensibilities, that ho had not the i*ec|ui- 
sito vocati«in to the sacred ministry, and, 
when once he was self-assured of this fact, 
ho res<dved to abandon the project. His 
conscience and his really strong religious 
feelings rendered it impossible for him to do 
otlierwiso. 

He had become intimate at Douay with 
several of his countrymen, some of whom 
were fugitive rebels ; and lie had not been 
long in imbibing the political notions of his 
friends, whose fei*vour and impetuosity of 
character assorted but too well with his own. 
lie was about to return, therefore, to his 
native shores with no very favourable senti¬ 
ments towards the goveiTiment, which, ac¬ 
cording to his judgment, misruled his country 
as much as it insulted his faith. When his 
exiled compatriots bade him fai^well, it was 
not witli^out dark intim^ions from them that 
he might eoon sec some of them afaiii on 
their native soil, in spite of the penalties that 
warned them off. 

Fltzmaurice announced to his superiors 


the conviction to which ho had come, of his 
imworthiness for sacerdotal functions, and 
respectfully solicited permission to depart. 
They were discouceii)ed; but he was finn, and 
all remonstrance was vain. lie received their 
blessing, and affectionately toi>k bin leave. 
So jirompt were his moveniente, that in a few 
days he was under liis father’s roof, and the 
lirst to break to liiin the unwcdcome intelli¬ 
gence of the subversion of that cherished 
flchcnic; though, as yet, Fibsmaurice was 
unsuspicious of the godless and unnatural 
motive that had doomed liiin to the priest¬ 
hood. The disap}»ointed parent turned p%le 
with dif\gust^ but uttered not one word either 
of welcome or reproach. 

Aubrey Duller, the Angry Boy, Jiail gone 
to Hubliii some days before, on one of his 
graceless courses. 

While Fitzmauricc, mortified, and some- 
wdiat indignant, at tlie coldness of liis father’s 
rcceptioFi after so long a Hej)aration, was jet 
standing in the presence of Mr, O’Neil, who 
sat aullenly cushioned in an ohi aiju-ehaiv, 
ii servant ushered in two niorning visiters, 
Sir Guy Vernon and Mr. Sullivan. Visiters 
Avere so few in Mr. O’Neil’s Jiouse (he was so 
unpopular), that he was always “at home.” 
With Sir Guy the reader is already acquaint¬ 
ed. Mr. Sullivan was a St/mreen ; be w'as 
a hero of the Gurnigh, where he seldom failed 
to cheat and boat lus betters ; the soul of ev ery 
gambling-table, where his successes seemed 
miraculous^ ycq. never made him rich ; and 
the adhesive friend ut Sir Guy, Avhom he 
mystified witli the inottt incredible effn)ntery. 

Mr. O’Neil rose with unwonted abicritj' to 
receive his guests ; he extended both his 
luindb to Sir <friy. and so gave him u dtmhle 
wclcomo: he made a stately iiiclinatiou of 
the head to Mr. Sullivan, requested butli to 
be seated, and ensconced himself again in bis 
own liLigc chair. After some further com¬ 
monplace interchaiige of civilities, Sir Guy, 
who never felt at home in ^‘the old Jacobite’s 
den,” Avas glad to fiiul in the jierson of Fitz- 
maurice a subject for eking out a conversation 
that was already becoming barren, though 
the shortest term of a decent visit of courtesy 
was not completed. After attcntividy eyeing 
Fitzmaurice for some moments, Mr. O’Neil,” 
said he, you have not introduced me to your 
sou; for 1 am quite euro, from what I can 
remember of him when he w^as a child, and 
from his remarkable likeness to you, that this 
young gentleman is your eldest son.” 

“What!” inten-upted Sullivan, “is this 
the young priest 2 »» 
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‘‘You are right. Sir Guy,” replied Mr. 
O'Nei], somewhat nettled ; “ that is niy son, 
IMr. Gora]<l Fitzmauricc O’Neil; hut, as to 
his likeness to me, I see nothing of it; you 
really flatter me.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” cried Sullivan, 
wdth the grandest of emphatic brogues; “ the 
baronet sj)paks the trutli, allowing for the 
iliflVrencc of age: he is a true chip of the 
old block, and not so niticdi handsomer than 
his father either, bai-ring the comeliness of 
tlie young man’s eyes and his good-natured- 
looking face. What a pity that he should 
be u priest! ” 

“ I am not a priest, sir,” said Fitzmaurice, 
coldly. 

“ I beg your reverence’s pardon,” rejoined 
Sullivan; “but you ai*e to be, and that’s all 
the same,” 

Fitzinaurice did not think it 'worth while 
to answer; but Air. O’Neil took that oppor^ 
tunity of venting his displeasure at his son’s 
ivtnrn and its cause ; addressing himself to 
Sir Guy, for he disdained Sullivan on account 
of his vulgarity and supposed iiisignificancf. 
“ That youtli, sir, has done me the honour 
to absent liimself from home for eight years, 
to recei\'e a first-rate and most expensive 
education in a foreign college, because it was 
Ins own clioicc to jirepare himself for the 
jiricstliood ; ami he, to-day, comes hack and 
tells me, without notice or ceremony, that he 
has changed his mind. But he will think 
better of it.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said Fitzmaurice, 
jiroudly, “iny mind has not been so lightly 
ihiinged.” 

Ay, ay,” exclaimed Sullivan, a shrevrd 
malicious fellow, who began to guess at the 
true state of the matter, “the young man 
nmy he i‘ight, and a very decent young man 
he is. One iinan may lead a horse to the 
pond, you know, Mr. O’Neil, but twenty 
won’t make him drink. So your son seems 
to have no taste for holy water. Well, you 
see you’ve done your best to give him a 
chance of being canonized; but it isn’t in 
the Idood of the O’Neils — they were always 
devilb of fellows.” 

The laugh with which Sullivan tried to 
carry ofF this sally did not cover its insolence, 
which Mr. O’Neil sti-ongly felt, though he 
liad brought it on himseJf by his stiff affec¬ 
tation of overhioking Sullivan as a person 
beneath his notice. 

“ But where’s your brother, Mr. Gomld ? ” 
continued the latter; “ w’hei-e’s your brother 
Aubrey? may be he’d like to step into your 


shoes, since you’ve kicked them off; heM 
make a pleasant father-confessor to the 
women ; he’s tlie devil’s owoi hoy, tliat 
Aubrey.” 

“ Tliank you, sir,” interposed tlio stately 
Mr. O’Neil. 

“Oh, it’s not tAat I’m meaning at all, 
Mr. O’Neil,” said Sullivan. “ T ask your 
pardon, sir; hut there’s many a true word 
said in jest.” 

Sir Guy could not help smiling at the awful 
stare with which Mr. O’Neil now regarded 
Sullivan; but ho 'W'aa gentleman enough to 
feel that his friend’s familiarity was in “bad 
taste,” and he saw that Fitzmaurice, too, 
w'as beginning to look doubtful whether he 
ought not to be offended; therefore, turning 
to the latter, whom lie w^as inclined to like 
sim?e he liad lieard that lie refused to be made 
one of “ the J’oj^e’s Irisli ministers,” he pro¬ 
posed to him to accompany them in their 
ride to Droinore. Fitzmaurice, willing to 
move, ordered his brother’s horse, and in a 
minutes they were gone. 

Air. O’Neil, though glad to be relieved from 
such a visiter as Sullivan, wms by no means 
satisfied wdth Gerald’s ride to Droinore. He 
felt that Aubi*ey Bullei'’s horse should have 
had his O'wner on his l)Mck when the rider 
took that direction. lie immediately wTote 
a letter to Aubrey, desiring him to return 
without delaj^ for very especial reasons; but, 
as the reasons were not stated, the summons 
had little chance of being attended to till it 
suited tlie caprice or convenience of the Angry 
Boy to come home. In effect, he did not 
return for four months, in spite of several 
urgent rejietitions of his father’s orders; 
making various excuses at first, and none at 
all latterly, till hereqxiircd a fx'esh supply of 
money; and then he wTote xvith all humility, 
explained that he had been confined by a 
fever for several weeks to his bed, and 
he had I'cfrained from giving his honoured 
parent uneasiness on the subject till lie could 
inform him, as bes then could, that all danger 
was over, and that be ivoiild be able to travel 
in a few days. The truth xvas, tliat, in a 
brawl at the theatre, (he was always in 
brawls,) he had been roughly handled accord¬ 
ing to his deserts, and kicked out into the 
street, wdiere he was again so severely beaten, 
that he Avas carried almost insensible to his 
lodging, where he continued in a crippled 
state for above a month. 

These four months were the happiest of 
Gerald Fitzmaurice’s existence. Mary Vernon 
has been described; and it will be readily 
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believed that Gerald’s first visit to Dromore, 
under the flattering auspice of her own 
father’s introduction, was followed by many 
others. Circumstances soon concurred to 
confirm the favourable impression which 
two young persons of amiable manners, with 
the fewest possible objects of attraction around 
them, could hardly fail to make on each other 
at their first interview. Accidentally meeting 
her a few days afterwards in one of her walks, 
Fitzmaurice availed himself so well of that 
opportunity to improve their acquaintance, 
that Mary thought it the most delightful 
ramble she had ever taken. After this, they 
occasionally fell in with each other in their 
excui*sionfi; and whenever Fitzmaurice at¬ 
tended her home, which lie now and then 
ventured to do, his kind rec^^^ption by liady 
Vernon flattered and encouraged him, La<ly 
Vernon, too, frequently rode out with her 
daughter ; and Fitzmaurice, who was con¬ 
stantly exploring the country on horse-hack, 
seldom missed them. If he did not always 
join them, — for a fit of bashful reserve/ 
or timid humility, would sometimes restrain 
him,—^yet he saw' Mary at least for a moment; 
and a word, a smile, a nod, are substantial 
food for a lover’s reveries for hours after. 
On wet days, wdiich w'ore but too frequent, 
lie w'as restless and impatient, now wandering 
without an aim throughout the endless apart¬ 
ments and passages of the gloomy old Tu»ansion 
of his fathers, now mounting his liorse, and 
galloping against wind and rain to look u]K)n 
Mary’s home ; then, as if afraid of apjiroach- 
ing too near, wheeling off at a quickom'd 
pace, and making a circuit to look upon the 
sea, whose turbid breast seemed an image of 
his own, and wdioso turlnilence enchanted 
him like his own wild feelings. 

The first time that he saw' her in pnldic, 
she W'as at a hall in the town of Sligo, where 
he was more than over stinick with the graces 
of her figure, which raised her above all 
comparison with the fairest in the romn. A 
clay or two afterwards, he presented to lier a 
copy of ^‘the Rape of the Lock,” on a blank 
leaf of which he had written the follow'ing 
lines, without, I fear, being candid enough 
to acknowledge a plagiarism in the first 
stanza, from Soame Jenyns, an author w'hom 
she was not likely to know'. 

TO WARY DANCING. 

Diana?s qnecn-like is thine, ^ 

And when in dance thy feet cornhinp 
Tliey fall with truth so sweet. 

The music seems to come from thee. 

And all the notes appear to be 
The echoes of thy lent. 


And every limb with all the notei 
In that accordant beauty floats 
And careless air of chance, 

Tliat ^tis a rapture to behold 
Thee thus, with waving locks of gold, 

Tlie very soul of Dance. 

The loveliness so rich before 
Puts on a thousand graces more 
In that inspiring mase ; 

T-ikc jewels lirighter when in motion, 

Or sunshine on the waves of occun 
Alive with trembling rays. 

Mary read this little tribute to her charms 
with all tike delightful flutter of the bosom 
with which such praise is for the first time 
received by the young and unpractised girl 
from an object wdio is dearer to lier than she 
knows ; and wdien Fitzmaurice at their next 
meeting urged lier to reward him witli a l<»ck 
of her ow'n hair, he did not find her quite so 
tenacious as Belinda was of “the best and 
favourite curl,” nor even deeply resentful 
when he presumed to imprint upon her clieek 
tile first kiss of a pure and manly afFection. 


ciiAiTr.rt III. 

How pleasant the h.iiiks and green valleys below, 
\Vheie wild in the woodlands the primroses Mow I 
There oft, as rniJd Evening sweeps ^>vpr the lea, 
llio sweet-srented birk shades my Mary and me. 

Hums, 

A CHANGF. of manner soon began to be 
observable in Mary. At times she seemed 
no longer tlie giddy girl, fresh as the straw'- 
berry just rij>ened on the sunny slope beneath 
her w’indow', sind blithe as the young thrush 
that W'as pecking at the fruit. The anima¬ 
tion of her clicek and eye c>ften deserted her. 
She appeared to court solitude, and frequently 
rode to the coast, where, di.smiKsing her pony 
and attendant to a lint about half a mile 
distant, she would take her station on sonic 
stu])endoiis idifF, and sit for hours gazing on 
the tumultuous mass of waters, and indulging 
the spirit of her thoughts till her heart was 
full, almost to oppression, w'itli a sweet and 
melancholy^ pleasure. And this was happi¬ 
ness ! exquisite happiness ! 

The hut just alluded to as the place w'licre 
her servant w’aited on these occasions, w'as 
occupied by the parents of a poor blind boy 
named Conolly% w'ho w'as in the habit of 
wandering from house to house, every wliere 
welcome for the sake of his i>ipe, on wliicli 
he played the favourite Irisli airs with won¬ 
derful power and feeling. He was especially^ 
befriended by Fitzmaurice, among w'bose 
relatives he liacl been a sort of petted familiar, 
almost a household superstition, from his 
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cIiiUlhotKl ; and he was also as much a 
favourite at Dromore. 

When it chanced that he was at home on 
the arrival of Mary’s horses and servant, he 
would soTiictiii^es steal away to the coast, where 
he well knew how to find her, and lie would 
€*xert his delightful art while she melted into 
tears. This was no intrusion on her solitude; 
it’seciiicd merely sotting her own sweet and 
lonely thoughts to music, 

Gerald Fitzinaurice did not always sutler 
i her to enjoy this luxury without participa- 
: Tit)n. He grew bolder in his approaches, by 
: degrees, as he w^as more and more convinced 
' tliat the prize was wally worth winning, and 
willing to be won. He became a still more 
constani. visiter at Dromore, where lie w'as 
civilly (‘uongh received by Sir Guy, \Yheii he 
liapponed to be Lii the way, and always 
frankly welcoinctl by Lady Vernon, wdio 
I frequently invited him to dinner. His walks 
I with Mary were more frecpient than before, 
j and Lady A^'ernou was seldom }>articular in 
i her inijuiries as t(» the cause of her daughter's 
]>rotraeted ahseneo on these occasums, 1 u sueh 
intimate association they passed many hours 
of many weeks delightfully, and Kitzinaurice 
was every day more encliantcd wdtli the 
cliarins of his eunqiauion, and her peculiar 
graceful originality of manner and expressitm, 
which \Niis oven more captivating than I'er 
beauty. But he could not but be conscious 
that Sir Guy might not, with his Orange 
party-spirit, be at all willing to liavc a 
^ Catholic son-in-law. 

i And here was the luckless blot in Mary’s 
j conduct. ?5lie deceived her father, and was 
I not ingenuous with her niotlier. Nothing is 
j nn>re common than this sort of dissimulation 
in a daughter towards a parent, I'liedelight 
of a new enuitioii, of wdiicli she dreads the 
security, an<l iierhaps doubts the projudety, 
makes her a dissembler ; and, from the mo¬ 
ment that she has become one at home, she 
has abandi»ned her surest footing, and walks 
on quicksands at her peril, w'ith but a blind 
guide, even if tlie new acquaintance, the 
lover of yesterday, he in truth a lover, as 
b'itzmaurice ivaSy and not t>iie of the heartless 
herd of ilatterers who infest the social walks 
of life, and sun their own paltry vanity, or 
mercenary liopes still more juiltry, in the 
smiles of inexperienced and credulous girl¬ 
hood. 

Among their favourite walks, was a little 
spot wliich they called the Well among the 
MoxmiainSy whose spring was btdieved to 
possess ft lioly virtue, and to wliich the 


country ]:>cople, therefore, leBorted on the 
anniversary of Saint Patrick, to whom it was 
dedicated. Except on that day of pilgrimage 
it was little frequented, but by Mary and 
Fitznuiurice; and the redbreast, singing to 
himself, was usually the only preocciipant 
they found. I'lnB rustic shrine, with its 
most rudely carved little crucifix of wood, in 
its quiet nook, may be still seen within its 
circular shade of sycamores and tliorns, and 
its bubbling w^aters still tinkle as of yore, 

— — busineil in uii unsninioil deft, 

A beauteous Kpriii^,the luckV cuUectuJ ti;ur». 

These flowery days were sw’^eet and tran¬ 
sient. The pejNnns of wliom Sir Guy’s con¬ 
vivial parties consisted, were not in general 
such as FiUmaiiric.e would have chostui for 
Ins associates, luid not the powerful attraction 
of Mary’s home drawn liim among them. 
He was ahnost the only Konmii Catholic 
gentleman wJio visited at Dromore. The 
majority of Sir Guy Venion’s accustomed 
guests wore violently set against his religion 
and its )>rofessorrt, and sometimes, in their 
aiiti-popisli zeal, over the baronet’s claret, 
forgot that a jmpist was pivseut. 

'J'lie most olicnsive of these guests to tho 
‘^Romish youth” was Mr. Sullivan ; but he 
never forgot himself or Pitzmaurioe. lie was 
deliberately and grossly virulent in his general 
sarcasms on I’apists whenever Pitzmauriee 
was one of the company at Dromore, tliough 
he took care to avoid personality. lie liad 
soon h»oked on (Jerald with contemj)t when 
be discovered tliat ho could bo made uutliing 
of in his lino ; that lie did not play at cards, 
nor bet on them, mu- even amuse lihnself at 
l)iHiards, and that the racing calendar formed 
no part of his CTiiditioii, But his contempt 
was quickly shaiqieued into bitter hostility 
for a reason which Pitzmaurico would hardly 
have guessed at. Mr. Sullivan, wdio was 
forty, about the age of Sir Guy, had lon^ 
ago made up his mind that Mary Vernon, 
not yi*t eighteen, should he his wife, though 
he was as yet cautious not to l>etray his 
views, w'liilc he sedulously promoted them by 
means not easily penetrable. He paid no 
marked attention to Miss Vernon, iiut he 
laboured day and night to get her im^us- 
pectiiig father ijito his power. He was 
acute enough to discover presently that he 
had a formidable rival in Fitzmauriee, and, 
from the moment that he liad aiTived at 
that conviction, he w'us his enemy, and 
watclied for his overthrow. He well knew 
how to work upon Sir Guy. 

Fitzmauvice shortly perceived, to his un- 
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spcakttble mortification^ tliat Sir Guy Vernon 
was, on the point of religion, quite as illi¬ 
beral as any of lus friends, and a thousand 
little circumstances convinced him, that, 
whatever kiudness he might hope for from 
Laily Venioii,no argument would ever make 
her husband favourable to the wish that had 
sprung up, at first almost insensibly, and had 
now grown into impassioned strength, in his 
breast. As his alarm on this subject became 
excited, his tenderness for Mary grew more 
confimied and exclusive. His paRsioii nuAV 
appeared to him like a forbidden worship, 
secret, ditficult, and perilous; and, like all 
prohibited rites, was the move religiously 
respected in proportion to its difficulty, and 
the more fondly ehorished in consideration of 
its danger- 

lie soon received proof that liis anxiety 
was well grounded. Some rumour of an 
organized insum^ctioii in the southern parts 
of the province reached Dromore late one 
night, when a large party, after supper, was 
at the height of convivial enjoyment. Fitz- 
inaurioe was unfortunately present. Inspired 
by their native neetiir-—the favourite poison 
distilled in the secret wibls of the o])po8ite 
coast of Donegal-—some of Sir (iriiy’s friends 
waxed oloqiieut on the subject of “ rebellion 
and popery. ” Fitzinaurice M'as the only 
sober man of the company, for he was not 
yet reconciled to the fumid odour of illicit 
whisky, and he had contrived to evade the 
summary law by wliicli the g>ie»t, whether 
willing or not, was formerly b(»iind to drink 
at the pleasure of his host. He heard in 
silent forbearance the drunken ravings of 
bigotry, and even sat without betraying his 
disgust while “loyal songs’* were sung to 
the tunes of “The Boyne Water” and “The 
Pope and the Devil;” but when Sir Cuy 
himself exerted his vocal jjowers on a song 
of which the words were in the highest 
degree exasyierating, ami Avhicb was set to 
the insulting air of “Croppies, He down,” 
Fitzmaurice rose and quitted the house in 
fury and despair. The intoxication of tlie 
party prcA^ented much notice of Jiis abrupt 
departure, and they probably the next morn¬ 
ing forgot w hat had occurred. But he rode 
home in an evil hour. 


ciiAPTEu rv. 

Which iis tho villain ? Let rno $eo hi%eyuf4; 

Tliat when I note another TUiUi like liiui 
I may avoid hinu Shakspertf, 

FiTZBfAuiucE, at his father’s halLdoor, 
resigned his horse to'a groom, received the 


drowsy footman’s welcome and a bed-chamber 
light without i*emark, hurried across the hall, 
and ascended tlie stair-case towards his cham¬ 
ber in silence^ When near tlie extremity of 
a gallery that led to his apartment, he paused 
at a few paces from his father’s room, which 
w'aa exactly opposite. There were lights in 
that room, and he heard voices. This was 
unusual; it was considerably past midnight, 
and Mr. O’bieil was seldom spoken to or 
seeii after ten o’clock. Some internal moni¬ 
tor seemed to tell him that be must watcli 
and listen : he did not listen ; a more pow^er- 
ful monitor made him disdain tho suggestion: 
he advanced rapidly to His father’s door, 
knocked, and immediately opened it. His 
brother,* Aubrey Buller, stood before liim ; 
and dark was the scowl with wlilcli Fitz- 
luanriee was greetev! by the Angry Boy. 

His father was seated, and frowned at tlio 
interruption. “ Mr. Gerald Fitzmauru'c 
O’Neil,” said he, “you are unceremonious.. 
I am not ustri to uninvited visiters in my 
own apartment after midnight. Where do 
you come from, sir ? ” 

“ Sir,” replied Fitzmaurice, “ I oomo from 
Dromore. I'he strangeness of seeing lights 
and hearing voices at this late horn* in your 
chamber occasioned the trespass, wdiicli I 
heg you wdll excuse, esjiccially as it affords 
me this unexpected meeting wilh. iny bro¬ 
ther. When did you arrive, Aubrey ? But 
mv father is tired — come with me to inv 
room. Oood-night, sir.” 

'J'ho two brothers quitted their fAther’s 
apartment, and Fitzmanrice led the way to 
uis own; but when he readied his door he 
was alone: Aubrey Bullei* had sulkily 
evaded his invitation. “Still tho same in¬ 
corrigible Angry Boy! ” murmured Fitz- 
inaurice, and slammed his door harshly to, 
for it may he siippowd that he was in no 
very placid Iiutnour. 

Stuiig t<i the quick witli all tlie vexations of 
the day and night, it w'as long before he fell 
into a shunber —a most uneasy one, from 
which ho was presently iwised. He heard a 
stealthy step, and saw a dim light: his door 
was slowly opened, his curtain drawn, an<I 
the Angry Boy 8too<l at his bedside, his lamp 
in one hand, a pistol in the other. 

“ Aubrey! good God! what is tlie matter?” 
exclaimed Fitzmaurice. 

“ What, sir ! you are awake ? ” replied the 
intruder. “ The matter is, that I abhor you, 
Gerald ! You have broken your pact with 
us. You were to be a priest, and I wSs to 
be what the accident of a year or two’s 
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BOniorily may enable you to {iireveiit mjr ever 
being, if I am fool enougli to submit to 3 mui^ 
caprice —the fixture master of these lands^ 
You must go to Dromorc, too * you pretend 
to tlie lieireas, I suppose I Take that* to 
settle all disputes ! and the fellow actually 
levelled the pistol at his brother’s liead^ and 
jmllcd the trigger ; hut there was no explo¬ 
sion. lie flung the pistol ou the bod, and 
disappeared with the expression of counte¬ 
nance of a baffled fiend. 

Was this a dream? a nightmare? Alas, 
no ! Fitzmaurico provided himself with ti 
light, and exafiiined the pistol: it was loaded, 
aud he drew the charge — the ball had been 
inserted before the powder. Whether, as is 
most prol)H}) 10 | this was done iiitentionall^y, 
that the Angry Boy might vent his malice 
by alarming his naked and (Ipfenccless brother 
with a j)altry trick of tragic farce, or in llio 
blind and blundering agitation of superlative 
guilt of ])urpose, it is impossible to decide. 
Fitzmaurico was disposed to attrilmte it to a 
moinentarv paroxysm of insanity in his ^ 
brother, lie put on a dressing-gown, and 
followed to his chamber. lie found him 
already in bed, and apparently fast asleep ! 
He did not disturb him, )»ut returned to liis 
own room, taking the precaution this time 
to lock his door before ho got into bed again. 
'I'lic narrator of this incident, to whom Fitz- 
manrice mentioned it the next day, never 
afterwards l)e]it‘lJ the Angry Boy without 
the steady conviction that lie was a Cain, 
without Cain’s courage. Aubrey Bullcr 
would, ill his Opinion, have been an appalling 
curiosity of wickedness, had his band dared 
to act up to the audacity of his will ; but his 
nerve failed him, and he was therefore a more 
vulgar villain, a pettifogging blusterer. 

lY'ihaps, liowever, Fitzmaurice was not 
far from the truth in believing his lirothcr to 
have t>een mad upon this occasion. We are 
tiold * of a tribe of savages in South America, 
who were subject to a sort of fury which 
they called l)y the unpronounceable name of 
Ndkniketerfff^hes^ It avus rnanifestlthat 
deliberate Hox*t of madness which may be 
cured l>j the certainty of punisliment. A 
chief effectually put a stop to the disease by 
proclaiming that the first person who was 
seized with it should he put to death/’ Mad¬ 
men of the above species are not uncommon 
in Europe. 'J'lie Angry 13(»y was often seized 
Avith the Nakaiketergeheii. 


* By Sontlicy, in Jus ITisiory of Bml], vol. ili. 
p. 4PJ,"quarto edition, quoting Dobrizlioflbr. 


Several days elapsed. Not ft word of 
explanation passed between tliO bfotliers \ nut 
an allusion on either side tO the etrfttige fftct 
juftt recorded. I'hey met Avith Coldness, blit 
Avithout iucivilit^y. Aubrey pretended to be 
utterly unconscious of any particular occur¬ 
rence having taken place between them. 
Gerald Avould have forgotten it if he cbllld, 
but that was impossible. lie had heard as 
AA^ell as seen too much : Aubrey^S address to 
him had been Imt too cleat* and too astound¬ 
ing a coiiiinentarj’^ on his father’s repulsive 
manlier, though the latter was of ci)urse 
neither privy to nor subsequently made 
acquainted with Aubrey’s attempt, or pre¬ 
tended attempt, at assassination. Gerald 
noAV knew why liis father’s house was to 
him no home, and he had made the discoveiy 
at the moment Avhen the only other house in 
the Avicle Avorld Avhere he ec»uld have desired 
to find a substitute fox* home seemed closed to 
him bj" the intolerable bigotry Avhose excesses 
of tongue in excess of drink had ilriven him 
forth from it. 

It has been said that several of his familiar 
friends at Doimj'' were disaffected Irislunen. 
Some of these maintained a corresp<nidence 
Avith him, of Avhich the matter Avas often 
indiscreet and dangerL>us. There was no 
sophistry untried to persuade him that he 
could only jirove liimself a good Irishman” 
ly setting liis allegiance at nought. lie was 
no A’eiy loj-’a! subject when he lc*ft Douay. 
His ill reception by his father, the unnatural 
conduct of his brother, and the insolence of 
his Orange neighbours, all seemed to goad 
him to break the yoke of social observances, 
and stand out in some indepenilent character. 
Tlicn, the evident partiality of the poorer 
classes for him, thoir eonficletice in his good- 
Avill^ and their officious devotedness of inatiner, 
Avitk their well-known and hardly suppressed 
hatred of most of their oMier superiors iii 
condition, seemed to tell him tliat he was the 
clei'ted of their hope, and that he had retuj*ned 
t<» his country for some sterner purjiose than 
that of sighing for an Orange big^)t’s daughter. 
JuMt then, wlion the high excitement of a 
Avotiiuled mind laid him ojien to any Avild 
temptation, the tempter came t 

Fitzmanriee Avas in his gloomy littk^ study, 
musing at the small Avindovv that looked upon 
a dead wall of the courtj^ard, when a servant 
knocked, and announced a Adsiter. He turned 
round, atid beheld Mr. CareW TJillon, the 
most intimate of his Douay friends, and 
correspondents. This jierson, thougk very 
young, had already contrived to make himself 
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difltingtiiBhed, for he was one of the Irishmen 
especially exempted from pardon in a pro¬ 
clamation from Du1>lin Castle^ dated about 
two years back, after the suppression of a 
revolt in Kerry. 

“ Dillon ! you here ! how can you be so 
rash 1 What can you expect i ** 

“ Sanctuary.** 

“ That you shall have. But will it hold 
good, proclaimed as you are ? 

True; but I am not known in this part 
of Ireland.*’ 

“But consider how my father may be 
compromised. I do not believe you could 
remain undiscovered with us a month — not 
a week.” 

“ I ask not for refuge so long. 1 want 
nothing but rest for eight hours, and then it 
will be dark, and you and I can follow our 
vocation.” 

“ What is that, Dillon ? ” 

“ Mine to lead you to ‘ the friends of the 
West,* your genuine Connaught Rangers, and 
yours to become their leader. All the coun¬ 
try wdll be up in arms. You are depended 
on for this part of your district.” 

“ But can you be in earnest '( Such pre¬ 
cipitation too ! Gently, Dillon, let us hear 
more,** 

It has been said that “the woman who 
deliberates is lost.’* So is the man, when 
the cause is had, and when lie knows It to 
be so before his deliberation begins. Dillon 
had been in the neighbourhood some time, 
and now explained to him, at great lengtli, 
all that had been done, what preparations 
were made, what the objects aimed at, and 
liis reasons for being eonhdent of success. 

In less than eight hours after the com¬ 
mencement of their conference, the two friends 
quitted the house together, but not before the 
Angry Boy had c|ttietly opened the door, and 
looked in upon them for an instant with a 
gHn of delight, and his peculiar chuckle. 

In less than two hours after their dejiarture, 
Gerald Fitzmaurice O’Neil was a sworn-in 
rebel and a leader of rebels. 

Several of the treasonable letters that he 
had received since his arrival in Ireland w^ere 
already in the bands of the government 
authorities, by tlie exemplary loyalty of the 
Angry Boy, who had stolen them, read them, 
and forwarded them to the Castle. But why 
did this amiable specimen of human nature 
gidn with delight when he saw Fitafcaurice 
and Dillon closeted together 1 Because Dillon 
was a traitor to his friend, as traitors to their 
country not unusually are ; and the meeting, 


and tlie preparations for it, and the result, 
had all been concerted between them, between 
the Angry Boy and the Douay Patriot, Carew 
Dillon! The latter, having felt the incon¬ 
veniences of proscription, had been willing to 
make bis peace by becoming a government 
spy, and the former \vas in hopes of getting 
rid of his elder brother by the hangman. 


Cllim'EH V. 

They all are met! 

From the lakes and i’rom the feus, 

Front the rocks and t'roiu the dens, 

From the woods and from the caves. 

There are they. 

JJen Jvnson, 

The disturbances of w hich there had already 
been rumours fi*om the Southern parts of 
the province of Connaught began now to 
threaten more nearly ; and nightly meetings 
w’ere held in Tyreragh to an extent that w^as 
alarming. 

The visits of Gerald Fitzmaurice to Dro- 
more had entirely ceased, a circumstance 
inexplicable to Lady Vernon and her daugh¬ 
ter, lioth of w'hom liad retired long before the 
drunken orgies commenced on that night 
when Fitzmaurice quitted tlieir mansion in 
such unmitigated disgust. Sir Guy made no 
comment whatever on his absence- Another 
circuinstaucc soon pei'jilexed the ladies still 
more. 

One night the tramp of many horses was 
heard along the public road witJi which the 
avenue was connected. Sir Guy was in some 
agitation, being as yet hut ill prepared to 
defend his house against attack, to whicli he 
knew himself to be obnoxious on account of 
the intolerant bravados in wliich he and his 
friends had been more than usually indulging 
of late. Presently, a single hor^man cantered 
up the avenue, threw a letter over the inner 
lodge gate, and then, retiring immediately, 
joined the troop who had formed up near 
the first lodge, but now i>eaceably continued 
their course along the road. The letter w'ss 
brief, and written in a strange hand ; it ran 
thus : — 

“ Sir Guy Vernon is faitlifully assured of 
the safety of himself and his family. What¬ 
ever contrary suspicion appearances may 
suggest, not a creature of his household will 
be molested, nor the smallest injury done on 
the estate of Dromore.*’ 

This friendly cartel from the enemy some- 
%vhat fortified Sir Guy, who had half resolved 
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on the ribk of attempting to remove his family 
to Dublin till the event of the impending storm 
should be decided* For some days, however, 
no precaution was laid aside, and none of the 
family ventured to stir abroad, except Sir 
Guy, whose duty frequently called him to a 
meeting of magistrates at a distance* Sir 
Guy Vernon had a better grounded conjecture 
than he told as to the quarter from which the 
pledge of his security had come ; and nothing 
short of a recommendation of an urgent 
nature from high authority could have im¬ 
posed silence on a man of liis comniunicntive 
turn. 

A requisition had been forwarded to the 
military commander of the district, for a body 
of troops for the barony of Tyreragh ; but, 
as the indications of disalFection were general 
tliroughout the province and several adjoining 
counties, none had yet arrived, some difficulty 
having been found in the distribution of the 
binall force which the General had at his 
disposal. In the meantime, considerable 
numbers of armed peasants were known to 
assemble nightly very near to Droinore, but 
no act of violence or depredation had been 
committed there, though arms had been for¬ 
cibly taken from the houses of almost every 
other landowneFs protestaut tenantry in that 
and the adjacent Imronics, ami in some in¬ 
stances from the inaiislous of the landed p*o- 
prietoi’s ihctnsclvcs. 

Fears of personal danger gradually sub¬ 
siding in Sir Guy’s establishment, Mary, 
wliom confinement and tlie absence of Fitz- 
inaurice rendered miserable, was allowed to 
ttilvC her accustomed walks* She %vas almost 
idolized by the surrounding tenantry, and, 
so far as her own safety w'as concerned, had 
never entertained any fear at all. But the 
conduct of Fitssmauricb was unaccountable 
to her; and, as she wandered again among 
the scenes of her cliildhood, she felt that their 
charm M’as no longer the same. He whose 
presence had of late afforded her in her walks 
or rides a novelty of delight of which she >vus 
too inexperienced in the subtleties of Jove to 
analyse the cause, was no longer at her side, 
and every prospect looked dreary and forlorn. 
She bad, one day, in this mournful state of 
spirits, rode towanls the sea-shore, and sent 
her pony home, saying that she would return 
on foot. 

Lovelier than Naiad by the bide 
Of Grecian brook, or Lady of the Mere 
Sole bitting by the shorea of old Romance, 

she sat down on the edge of one of the dark 
frightful precipices of Altbo, and the gran¬ 


deur of the scenes around her wuld not divest 
her thoughts of their deep sadness. At her 
feet the waters of the Atlantic dashed against 
the rocks, and receded with hoarse unceasing 
murmurs* Befot'e her, across the heaving 
waters, the mountains of Donegal rose, purple 
in the distance. On the left swelled her own 
wild height, the Hill of the Heart, and on her 
right Knocktiaree and Bcnbulbin. The strong 
beams of the sun were darted under and be^ 
tween rich masses of dark clouds. I'he broad 
decided lines and sheets of light thus thrown 
uj)on the hills and waves gave tlieiu a magical 
cliaracter. Any iniud but tlie love-struck 
iiiiiid of Mary might have been enchanted. 
But scenery, Iiow^ever sublime, and however 
efficient to raise for awdiile the spirit that 
droops under worldly troubles, cannot win a 
youthful heart from the earnest tenderness 
; with wdiich it dwells on its first and most 
spiritual jiassion. It rather co-operates with 
solitude to strengthen, and almost to sanctify, 
the feeling. 

^ The love of a young woman (such love as 
deserves tlie name) is no sordid calculation 
of selfish interests ; the happiness of its object 
is her first, her own the second consideration, 
j only depending on the first. Itis this absence 
! of self, this generous devoted ness in woman, 
tliat makes lier first passion so pure and so 
deliglitful. 

Every thing near her reminded Mary Ver¬ 
non of the absence of Fitzinaurice. On that 
very rock where she was now seated he had, 
at various times, read to her the Odes of 
Collins, the l*astor Fido of Guarini, and St. 
Pierre’s affecting tale of the Mauritius. Along 
that coast they had often strayed together, 
and often had she ventured too near the edges 
of the precipice to be serretly delighted witli 
his vigilance in drawing her away, and his 
reproachful petulance in exaggerating her 
temerity. From one of the neighbouring 
acclivities most difficult of access, he liftd 
procured for her a young merlin-hawk, hav¬ 
ing heard her express a wish to possess one of 
those beautiful birds. It had grown so tame 
under her care as frequently to fly after her 
in licr rambles, sometimes perching on her 
neck, yet showing all its native fierceness to 
strangers, and permitting the familiarity of 
no one but its mistress. In Bhoi*t, there was 
not a spot around her which had noc been 
endeared, of late, beyond its early charm, by 
some association witii Fitzmaurice. She had 
continued musing on the pleasum that were 
past, till her dejection became insupportable, 
and ttlie rose to return home. On looking at 
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the mn Hhe was asitomshfgd to find hini in tlie 
and her wateh converted her surprise 
into agitation^ by showing her the lateness 
of tlie hour. She resolved to hurry lioine ; 
but a disappointment that weighed down her 
raiiul seemed also to retard her steps; for, 
however unreasonable the expectation^ she 
liad almost uneonsdioilsly indulged a hope of 
encountering Fitimtaiirice on liis favourite 
coast. The shades of evening vrere gathering 
fast, as she entered the avenue of oaks, whose 
usual glootn was already nearly deepened into 
the obscurity of midnight. Appalled jit the 
darkness, and eager to terminate the solici¬ 
tude that her long absence must have occa¬ 
sioned, she was hastening on, wrhen a >vell- 
known voice arrested her, aiul fixed her in 
amazement to the spot—‘‘Mary And the 

handofFitzmnurice held hers while he spoke: 
“Pity and forgive a wretch whose dfvstiny 
forces him from Vtm, and hurries him to 
destruction. I would say, forget me too, hut 
I caniiot bear that Mary should quite f(»rget 
me. You will be told-” 

He was proceeding, wbcji the swift apirroacli 
of horsemen was hoard. 1 le raised to his lips 
the hand wiiich he had taken, and in a 
moment vanished. I*oor Mary remained 
motionless till the hoi semen came up; and, 
irt the c'xcJaination of inquiry whicdi they 
uttered, she recognized the voices of two of 
her father^s servantH w^ho had been sent in 
quest of lier, and liad met each other in ro- 
timiing frc’rni their unsuccessful search. In 
a state of emotion, easily imagined, she jire- 
ceded them to the house, and rushed into tlic 
arms of her mother. Lady Vernon was pre¬ 
pared to reprove her, and began to itupiire 
peremptorily into the vnxim of an absence so 
extraordinary ; hut tlie excited girl l)iirst 
into tears and entreated to be sjiared. The 
tears of Alary were ev^er irresistible.^ and at 
once silenced both question and reproach from 
tile too indulgent mother. 

Sir Guy w'as gone to Sligo on magistt'Tial 
business, and was not expected back for two 
days. 

Mary irtired to her chamber as early as 
she could, to i)«ass a wakeful and a weary 
night, during which she was ofteft obliged to 
counterfeit rc] >ose, when a soft tread and an 
approaching light warned her that her kind 
mother was coming to see whether she 
slept. 

In the Trtoming she rose early, ana imme¬ 
diately ttirnOd her steps into the avenue of 
oak^, the place of her afiidden interview with 
FitzrnaiiTice. As she lingered under the 


solemn shade^ with a mind enfeebled by con¬ 
sternation and griefj she was startled by every 
gust of air among the trees, and almost ex¬ 
pected the Very leaves of her ovm oaks ti» 
become vocal, like those in the fabled grove 
of Dodona, and to breathe terrible oracles in 
the same accents which had pierced her heart 
on the preceding nights 

A fear of giving offertcc or uneasiness to 
her mother made lier subdue, during the rest 
of that day, an impatient longing to return 
to the gloom and solitude of her oaks. But 
every succeeding hour appeared more insuf¬ 
ferably long and wrotclu d than that whicdi 
wont before it; and her uncertainty as to the 
fate of Fitzmanricc >vas fivtte<I into augiiish. 
Alary Avas a novice in the school of sorroAv, 
and therefore the more sensibly fidt the harsh¬ 
ness of its inflictions. A siioiled, though an 
amiable girl, Avho had been gratified from 
infancy in almost every raprh*e, she had never 
been practically taught the lesson (»f ]>aticu('e ; 
and noAv, wdicn, for the first time in her life, 
that virtue became essentially necessaiy for 
her ))eace, she was une<jual to the fortitude 
that could have coinioanded it, and })iucd 
after lost enjoyment, and vainly (|uarrellcd 
with her lot, as the iieAvly-fettered eaglet, the 
native of her own hills, frets for the freedom 
of his wing, and struggles to bre^ak the chain 
that keeps him from the heaven to wlii(di lie 
tlireclcd his earliest flights so gladly. 


ciT\rTr:a vr. 

I hoar my love, and him T s-o." 

C^mie le(ipin[» by the Tnonntain?; thcic ; 

Lo, o’er the iollockij trippeth bo, 

And roe or »ta^-like doth aj>]M'ar. 

Lo, from lushind the wall he pries ; 

!Now at the -window ^^rate is no : 

Now speaks my deftr, and says, “ Arise, 

A!y love, my fair, and come to mo 

Tiik next day Sir Guy Vernon returned, 
and the inUdligence that he brought comjdeted 
the misery of his daughter, and struck Lady 
Vernon with dismay. Gerald Fitzmauriee 

(TNeil had joined the rebels at --, and 

two or three hundred of his father’s tenants 
had followed him. A considerable body 
of troops was ill motiem to attack them, and 
it Avas confidently expected that the insur¬ 
gents won Id be put down before they could 
concentrate much strength in that portion of 
the island. For some time Fifzmaiirice had 
been an object of aftentlon to the (lOvern- 
ment, on account of the correspondence pur¬ 
loined and traneitiitted by his brotlior; and 
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the ahcrifl’ of the county had even, within a 
few days past, received from Dublin Castle 
directions, wliicli he privately communicated 
to the magistrates, to use every exertion to 
arrest him. Accordingly, Sir Guy among 
tlie number had been secretly on the watch 
to have him secured; but Fitzmaurioe had 
now such good information, and took mich 
measures of precaution, as effectually bafHed 
all their vigilance. 

Among the guardians over liia safety^ the 
least suspected, yet not the least efficient, 
was the poor blind boy, Cunolly. His acti¬ 
vity in moving from place to place was un¬ 
wearied, and the facility with wliich he made 
his way without a gui<le was very remarkable. 
Every hint wliich he could catch from con¬ 
versation lie had sagacity enough to make 
the most of. An uncle of Fitzmaarice, now 
dead, had been bis best fi'ieml. Mary Ver¬ 
non often detained him for hours together to 
play to her in her garden ; and Fitzniaurice 
liiioself had never suffered him to feel the loss 
of his patron as to bounty. So much was 
not reijuired to bind an Irish peasant boy to 
a geiitleiiuin in misfortune. 

It may he. now understood why Sir Guy 
did not partake of the astoiUKluncnt of bis 
family on the abrupt disappearance of Fitz- 
maurice, and how he had been but little at a 
1 {) 9 S to ascribe to its true author the aiiony- 
laotts note that had l)een thrown over liis 
gate, 'lliat note, however, though he relied 
on its assurance, in no degree mitigated tlie 
indignation which he Jiad conceived against 
Fitzmnurice on being apprized of his treason¬ 
able juactices. That he slmiild so fur use 
Ilia influence with his followers as to prevent 
injury to the jiersons and property of a 
family whose hospitality he hud experienced, 
was almost a matter of course in the fair and 
frank judgment of the baronet, but could by 
no means chock his readiness and even eager¬ 
ness as a loyal subject to deliver up a foe of 
the state to punishment. 

It was not file smallest of pot»r Mary’s 
trials that she was forced to liear the name 
she loved coupled with insult by her father, 
wh(*, having no susjucipn of her attachment, 
never perceived the sickness of soul that 
came over his child when he boasted of the 
caution with which he had kept his secret 
while endeavouring to execute bis cortiinission 
against Fitzmatirice. 

Lady Vernon was not now so tiHrid as her 
lord to their daughter’s agitation and its cause. 
Shei.had some time since observed a growing 
partiality between Mary and Fitzmaurice, 


and had even anticipated their future union 
with satisfaction, hoping to have iiiffuence 
enough over Sir Guy to surmount his anti- 
catholic prejudices. She had too much sense 
to be a bigot; and, as Fiteinaurice was well^ 
born, well-educated, beir to a considerable 
fortune, and their immediate and much^ 
respected neighbour, slie could not tiiink tlic 
difference in thdr Cluistlan persuasions aa 
insuperable objection to his becoming tbo 
husband of her child, though she know it to 
be desirable that such diSei’cnce did not exist. 
She had never dreamt that the civil disquali- 
ficatioxiH under which he and those of his 
church Jabouroil for their religion, w'ould 
produce the disastrous effect now made mani¬ 
fest ; and her astonislimeiit was equttlJed by 
her grief when slie fouinl that this prepos¬ 
sessing young person, whose manners were 
peculiarly mild and unambitious, cherisJierl 
in a fiery temperament a fatal and daring 
spirit of disloyalty. A feeling of self-re- 
proaeli for the eneouragiug re<jq>tiou she Imd 
always given him, now imparted something of 
indescribable tenderness to her compassion 
for her daughter. Mary felt it deeply ; she 
now felt, too, tlmt her interest in Fitzmaurice 
was no longer a secret frmii her motlier: and, 
thongii not a word of explanation w^as ex¬ 
changed between tlicrn, she had comfort in 
the consciousness of being understood, and 
pitied, and forgiven, and found a sad relief 
in being allowed, uninterrogated and uiicen- 
Bured, to sJied her tears on the bosom of a 
parent. 

Mary now passed a considerable portion of 
each morning in the avenue, where she 
Walked with a (inick and impatient step, 
watching for the return of the messengfir who 
was daily despatched to the Post-tifficc at 
Sligo, a clistaiK!© of twelve miles. She was 
not long without intelligence concerning Fitz- 
inaurico. After a few days—ages to her— 
an account arrived of «ti engagement In 
which the insurgents had been totally nnited 
by the King’s troops, Fitzmaurice, wlicn all 
was over, had effected his escH(3e from the 
fiekl, or at least such was fJie general belief, 
as he was not recognised among the prisoners 
or killed, tliough he bad been noticed in the 
act of attempting to rally a small body of the 
fugitives towards tJie close of the contest. 
The newspapers contained a jiroclainarion 
offering rewar<ls of varions nmounc for tlic 
appreliension of such of tho insurgent leaders 
as were supposed to have abscoiide^l; ami on 
tlic list of proclaimed was the name of Gerald 
Fitzmaurice O’Neil, for the seizure of ^vhoin 
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tiie sum of a thousand pounds was offered, 
A mortal numbness of frauxe awhile arrested 
the sensibility to mental suffering in Mary 
after this was read. But the kindly stupor 
did not last long; and the unhappy girl was 
for some days in a state of horrible excite¬ 
ment that threatened to subvert her reason. 
The constant and judicious attention of her 
mother saved her from this worst calamity, 
and so touched the warm grateful heai*t of 
Mary, that, hy efforts infinitely painful, she 
forced herself into an appearance of resigna¬ 
tion in her presence. 

But when alone, she gave way without 
reserve to the anguish of her heart. The 
image of the gallant lost Fitzmaurice, branded 
with ignominy, and pursued with relentless 
vengeance, was ever before her in her solitary 
hours. She seemed t<i have but one fearful 
hope left to her in the world ; and that rested 
on the possibility of his evading pursuit and 
retiring into perpetual exile. There were 
moments when her generous little lieart 
throbbed almost joyfully in the sujiposed 
realization of this dreary hoj>e. 

One morning, soon after daybreak, taking 
her accustomed walk in the avenue, whore 
Couolly often lingered to soothe her with liis 
music, and beyond which she no longer felt 
any desire to go, she was startled by a rust¬ 
ling sound, and instantly^ afterwards beard 
her name pronounced in the deep sweet tone 
that could not he mistaken. An involuntary 
cry had hardly escaped her when a letter fell 
at her feet; but so confounded was she with 
rapturous surprise, that perhaps it might have 
been unnoticed had not her attention been 
drawn to it by her inerliu-havvk, who pounced 
upon it and l>egaii to tear it with his beak. 
She eagerly seized it, and, after looking fear¬ 
fully about her, read the following words: 

‘‘A WTetclied outh-'v ought not to obtrude 
h >3 misery on the beautiful and innocent 
Mary. But he cannot flee from his native 
land for ever without imploring one last 
interview wdth almost the only person upon 
earth the forfeiture of whose society will 
make him regret the part he took in a just 
though unprosperous cause, To-morrow', 
concealed from observation, he will be ap¬ 
prised of any person’s approach towards the 
shore of Altbo. In the evening he will em¬ 
bark, and, whether soothed in liis parting 
hour by a kind farewell from Mhiry, or 
doomed to And his last entreaty rejected, he 
will ti-ouble her peace no more. 

“G.F.” 


After hastily perusing this note, Mary’s 
fears were roused lest he should be discovered 
in his return to his hiding-place, as he 
must have received information of her habit 
of walking so early in the avenue, and had, 
no doubt, repaired thither before dawn with 
the hazardous determination to see her and 
to prefer his written request. Before she re¬ 
turned to the house, she ascended an eminence 
that overlooked the road and park and the 
adjacent fields; hut her eyes in vain sought 
the object on whom they dreaded and longed 
to rest, and she retired wdth a tumultuous 
throbbing of the heart that was equally the 
efl>ct of joy and consternation. During the 
remainder of the day, these feelings alter¬ 
nately preponderated, as the certainty^ that 
he lived and loved her, and his nielaiicholy 
and dangerous situation, successively pressed 
upon her mind. As to a compliance with 
his wish she felt no hesitation. What will 
not a young woman do for her lover in his 
hour of desolation and sorrow ? 


CllAn'KR vii. 

I 'will go, 

iSoftly tripping o'er the mees, 

J.ike the gilvttr-footed due 
S.i*4;ing shelter in green trees. 

(•haitcrion. 

Wn often hear the old and tlie middle-aged 
speak w ith contempt of the sorrows of youth. 
“ The young,” they say, “ can have few real 
griefs. It is fur us, experienced in human 
■iltficultieH, and burdened wdth many charges, 
to coiii])lain of the cares of life.” There is 
more of overweening self-love than of true 
philosophy in this proposition. Expi»rieuce 
in the world is too a]»t to chill and to con¬ 
tract the heart, deadening its generous sym¬ 
pathies, and narrowing its afiections. As 
\vc increase in age w'c ripen in scllishiiess, 
and hence it is tlxat the old think so little 
of the calamities of the young, and so mucli 
of their own. 

With the various evils and reverses of 
fortune to wliich mankind are liable, ilie old 
ai'e of course more familiar than the young, 
but they are not tlierefore mure entitled to 
tlie gloomy privilege of acquaintance with 
care. Adversity takes many shapes ; and 
those ideal ones in which it often appears to 
the fanciful and sensitive minds of youth are 
not the least terrible of its forms, nor the less 
baneful in their eflects on happiness, because 
the cold eye of age can disenchant them of 
their horrors. 
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There is no kind of misfortune which is 
thought 80 frivolous by the old as a young 
personas first disappointment in her affections; 
but there is neither charity nor justice in this 
idea. A young and guileless woman, for 
instance, won by amiable qualities, possibly 
real, probably imaginary, yields up her heart 
to its first passion, imperceptibly to herself, 
perhaps, and secretly from all but the favoured 
object, who is never wliolly deceived. Her 
tenderness, modest, yet most earnest, is for 
ever finding or creating in him some new 
quality in which to glory. He is her daily 
thought and nightly dream, far more, be it 
conceded, than any earthly object should ever 
be. Her native delicacy at times reproaches 
her that her heart should be thus absorbed in 
a sentiment which her tongue would not 
dare to confess. She struggles to suhdue it, 
and it conquers her; and more than ever 
she cherishes it in her inmost soul, in a soul 
still hallowed by goqd and spotless thoughts, 
and into which the earthly idol was not ad¬ 
mitted till freed by her fancy from the dross 
of human frailty and endowed with more 
than mortal attributes. Her life is bound 
up in him ; and tho^opc of Youth, that 
sweet false prophet, whispers it a life of 
almost cloudless serenity. At that confiding 
moment, probably, the storm is nearest. It 
breaks, and overwhelms lier. The interdic¬ 
tion, well or ill judged, of parents—the false¬ 
hood or misfortune of the lover—blights the 
young promise of lier mind, and blights it 
perhaps for cv^cr. This is no uncommon 
case ; but the poor victim of disappointment, 
thus crushed where her sensibility was keen¬ 
est, has no claim to the pity of the wise and 
aged, because *‘she has sustained no real loss, 
incurred none of the real cares of life ! ** A 
wider charity affords a j lister view. 

Ago, by care op)>ro‘>t, 

Feels for the couch, and drops into the grave, 
llio tranquil scene lies further far from youth. 
Freiir.ied ambition and desponding love 
Consume youth’s fairest flowers. (Compared with vouth, 
Age has a hometlilng, something like repose.* 

Ai as early an hour on the following morn¬ 
ing as Mary could quit the house without 
exciting remark or curiosity, she set forward 
with a lieating heart. Numerous were the 
times that she paused and looked round to 
see if she were followed or observed- The 
lark that sprung from her feet startled and 
affrighted her, and the faint sound of her own 


* Walter Savage Landor. 


quick footsteps seemed to be unusually loud^ 
and likely to betray her course and its object 
to some enemy of Fitzmaurice. At length 
I she arrived at the coast, and she had scarcely 
seated herself on one of the rocks overhanging 
the sea, when her expectation was roused by 
one of those shrill piercing whistles that the 
Irish peasants blow between their fingers, 
and by which they convey signals to a dLs- 
tanee beyond which the blasts of a bugle-horn 
would hardly be heard. Though she could 
perceive no person near, she had not the least 
doubt but that this notice proceeded from some 
one in the confidence of Fitzmaurice ; and, 
accordingly, in a few moments, she discerned 
her friend approaching round the beach be¬ 
low, not so disguised but that the quick eye 
of fondness knew him. He was dressed in 
the common garb of a sailor. He surmounted 
the steoji Avith ease, and was almost imme¬ 
diately at the side of wdiose hand he 

took fervently and silently, and whom he at 
tmee condiicU^d d<nvii the rocks by a descent 
'dizzy and difficult, though somewhat less 
abrupt than tlie crags wdiich ho had climbed. 
Supported by the arm of Fitzmaurice, she 
felt no personal fear. When they had de¬ 
scended hut a little w^ay, they became en¬ 
veloped as it Averc amid the dark cliffs, till, 
at a sudden turn, they found themselves, 
near the edge of a tremendous precipice, on a 
ro(dv, Avhich, jutting considerably beyond the 
rest, stretfdieil over upon the ocean. Tliis is 
the favourite haunt of the sea-foAvl. At the 
appearance of Mary and Fitzmaurice, the 
birds started aAvay with a simultaneous 
burst, and Avdicelcd and hovered over them 
AA'ith loud melancholy scrc^ams, literally ob¬ 
scuring the air for some moments by the 
abrupt expansion of such a multitude of 
wings. 

JiUrge flocks of cormorants, with their 
long picturesque forms of shining jet, and 
gulls, witlitlieirAvhitc breasts and Avild bright 
eyes and hacks of ashy gray, have their nests 
in this part of the coast, and ai-e to be seen 
promiscuously mingled along the rocks, to 
which they give an extraordinary appearance 
by their incomseivahle numbers and the con¬ 
trasts of their colours and shapes. 

It AA'as not the first time that Mary had 
ventured to this place with lier companion. 
In more auspicious hours the^'^ had visited it 
together, and, among the solemn sights and 
sounds Avhich it presented, had tempered 
down the giddy ecstasy of youthful enjoyment 
to the reflective sobriety in which true happi¬ 
ness is best felt and underetood. In their 
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present altered condition, Fitzmaurice only 
found the place favourable to tlie darkest 
coiiteniplatiouB ; and, as he stood with Mary 
oil the brink of the abyss, after a long silence, 
he hastily turned to her, and, with a hurried 
hut cinphatical expression, borrowing the 
language of another enthusiast, exclaimed, 
‘‘Do you remember the ancient use <»f the 
rock of Ijcucadia? This plac'e resembles it 
in many respects: the rook is high, tlic 
water is deep, and I am in despair.” 

Mary did not shrink back at tins dreadful 
question ; she only clung more closely to his 
urui, as if resolute to share his fate, should 
ho be HO desperate as to decide it tliei-e. 
Fitzmaurice was the first to recover from this 
horrible state of mind, and snatched her 
away with trembling eagerness. ‘‘ This 
jdace,” said ho, “i.s not good for us, Mary. 
TJiese brown rocks look chnriishly upon 
us, and these clamorous birds are shrieking 
their dismissal to mo too harshly and hm 
soon.” 

He BUjiported her to the fo(it of the (diff, 
and, after walking for a short distance along 
tlie beach, turned into a deej) recess formed 
by a chasm in the rock. Here they wen? 
quite conct'uled from observation from the 
land side, and could descry any vessel or 
boat tliat mlghi appear on the sea, wdjose 
murmur was the only 8oiin<l that now’ rciudied 
their ears. 

There arc, along this shore, several of 
these secluded inlets, whicli, notw’ithstanding 
tlie (Ties of the sea-birds resounding among 
the a<ljaoent heights, are so silent and so 
lonely tluit they might seem to have had no 
visitei’S hut the wav^a since the foundation 
of the ivorld. Such was tlic tranquillity f>f 
the spot to which tboBc* lovers had now re¬ 
tired, and wdierc they w*erc about to undergo 
the agony of parting without hope of reunion. 
'[*116 majestic were ai'ound and above 

them ; the sun was in his gk^ry, in the rich 
bine heaven ; the green space of waters spread 
before them; anci the waves, pursuing each 
other over the yellow sands, rij)pled at their 
feet. To happy lovers such a scene and such 
an hour would have “sent into the heart a 
summer feeling.” To an exile, about to be 
cut off for ever from his native shore, wdiere, 
in future, his very name would be a by-’vvord 
of execration—ex(?ept among the lowly and 
devoted peasants, whose wretchedness of con¬ 
dition had only been aggravated by the 
frantic plot in which he had encouraged 
them—except, too, with her Avho was, as yet 
for a little while, sitting pale and speechless 


at his Bide^^to him, and to that young fond 
victim of his ermrs and her love, how did 
that pun shine in mockery, and that peaceful 
retreat invite to happiness in vain! They 
sate in tlie mute anguish of hopelessness, 
neither daring to address the oilier, lest the 
answer should be-^farewell I 

Fitzmaurice at last remembered tliat Mary 
was far from hoiuc, and that many reasons 
re(|uired the termination of this useless and 
afflicting inteiwiew. He addressed her in a 
voice almost inarticulate from emotion. “ 1 
resolved at all risks to see you, Mary, before 
my departure ; and j)erhaj)S I owe m}^^ safety 
to tins resolution ; for a <[uarter where I am 
BO well known is the last in wliicli my en¬ 
emies would expect to find me. I thought 
that it would* lie some alleviation to my 
mis«Ty if J could but be convinced that, in 
Bjiite of my unwortbiness, you had not en¬ 
tirely cast me off from your regard. I am 
already eufficicntly punished for having bo 
selfishly exposed you to the trial of this hour. 
I btdiold you, and I see indeed that you do 
not hate mo, and i am at once tom with 
remorse and jealous foreboding. To think 
that the peace of a blameless mind like 
3 ’ours is to be poisoned by regret for a lost 
wretch like me, is horror : to consider tliat 
1 soc you for the last time, and that some 
other suitor, Marj', may soon teach you to 
forget the outcast, is distraction. Reason 
and couHcience in vain persuade me that I 
ought, for the sake of your whole lifers wel¬ 
fare, to desii\5 to 1)0 forgotten. Tu-night 1 
.>hall be abroad on the Atlantic. I shall 
never behold you more; but I shall hear 
that you are the bride of some better and 
happier man, and my yeaniing heart w’lll 
torriient me into madness.” 

O, my unhappy friend,*’ replied Mary, 
“how shall I convince you of tlie error of 
that fear? To-night you will be on the 
Atlantic—shall I go with you, Gorald, and 
break my mother’s heart, and make the 
hearth of my father desolate?” 

“No, lovely and generous girl; 1 will 
never liiro you from your parents to follow 
the fortunes of an outlawed man. 1 am not 
80 lost to honour as to tempt you to such a 
sacrifice and such a crime.” 

Dvorcome with agitation, Fitzmaurice 
burst into tears. Those of Mar^' had long 
been flowing; but when she saw her lover 
weep, she tlirew herself into lus arms witli 
a shriek of which the thrilling delirious agony 
was such that Fitzmaurice, for years after¬ 
wards, could not revert to tliis moment with- 
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out shuddering. Slie clung to his bosom with 
the energy of a maniac, while he soothed 
lier with all the prodigality of fond cxpres* 
si on. 

They were suddenly alarmed by a scream¬ 
ing whistle, still more shrill and piercing 
than that which had * given Fitzinaiirice 
notice (jf M ary^s andval at the cliff. 

What can that sound mean ?’’ w hispered 
Alary, trembling; is surely the cry of 
a l)anshee; no human fc'igiial was ever so 
dreadful.” 

‘‘ Jt is the cry of my death-ghost, Marj^,” 
said h'itzmaiirice, solemnly, after pausing to 
listen for a few seconds ; “ I am taken in 
the toils. Clin Dillon have betrayed me? 
Now leave mo, and Oodfor ever and for ever’ 
bless you 1 ” 

I will not leave you, Gerald,’* was the 
HTiswcr ; and she twined lier arms round him 
and listenod. Then, suddenly disengaging 
herself, she exchiiincd: ^^Fly, fly, Fitziuau- 
rice; 1 hear the tread of many feet upon the 
sands.” 

‘Mt is too laU‘ to fly,” he ivjdied ; *nho 
l>loodhoun<ls are too near: but lot them not 

you; ronuiin in this cave, and I will 
meet them.” 

lie kissed her cheek and inshed forward; 
but lie dragged her with Inin, for she had 
again clung to liia arm. At that instant a 
ihtiudiment of twelve foot-soldiers, with an 
oiliccr, appeared, accompanied hy two persons 
on horseback. Sir Guy Venioii (followed )>y 
a groom) and Mr, Sullivan. hltzmaurice 
Mtootl motioulohs, with Mary on his arm, till 
tlmy came close u[». Sir Guy’s astonishment 
and rage, at finding his daughter in such a 
biiuiifioii, it uoiild not be easy to depict, 
lie liad never, till that instant, su^sI>ected her 
attachment. 

Sullivan, liow^evcr, had long mom than 
suspected it, ami it Avas through his iinjuiv- 
tunity that Sir Guy was now present to 
so effectually enlightoned ; for a twinge of 
remorse had almost prevented him from being 
of the party to seize Fitzinaiirice, but Sulli¬ 
van’s representations of tlio importance of 
the presence of n magistrate at the capture 
had overruled him. It was Dillon who had 
given infoimatioii to Sir Guy of Fitzmuurice’s 
being concealed near the coast—-but it was 
an anonymous note from the Augiy Boy, 
who had played the spy with singular ad¬ 
dress, that had pointed out to Sullivan the 
exact spot where, in the course of that day, 
the outlaw might be expected to take boat 
for the sbip which was to bear him off. 


Sir Guy poured out a volley of execratioiiSjr 
and fiercely called on the soldiers to seize the 
pajiist traitor, Gerald Fitzmauidce O’Neil, 
whom ho fiirilior insulted with abuse to which 
he received no answer. The officer had 
halted Ins men, and he now cominaiided 
tliem not to stir ; and, walking singly up to 
Fitzmaurice, he said to him in a tone not 
uiisoft.ejied by compassion, Sir, you are 
my prisoner.” Fitzmaurice bent his head 
in acquiescence, while Mary precipitated her¬ 
self towards her father, and implored him 
to have mercy, which was now not less 
far from Jiis inclination than from his power. 
His only notice of her supplication was, ‘*Take 
that wretched girl away, Sullivan, and see 
her hhme.” This man, liowever, being 
determined not to lose sight of Fitzmaurice 
till the door of a c(dl in Sligo jail separated 
them, excused himself, and suggeste^l that 
Miss Vernon would, under tbc circumstances, 
be licst satisfied to be followed home by no one 
but her father’s servant. To this Sir Guy 
"assented, and, impatient of being in the 
presence of Fitzmaurice, he ordered his 
daughter to be gone, and his groom to follow 
her ; and then told the officer that lie would 
]>i'ecede liis party to the town, and inform 
the other magistrates of the capture ; on 
wliicsh he rode off, without casting another 
look on any of the })arties. Mary rushed to 
Imr lover, cinhraced him, and, instantly 
assumijig a composed and even dignified air, 
turned to the servant and said, ‘‘ You may 
come, for now I will go lioiue.” She did 
not tinist herself to look back at Fitzmaurice, 
hut retired with a quick step, attended hy 
the groom, who liad dismounted and now 
led hb horse. The detachment of soldiers 
immediately proceeded with their prisoner in 
the opposite direction, towards the county 
town, Mr. Sullivan riding by them. 

As soon «a Miss Vernon had ascended to 
the cliff by the nearest bxndle-way, she tohT 
the groom lie might iiiouut his Jiurse. This 
led to a conversation, of whieli the substance 
was as foJJowH, but the si^rvant’s share in it 
is given without its peculiar liisli phraseo¬ 
logy, for Want of skill i» the waiter to report 
it accurately : — 

‘*lt would be a strange sight if the servant 
rode wdiilo his master’s daughter was on foot,” 
said the man. 

There are stranger sights than thatj 
Doolan. What did you see but now ?** 

I saw ii brave young rebel led away for 
justice.” 

Sirral), you saw the noblest gentleman of 
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Connaught, the bravest and the best, led to 
the slaughter by mercenary ruffians.’* 

‘‘ I crave your pardon, lady ; I saw him 
in the. custody of the king’s soldiers, with 
an honoured magistrate at their head, your 
father. Sir Guy Vernon.” 

“Worse wo! worse wo!” cried MissVernon. 
“Doolan, you are a man, and have human 
feelings: is it right that Mr. Gerald Fitz- 
maurice O’Neil should die for an opinion ? ” 

“ It is right that the breaker of the law 
should suffer by the law : hut it is pity that 
Mr. Gerald Fitzmaurice O’Neil should die so 
young.” 

“ I’ity ! ” echoed the young lady. “ Is it 
not too liorrible that lie should be cut off 
from this w'orld so ahriiptlv, and by sucli a 
fate?” 

“ It might be better,” replied Doolan, 
“ tliat lie had time to repent of poiiery and 
treason.” 

This was but a bnital answer, yet poor 
Miss Vernon caught at it with hope. “You 
are right; it is iitting that he should live to 
gain more wisdom. Perhaps it is in your 
power to save his life.” 

“ In mine, lady ! ” 

In your’s, Doolan ! Will you do it, if 1 
can tell you how ? ” 

“Not for the wortli of all the lands of 
O’Neil I ” was the answer. “ I am your 
father’s servant, and 1 am member of an 
Orange Lodge : I am not the man to betray 
my master for a jiapist’s cause.” 

Miss Vernon looked at him steadily : 
there was nothing like indecision on his 
countenance. She proceeded on her way in 
silence, but more speedily than ever. 

“ That is not the shortest way home, Bliss 
Vernon,” said the groom, oliserving that liis 
young mistress struck into a path that would 
take them somewhat to the left of the more 
direct line to Droinore. 

“ This is the waj*^ that I choose to take,” 
answered the lady, “and your ]>usiiics.s, I 
believe, is to attend, not to direct me.” 

Thus rebuked, the man apologized for his 
interference, and pursued the course tliat 
he was ordered. They presently arrived at 
a cabin, the same that has been mentioned 
as the liut of the }>arent8 of the blind boy, 
Conolly. Miss Vernon entered the place, 
and, to her fearful deliglit, saw the boy seated 
alone at the hearth. She whispered to him 
for some minutes. The boy trembled, and, 
the moment she had ceased, he darted out 
by a back door. Miss Vernon retreated by 
tliat through which she had come in, and 


resumed her walk homen'ard, but very slowly 
now, followed by Doolan with his led liorse. 
They had hardly gone a quarter of a mile, 
wdien, at a turning of the lane, three men 
with crape over their faces jumped over a 
wall : two of them seized Doolan by the 
arms, while the third snatched the bridle 
from his hand, mounted his horse, and rode 
away at speed. The groom struggled with 
the two men who held liim till Miss Vernon 
said to him, Re patient, Doolan ; resistance 
is useless ; these men will offer you no injury 
if you make no outcry : but you must sub¬ 
mit.” The men then Inistled him into the 
nearest cabin, 'where he suffered no further 
wrong than the deprivation of liberty for a 
few hours, and some extra trouble in groom¬ 
ing his horse, which was restored to him 
at daylight, wlien he 'W’as released,^ Miss 
Vernon walked home the rest of the wav 
alone. 

The mail wlio had rode off with the groom’s 
horse understood well and exe<‘uted promptly 
the instructions of the young lady of Dromorc 
as delivered by Conolly. He scoured the 
country and raised the peasants to the rescue 
of Fitzmaurice. In less than half an hour 
nearly two hundred men, most of them anned 
wdth clubs only, and some few with jukes or 
jiistols, were on their yvny to intercej>l the 
soldiers >vlio had liim in charge. Ilieir 
knowledge of the country, and the certainty 
wdth w'liicli exiiericnce enabled them to 
traverse the swampy, or otherwise dangerous, 
parts of it, and so to curtail distances, made 
it easy for them to assemble at the appointed 
[jlace long l>cfore the military escort arrived 
there. As they severally I’eached the spot 
they concealed themselves on the eflge of an 
extensive bog, beliiud heap.s of recently cut 
turf, that lay in ridges or small stacks nesr 
the road into which the jiarty must strike 
when they came up from the heach. Pre¬ 
sently a man on the watch gave tliem notice 
that “ the army ” were close at hand : in 
five minutes more this army,” a lieutenant 
and a dozen men, as has been said, appeared; 
and, the moment they had reached the spot 
on which it had been decided to attack them, 
the body in ambush rose w ith a loud yell, 
and rushed on and surrounded them. It w^as 
utterly imjiossihle for bo small a mimher of 
the steadiest and staunchest soldiers to ojqiose 
with any effect such a multitude of unex- 
jiected and determined assailants. The officer 
and men did all tliat it was in the power of 
brave fellow's to do. Several of them were 
severely hurt, and every one of them was 
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disarmed and made prisoner. Fitzmaurice, 
on the first assault, instantly coinprehendijig 
its meaning, had snatched the sword out of 
the officer’s hand ; but, having so disarmed, 
he protected him from injury, though he took 
care to have him secured. Sullivan rode 
about like a madman, and 8creame<l and 
cursed in vain. Then, resolved that Fitz- 
niaiirice should not get free, alid trusting 
that he himself might easily do sc», being tlie 
only person mounted, he drew a pistol from 
his holster, and was in the act of presenting 
it at Fitzmaurice, wlien a sturdy blow of a 
Bliilelagli laid him prostrate on tlie earth. 
‘^Lie there, spawn of the devil cried the 
owner of the cudgtd tliat had done this good 
service, and, in his fury, he kicked tlic fallen 
liorseman. Another of the })easants secured 
the horse, and replaced the pistol in the 
liolstor, after examining it, and ascertaining 
that it was properly charged. Fitzmauriec 
then mounted the horse. He thanked his 
deliverers fervently, while they urged him to 
be gone. He required their promise that 
the officer and men should be well treated, 
that Sullivan shf>u1d not receive any further 
violence, and that the whole party should be 
released in eight hours. I’liey pledged them- 
selves to obey his injunctions strictly, but 
vociferously interrupted him hy imploring 
him to fly. It was indeed a crisis at wbicli 
time could not be prudently lost. He waved 
liis hat to his friends, boAved to the office]-, 
and galloped back for the shore of Altbo, 
at the full speed of Sullivan’s blood-htirse, 
which Avas one of the most admired in the 
province. 

As Fitzmauriec rode along the beach he 
perceived a brig lying-to in the offing of the 
ha\'; and, Avljcn he had passed about a 
«|uarter of a mile beyond the spot where he 
had been arrested, he ('bserved a boat, in 
Avhich Avere four sailors, with Conolly, the 
blind minstrel-boy. He liailed the men, and 
asked if they belonged to the brig AdA-enture, 
to which they ansAvered in tlie affinnative, 
expressing impatience at the delay they had 
made for him, and muttering something about 
the tide. Conolly, the moment that he heard 
the voice of Fitzmauriec, leaped out of the 
boat, knelt upon the sand, and passionately 
thanked Heaven, sobbing with ecstasy. Fitz- 
inaurice dismounted, patted the steed’s neck 
and let him loose, threw his arms round the 
boy and raised him up, and learned from 
him Avith astonishment that he was indebted 
for the rescue to the energy of Mary. Inhere 
Avas no leisure for the full indulgence of Iiis 
Vou I. 


feelings at such a communication. He once 
more hugged the poor boy to his breast, and 
then stepped into the boat. 

The sun Avas dropping behind Knockacree 
when the boat of the Adventure was puslied 
off* from the beach, and, before the blushing 
cloud that rested on the. mountain-top became 
jialc, Fitzmauriec, the Exile, miserable, de¬ 
solate, undone,” reached the vessel that was to 
bear him to a far-off land. 

In the mean time, the officer and soldiers, 
Avho had been so tiiiceremonioiisly forced to 
resign their prisoner and their own freeiloni, 
were conducted across the bog by ways which 
would have subjected them to the j»eril, almost 
to the certainty, of being droAvned, had any 
other tlian the ixiasanta of the neiglibourliood 
been their guides. After traA-ersing that 
black and spongy Avaste for two or three 
miles, they Avere introduced into a ruined 
cabin, of Avhicli the roof hud been destroyed 
by fire, tlin>ugh tbo wantonnes^ of an excise- 
officer, wlio, liaving some time before, pro¬ 
tected by a jiarty of military, sought for 
here and discovered an illicit still, had pro¬ 
ceeded, as w-as his duty, after securing the 
worm, to destroy the other utensils for dis¬ 
tillation, but so carelessly that the ilaiiies 
Avhich he had lit to burn the tubs had caught 
the raftei's, and the inhabitants of the poor 
hovel had been driven for shelter elsewhither. 
In tile floor of tliis cabin Avas a trap-door, 
Avliich was noAV opened by one of tlie peasants, 
and liere the soldiers Avcrc compelled to 
descend by a bidder into a spacious A^ault, to 
Avhich a little light and air could be admitted 
by an apei-ture through the earth, the opening 
being at a great distance from the cabin, and 
easily concealed at pleasure. Here the mili¬ 
tary were obliged to remain all night, during 
which, though they Avere otherAviso civilly 
treated, they had not the consolation of 
tranquil «st, for the men on guard over 
them beguiled the hours in singing rel)gl 
songs, one of Avhich 1 am tempted to give 
to the reader, not so much for the words, 
AvbicJi are but a poor s])poimen of rebel 
poetry, but for tlie sake of the pleasing air 
to A^Iiich they were set. »SbnUi. Van, or 
perhaps Sean Bean, is, I believe, an old 
Avoman, under Avhich character Ireland is 
here, typified. The words are given exactly 
«HS they used to be rang in earnest formerly, 
and as they are occasionally still sung for 
amusement in very loyal companies.* 


* There are many more verses of later, and Bonie of 
very recent date. 
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At (laybreak the soldiers were escorted to 
a by-road that led to Sligo, end were then 
left to pursue their way. Their arms had 
not been restored, and the poorer classes did 
not re])ress jeers and exultations as the party 
passed through the suburbs and streets of 
Sligo to their bamicks. Scouts had been 
abroad all night, without gaining tidings of 
the absentees, and great bad been the wonder 
of the small force Mt in the barrack at the 
delay of their dctacbineiit, and greater the 
rage of Sir Guy Vernon and his co-magis¬ 
trates at the non-appearance of the prisoner. 

Sullivan, having been so roughly dealt with 
ns has been described, wa>s unabht to walk, 
and AViis therefore carried by two men to the 
nearest emjdy shed, and there abandoned, 
to weather it out as he could. He ]>as9e(I 
the night undisturbed, except by the pain 
of his bruises and his fours of worse treat¬ 
ment. At daylight he ventured to crawl 
away to Tanderago, whence he was forwarded 
to Sligo by the humanity of a gentleman who 
residc^d at the mansion of that name. His 
horse had been running wild, but was re¬ 
covered in the course of the day, and ever 
after, in allusion to tlie use made of him hy 
Fitzmauricc, wont by the name of Escape, 
under which lie ’won several races at the 
Curragh, and elsewhere. 

At Dromore the mj’stery was not fully 
explained even aft^'r the return of Doolan 
with his restored hoi’se, early in the morning, 
till that of Sir Gny, soine hours later. But 
Mary had hceii relitwed earlier from the 
anguish of suspense as to the issue of her 
desperate sc-lieine for the lilxwation of lier 
lover. Not even to her mother had she ven- 
tuiv(l to relate Avhat liad occurred ; and she 
had been on the watch for some hours at an 
oj)en window^ when, about ten at night, she 
heal'd the sound of Cmiolly’s pipe helow. lie 
pJa^'ed a cheerful air, then sang a wild sort 
of spontaneous ballad in Irish, which may he 
thus rudely interpreted. 

His chain is t'napt, his is free, 

'rhe Merliii-liawk uf Knockacm;! 

Alas for us, alas for thoe, 

We ’ve lost the Hawk of Knorkacroe ! 

The Merliii'ha'wk of Knockuerre, 

8(> fierce to some, so loud to thee ! 
lie bends his ilje^ht beyond the sea ; 

Clod speed the llawk of Knockacree ! 

An emphatic “ God bless you, Conolly ! 
before she closed the window, informed the 
faithful boy that ho had lieen heard. She 
sank on her knees, and poured out her soul 
in humble gratitude to God for the mercy 


vouclisafed to her lover, after which die 
hastened to nestle herself in her mothers 
arms, and to confess all. 


CllATOKR VIII. 

Yet wandering I found on my minouB walk. 

By the dial-stone aged and green, 

A rose of the wilderness left on its stalk 
To mark where a garden had been. 

CfamfMl. 

The nhadt'.s of evening round them close 
Between the land and tide:— 

Who but a lover ever cbose 
A blind boy tor a guide ? 

The brig in which a passage had been 
engaged for Fitzmaurice, was an American 
merchantman, that had discharged a cargo 
of flax-seed and limber at Sligo, and was 
now bound to Madeira for Avine. In about 
three weeks it iTtiched its destination; and 
Fitzmaurice, on liis arrival at Funchal, might 
have had several companions, young men of 
his own nation, fugitives like himself, from 
the same disastrous cause. But his spirits 
w'cre broken, and he could not endure the 
so(‘iety of his countrymen. His Jong resi¬ 
dence at llouay had given him a partiality 
for the gloom of religious buildings, which 
now hccamc more grateful to his spirit than 
ever, and his only pleasure was in solitary 
perainhulations along the aisles of cliurches, 
or among the Holemu shades of convent 
grounds. In the course of his excursions, 
ill the romantic neighbourhood of the town, 
he was particularly struck with the pictur¬ 
esque aspect of a monastery in a most secluded 
situation ; and the. superior, after some in¬ 
quiries and examination of his references, 
made no difliculty of admitting him as a 
boarder into tlic convent. 

He had been here about three months, 
when a letter from his father, couched in 
kindlier terms than any that he liad ever 
received from him, and transTnitting a credit 
with a Fiuiclnil house for any sums he might 
requii'c, informed him that his brother, the 
wretched Aubrey Buller, had been shot in a 
duel in Dublin, in consequence of some gamb¬ 
ling quarrel, by the very Dillon udth whom 
he had been in league to betray Fitzmaurice. 
Dillon had absconded. Ho added, that the 
hand of death was on himself, and that he 
felt an acute pang at the thought of the utter 
improbability of his living long enough to 
see hia only remaining son, tliat he might 
forgive and be forgiven, for that they had 
mutually sinned towards each other. 

A letter of a later date, but which arrived 
by the same packet, from a friend at Sligo, 
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whose authority could not be doubted, brought 
liim intelligence of his father’s decease ; and 
also informed him that Miss Vernon was on 
the eve of marriage with Mr. Sullivan. Tlie 
latter fact, it said, strange as it sounded, was 
certain, for both Mr. Sullivan and Sir Cuy 
Veiuon, who was in Dublin with his family, 
had formally announced it to their friends. 

This letter also urged him to lose no time 
in using his interest Avitli his powerful Eng¬ 
lish relatives to prevent the forfeiture by 
attainder of his natural inlii‘ritanec, and to 
obtain, if possible, a free pjirdoii from tlie 
king, with permission t») return liome, iSut 
the earthly hopes oF b'itznmuriec Avere now 
over ; and though he dltl not altogetiier 
neglect tins latter a<lviee, he turned his 
thoughts to a liigher source of grace, with 
the eompunetion of one Avho had forsaken 
the house of ]>eii<*e and longed for re-admis¬ 
sion. Jlis education having (jualified him 
for the pricsthoo<l, he resolved on fulfilling 
the destiny that Inul been designed for him 
by liis father, and hv the pun'r feelings of 
his own youtlifiil piety. Accordingly, after* 
as short a reparation as the forms of the 
Church would alloNv, he became a eonsocrated 
priest. 

Some montlis after he had taken the irre¬ 
vocable vow, further intelligence from Ireland 
induced him to apjily for leave to quit the 
island of Madeira, The Diocesan, whose 
esteem and confidence Ije had won, would 
gJaill^’' Imve detained him ; but his request 
w'as urgent, and his I'casons Avere forcible, 
and the pormi.sHion Avas granted Avilh rcduc- 
tance and good grace. 


It Avas about tAvonty montlis after the 
separation of Mary and Fitzmaurice, when a 
stranger one morning advanccjd up the dis¬ 
membered avenue of Dromore. lie looked 
around him witli a dejected air, as if he 
niLsed, like lost old friends, the noble trees 
that used to shade it, for all had disappeared. 

At a distance, the house still looked as 
inviting as formerly; but A\'hcn he approached, 
its air of desolation btruck him the more 
forcibly. The carriagc-road was grass-grown; 
grass and groundsel had pushed their way 
unmolested betAveen the intei-stices of the 
stone steps that led u]) to the hall door, and 
had even crept among the tesselated marble 
that paved the hall itself. Not an article of 
furniture Avas visible in the mansionj^except 
the heraldic carvings that adorned the stately 
entrance. The hills and the ocean looked as 
grandly as ever, but, immediately below and 


around the house, the park almost Avithout a 
tree, the pastures without stock, except two 
or three wretched animals driven thither on 
trespass ; the cabins black, dirty, and ruinous 
— all gaAT dreary proofs of the departure of 
the family of Dromore. Ho descended into 
the garden, formerly tlie best hi the country, 
and found it a labyrinth of Aveeds. A little 
sunny slo])C liad boon a floAver-parterre, and 
it Avsis once the delight of Mary to cultivate 
and embellish it. This was now overniii 
Avith thistles, nettles, and dock, and its former 
use Avas only marked out by a few rose-trees 
and other vigorous plants that still struggled 
through the olistructious, but Avliuse sickly 
leaves and buds showed how ill they fared 
among the coarse usurpers of the soil. The 
stranger plucked one of those sickly blossoms, 
and thrust it into his bosom: some nettle- 
leaves were incautiously pulled Avith il, and 
he heeded not their sting. 

In anotlier part of the garden aa'hs an arti¬ 
ficial inoiind t»f considerable height, on Avhich 
Avas a imstic summer house, ii])proached 
through a ]>rctty niazc of holly-trees and 
laurels. This had been a favourite retreat 
of Mary in her childh(»od, Avhere she studied 
lier lessons, and where she often said them to 
her mother. To this spot the stranger avus 
suddenly" attracted by the sound of a pipe, 
Avhich he aa'oII remembered to have heard 
before. He ascended Avith a Avary tread, till 
he attained such a situation as enalded liim 
to see, Avithoiit disturbing the lustie musician, 
poor blind ConoUy, while Jje played Savmr- 
wen Declish, that exquisitely pathetic air, 
AA^jneh formerly thrilled to the Irish heart, 
and is still listened to AA’ith fond emotion. 
The moment he ceased to play, the boy be¬ 
came <-oiisciuus of the presence of an intruder, 
who Avas not aware of having made even a 
leaf rustle since ho liad taken liis stand. 
(Quickly turning liis pale faded face, the 
musician eagerly inquired, who w’as there? 

You clioose a inouniful tune, Conolly,'’ 
AA'as the ansAver : and the Avcll-remembcrcd 
A'Diee in an instaut brought the delighted and 
trembling boy to the feet of Gerald Fitz- 
inaurico. He clung to his knees, and ad¬ 
dressed him with a thousand Avild touching 
exclamations of wonder and welcome. Fitz- 
mau rice eagerly asked many questions relative 
to the Vernons. The reply that he roceived 
to the first made him immediately set forward 
for the sea-shore with Conolly for liis guide, 
Avho, during their walk, itdatcd the following 
circumstances, Avith some of Avhich Fitz- 
inaurice Avas already acquainted. 
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CHAITER IX. 

rinck uu thy lioart! for why dvApond ? 

'I’liou liajst a daughter fine ; 

•She’ll raze thy name from off the bon# 

By changing her’e to mine, 

Advkrsity had been Inisy in the family of 
Sir Guy Vernon since tlie flilfht of Fitz- 
maurice. He became inextricably entan£»led 
in gambling transactions by the spider-skill 
of the wily Sullivan. He had been ever very 
unlucky at play, and never much disposed to 
calculate the consequences. 

Mr. Sullivan was the most fortunate, hut 
at the same time the most accoiuinodatiiig 
and liberal, of his friends. He would take a 
bond, advance money or procure its advance¬ 
ment for Sir Guy, l>uy uj> the debt due to a 
troublesome or iiecKly creditor; for a small 
sum due take a h(^rse, a curricle, a car, any 
tangible thing; and for a large one he would 
be satisfied with a mortgage of a fair pro¬ 
portion of the baronet’s land. 1'hus, sum 
after siiin was borrowed on laiinous interest, 
and staked and lost, and acres after acres 
were itiortgaged, till the estate was pledg(Hl 
beyond half its value ; and, the, beir-male 
failing, there was no entail. 

Partly aware of her liuslland’s situation, 
and also alarmed by Mary’s sunken sjurits 
and deeliiiiiig health, J-iady Vernon urged 
him to take them to Dublin, and he at lengtli 
consented. Hut their first day’s journey 
was only a few miles beyond C'ollooney, to 
the house <^f Mr, Suilivaii. lie wished to 
entertain his friends on their departure, and 
had, he said, invited a large ])arty to meet 
them. Apologies, howecer, came to him from 
the members, male and female, of two or 
three families wdio certainly had been asked, 
but not till after it was ascertained by Mr. 
Sullivan that they had other engagements 
for that day. llieir absence was not regretted 
by Lady Vernon and Mary, who wished to 
avoid company, and who now heard with 
more pain than pleasure that four gentlemen 
and three ladies were still to join them at 
dinner. But, when the time came, not one 
of these had aj>peared, and they waited a full 
hour iu vain expectation of their arrival. 
They were thenuj^ered into the dining-roonj, 
w'here there was cheerful preparation for a 
party—a blazing hearth, and a table covered 
for twelve persons, of whom only five, the 
three Vernons with their host and his sister, 
were present. Rain fell in torrents (as it too 
often does on that bibulous isle, which is, 
alas! the secret of its epithet of emerald!) 
Mr. Sullivan attributed to the had weather 


the failure of the rest of his bidden friends. 
Sir Guy, though in some respects a shrewd 
and clever man, was an easy dupe to a liar, 
because he was liimself veracious. He had 
not the least siis])icion of the fact, which was, 
that no other guest had boon really expected ; 
though Sullivan had played off the trick of 
making it a]>pear so, that he might have his 
prey alone that night without the semblance 
of design. 

The three ladies retired soon after dinner, 
and while the rain and wind were shaking 
the ill-fitted wiiuloAv-frames, the two gentle¬ 
men drew closer to the crackling hearth to 
imbibe strong port. TJie baronet, whose 
customary and much less jiotent after-dinner 
beverage w^as claret, Ava.s speedily w'armed 
into high spirits. Sullivan had apologized 
for the deficiency of his cellar ; his last batch 
of claret, he pret-ended, w^as unfortunately 
exhausted. Sir Guy did not miicJi relisli the 
new, black, and fiery juice at first, but by 
degrees his taste improved, and he pronounced 
it excellent, suiting the action to the w'ord 
with right good wdlL 

A dice-box w’as on a hide-table — it had 
]>eeii left there by accident, of course. It 
caught Sir Guy’s eye: he gazed at it till it 
seemed two dice-boxes. He immediately 
proposed play. Mr. Sullivan objected, and, 
though Sir Guy pressed liim hard for Ills 
revenge, he held out till it was reasonable to 
believe tliat his friend’s wife and daughter 
bad retired to tboir chamber, for Lady Ver¬ 
non and Mary had lately always occupied 
but one bed-ro^mi, on account of the mother’s 
anxiety about her child’s health. 

Sullivan was theiiw'itli seeming reluctance 
prevailed on to play, and they threw with 
various success for some time ; the baronet, 
wdiethcr he gained or lost, appljdng to his 
glass at every throw. Tie conseqmmtly be¬ 
came so intoxicated as to he hardly able J;o 
hold the box with snfiicierit steadiness to 
prosecute the game. Miss Sullivan, the 
honest sister of a scoundrel, unexpectedly 
entered the room and entreated Sir Guy to 
go to rest. A ruffian scowd from her brother 
scared lier out of the apartment. "J'ho play 
w^as continued till the ruin of Sir Guy was 
completed. Before he was conducted up to 
bed, he signed, with a hand guided by Sulli¬ 
van himself, an acknowledgment of the iie^v 
debt wliich he had thus incurred. 

It w^as not till lie arose at mid-day, sobered 
by some hours* sleep, that he became conscious 
of the full extent of his misfortune. He did 
not, even then, remember the occurrences of 
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the night; but Mr. Sullivan produced the 
document, which soon convinced him that he 
was at his mercy. Sir Guy no longer bore 
his ill fortune with composure. His eyes 
seemed opened all at once to the full horrors 
of ruin. It never occurred to him for a 
moment to dispute any part of this or any 
other debt of honour^' after he had pledged 
his signature for its liquidation. But lie 
stamped uj) and down the I'ooni like a mad- 
man, venting imprecations on the false friends 
who had allured him to destruction, and most 
of all on Sullivan, who lieard liis outrages 
with' calmness, and watched every turn of 
his countenance with close and patient atten¬ 
tion. At last he found his opportunity to 
speak, and made a proposal toSirGuy whicli 
astonished and silenced him. After half an 
hour’s conference, Sir Guy desired a servant 
to tell Miss Vernon that her father wished to 
see her in ten minutes. In vain did Mr. 
Sullivan now deprecate so much precipitation; 
he was positive in Iiis resolution to settle the 
matter at once, and Sullivan withdrew and 
rode out of tiie w^iy. Sir Guy went up to 
his own bed-rofun, and returned with a pair 
of pistols whicli he had deliberately loaded. 
He placed them on a table. Mary ajqieaved, 
and started back wdih terror when she saw* 
her father^s flashing eyes and ominous brow. 
He locked the door and drew her forward 
towards the table, and, pointing to the pistols, 
told her that unless she would save her family 
from min by solemnly contracting to marry 
Mr. Sullivan, she must see her father destroy 
himself in her ])rcsence. She conjured him, 
but without effect, to give her time for a 
reply, to let lier at least remove those fatal 
weapons before she gave an ansAver. He 
wrould hear nothing but her distinct and in¬ 
stant consent to the lenns on w'hich Sullivan 
offered to relinquish the greater part of his 
pecuniary claims. She was also enjoined 
not to make any communication to her 
mother on the subject at present,nor at any 
time to betray to her the motive of her accep¬ 
tance of Sullivan. All that she could at last 
gain was an agi’eemenl that the marriage 
should not take place for three months. For 
the rest of that day slie avoided, as much as 
.she could, the odious attentions of Sullivan, 
and tlie next morning she set out with her 
father and mother for Dublin, leaving liim to 
boast of his bride-elect in coMdential 
whispers all over the county. But iiis prize 
was not so secure as he believed. About a 
month after their arrival in Thiblin, Sir Guy 
Vernon was seized witii typhus fever. Uis 


mind was already brought very low,*' and 
as sick witli trouble as that of Jeplitha, the 
Gileadite, after he had vowed his danghier ; 
for Mai^ too was lier father's only child; 
beside her he had neither son nor dauglitcr.*’ 
Probably the malignity of the bodily disease 
was quickened by his mental sufferings, 
which perliaj>s were far from being allayed 
by the i)er.severing attendance of Mary, as 
well as of Lady Vernon, at his bedside. The 
filial piety that shrunk not from the danger 
of mortal contagion perhaps smote on the 
heart of the parent who bad so <*ruelly de¬ 
voted her as a sacrifice in his iiecesHity, and 
could not go back.’* He died in the prime 
of manhood, after a few weeks’ illness. 

The situation of Sir Guy’s wddow and 
child wfis now dismal indeed, and Sullivan 
lost no time in offering them his services, 
nothing doubting a fuvourabU^ reception. 
Tlie motive that had forced Mary to sanction 
his pretensions to her hand had expired with 
her father, and she r(q)ulse(l the fellow' with 
a disgust too decisive to leave him further 
Iiopc. He at once revenged and consoled 
liimself hy making the hest he could of 
such legal powers as ho l»ad obtained over 
the family estate. He took possession of 
Droniore, and sold off all tlie furniture : and 
he cut dowm and reintwi-d the timher as fast 
as possible ; this he called ‘‘'dispnrkiiig the 
demesne.” Even the old oaks <»f tlie avenue 
were not respected: 

-he fent forth word 

To loved with the o.'irtli a noble lundtj, 

A brotherhood of vciUTable trees, 

Leaving an ancient dome 
Beggared and outraged ! Muuy hcrtrt.s <loploml 
The take of those old treps, and oft Avitli y>aiii 
^J'he travcdler at tins day will stop and gaze* 

C)n wrongs which nature srainvly .veoiih'^ to lieed. 
h’or sheltered places, hosorns, nooks and bays. 

And the pure inouiitaiiib, and the glorious sea. 

And the green silent j>asturos yet ien2ain. 

Lady Vernon and Alary returned to the 
neighbourhood of their desolate liome, and 
secluded themselves in the cottage of an old 
liousekeeper of Mary’s grandfatlier, the widow 
Trench, a respectable and faithful woman, 
whose decline of life was rendered coinfoil- 
ahle by a legacy from her master, whose 
finances had been more discreetly regulated 
than those of his heir. They had been but 
a few days licre when the pernicious eilcots 
of sedulous attendance on Sir Guy discovered 
themselves in Mary. She had inhaled Uic 
infection, and was tiow iu a condition from 
whicli there was as much to fear as to hope. 
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CIIAPTKR X. 

! rose of May ! 

O Leavens, is’t possible a young maid's wits 
Should be as mortal us an old man's life ? 

JShakspere. 

It was dark when Kitzinaurice and his 
blind hut sure guide reached the cottage, 
which was situated under a long rocky ridge, 
close upon the sea-shore. There wera a few^ 
more cottages along the hank, hut at coii- 
sideralile intervals from each other. The 
loneliness, tlierefore, of the ])lace w^as not at 
this hour much relieved by the few and 
straggling lights that glimmered from them. 
Fitzmaurice was now about to he delivered 
from the suspense in which he had been 
during his hurried walk from Hrurnore. lie 
jifiused at the door, breathless, dreading the 
event, and almost wishing he was not so near. 
He had scarcely been there a minute when 
he heard a liuame and sternly complaining 
voice within. Tliere w’as something familiar 
to him in the accent, and it made him^ 
shudder. Could that rough inasculine voif^e 
be Mary’s? 

Jfer voire, t?at even in itsmirtliful mood 
lias much bim wish to bteul uwuy aud ! 

-/fcr \oico was ever soft, 

(fcntlc and low, ua €;\ccllent thing in woman. 

A suspicion of the truth flashed upon his 
mind ; he listened with intemse eagerness, and 
was soon cuiirtnncd in his dreadful suspicion. 
She s})oke more loudly, and the language of 
violent delirium could no longer be mistaken. 
She iiad evidently already talked and 
screamed herself hoarse ; hut she continued 
to ])our forth, with almost unceasing volu- 
hilily, a torrent of malicious invcctivo so un¬ 
natural from Mary as to cxirdle his blood 
with horror. Lady Vernon and he were the 
jiarticular objects of licr reproach — the two 
heings in the world to whom she liad been 
most devotedly attached. His name, espe¬ 
cially, rt?peatedly burst from her lips, accom¬ 
panied 1)y the wildest and bitterest expres¬ 
sions of accuaatiou and hatred. At length 
she stopped, from utter weariness. Fitz- 
mj:uricc, after waiting some time to assure 
hin)6elf that she was quiet, ventured to knock 
as gently as possible. 

“Who is there?” immediately exclaimed 
Mary, whom not a sound escaped. 

He would have retreated, but the door was 
immediately opened by Mrs. Trench, who 
held a light up to his face, and, unable to 
command her astonishment at seeing him, 
unguardedly cried out, “ It is Mr. Gerald 


Fitzmaurice O’Neill” Mary caught the 
exclamation, and the effect of the presence of 
her lover was most painfully extraordinary. 
She did not shriek nor make any violent 
signal of son^ow or of joy. She only hastily 
drew aside the }>ed-curtains, and, wdth a sort 
of quiet sarcastic gaiety and mock-politeness, 
invited him to draw near. The orbs of her 
eyes seemed ex))anded to an unusual size, 
and were “ as bright as freezing stars.” Her 
flushed cheeks were of the brightest vermilion 
imaginable. Some loose locks of lier long 
hair floated over her neck and bosom* She 
did not show any surprise at his arrival, but 
took it quite as an ordinary occurrence. Her 
mother w^as seated by the further side of the 
bed, too full of grief to be readily susceptible 
of any other feeling on tliis occasion, except 
perhaps of hope, which did seem to be par¬ 
tially awakened as she watched the effect of 
tlvis unexpected visit ou her daughter’s mind. 
Fitzmaurice drew near, and, forgetful or 
careless of the hazard of infection, took her 
little burning hand, which she yielded with¬ 
out ceremony. Lovely as she ahvays was, 
she now looked unnaturally beautiful. She 
stared at him with a gay and saucy smile, 
from which he must have turned in dismay, 
had he not dwelt, on it with anguish and pity. 
She talked to him, incessantly, in the most 
flippant and unmeaning manner ; sometimes 
lowering her voice to a whisper, as if to make 
some private communication, and then break¬ 
ing into long-continued hysterical laughter, till 
she bec'aine so exhausted that she sank buck 
on her ]>illow and afforded Fitzmaurice an 
opportunity of withdrawing. 

After a short and afflicting interview with 
Lady Vernon, he vras accommodated with a 
small apartment in the cottage. There he 
threw himself on his knees, and, with humble 
fervour, breathed forih Hs])irationB for the 
recovery of Mary: ho was too sincere a Chris¬ 
tian to despair, even in this hour of se^Tere 
an<l almost intolerable misery. 

For a considerable while there was not a 
s(mnd to disturb his devotion, except tlie 
])recise sharp clicking of a clock, and the 
sullen dashing of the waves as the tide 
measured every step that it gained upon the 
beach, 

Anrh shining with a gloominess, the water 
8wang uB thtr moon had taught her. 

But, suddenly, a scream from Mary, followed 
l)y the distinct enunciation of his name, 
brought him to her bedside. 
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CnAPTEK XI. 

Go, hang aloft tlio tiaitor-knavo: 

And let me don my shoon, 

And merrily dance above his grave 
A hornpipe in the moon. 

She was seated upright on the hod. By 
the glimmering of the lamp, the livid paleness 
of death seemed spread over her countenance; 
hut, when her mother and her nurse endea¬ 
voured to persuade her to lie down, she 
pushed them from her with fierceness, and, 
grappling a hand of Fitzmaurice, us if her 
sinews were of iron, she gi-adually leaned 
tow'ards him till her stern malicious eyes 
w'ere close to his face. She tlien assailed him 
wdth a volley of reproaches, her features every 
moment growing fiercer till her dilated eye¬ 
balls, curled lips, and clenclied teeth, gave 
her the appearance of a grinning demon. 

‘‘■Yes! I know I am mad,” she cried; 
“y'ou made me so ! You, Gerald the Jiebel I 
You and my mother stoic my father’s gold. 
You murdered my father. You plundered 
our house, and tried to kill mo, but I foiled 
you. You heaped fire upon me, and drove 
me mad. But I will liavc Mr. Sullivan. 
He shall be my' husband. W'c wdll be mar¬ 
ried on the day that sees a rope round the 
neck of Gerald the Rebel.” 

In this strain she continued, till, with the 
abrupt change so common in these melan¬ 
choly cases, her liand all at once relaxed its 
hold, and her eyes lost their hideous expres¬ 
sion, and the tenderness of woman rushed 
into them and (|ueiiehed their fury with a 
flood of tears. She kissed, repeatedly, the 
hand she had so strenuously held ; and, with 
the most moving looks, interrupted by con¬ 
vulsive w^eeping, she earnestly asked him 
why lie had deserted lier, Slie almost seemed 
to have recovered her faculties. But for the 
altered voice, she w'as almost the Mary who 
had parted from her lover some montlis 
before under the rocks of Coraduiin. Fitz- 
mauricc w'ith dilHeuIty supj)orted tlie scene ; 
but it was of brief duration. Her irritability 
revived, and she passed the night in alternate 
ravings of anger, mockery, and mirth. 

Day broke upon this cottage of wretched¬ 
ness. The keenness of the morning air 
seemed to allay the fever of her brain, and 
she at last sank in a slumber leas restless 
than had yet come over licr. Soon after- 
w^ards the tread of horses’ hoofs and the voice 
of Conolly were heaitl from without. He 
had been despatched hyr Fitzrnaurice to a 
cabin at some distane^^, where he found a 
coiifideutlal person, whom he w’as instructed 


to send to Sligo for a medical gentleman, one 
who liad acquired just celebrity in tlie coun¬ 
try, hut who bad not been in attendance on 
tlie Vernons. Conolly now announced his 
arrival. Fitzmaurice, without hesitation, 
went out and presented himself before him. 
The physician looked at him wdth gravity 
and surprise. 

“ Mr. O’Neil! can this be possible ! ” 

“Well, sir,” replied Fitzmaurice, “ yem 
recognise me. 1 am still an outlaw in this 
country, yet I thus expose myself to a man 
w'hose })ulitical sentiments 1 know’ to be 
hostile to my safety^ But, sir, my cn*and 
hero has nothing to do with treason; and 1 
have always heard Doctor Kirw'an mentioned 
as a man of honour.” 

“Mr. O’Neil,” said the doctor, “shall 
have no reason to contradict that favourable 
report.” 

This sliort dialogue was held in a tone 
perfectly’ satihfa<*tory to b«dh parties. Each 
appeared to understand and to rely upon the 
other, and Fitzmaurice at once proceeded to 
detail the particulars of Miss Vernon’s situ¬ 
ation. Doctor ICirwan listened wdtb profound 
attention, and then went in to see liev, and 
to confer with Ladv Vernon ; after which 
he expressed much regret at the interview's 
that had taken place between Fitzmaurice 
and the invalid, considering them likely to 
aggravate the mental disorder. He strongly" 
urged the necessity" of removing from her 
sight every' object with wdiicli slie W'as most 
familiar, as well as the persons in whom her 
affections w'cro most interested, particularly" 
Lady Vernon and Fitzmaurice. He did not 
attach much importance to the fever, wdiich 
he tliought she liad taken in but a sliglit 
degree ; and lie attributed tJie confusion of 
lier intellect much less to this cause than to 
the operation of many circumstances of 
severe and afflicting trial on a mind acutely 
sensitive. 

At tlie distance of about a mile from their 
present residence, and in a very sequestered 
situation, close to tlie sands, there was a 
comfortably furnished cottage to be let, called 
Tlie Mermaid’s Lodge. Thither Doctor 
Kirw’an proposed to remove Miss Vernon, 
and to place her under tlie exclusive care of 
a woman of liis owm selection, on whose 
experience and proper temper he could depend. 
Afflictive as such an arrangement must be 
to Lady Vernon, she, as well as Fitzmaurice, 
had the good sense to submit at once to the 
separation, and to promise not to visit her 
daughter till the physician’s consent should 
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be privm. The widow Trench did not so 
peaceably acquiesce in the resignation of the 
office of nurse to a stranger; but, in spite 
of her expostulations, the removal was effected 
the next morning, and she was forbidden to 
foIlow\ 

For some subsequent months Lady Vernon 
was obliged to content lu^rself with the 
account given, two or three times a-week, 
by Doctor Kir wan, who never failed to call 
on her, in his ride home, after his visits to 
Mary. Fitzinaurice was, for a short time, 
compelled to hide himself for safety during 
the day, but he often approached close to 
Mary’s residem'C, at dusk, to listen for her 
voice. 

Fitzmaiirice had written from Madeira, 
and also from the place of bis debarkation 
in Ireland, to his Englisli relations on the 
subject of his proscription. He had laid open 
to them his altered views in life, and his 
wish to reside in his native country; and j 
I there, l»y the proper exercise of his priestly I 
functions, to make reparation for the grievous | 
errors into which lie had fallen. He had | 
not long to wait for a fair answer. I’lie i 
interest of his friends had been recently 
streiigtlicned Ijy some changes in the Minis¬ 
try, and the^y not only obtained for him the 
king’s full pardon but a release of his estate, j 
which, on liis father’s death, had been attached 
by the crown. 

CirACTER XII. 

Oh conio, oh teach mo nature to hubdiie, 

Hcnouiicc my love, my JiiV', myself—and you ! 

Jurncjous treatment, tranquillity of place, 
and estrangement from all to whom she was 
dear or familiar, gave a salutary check to 
the excitement of Mary's mind ; but her 
c.omplete recovery w'as the w^'ork of many 
slow'-paccd, anxious wTcks. Slie gradually 
became calmer, till she sank into a tame and 
stupid apathy, which lier medical visiter 
observed w'ith satisfaction. She was then 
permitted to walk on the beach with her 
attendant, and, as she regained strength, her 
sensibility returned ; she grew conscious of 
her deliverance from the most dreadful of 
human calamities, and more and more fondly 
anxious to go back to her mother, and to see 
Fitzmaurice, who now, screening themselves 
from observation, often watched her when 
she walked out. Finally, the happy morning 
arrived when she could ho restored to her 
mother. Dr. Kirwan’s attendant was dis¬ 
placed by the widow Trench, wdiose extravar 


gaiit joy w*as at once touching and ludicrous. 
Lady Vernon clasped her daughter to her 
bosom with such delight as every mother^s 
feelings can comprehend, but not even a 
mother’s words could tell. 

J’itzmaurioe was pemiittod to see her on 
the following morning. Lady Vernon thought 
proper to he present at the interview ; for she 
had been made acquainted, to her bitter dis¬ 
appointment, with the irrevocable, and, as 
she could not help thinking, rashly incurred, 
obligation wdiich precluded all hope of his 
ever being more than as a brother to her 
child. Fitzmaurice stifled his emotion, but 
Mary could not repress cither her blushes or 
her tears. 

The friend of licr heart was henceforward 
a regular visiter at the secluded cottage ; and 
when any chance delayed his arrival beyond 
the customary hour, Mary’s continual and 
anxious looks at the casement made it appear 
but too evident to Lady Vernon that the 
hardest trial yet awaited her daughter, in 
^ that disclosure wdiich must once more anni¬ 
hilate her hopes. To Lady Venion tlie 
difficulty of breaking the secret seemed every 
day to increase. Hut Fitzmaurice thought 
otherwise: he was by degrees preparing the 
ductile mind of Mary for the communication, 
and, without any attempt to make her a 
proselyte to his faith, was weaning het affec¬ 
tions from objects of temporal consideration, 
and directing them more exclusively to 
Heaven. In this delicate and arduous task 
be derived most powerful assistance from the 
spiritual works of the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, w'hose jdcadings to the heart against 
the heart itself, to the atfections against every 
deceitful or unhallowed bias, against every 
feeling of creature-worship, at the same time 
that they breathe the purest principles of love 
of our noigliliour, as a part and an evidence 
of t>ur love of liis Maker, are precious ex- 
ainj)les of the mild Christiau eloquence, w'hose 
suavity is strength. 

It will be asked, w'hat l>ecame of Fitz- 
maurice’s owm feelings ? Could ho so easily 
overcome them? Could ho remember the ! 
early days of their attachment, the simplicity | 
of her early love, her devotedness to him in 
sorrow and danger; and could he then, with¬ 
out intolerable agony, see her again before j 
him, restored as it w^cre from another world, ! 
lovely and ufFectionate as ever, with no ob-* 
stacle to their union but that one l>ar, sacred 
and insurmountable, that he himself had too 
hastily established between them from an 
unjust impression of her inconstancy t Un- 
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doubtedly the task 'was mighty, the struggle 
terrible, but the necessity for its accoinidish- 
meut w'as obvious and imperative; and to wluit 
is religious fortitude unequal ? Feiielon, more, 
than any other instmctor not absolutely in¬ 
spired, had taught him submission, and luad 
taught him also how to teach it. 

For the present, Fitzinaurice assiduoiialy 
employed himself in forwarding his views 
with Mary when with her; and, when al)- 
sent from her, in regulating his worldly in¬ 
terests so as to make them most subservient 
to his future ministry; and in attending also 
to those of Lady Vernon. By the aid of 
several gentlemen of the neighbourliood, and 
backed by able lawyers, he was at last enabled 
to drive Sullivan to siieh a coirij)romiso as 
deprived him of all further control over the 
Dromore property, which, however, was very 
considerably diminished. 

In due time the discovery so dreaded by 
Lady Veinon was to be made. Fitzinaurice 
had gained permission from her to make it 
himself on the following day. On the eve of 
that day, a bland and beautiful summer 
evening, the two ladies and he 'were seated 
under the porch of the Mermaid’s Lodge, 
looking at the sun that was just sinking 
beyond the western ocean. 

Nt>r Tiiooii nor star? wore* out: 

They did not daro to tread so ahoiit, 

I'hoijjjh tremldin^ in the tof>tst<»ps ol tin? f^un. 

The light w&s iieitlicr night nor day's, Init one 
Which hfe-llhc had r. beauty in its doubt; 

And fSileiLce's impa»fbic>ne<i 1?rcalhings r/)und 
Seemed wandering into .sound. 

Mary was sitting between her mother and 
Fitzmaiirice. After a v(uy long pause, the 
first words that w'cre spoken proceeded from 
Aer, and exceedingly surprised her two 
auditors. In a low', very low tone, scarcely 
above a 'wdiisper, but perfectly distinct and 
audible, she said to Fitzmaurice, Dear and 
reverend friend, you take a long time to pre¬ 
pare me for your secret.’’ 

Fitzmaurice was sti'ongly agitated hy this 
address, and hardly knew 'whether he heard 
aright. 

‘‘ My dearest Mary,” said Lady Vernon, 

w'hat do you mean ? ” 

“My flearest mother,” answered Mary, 
'whom perhaps the twdlight obscurity liad 
imboldened for a moment, but 'W'hose accents 
: now came faltering, and as if wdth difficulty, 
“you understand my meaning the 

remainder of the sentence she uttered still 
more faintly but rapidly—“and so docs he wlio 
chose the better part, and gave up poor Mary 
to devote liimself to the service of the altar.!* 


“ Tell me, Mary,” cried Fltzmauvice, much 
moved, “ do you suppose that I have been 
faithless to you ? ” 

Before she could reply, Lady Vernon inter¬ 
posed a remonstrance: “Husli, hush, Fitz- 
maurice ; remember that we must not excite 
her.” ! 

“ Do not fear for me, my mother,” resumed I 
Mary ; “1 am collected and sustained. No, ! 
Gerald, no ; neither of ns has been faith- ! 
less, we -were both unforinnate. I w^as affi¬ 
anced to another under compulsion, and you 
vowed yourself to the Church on the*, impulse 
of a rumour — no, paivdon me, Gerald, not 
that — no doubt, no doul)l it was ;i holy 
im])ulse ; yon liavc done well for ycmraelf, 
and well for me. 1 am hapjiy now ; and it 
is your sw^eot counsel tliat has made me so.” 

“But ho%v is this?” aske*l Lady Vernon. [ 

“My dear mother,” coiitiuued Mary, J 
“Gerald thought that he was fortifying me 
against u fearful attack that was still to be j 
made upon my peace of mind, while he was 
only pouring balm upon the hurt sjdiit that 
had already sufl'ered the attack. Dr. Kirwan 
would hy no moans trust me out of his 
hands, n(»r allo'sv cither of you to approach 
me, before lie had himself carcTutly imparted 
tile whole tnitli t<) me. IJo was afraid that 
ucitlier of you could inflict the necessary 
pain so skilfully as himself. It wa.s liard to 
bear ; yet it was soothing to know that 1 w'us 
not deserted for another.” 

“ Deserted, Mary 1 ” said Fitzmauiicc, 
mournfully. 

“ Tlicii you never will desert me, Gerald, 
will you ? ” said Mary, toudied and gratified; 
“you will always l»c to me as you are now, 
next to my mother, niy best niid dearest, 
counsellor and fri(*nd ? ” 

“Ever, ever, Mary, ycuir brother on earth, 
and, by the bles-sing of God, in heaven ! ” 

“1 am content, more than content,*’ she 
said ; “ I am very Juqipy.” 

“But wbj% Alary,” inquired Lady'Vernon, 
“did yon not irooner communicate to u.s j^our 
knowledge of Mr. O’Ncira situation? Why 
did not Dr. Kinvan tell us?” 

“He perhaps had more reasons than one 
for his positive injunction to me of reserve on 
the subject. Perhaps he thought that it %vas 
safest forme that there should be some check 
upon ufi all, that I might be as little exposed 
as possible to agitating conversations : so he 
left you your secret to keep, and the know¬ 
ledge of it was to be iny secret. The only 
reason he gave me, however, was one that 
concerned the disc’]dine of my own mind: he 
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said that it would be good and wholesome 
for it that I should train it awhile to the 
curb of a restraint of this sort. Ho did not 
remove the restriction till this morning. He 
praised me for my oliedience, and said, smil¬ 
ing, as he left me, ‘ You may now do as you 
like ; I will trust you in every thhkg to your 
own discretion.^ ” 

Mary turned to Fitzmanrice, and tenderly 
added—Gerald, neither you nor I could be 
complimented on our discretion, when we 
stood on the sea-fowls* ledge on the day of 
our parting—^l>ut we arc wiser now,” 

This was indeed perilous ground for the 
memory to go bac.k to. Fitzinaiiric© could 
not help answering — Yet to wliat but to 
the true love tliat is heart-wisdom, the best 
and surest of all, Mary—to what but your 
own heart-wisdom, under divine favour, on 
that very day, arid after that miserable 
parting, do I owe tJie preservation of my 
life ? ” 

Lady Vernon here observed, that the cliill 
of the evening might bo jirejudicial to Mary.' 

Fitzinauricc felt that he liad scarcely been 
sufficiently guarded in the words he had just 
isazarded to Miss Vernon, fie iniide a re¬ 
solution to be more wary, and he kept it. 

The event jrroved not only that Fitzniaurice 
had been strong <‘nough to restrain Iiis own 
Juart, but iluif lie luid had the influeiitr to 
conirilnito to the acipiiremont of that most 
difficult c^f victories l>y tJu* young and eii- 
tliusiiistic Beauty uf Dj'omore. 

1 Avill not say that, continuing as thoy^ did 
to reside near to cacli other, witli all Ihe 
memorials of their most true jiassion and its 
delusive pnispects aroiinrl them, feedings of 
the most acute regret did not often pres«i 
upon tlicdr minds. Nor is it to lie denied 
that Mary frequently repeated her visits to 
the rocks of Coradumi, and to the cavern 
on the shore, and to the wtdl auiung tJie 
mountains, nor that Iier eyes on her return 
often betrayed tliat she had not seen these 
places without emotion. 

I will not pretend that even after she had 
attained, as she hoped, complete rcsigTiation, 
the struggle was not often, and again and 
again, renewed in her womanly heart between 
forbidden love and forbidding duty. At first 
she would frequently miinnur to herself: 

Hard fate! He reappeared among us as 
unexpectedly as if an inhabitant of the tomb 
had arisen; and his apparition has been 
almost as visionary; for the vowed piiest 
seems to me but as the spectre of my deceased 
lover.*’ 


At a later period lier inusinga, not always 
inaudible to her mother, would run thus : 

** I have been so long inured to affliction 
that I sliould feel strange without it. Grief 
seems my natural aliment. Sorrow is my 
joy, my own sorrow ; I pet it with a selfish 
tenderness, as tlie poor mother doats on an 
ugly aiul perverse brat :—no ; that is not a 
just illustration ; there is sweetness and love¬ 
liness in niy sorrow ; iny misery is not 
misery; and I almost love my^ own sad hit. 
Cut I am w^eak, weak ; the indulgence of 
these thoughts is folly. I must go to the 
old burial-ground (but not to the little Avell,) 
and, as, 1 stand by the graves of those I 
loved, 1 will learn a lesson of w ibdom. Their 
trials were perhaps greater tlnin mine, and 
Komo of them die<l hrokeii-hearted ; but how 
cjuiotly they sleeji now! and I slml I soon sleep 
by them, a long perfect sleep, till the triimjiet 
shall sound, and tlie dead slialj awake at the 
call of the Archangel, and shall be caught 
up in tlio clouds to meet tludr liord in air.” 

In sudi moods she vvould hie to the church¬ 
yard, and listen to the wliispers of the dead, 
more impressive than a tlmusand homilies; 
and on sucli occasions she \vould jiass near 
the favourite well, for it w^as on her 

way both us she went t<j and from the cemetery 
of Dromard ; hut she could not always 
resist the attraction of that beloved spot, oven 
when .she luid resolved not tui'ii lier steps 
to it. One even^ng^ as she returned froni 
the tombs, she found herself almost uneon- 
sciously at the Well. Tin; setting sun was 
touching the grand brow of Kiiockacre(i, 
glorifying too the sununits of the adjacent 
lulls and distant mountains, leaving in 
shadow' tiiat one spot only which once no 
shadow could ever darken to her fancy. It 
now lookeil dull and forlorn ; far moi‘t; so 
than the graves she had just left: her heart 
was ])eiictrated by lieep and fond emotions as 
she stood beneath the old sycamore, and leaned 
on the altar at its foot. Hither it was that 
Fitzmanrice had so often conducted her in 
the happy spring-time of their acquaintance; 
here they had so often rested iogether. 
Again in idea she turned to tliat dear voice ; 
again, she looked into those eyes, and thouglit 
she read the language of ^‘lang syne.” 

At this moment Fitzniaurice himself ap¬ 
peared, and, interrupting licr reverio, gently 
chid her, as if he had indeed read her medi¬ 
tations. 

*‘Mar\^, this place is devoted to religious 
usages — many of your faith will say to 
idolatrous superstitious—you do not judge of 
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even the zealots of my faith so harshly — 
bxit what if I say that you and I have perliaps 
been the only idolaters here, for here we have 
worshipped each other, worshipped images of 
clay, unrebuked by the sanctity of the place; 
while tlie poor creatures who come hitlier 
annually, and who kiss that little rude 
crucifix, not in reverence, as they are accused, 
of the worthless wood, unless they be fear¬ 
fully misinstructed, but of the great mystery 
of redemption, which it symbolizes, leave all 
human respects behind them when they 
approach that altar, and worship only their 
Lord and Mediator, imploring the saints also 
to assist them by their supplications to Ifim 
through whom alone they can be saved. 
Mary, yoxi and I have desecrated this place 
by making it one of our chosen resorts for 
meditation on each other: we have set np 
idols here; let us never do so again. This 
place is more dangerous for you than the 
cliff of Altbd. Let us leave it, my dearest 
friend, and let us learn to live more apart 
from one another, and all will soon be well.” 

But Fitzmaurice was very far from being 
exempt from the weaknesses to which he was 
at once indulgent and rigorous in Mary. 
Even hU holiest contemplations were for a 
long time intruded on by distractions from 
the past. Here again Feneloii taught liim 


how to baffle these insidious tormentors, by 
laying his heart at tlie foot of the cross, and 
steadily prosecuting his devotions instead of 
turning to contend with dark shadows. 

Finally, one of the firmest hopes and the 
most earnest and constant of the prayers of 
this Catholic minister was, that he might be 
witness to the happiness of his Protestant 
friends in another world; and the thought 
of seeing “ Mary in 1 leaven” would freq^uently 
support him when his spirit tottered under 
the burden of his recollections. 

Lady Vemou saw her daughter compara¬ 
tively happy, and moderated her chagiin at 
perceiving that there was no chance of ever 
bringing her to accept the hand of any suitor. 
For the rest, let it be enough to say, that, 
remarkably circumstanced ns Mary and Fitz¬ 
maurice were, no tongue was ever heard to 
utter, nor mind known to harbour a senti¬ 
ment injurious to the reputation of either. 
Kindly thoughts of Mary Vernon will long 
be clierished as traditional inheritances by 
many a warm heart in those wild regions; 
and the active virtues of Gerald Fitzmaurice 
O’Neil, his self-denial, his zeal in his profes¬ 
sion, and the lionest plainness of his course 
in the prosecution of his arduous duties, are 
to this (lay ivcallcd as examples for priestly 
imitation. 
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“■Where h our little Mary?” said the 
father. 

“ She is playing out upon the green there, 
with our neighbour’s lioy,” replied the mother. 

I wish they may not run away and lose 
themselves,” said lie ; they are so thouglit- 
Icfss.” 

The mother looked for the little ones, and 
brought them their evening luncheon. It 
is warm,” said the boy; and Mary had u 
longing for the red cherries.” 

Have a care, children,” said the mother, 
‘‘and do not run too far from home, and not 
into the wood; father and I are going to the 
fields.” 

Little Andres answered : “Never fear, the 
wood frightens us; we sliall sit here by the 
house, where there are people near us.” 

The mother went in, and soon came out 
again with her husband. They locked the 
door, and turned towards the fields to look 
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after their labourei*s, and see their hay-liarvcst J 
in the meadow. I’lieir house lay upon a 
little green height, encircled l>y a pretty ring 
of paling, whicJi likewise enclosed their fruit 
and flower garden. The hamlet stretched 
somewhat deeper down, and on the other 
side lav the castle of the Count. Martin 
rented the large farm from this nobleman ; 
and was living in contentment with his wife 
and only child; for he yearly saved some 
money, and had the prospect of becoming a 
man of substance by his industry, for the 
ground was productive, and the Count not 
illiberal. 

As he walked with his wife to the fields, 
he gazed cheerfully round, and said : “What 
a different look this quarter has, Brigitta, 
from tlie place we lived in formerly! Here 
it is all so green; the whole village is bedecked 
with thick-spreading fruit-trees; the ground 
is full of beautiful herbs and flowers; all 
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the houses are cheerful and cleanly^ the 
inhabitants are at their ease : nay, I could 
almost fancy that the woods are greener here 
than elsewhere, and the sky bluer; and, so 
far as the eye can reach, you have pleasure 
and delight in beholding the bountiful Earth.” 

*‘And whenever you cross the stream,” 
saidBrigitta, “ you arc, ns it were, in another 
world, all is so dreary and withered ; hut 
every traveller declares that our village is the 
fairest in the country far and near.” 

*^All hut that fir-ground,” said her hus¬ 
band ; “ do but look back to it, bow dark 
and dismal that solitary spot is lying in the 
gay scene; tlic dingy fir-trees with tlie smoky 
huts behind them, the ruined stalls, the brook 
flowing past with a sluggish melancholy.” 

“ It is true,” replied Brigitta ; if you 
but approach tliat spot, you grow disconsolate 
and sad, you know not why. What sort of 
people can tliey be that live there, and keep 
themselves so separate from the rest of us, as 
if they had an evil conscience?” 

“A miserable crew,” replied the young 
fanner : gypsies, seemingly, that steal and 
cheat in other quarters, and have their hoard 
and hiding-place here. I wonder only that 
his lordship suffers them.” 

Who knows,” said the wife, with an 
accent of pity, “ but perhaj)s they may be 
poor people, wishing, out of shame, to c^oncval 
their poverty ; for, after all, no one can say 
aught ill of them ; the only thing is, that 
they do not go to chin-ch, and none knows 
how they live; for the little garden, which 
indeed seems altogether waste, cannot pos¬ 
sibly support them; and tiedds they have 
none.” 

I “God knows,” said Martin, as they went 
along, “ what trade they follow'; no mortal 
comes to them ; for the place they live in 
is as if bewitched and excommunicated, so 
I that even our wildest fellows will not venture 
into it.” 

Such conversation they i^ursucd, while 
'Walking to the fields. 1’liat gloomy spot 
I they sj)okc of lay aside from the hamlet. In 
; a dell, begirt with firs, you might behold a 
hut, and various ruined office-houses ; rarely 
'was smoke seen to mount from it, still more 
rarely did men appear there ; though at 
times curious people, venturing somewhat 
nearer, had perceived upon the bench before 
the hut, some liideous women, in ragged 
clothes, dandling in their anus some children 
equally dirty and ill-favoured; black dugs 
were running up and down upon the boun¬ 
dary; and, of an evening, a man of monstrous 


snse was seen to cross the foot-bridge of the 
brook, and disappear in the hut; and, in 
the darkness, various shapes were observed, 
moving like shadows round a fire in the open 
air. This piece of ground, the firs, and the 
rained huts, fonned in truth a strange con¬ 
trast with the bright green landscape, the 
white houses of the hamlet, and the stately 
new-built castle. 

The two little ones had now eaten their 
fniit ; it came into their heads to run races; 
and the little nimble lilary always got the 
start of the less active Andres. “ It is not 
fair,” cried Andres at last: “ let us try it 
for some length, thcMi we shall sec 
wins.” 

“As thou wilt,” said Mary ; “only to the 
brook we must not run.” 

“No,” said Andres; “but there, on the 
hill, stands the large pear-tree, a quarter of 
a mile from this. 1 shall run by the left, 
round past the fir-ground ; thou canst try it 
by the right over the fields; so wc do not 
.meet till we get uj), and tlien we shall see 
which of us is swufter.” 

“ Bone,” cried Mary, and began to run ; 
“ for wc shall not mar one another by the 
way, and my father says it is as far to the 
hill by that side of the Gypsies* house as bv 
this.” 

Andres had already started, and Mary, 
turning to the right, could no longer see 
him. “ It is very silly,** said she to liersclf: 
“ I liave only to take heart, and run along 
the bridge, past the lint, and through the 
yard, and 1 shall certainly be first.** She 
was already standing by the brook and the 
clump of firs. “ Shall I ? No : it is too fright¬ 
ful,*’ said slie. A little white dog was standing 
on the farther side, and barking with might 
and main. In her terror, Maxy thought the 
dog some monster, and sprang back. “ Fy! 
fy !** said she : “ the dolt is gone half way 
by this time, while 1 stand here considering^* 
Tlie little dog kept barking, and, as she 
loolced at it itiorc narrowly, it seemed no 
longer frightful, but, on the contrary, quite 
pretty : it had a red collar round its neck, 
with a glittering bell; and as it raised its 
head, and shook itself in barking, the little 
bell sounded with the finest tinkle. “ Well, 

I must risk it! ** cried she : “ I will run for 
life ; quick, quick, I am through; certainly 
to Heaven, they cannot eat me up alive in 
half a minute!** And with this, the gay, 
courageous, little Mary, sprang along the 
foot-bridge ; passed the dog, wliicli ceased its 
barking, and began to fawn on her ; and in 
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a moment she was standing on the otiier 
bank, and the black firs all round concealed 
from view her father’s house, and the rest of 
Uie landscape. 

Bat what was her astonishment when here! 
The loveliest, most variegated fioweivgarden, 
lay round her; tulips, roses, and lilies, were 
glittering in the 'fairest colours; blue and 
gold-red butterflies were wavering in the 
blossoms; cages of shining wire were hung 
on the e8j>alier8, with many-coloured birds 
in tliem, singing bcautif^ songs ; and 
children, in short white frocks, with flowing 
yellow hair and brilliant eyes, were frolick¬ 
ing about; some playing w'ith lambkins, 
some feuding the birds, or gathering flowers, 
and giving them to one another; some, again, 
were eating cherries, gi'apes, and ruddy apri¬ 
cots. No hut was to be seen ; but instead 
of it, a large fair house, with a brazen door 
and lofty statues, stood glancing in the middle 
of the space. Mary was confounded with 
surjjrise, and knew not what to think j but, 
not T>eing bashful, she went right up to the 
first of tho childi'en, held out her hand, and 
wished the little creature good even. 

“Art thou come to visit us, then?” said 
the glittering child ; “ I saw thee running, 
playing on the other side, but tliou w'ert 
frightened for our little dog.” 

“ So you are not gypsies and rogues,” said 
Mary, “ as Andres always told me ! lie is 
a stupid thing, and talks of much he does not 
understand.” 

“ Stay with us,” said the strange little girl; 
“ thou wilt like it well.” 

“ But we are running a race.” 

“ Thou wilt find thy comrade soon enough. 
There, take and cat.” 

Mary ate, and found the fruit more sweet 
than any slie had ever tasted in her life be¬ 
fore ; and Andres, and the race, and the 
prohibition of her parents, were entirely 
fyrgotten. 

A stately woman, in a shining robe, came 
towards them, and asked about tlie stranger 
child. “ Fairest lady,” said Maiy, “ I came 
running hither by chance, and now they 
wish to keep me.” 

“ Tliou art aware, Zerina,” said the lady, 

that she can lie here but for a little while ; 
besides, thou should’st have asked my leave.” 

“1 thought,” said Zerina, “when 1 saw 
her admitted across the bridge, that I might 
do it; we have often seen her rftnning in 
tiie fields, and thou thyself hast taken plea¬ 
sure in her lively teiUper. She will liave to 
leave us soon enough.” 


“No, I win stay here,” said the little 
stranger; “for here it is so beautiful, and 
here 1 shall find the prettiest playthings, and 
store of hemes and cherries to boot. On the 
other side it is not half so grand.” 

The gold-robed lady went away with a 
smile ; and many of the children now came 
bounding remid the happy Mary in their 
mirth, and twitched her, and incited her to 
dance ; others brought lier lambs, or curious 
playthings ; others made music on instru¬ 
ments, and sang to it. 

She kept, however, by the playmate who 
had first met her; for Zerina was the kind¬ 
est and loveliest of them all. Little Mary 
cried and cried again : “ I will stay with you 
for ever; 1 will stay with you, and you shall 
be my sisteroat which the children all 
laughed, and embraced her, “ Now, we shall 
have a royal sport,” said Zerina. She ran 
into the palace, and returned with a little 
golden box, in w'liich lay a quantity of seeds, 
like glittering dust. She lifted of it with 
her little hand, and scattered some grains on 
the green earth. Instantly tlie graK.s began 
to move, as in waves; and, after a few 
moiiieiits, bright rose-bushes started from the 
ground, shut rapidly up, and budded all at 
once, wliile tho sweetest peifuinc filled the 
place. Mary also took a little of the dust, 
and, liaving scattered it, she saw wliite lilies, 
and the most variegated jiiuks, pushing up. 
At a signal from Zerina, tlie flowers disap¬ 
peared, and others rose in tlieir room. 
“ Now,” said Zerina, “ look for something 
greater.” She laid two jiine-seeds in the 
ground, and stanijiod them in sharply witli 
her foot. Two green hushes stood before 
them. “Grasp me fast,” said she; and 
Mary threw her arms about the slender form. 
She felt herself borne upwards; for the ti'ees 
were springing under them with the greatest 
speed ; the taU pines w'aved to and fro, and 
the two children held each other fast em¬ 
braced, swinging this way and that in the 
red clouds of the twilight, and kissed each 
other ; while the rest were climbing up and 
down the trunks w'ith quick dexterity, x>ush- 
ing and teazing one another wiUi loud 
laughter when they met; if any one fell 
down in the press, it flew through the air, 
and sank slowly and surely to the ground. 
At lengtli Maty was beginning to be fright¬ 
ened ; and the other little child sang a few 
loud tones, and the trees again sank down, 
and set them on the ground as gradually as 
they had lifted them before to the clouds. 

They next went througli the brazen door 
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of the palace. Here many fair women, 
elderly and young, were sitting in the round 
hall, partaking of tlie fairest fruits, and 
listening to glorious invisible music. In the 
vaulting of the ceiling, palms, flowers, and 
groves stood painted, among which little 
figures of children wei’e sporting and winding 
in every graceful posture ; and with the 
tones of the music, the images altered and 
glowed with the most burning colours ; now 
the blue and green were sparkling like radiant 
light, now these tints faded back in paleness, 
the purple flamed up,nnd tlu^gold took fire; 
and then the miked chiidren soeined to be 
alive among the flower-garlands, and to draw 
breath, and emit it through their ruby- 
coloured lips ; so that by fits you could see 
the glance of their little white teeth, and the 
lighting up of tlieir azure eyes. 

Fi'om the hall, a stair of hveass led down 
to a. suhterraneari clnnnher. Here lay much 
g-old and silver, an<l precious stones of every 
hue slione out h(‘tvvecu them. Strange vessels 
stood along the walls, and all seemed filled 
with cosily things. 'Fhe gold was >vovked 
into many forms, and glittered with the 
friendliest red. Many little dwarfs were 
busied sorting the pieces from the heap, and 
putting them iu the vessels; others, hiyich- 
l)iickod, and bandy-legged, wdth long red 
noses, ^vere tottering slowly along, lialf-bpiit 
to the ground, iiuiler full sacks, which they 
boro as millers do their grain; and, with 
much panting, shaking out the gold-dust on 
the ground. Then they darted awkwardly 
to the right and left, and caught the rolling 
balls that w^ere like to run aw'ay; and it 
happened now and then that one iu his 
eagerness overset the other, bo that both fell 
heavily and clumsily to the ground. They 
made angry faces, and looked askance, as 
Mary laughed at their gestures and their 
ugliness. Uehiad them sat an old crumpled 
little man, w'hom Zeriiia reverently greeted; 
he thanked her witli a grave inclination of 
hjs head. Ho held a sceptre in his hand, 
and wore a crown upon liis brow, and all 
the other dwarfs appeared to i^egard him as 
tJicir master, and obey his nod. 

What more wanted ? ” asked he, with a 
surly voice, as the children c^me a little 
nearer* Mary was afraid, and did not speak; 
but her companion anHwei*ed, they were only 
come to look about them in the chambers. 

Still your old child’s tricks ! ” replied the 
dwarf: Will tliei*e never be an end to 

idleness?” With this, he turned again to 
his employment, kept his people weighing 


and sorting tlvs ingots; some he sent away 
on errands, some he chid i^ith angry 
tones. 

“ Who is the gentleman ? ” said Mary. 

^‘Our Metal-Prince,” I'eplied Zeriua, as 
they walked along. 

They' seemed once more to i*each the open 
air, for they were standing by a lake, yet no 
sun appealed, and they saw no sky above 
their heads. A little boat received them, 
and Zerina steered it diligently forwards. 
11 shot rapidly along. On gaining the middle 
of the lake, th»^ stranger saw that multitudes 
of jiipes, channels, and brooks, w^re spreading 
from the little sea in every direction- ‘‘These 
w'aters to the right,” said Zerina, “ flow 
beneath your garden, and thi*^ is wdiy it 
blooms so freshly ; by the other side we get 
dow'n into the great stream.” On a sudden, 
out of all the channels, and from every r|narter 
of the lake, came a crow’^d of little children 
swimming np; some wore garlands of sedge 
and water-lily ; some had red steins of coral, 
^othcre were blowing on crooked Khells ; a 
tnnmltuons noise echoed merrily from the 
dark shores; among the children might be 
seen the fairest women sporting in the waters, 
and often several of the children sprang about 
some one of them, and wdtli kisses hung 
upon her neck and shoulders. All saluted 
the atrangers ; and those steered unw^ards 
through tile revelry out of the lake, into a 
little river, wdiich gx’ow narrower and nar¬ 
rower. At last the boat came aground. The 
strangers took their leave, and Zerina knocked 
against the cliiF. This opened like a door, 
and a female fomi, all red, assisted them to 
mount. “ Are you all brisk here ? ” imjuired 
Zerina. 

They are just at work,” replied the other, 
“ and hapj)y as they could Avish ; indeed, the 
heat is very pleasant.” 

They went np a winding stair, and on a 
sudden Mary found herself in a most resplci^- 
dent hall, so that, as she entered, her eyes 
Avore dazzled by the radiance. I'lame-coloured 
tapestry covered the AA’alls Avith a purple 
gloAv ; nnd when her eyo had giown a little 
used to it, the stranger saw, to her astonish¬ 
ment, that, in the tapestry, there were figures 
moving up and doAvn in dancing joyfulriess ; 
in form so beautiful, and of so fair pro¬ 
portions, that nothing could be seen more 
graceful; their bodies Avere as of red crystal, 
so that it appeared as if the blood were visible 
within them, flowing and playing in its 
courses. They smiled on the stranger, and 
saluted her with various bows; but as Mary 
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was about approaching nearer them, Zerina 
plucked her sharply back, crying: Thou 
wilt burn thj'^self, my little Maiy, for the 
whole of it is fire.” 

Mary felt the heat, ‘‘ Why do the pretty 
creatures not come out,” said she, and play 
with us?” 

“ As thou livest in the Air,” reidicd the 
other, so are they obliged to stay continually 
in Fire, and would faint and languish if tliey 
left it. Look now, how glad they are, how 
they laugh and shout; those down below 
spread out the fire-floo<ls every where beneatli 
the earth, and thereby the flowers, and 
fruits, and wine, are made to flourish ; these 
red streams, again, are to run beside tlie 
brooks of water; and thus the fiery cit*a- 
turcs are kept ever busy and glad. But 
for thee it is too hot here ; let us return to 
the garden.” 

In tlie garden, the scene had changed since 
they left it. I'lie moonshine was lying on 
every flower ; the birds were silent, alid the 
children were asleep in coinjdicatcd groiij^s, 
among the green groves- Mary and licr 
friend, however, did not feel fatigue, but 
walked about in the warm summer night, in 
abundant talk, till morning. 

When the day dawned, they refreshed 
themselves on fruit and milk, and Mary said: 

Suppose we go, by way of change, to tlie 
firs, and sec how things look there?” 

“ With all my heart,” replied Zerina ; 
“ thou wilt see our w^atchmen, too, and they 
will surely please thee ; they arc standing 
up among the ti*ees on tlie mound.” I'he 
two proceeded through the flower garden by 
pleasant groves, full of nightingales; then 
they ascended a vine-liill; and at last, after 
long following the windings of a clear Ijrook, 
arrived at the firs, and the height which 
bounded the domain. IIow' does it come,” 
said Mary, “ that we have to walk so far 
l^ere, when, without, the circuit is so narrow^?” 

I know not,” said her friend ; ‘‘ but so 
it is.” 

They mounted to the dark firs, and a chill 
wind blew' from without in their faces; a 
haze seemed lying far and wddo over the 
landscape. On the top were many strange 
forms standing; wnth mealy, dusty faces; 
their mis-shapen heads not unlike those of 
white owls; they were clad in folded cloaks 
of shaggy wool; they held umbrellas of 
curious skins stretched out above tkeni; and 
they waved and fanned themselves inces¬ 
santly with large bat’s wings, which flai-ed 
out curiously beside the woollen roquelaures. 


“ I could laugh, yet I am frightened,” cried 
Mary. 

These are our good trusty watchmen,” 
said her playmate; “they stand here and w'ave 
their fans, that cold anxiety and inexplicahlc 
fear may fall on every one that attempts to 
ajiproach us. They are covered so, because 
without it is now cold and rainy, which they 
cannot bear. But snow, or wind, or cold air, 
never reaches down to us; here is an ever¬ 
lasting spring and summer : yet if these poor 
people on the top were not frequently relieved, 
they would certoinly perish.” 

“But who are you, then?” said Mary, 
W'hile again descending to the flow'ery frag¬ 
rance ; “or have you no natne at all?” 

“ We are called the Elves,” replied the 
friendly child ; “ people talk about us in the 
Earth, as 1 have heard.” 

They now perceived a niighty bustle on 
the green. “ The fair Bird is come ! ” cried 
the children to them : all hastened to the hall. 
Here, as they ai^proached, young and old 
were crowding over the threshold, all sliout- 
ing for joy ; and from within resounded a 
triumphant peal of music. Having entered, 
they perceived tlie vast circuit filled with the 
most varied forms, and all Avere looking up¬ 
wards to a large Jiird with glancing plumage, 
that was sw’eepiiig slowly round in the dome, 
and ill its stately flight describing many a 
circle. The music sounded more gaily than 
before ; the colours and lights alternated more 
rapidly. At last tlie music ceased ; and the 
Bird, witli a rustling noise, floated down upon 
a glittering crown that liung hovering in air 
under the high wdndovr, by which the hall 
was lighted fiom above. His plumage w'as 
purple and green, and shining golden streaks 
played through it; on liis head there w’aved 
a diadem of feathers, so resplendent that they 
glanced like jewels. His bill was red, and 
his legs of a glancing blue. As he moved, 
the tints gleamed througli each other, and 
the eye w^as chaimed wdth their radiance. 
His size w^as as that of an eagle. But now 
he opened his glittering beak ; and sweetest 
melodies came pouring from his moved bi’east, 
in finer tones than the love-sick nightingale 
gives forth ; still stronger rose the song, and 
streamed like floods of Light, so that all, the 
very children themselves, were moved by 
it to tears of joy and rapture. When he 
ceased, all howled before him ; he again flew 
round the dome in circles, then darted through 
the door, and soared into the light heaven, 
where he shone far up like a red point, and 
then soon vanished from their eyes. 
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Why are ye all so glad ?” inquired Mary> 
bending to her fair playmate, who seemed 
smaller than yesterday. 

The King is coming ! ” said the little 
one ; ^‘many of us liave never seen liim, and 
whithersoever he turns his face, there is 
happiness and mirth; we have long looked 
for him, more anxiously than you look for 
spring when winter lingers with you ; and 
now he has announced, I>y his fair herald, 
that ho is at hand. This wise and glorious 
Bird, that has been sent to us hy the King, 
is called Phmnix ; he dwells far off in Arabia, 
on a tree, which there is no other that re- 
sombics on Earth, as in like manner there is 
no second Phmnix. When he feels himself 
grown old, he builds a pile of balm and in- 
Odense, kindles it, and dies singing ; and then 
from the fragrant ashes, soars up the re¬ 
newed nioenix with imlessened beauty. It 
is seldom he so wdngs his course that men 
behold him ; and wlien once in centuries this 
does occur, they note it in their annals, and 
expect remarkable events. But now, my 
friend, thou and 1 must part; for the sight 
of the King is not permitted thee,” 

^riien the lady wdth the golden robe came 
througJi the throng, and beckoning Mary to 
lier, le<l her into a sequestered walk. Thou 
must leave us, my dear child,” said she ; 
‘•'the King is toindd his court here for twenty 
years, perhaps longer ; and fruitfulness and 
blessings will spread far over the land, Imt 
chiefly Jiere beside ns ; all the hrooks and 
rivulets will become more hountiful, all the 
fields and gardens richer, the wine more 
genei*ons, the meadows more fertile, and the 
woods more fresli and green ; a milder air 
will blow, no hail shall hurt, no flood sluill 
threaten. Take this ring, and think of us: 
but beware of telling any one of our exis¬ 
tence ; or we must fly this land, and thou and 
all around will lose the ha})piriess and blessing 
of our neighbourhood. Once more, kiss thy 
playmate, and farewell.” They issued from 
*the walk ; Zerina wept, Mary stooped to 
embrace her, and they parted- Already she 
was on the narrow hri<lge ; the cold air was 
blowing on her back from the firs; the little 
dog barked with all its might, and rang its 
little bell; she looked round, then hastened 
over, for the darkness of the firs, the bleak¬ 
ness of the ruined huts, tlie shadows of the 
twilight, were filling her with terror. 

‘‘ What a night my parents must have had 
on my account!” said she within herself, as 
she slept on the green ; ‘‘ and I dare not tell 
them where I have been, or w^hat wonders I 
VoL. I, 


have witnessed, nor indeed would they believe 
me,” Two men passing by saluted heif, and 
as they Avent along, she heard them «ay: 
** What a pix'tty girl 1 Where can she come 
from?” With quickened steps she sp- 
])roached the house : but the trees which 
were liaiiging last night loaded with fruit, 
were now atandiiig dry and leafless; the 
house was differently painted, and a new 
barn had been built beside it. Mary was 
amazed, and thought she must he dreaming. 
Til this peiqilexity she opened the door ; and 
behind the table sat her father, between an 
unknown woman and a stranger youth. 
“ flood God ! Father,” cried she, where is 
my mother ? ” 

Thy mother! ” said the woman, with a 
forecasting tone, and sprang towards her: 
‘‘Ha, tlioii surely canst not—Yes, indeed, 
indeed thou art my lost, long-lost dear, only 
Mary!” She had recognised her hy a little 
brow'll mole beneath the chin, as well as by 
her eyes and shajie. All embraced her, all 
were moved with joy, and the parents wept. 
Mary was astonished that she almost reached 
tcj lier father’s stature; and she could not 
understand how her mother had become so 
changed and faded; she asked the name of 
the stranger youth. It is our neighhouris 
Andres,” said Martin. ‘‘ IIow' oomest thou 
to ns again, so inu?xpectcdly, after seven long 
years? Whore hast thou been? Why didst 
thou never send us tidings of thee ?” 

Seven years !” said Mary, and could not 
order her ideas and recollections. “Seven 
whole years?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Andres-^ laughing, and 
shaking herfrustfiilly by the hand; “1 have 
w'lni the race, g<»od Mary ; I w^as at the pear- 
tree and back again seven years ago, and 
thou, sluggish creature, art but just re¬ 
turned ! ” 

, They again asked, they pressed her; but 
retneinbeidng lier instruction, she could 
answer nothing. It was they themselves 
chiefly that, by degrees, shaped a story for 
her : How, having lost her way, she had 
been taken up by a coacli, aud carried to a 
strange remote part, where she could not give 
the people any notion of her parents’ resi¬ 
dence ; how she was conducted to a distant 
town, where certain worthy persons brought 
her uj>, and loved her; how they had lately 
died, and at length she had recollected her 
birth-]>lace, and so returned. “No matter 
how it is!” exclaimed her mother ; “enough, 
that we have thee again, my Utile daugh^r, 
ray own, my all!” 
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Andres 'wedted sapper, and Mary oon}d 
not be at borne in any thing she saw. The 
honse seemed small and dark; she felt 
astonidked at her dress, which was clean and 
nmpK but appeared quite foreign; she looked 
at the ling on her finger, and the gold of it 
glittered strangely, enclosing a stone of bum^ 
ing red. To her father's question, she re¬ 
plied that the ring also was a present from 
her benefactors. 

I9ie was glad when the hour of sleep 
arrived, and she lihstened to her bed. Next 
meming she felt mutdi more collected; she 
had now arranged her thoughts a little, and 
could better stand the questions of the people 
in the village, all of whom came in to bid her 
welcome. Andres was there too with the 
earliest, active, glad, and serviceable beyond 
all others. The blooming maiden of Mteen 
had made a deep impression on him ; he bad 
passed a sleepless night. The people of the 
castle likewise sent for Mary, and she had 
once more to tell her stoiy to thorn, which 
was now grown quite familiar to her. The 
old Count and his Lady were surprised at 
her good breeding; she was modest, but not 
embarrassed; she made answer courteously 
in good phrases to all their questions; all 
fear of noble persons and their equipage had 
passed away from her ; for when she nioa- 
eured these halls and forms by the wonders 
and the high beauty she had seen with the 
Elves in their hidden abode, this earthly 
splendour seemed but dim to her, tlic presence 
of men was almost mean. The young lords 
were charmed with her beauty. 

It was now Fehruaiy. The twes were 
budding earlier than usual; the nightingale 
had never come so soon ; the spring rose 
fairer in the land than the oldest men could 
recollect it. In every quarter, little brooks 
gushed out to irrigate the pastures and 
meadows; the hills seemed heaving, the vines 
rose higher and higher, the fruit-trees blos¬ 
somed as they had never done; and a swell¬ 
ing fragrant blessedness hung suspended 
heavily in rosy clouds over the scene. All 
prospered beyond expectation ; no rude day, 
no tempest injured the fruits; the wine 
flowed blushing in immense grapes; and the 
inhabitants of the plaee felt astoni^ed, and 
were captivated as in a sweet dream. The 
next year was like its forerunner ; but men 
had now become accustomed to tl^ marvel¬ 
lous. In autumn, Mary yielded to the 
pressing entreaties of Andns and her parents; 
she was betrothed to ^im, and in winter they 
were married. w 


She often thought wdth inward longing of 
her residence briiind tlie fir-trees; she con¬ 
tinued serious and still. Beautiful as all that 
lay around her was, she knew of something 
yet more beautiful; and from tlie remem¬ 
brance of this, a faint regret attuned her 
nature to soft melancholy. It smote her 
painfully when her father and mother talked 
about the gypsies and vagabonds, tltat dwelt 
in tlie dark spot of ground. Often she was 
on the point of speaking out in defence of 
those good beings, whom she knew to be the 
benefactors of the land ; especially to Andres, 
who appeared to take delight in nealously 
abusing tiiem: yet stiU she repressed tlie 
word tliatwas struggling to escape her bosom. 
So passed this year; in the next site w'as 
solaced by a little daughter, wOiom she named 
Elfrida, thinking of the designation of her 
friendly Elves. 

The young people lived with Martin and 
Brigitta, the house being large enough for 
all; and helped their parents in conducting 
their now extended husbandry. The little 
Elfrida soon displa^'ed peculiar faculties and 
gifts ; for she could walk at a very early 
age, and could speak perfectly before slie iva i 
a twelvemonth old ; and after some few years, 
she had become so wise and clever, ami of 
such wondrous beauty, that all people re¬ 
garded her with astonishment; and her 
mother could not keep awaj'' the thought 
that her child resembled one of those sliining 
little ones in the space behind the Firs. 
Elfrida cared not to be w'ith other childmu ; 
but seemed to avoid, with a sort of horror, 
their tumultuous ainuseinenta, and liked best 
tf» bo alone. She vrould then retire into a 
collier of tlie garden, and read, or work dili¬ 
gently with her needle ; often also you might 
see her sitting, as if deep sunk in thought; 
or riolently walking up and down the alleys, 
speaking to herself. Her parents readily 
allowed her to have her will in these tilings, 
for she was healthy, and waxed apace; only 
her strange sagacious answers and obserra-' 
tions often made them anxious. “ Suoh 
wise children do not grow to age,” her grand¬ 
mother, Brigitta, many times observed; 
‘*they are too good ft>r this world; the 
child, besides, is beautiful beyond nature, 
and will never find its proper place on 
Earth.” 

The little girl had this peculiarity, that 
she was very loath to let herself he served by 
any one, but endeavoured to do every thing 
herself. She was almost the earliest riser in 
the house; she washed herself carefully, and 
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di'dssed without assistance: at night she was 
equally careful; slie took special heed to 
jiack up her clothes and washes with her own 
liands, allowing no one, not even her mother, 
to meddle with her articles. The mothfsr 
humoured her in this caprice, not thinking 
it of any consequence. But what was her 
astonishment, when, happening one holiday 
to insist, regardless of Elfrida’s tears and 
screams, on dressing her out for a visit to tlie 
castle, she found upon her breast, suspended 
by a string, a piece of gold of a strange form, 
which she directly I'ecognized as one of that 
sort she had seen in such abundance in the 
subterranean vault! The little thing was 
greatly frightened, and at last confessed tlrat 
she had found it in the garden, and as she 
liked it much, had kept it carefully: she at 
the same time prayed so earnestly and press* 
ingly to have it Itack, that Mary fastened 
it again on its former place, and, full of 
thoughts, went out, with her in silence to 
the castle. 

Sidewards from the farm-hoii^. lay some 
offices for tlio storing of produce and imple¬ 
ments ; and behind these there was a little 
green, with an old grove, now visited by no 
one, as, from the new arrangement of the 
buildings, it lay too far from the garden. In 
this solitude, Klfrida delighted most; and it 
occurred to nol>ody to interrupt her here, so 
that frequently her jiarents did not see her 
for half a day. One afternoon her mother 
chanced to he in these hnildings, seeking for 
some lost article among the lumber, and she 
noticed that a beam of light was coming in, 
through a chink in the wall. She took a 
thought of looking through this aperture, 
and seein.g what her child was busied with ; 
and it happened that a stone was lying loose, 
and could he jmshed aside, so that she ob¬ 
tained a view right into the grove. Elfrida 
was sitting there on a little bench, and beside 
her the well-known Zerina ; and the children 
weiv playing and amusing one anotlier in the 
kindliest unity. The Elf embraced her 
beautiful companion, and said mournfully: 
“Ahl dear little creature, as I sport with 
thee, so have I sported with thy mother, 
when she was a child ; hut you mortals so 
soon grow tall and thoughtful I It is very 
hard: wert thou but to he a child as long as 
I!’* 

Willingly would 1 do it,” said Elfrida; 
** but they all say I shall come to sense, and 
give over playing altogetlier; for I have great 
gifts, as they think, for growing wise. Ah I 
and then 1 shall see thee no more, tikou dear 




Zerina! Yet it is with us, as with the 
tree flowers: how glorious the hloaauiaciiag 
apple-tree, with its red hnrsting hudsl It 
looks BO stately and hTOad, and every ome 
that passes*under it thinks, surely eomething 
great will come of it; then the sun grow* 
hot, and the buds come joyfully forth; but 
the wicked kernel is already there, which 
pashes off and casts away the fair flower's 
dress ; and now, in pain and waxing, it can 
do nothing more, but must grow to fmit in 
harvest. An apple, to he sure, is pretty and ^ 
refreshing; yet nothing to the blossom, of 
spring. So is it also with us mortals: Z am 
not glad in the least at gi’owing to he a tall 
girl. Ah! could I but once visit you! ” 

** Since the King is witli us,” said Zerina, 
'^it is quite impossible.; but 1 will come to 
thee, my darling, often, often, and none, shall 
see me either here or there. 1 will pass in¬ 
visible through the air, or fly over to thee 
like a bird: Oh! we will he much, much 
together, while thon art still little. What 
can T do to please thee?” 

“Thou must like me very dearly,” said 
Elfrida, “ as 1 like thee in my heart: but 
come, let us make another rose.” 

Zerina took the well-known box from her 
bosom, threw two grains from it on the 
ground; and instantly a green hurii stood 
before them, with two deep-red rosea, bending 
their heads, ns if to kiss each other. The 
children plucked them smiling, and the bosh" 
disappeared. “O that it would not die so 
soon! ” said Elfrida; “ this red child, this 
wonder of the Earth 1” 

“ Give it me here,” said the little Elf; then 
breathed thrice upon the budding rose, and 
kissed it thrice, “ Now,” said she, giving back 
the rose, “ it will continue fresh and bloom¬ 
ing till winter.” 

“I will keep it,” said Elfrida, “as an* 
image of thee; 1 will guard it in my little 
room, and kiss it night and morning, as if it 
were thyself.” 

“ The sun ft setting,” said the other, “ I 
must home.” They embraced again, and 
Zerina vanished. 

In the evening, Mary clasped her child to 
her breast, with a feeling of alarm and vene¬ 
ration. She henceforth allowed the good 
little girl more lilwrty than formerly ; and 
often calmed her husband, when he came to 
search for the child; v^ich for some time he 
was wont to do, as her retiredness did not 
please him, and he feared that, in the end, it 
might make her silly, or even petvert hear 
understanding. The mother often glided to 
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the chink; and almost always found the 
bright Elf beside her child, employed in 
sport, or in earnest conversation. 

“Wouldst thou like to inquired 

Zerina, once. * 

‘*Oh, well! How well! ” replied Elfrida ; 
and the fairy clasped her mortal jdaymate in 
her arms, and mounted with her from the 
ground, till they hovered above the grove. 
The mother, in alarm, forgot herself, and 
pushed out her head in terror to look after 
them ; when Zerina, from the air, held 
up her finger, and threatened, yet smiled ; 
then descended vrith the child, enil)raced her, 
and disappeared. After this, it happened 
more than once that was observed by 
her; and every time, the shining little crea¬ 
ture shook her head, or threatened, yet with 
friendly looks. 

Often, in disputing with her husband, 
Mary had said in her zealThou dost in¬ 
justice to the poor people in the hut! ’’ But 
when Andrea pressed her to explain why she 
differed in opinion from the whole village, 
nay, from his Lordship himself; and how 
she could understand it better than the whole 
of them, she still broke off embarrassed, and 
became silent. One daj^ after dinner, Andres 
grew more violent than ever; and maintained 
that, by one means or another, the crew must 
be packed away, as a nuisance to the coun¬ 
try ; when his wife in anger said to him : 

Hush! for they are benefactors to tlicc and 
to every one of us.” 

** Benefactors! ” cried the other in astonish¬ 
ment : “ These rogues and vagabonds ! 

In her indignation, she was now at last 
tempted to relate to him, under promise of 
the strictest secrecy, the history of her youth : 
and as Andres at every word grew more in¬ 
credulous, and shook his head in mockery, 
.she took him by the hand and led him to the 
chink : where, to Ills amazement, lio beheld 
tfee glittering Elf sporting with liis child, 
and caressing her in the grove. He knew 
not what to say; an exclamation of astonish¬ 
ment escaped him, and Zerina raised her eyes. 
On the instant she grew pale, and trembled 
violently; not with friendly, but with indig¬ 
nant looks, she made the sign of threatening, 
and then said to Elfrida: Thou eanst not 
help it, dearest heart; but they will never 
learn sense, wise as tliey believe themselves.” 
She embraced tlie little one wkli stormy 
haste; and then, in the shape ot a raven, 
flew with hoarse cries over the garden, to¬ 
wards the Firs. 

In the evening, ihe little one was very 


still, she kissed her rose with tears; Mary 
felt depressed and frightened, Andres scamely 
spoke. It grew dark. Suddenly there went 
a rustling through the trees; birds flew to 
and fro with wild screaming, thunder was 
heanl to roll, the Earth shook, and tones of 
lamentation moaned in the air. Andres and 
his wife had not courage to rise; they 
shrouded themselves within the curtains, and 
with fear and trembling awaited the day. 
Towards morning it gi’ew calmer ; and nil 
was silent when the Sun, with his cheerful 
light, rose over the wood. 

Andres dressed hhnwdf, and Mary now 
observed that the stone of the ring upon her 
finger had become quite pale. On opening 
the door, the sun shone clear on their faces, 
but the scene around them tliey could scarcely 
recognise. The freshness of the wood was 
gone ; the hills were shrunk, the brooks were 
flowing languidly with scanty streams, the 
sky seemed gray; and when you turned to 
the Firs, they were standing there, no darker 
or more drearj' than the other trees. The 
huts behind them were no longer frightful; 
and several inhabitants of the village came 
and told about the fearful niglit, and how 
they imd been across the spot where the 
gypsies had lived ; Imw these people must 
have left the place at last, for their Imts 
were standing empty, and within had quite 
a common look, just like the dwellings of 
other poor people : some of their househobl 
gear was left behind. 

Elfrida in secret said to her motlier: “ I 
could not sleep last night; and in my fright 
at the noise, 1 was ])raying from the bottom 
of my heai't, when the door suddenly opened, 
and my playmate entered to taktJ leave of 
me. She, had a travelling-pouch slung round 
her, a hat on her head, and a large staff' in 
her hand. She was very angry at thee : 
since on thy account she had now to sufler 
the severest and most painful piinislimeuts, 
as she had ahvays been so fond of thee ; for 
all of them, she said, were very loath to leave 
this quarter.” 

Mary forbade her to speak of this; and 
now the ferrymen came across the river, and 
told them now wonders. As it was growing 
dark, a stranger man of large size had come 
to him, and hired his boat till sunrise ; and 
with tliis condition^ that the boatman should 
remain quiet in his house, at least should not 
cross the threshold of his door. “I was 
frightened,” continued the old man, ‘‘and 
the strange bargain would not let me sleep* 
I slipped softly to the window, and look^ 
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towards the river. Great clouds were driv¬ 
ing restlessly through the sky, and the 
distant woods were rustling feaifully; it was 
as if my cottage shook, and moans and lamen¬ 
tations glided round it. On a sudden I per¬ 
ceived a white streaming light, that grew 
broader and broader, like many thousands of 
falling stai's; sparkling and waving, it pro¬ 
ceeded forward from the dark Fir-ground, 
moved over the fields, and spread itself along 
towards the river. Then 1 heard a tramp¬ 
ling, a jingling, a i)UKtUng, and rushing, 
nearer and nearer ; it went forwards to my 
boat, and all stept into it, men and women, 
as it seemod, and children ; and the tall 
stranger ferried them over. In the river 
were by the boat swimming many thousands 
of glittering forms; in the air, w'hite clouds 
and lights were wavering; and all lamented 
and bewailed that they must travel forth so 
far, far away', and leave their Insloved dwell¬ 
ing. The noise of tin* rudder and the water 
creaked and gurgled between whiles, and 
then suddenly there would be silence. Many 
a time the boat landed, and wont back, and 
was again laden; many heavy casks, too, 
they to<jk along with them, w'hich multitudes 
of horrid-looking little fellows carried and 
i-ollod ; whether they were devils or goblins. 
Heaven only knows. Then came, in waving 
brightness, a stately freight; it seemed an 
old man mounted on a small white horse, 
and all were crowding round him. 1 saw 
nothing of the horse but its head; for tlie 


rest of it was oovei'ed with costly glittering 
cloths and trappings: on his brow the old 
man had a crown, so bright, that as he came 
across I tbouglit the sun was risiug there, 
and tlie redness of the dawn glimmering in 
my eyes. Thus it w'ent on all night; I at 
last fell asleep in the tumult, half in joy, 
half ill terror. In the morning all was still; 
but the river is, as it were, run off, and I know 
not how I am to steer my boat in it now.” 

I’he same year there came a blight; the 
woods <lied away, the springs van dry; and 
the scene, which had once been the joy of 
every traveller, W’as in autumn standing 
waste, naked, and bald; scarcely showing 
here and there, in the sea of sand, a spot or 
two where gmss, with a dingy greenness, still 
grew up. The fruit-trees all withered, the 
vines faded away, and the aspect of the place 
liecaiue so melancholy, that the Count, with 
his people, ni'Xt year left the castle, whudl 
in time decayed and fell to ruins. 

Elfrida gazed on her rose day and night 
'with deep longing, and thought of her kind 
playmate; and as it drooped aud withered, 
so did she also liaiig her head; and before 
the spring, the little maiden had herself 
faded away. Mary often stood upon the 
spot before the hut, and wept for the happi¬ 
ness that had departed. She wasted herself 
away like her child, and in a few years she 
too was gone. Old Martin, with his son-in- 
law, retui-ned to the quarter where he had 
lived before. 


MRS. MARK LUKE; OR, WEST COUNTRY EXCLUSIVES. 

BY sins. JOHNftTONE. 


CUABTUll 1 . 

With Ihiuce Muskwa Puckler, and other 
travellers of like note, we hold it a mistake 
io imagine, that — or the prin- 

cij)le of keeping others without a certain pule, 
and boasting of being within it ourselves, 
while we ')nly scramble to gain admittance, 

— is to bo found solely In what is termed 
Fashionable Life, and among persons of high 
station. The Exclusives, properly so called, 

— those who enjoy the privilege of dancing 
in Willis’s Rooms on certain nights, aud 
dining and gaming at Crockford’s, or the 
more select clubs, — form, after all, but 
the inner circle of a concentric series, 
which, somewhat like chain-mail, link 
within link, covers the entire surface of 


British society, .save the few dark depths 
unpenetrated by the feeblest ray of tlie sun 
of Fashion. 

The proper order of Metropolitan Exclusivas 
we accordingly hold to he merely the sun of 
a system confinually revolving with and 
ai-ound that central sphere. Human nature 
is every where tlie same,” say the sages. It 
is hut a difference in mode which exists 

between the Countess of G-, snatching a 

crow-quill fironi a golden standish, and, by 
concurrence of the ]»atronesses, remorselessly 
dashing off the sentence of exclusion whieh 
dooms to disappointment and despair the 

Ilonoiirable'lVlrs. H-and her fair dehuta/iitu 

of the season; and Magg^ Mucklehacket, whO) 
having attained the respectability of dealing 
in haddocks and flounders, in the amplitude 
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of Jier jellow petticoat^ looks disdain on 
draggle-tailed Nance Prawns, who, she con¬ 
temptuously observes, in passing, ‘‘will never 
get aboon the mussSl line.” Property is, as 
in this last case, one element of Exclusivism, 
though it is often the least essential one. 

The aristocratio Exclusives certainly pos¬ 
sess some advantages over the less prominent 
species of the Order. They have both a 
better defined line of demarcation, and a 
much narrower frontier to defend; one 
guarded, too, by many artificial bulwarks, 
unknown in the open champaign, or great 
levels, of society. 

In provincial situations, and even in such 
towns as Bath, York, and Edinburgh, the 
defences are, from natural and obvious 
causes, far less impregnable than in London. 
Again, in localities where there is a class of 
gentry and another of professional jieople, 
the danger of the caste immediately below, 
breaking through the out-works, and either 
sapping and mining, or forcing their way 
forward, is not nearly so great as in such 
places as Birmingham, Liverpool, and Glas¬ 
gow, where the professional section is closely 
dependent upon the commercial division, and 
where there are few or no gentry. But this is 
again counterbalanced by the great traifickers 
^d manufacturers of the trading towns, 
he^ng out the smaller fry of retail dealers 
and tradesmen. 

The Central Exclusives, — those whose 
head-quarters is in the metropolis, possess 
another immense advantage over all provin- 
cialists, from acting in combination and as 
one compact alert body, whose decision is 
law, and whose lav/s are like those of the 
Medes and Persians. The Central Exclusives 
—those of Almacks and the Clubs — form, 
in fact, the liest organized Union in the three 
kingdoms. 

But if it be a mistake to lielicve that 
Bxclusivism is confined to a small section 
among the higher ranks, it is equally so to 
imagine that the Excltisives are a new sect, 
though we confess, they have of late become 
more active aud prominent, from having been 
CHmipelled to stand to their guns by the 
incessant inroads the millionairegy and 
other poachers and unqualified persons. We 
have fto doubt that the body may be traced 
up to the Conquest, when the Norman AJr- 
ehuioea crushed the Baxon pretefiden. < We 
see them distanctly acting in concert ever 
after the BestoratkeT; and in the feign of 
Geojige II., we find from the letters of Horace 
Walpole, (a choice member of the society,) 
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and from other great authorities, that they 
were formally incorporated. Then Was laid 
the foundation of Almacks* Society, and then, 
too, we first perceive the origin of high play 
in the private apartments of the fair leaders 
among the Exclusives. 

Of the Exelusives of the higher caste, we 
have, for some years past, heard quite enough 
through their oracles, the fashionable novels. 
The minor Exelusives, — those of the infinite 
gradations of the middle rank, who occupy 
the smaller towns, and the genteel villages, 
are a more fertile and amusing, as well as a 
more novel subject of study. 

Into the high central class there is clearly 
no forcing a way, though the entrance may 
sometimes be yielded to immense wealth, and 
to brilliant talent, especially if found in foreign 
artists eajiable of adroit flattery; but in such 
small place.s as Bath, militaiy and professional 
Exclusives, and those of the inferior gentry, 
will often be seen to approach and amalga¬ 
mate ; thongh even there the “ moneyed 
interest” is not pemiitted to intrude too 
far, at least not en masse, upon the militaiy 
and aristocratic order. Exceptions which 
may he noted every day, rather confirm than 
disjirove the general itile. Temporary vogue 
will cany a man forward, and in some 
localities a blue or red ribbon, and in others 
an alderman’s chain, will at once invest the 
fortunate wearer with the Brahrainical string, 
and entitle him to the privileges of the highest 
caste in lus immediate neighbourhood. 

Many minor considerations affect the 
principle of Exclusivism. Space is an 
important element. A man who has made 
his fortune hy sugar and mm in Jamaica 
has fewer obstacles to contend with than an 
e<]ually rich distiller or sugar-i-efincr at home. 
The reason is obvious. Numbers in this, as 
in every otlicr condition of human affairs, 
modify the jirinciple of Exclusivism, It can 
act with force and entire independence only 
where peojde arc congregated in considerable 
masses. Hence the London barristers, as a 
body, exclude the inferior order of attorneys; 
while in Dublin and Edinburgh, the coun¬ 
sellors and solicitors, the advocates and W.S.s, 
take their whisky-toddy together on pretty 
familmr and equal terms, agrceing only to 
keep out, to exclude, the tradesmen and shop¬ 
keepers. 

Frofessiottal Exclusivism admits of some 
few exceptions in favour of commerce. A 
msA who deals in bank notes and hills — 
who keeps a money-shop, in short—however 
considered by the higher aristocracy, is 
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always held as an equal by the gentlemen of j of the rector* and the heberdasittr h^ing 
the learned professions, though the military betrothed to the sister of the aurgoon. 

order may frequently question his claims. In brief, we hold that this country is M 
There are two remarkable exceptions allowed thickly studded with Exclusive circles, as is 

among traffickert?. Those who deal in wines the sky with stars in a frosty night; aii4 
and in books, if not quite equal in rank, that the only difference between them, 
come next in order to the professional Ex- nitude and lustre, is frequently delusive* 
clusives of the learned faculties, and arc It would be an endless task to examine 
freely admitted into their society, puriicularly how the circun^iluent, and converging bodies 
if they game and give dinners. Gentlemen of Exclusives affect each other. ThfeirbrCad 
farmers foniied another exception during the distinctions we have pointed out; but thou- 
era of war-prices and yeomanry cavalry; sands of minute ramifications arc to be traced, 
while bakers, butchers, shoemakers, haber- Thus the j^miensions to Exclusivistn am 
dashers, &c. &c. &c., can with difficulty rise locally affected by the town, street, dwelling, 
even by the aid of great wealth and Esquire- aud the floor themof, occupied by an aspirant. 
aJiip, or absolute retircnient from business. I'he pew in cJiurch, in w^hich a fair Ex- 
Thcy may jnirchasc estates, and become elusive in a small town may sit, becomes 

squims, aud many women condition i-elatively as important as the box. of an 

but the way in whicli their money was Exclusive duchess in the Opera-House, 

acquired must exclude at least that genera- Good birth, added to the wealth of CrojBUS, 

tion. Their gold smells of the shop, would not, at this day, sustain for one seai^n 

The wliist-tablc and nuding-rooin Exclu- the jircteusions of a fashionable family who 

sives of such small places as Licdifiebl or lived in the Canongate or Cowgate of Edln- 

Huniiugdon, Dumfries or Inverness, arc' burgh, though hei^e resided the court, the 

often compelled to give way, on account of nobility, and gentry of Scotlaml—and though 

their limited numbers, though no Exclusiv'es the mansions are the same, and the breath of 

whatever are more zealous and clamorous in Heaven smells as woohigly as ever. The 

defending the barriers, than those of small Exclusives of Russell Squam are, in their 

towms blessed with a genteel society.** In rule, quite as rigid against the denizens of 

such localities, the fantastic- tricks of the Thames Street, as are the move brilliant 

Proteus ])riuci])le, become most amusing,— society of Grosvenor Square against theni- 

tlie admission of the curate, and the exclusion selves.* 

of the Hclioolmaster ; the w^elcoiiie to the EA^dushenes^Ry though not a niore fiimly 
poor surgtsoii, and the denial to the rich established principle among W'onien than 

a]>othecaiy ; the all-hail to the gay, iioor men, is certainly more active in its demon- 

half-jiay officer, and the rebufl* to the rich strations with the sox. The status of the 

smart mei'cer, — beget exquisite scenes ; wife is, as in all other cases, fixed by the 

especially wlien the intei’cst is complicated rank of the husband ; but there are many 

by the apothecary liaving mairiod the niece peculiarities ci-eatcd by the present condition 

* No out* can liavo lived long in this world, without 8eo>ng mauy aniufiiug, and even ludicrous iustanci^ of tho 
■\voi’kiu‘^ of this iiiii^chiovons spirit. To pass minor ones, wc ha\o seen ii whole splendid quarter iu a city con¬ 
signed ibr a time to desertion, and ultimately to degmdution, hecauSo a rich dealer in gin Inid bought a palace 
there. The gin was an ubjoctioiiahle article certainly, hut there would, we fear, have been no e^ception even 
for mild, iuiiocont milk, or useful shoos. Some years back, one of those many alfortivo attempts at establislfing 
sociality on equal terms in a proud, provincial city, bad a diverting result. Card, and dancing assemblies were 
*projected, upon theyoo2wr/ of the*, society of Almacks tljo admissions to*l)o granted, in the same manner, hv a 
tribunal of patronesses. The wife of an attorney or W.S. of “ no family,’^ had, of course, *o pretensions, in ner 
own person, to act us one of the Duly patronesses ; hut it was alleged, that through her iutlueiioe with her daughter, 
whose claim from miirriage with a small highland laird confeired a qualification for oflice, she interfered withal! 
elaims, and settled them as she pleased, one dissentient lady being sulhcient to exclude any claimant from so veiy 
seleoi and fashionable a society. Among the blaek-hullecf were the wife, and, consequently, the daughters of a 
medical practitioner, who was, at the same time, a man of ancient family, and a Professor in the University of 
the town. The misfortune of the excluded family was, that their head practised that branch of his pi^ofeaiion 
Cultivated by Dr. Slop ; and no Ilowdie's wife,'^ as his lady was politely designated, could be admitted into the 
Northern Alxnacks !—^that was poz. 

The cose naturally created a mat sensation, particularly in the female and fashionable world. Each lady bad 
her partisans ; and the roiected candidate was so far successful a.? carry her cause to the appellate jurisdietion 
of Almacks Proper—which certainly ought to be the court of final resort. ^ I'ho memoriiils were, no doubt, pro¬ 
perly weighed and considered by that august tribunal, though the decision was got rid of by a blistering side¬ 
wind—a ^eer south-easter; it being declared, that all the parties concerned—the wives and daughters of 
Writers to tlie Signet, Scotch Professors, and small Highland lairds—would bo held equally inadimssiMe to 
Almacks ! The decision, we believe, gave general satismetion. 
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of women in Britain. Thus, the daughter ing grocers in uU Glasgow, lie had been 
of the poor profewional man, or military many years in business, and was all but set 
officer, starving in gentility, looks M'itli scorn, down by the ladies of his neighbourhood as 
not only upon the child of the wealthy trades- a confirmed bachelor, when a i-umour was 
man, but upon every young woman of her suddenly revived, that he only waited the | 
own rank, who, in similar chcuinstanues exjuration of a six inuntlis of mourning, to | 
with herself, ventures to turn her acquire- obtain the hand of Miss Barbara Peoston, 
ments to any useful purpose. The sou of a who had rejected him some seven years 
poor gentleman may, without degradation, before, as neither genteel, nor yot improvealh 
become a tutor, or physician, or clergyman ; lu manners or calUiig. 

but if his daughter should condescend to Tlie mourning was in hoiiunr of an aunt 
l)ecome a governess or music-teacher, she l*y whom tJie young lady had lH*en brought 
inevitably forfeits caste. She may, with up, and whose heiress slie was declared, 
impunity", sink into a dej»cndeiit or a tiKid- Her fortune of ^700 would have been “ a 
eater, or exhibit her beauty and talents upon good something,” to Mr. Mark huke in for- 
the public stage; but, as a teacher of her mer years; now his might almost be called 
own sex, she may be personally respected, a love-match, though the lady, liesides her 
but yet she is socially degraded. To cain actual twAcr, had cunslderablo expectations 
her bread by other modes of female industry from a brother, who, like many of his com- 
is yet worse. It is a cause of reproach to i»atriots, had gone to the West Indies to 

Southey and Coleridge, which one genera- make his fortune, and that done, to die as 

tion will scarce obliterate, that their wives fast as possible, and leave it to his w'cepiug 
w’ere milliners,—^J'oung women wiu>, instead relatives. True, he was young, and might 
of remaining idle, useless, and helpless crea- marry, which his sister w-as indeed conlin- 
ture8,-burden8 u].K»n their relativcsandsfa:iety, usUly hoping ho would, though she probably 
actually exercised their organs of construe- never serntusly doubted the other conclusion 

tiveness x:]>on gau/.e and ribboms, to main- of his liisLury ; an event so common, that in 

tain their personal indcpeudetice and dignity, looking around upon her female acquaintance 
The biographers of Mrs. riiddoiis tliink it witli legacies, it seemed only the ordiuaiy and 
necessary to vindicate her memory from the pro])cr course of nature, 
alarming charge of having been, for a short Tims the lady posscased both fortune ami 
tune, a servant in a quiet gentleman’s family, expectations; and the Trongate had at last 

—the disgrace of smoothing linen or .scrub- the satisfaction of witnessing the consummu- 
bing tables being, to a lovely young female, tion of tbc felicity of Miss Barbara Peaston 
so much greater, it wouM appear, than the and Mr. Mark Luke, 
danger and degradation of the exposed coii- So cajiy as nine o’clock, one fine June 
dition of a strolling player,—it being, no iiioniiiig, Miss Penny Parlanc, a ]>articular 
doubt, so much more difficult to jireserve friend of the bride’s, arrived at the apurt- 
the innate delicacy and projniety of the incnts of Miss Betty Bogle, anothef iiitiniute 
female cliaracter in the kitchen than upon friend, to watch, from the window', the 
the village stage, where the airs and graces chaise roll <»lf with the thrice-blest pair 

the young actress, her doublet and hose, and towards the Palls of Clyde, on their wedding 

bare bosom, may be exposed with impunity to jaunt. 

every bumpkin who can muster a shilling. “Wedding-jaunt, indeed! as wise-like 

These caprices and anomalies of the prin- Mark had staid at home an«r looked after the 
ciple of ExKhisivism have led, us far aw'ay shop,” said the former lady. “He’ll need- 
from the story which suggested the above all his orra ]>ennies to maintain the state of 
observations—one of Excliisivism as it exists Miss Baby, or I’m far mistaken.” 
among the minor orders of the middle class, “ Ye are not far wraug there. Mein ; but 
and as it is modified by their ]ieculiar social as Mrs. Duncan Sniith had a marriage-jaunt, 
condition. Many of our readers will be how could Baby Peaston put ower with less? 
better able to judge <tf the truth of the por- — But oh the chaise is long of maki ng its 
traiture than ourselves, thougli we consider appearance! It’s a Tontine chaise—block 
its faithful resemblanoe, even wherg tlie like- and green. It went first up the street for 

ness is but faintly expsvssed. < the minister, and it’s a strucken hour since 

then, by my watch. Wliat if there sliould 
A-bout Ihe’yeapbf ^tule, 18—, Mr. Mark liave been another blow-up!” 

Luke was consideiibd Sue of the most tliriv- “ So yc heard of the stramash alxmt Mark 
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wanting to have the power of her tocher?— 
the swine had near run through the match. 
It was like to be a dead split upon settle¬ 
ments— ho! he! lie! However, Baby had 
wit in her anger. Seeing better could not be, 
slie came o* will, and took simple Mark iu 
her own hand ; and I doubt not slie’ll make 
her jointure out just as wdl that way as by 
contract.’* 

‘‘ Ay, a bride come to the years of diseiu- 
tion may be expected to act discreetly; — 
but surely something has hindered the cere¬ 
mony.’* 

“ I can’t think Baby is so much older than 
Mark, as they say,” rejoined Miss Btigle ; 
(Baby was only ten years younger;) “though 
when I w^as not the height of that stool, I 
remember her a great flirt at Mr. Skixiechanrs 
singiug school, in the Ram’s-horn Kirk, with 
uiy oldest sister, and just as hig and woman¬ 
like as slie is this day.** 

“ And that will 1 k‘ above thirty years ago,” 
returned the other, in a dry marked tone, 
dropping her eyes. “ I warrant Baby a 
Uuinbartoii youth, any way, and that is well 
known to be six-and-thirty good.—However, 
that’s Mark’s husiness, not ours, — and, no 
donlit, she will have the more sense to 
manage him and liis family:—hut I cannot 
get over my surpiisc that so <dd a friend as 
you, Miss Bogle, were not invited to witness 
the ceremony. Ye liave hcani, no doubt, 
that the great Mrs. Duncan Smith — though 
there was some kind of curtshying acquain¬ 
tance— refused to let her eldest lassie be 
best maiden at the bridal: — Mean and 
pitiful as it was of Baby Poaston to ask that 
small favour at her hand, it was as insolent 
of Madam Smith to I'efuse what never is 
refused. What does tliat woman think licr- 
self, I wonder, that nothing in (llasgow is 
good enough for her? I hud it from a sure 
haiul that her r<uuark was, * If I let my 
daughter he bride’s maid to a grocer’s wife, 
I suppose I must next visit and be visited I>y 
•the grocer. 1 will do no such thing; that 
sort of peojde must l>e kept off from the first, 
— give them an inch, they’ll take an ell.* — 
But surely that’s the chaise now !” 

Both ladies once moi'e started to their feet. 
It was undeniably the Tontine chaise, which 
whirled past as if conscious of the high 
destinies it contained. 

" “ Mr. Luke ! Mr. Luke! ” cried the bride; 
“ do not, I beseech you, look the way of Miss 
Betty Bogle’s windows; there’s Penny Par- 
lane’e grey eyne, 1* m sure, glowering ower 
the blind to spy ferlies.” 


And the bride jerked forward her head 
that the ensconced ladies might have a' satis¬ 
factory view of her wdiito satin hat and its 
snowy “ swaliiig” plumes; and then rolled 
raj>idly away to that mejuorable exaininatiou 
of the Hamilton House Picture Gallery, 
which enabled Mrs. Mark Luke to descant ou 
tlie Pine Arts for fifteen years afterw^ards, 
and lier husband to wonder at her astonish¬ 
ing memory. 

'■'•A white satin hat and ostrich feathers !” 
exclaimed Miss Parhine, throwing herself 
back on her chair,— “ useful, sensible head¬ 
dress, for Mark Luke’s wife ! — Will she go 
behind the counter wi’ them? or have the 
face to put her foot within the Kirk of St. 
John’s de^cked out iu that style, not eight 
months after her aunty’s buriul ?” 

The ladies now proceeded seriatim to tlic 
discussion of tlic extravagant troiissmuy or, 
as they called it, the Wedding jSbw* of Mrs. 
Mark Luke. Some half dozen laced night¬ 
caps, in particular, made by a pattern fur¬ 
tively obtained fiiun the laundress of Mrs. 
DuncHTi Smith, were enough of themselves to 
bring down a visible judgment upon the 
Trongate, and ruin upon the shop and trade 
of Mr. Mark Luke. 

The fair friends w'ere however among the 
very first to pay their compliments to the 
bride upon her return from Cora Linn, and 
afterwards to drink tea with lier. Their 
joint i-eport was, that he was a wonderful 
kind brother tliat Bob Peastoii in Demerara. 
Many a ring and silk gown ho sent his sister, 
of which the very moral had been seen in 
Air. IVinkuin’s window in Argyle Sti^eet, the 
day ))efore. However, they daresayed, “ M ark 
C(»uld stand it ; he had a cajiital husincss, 
and he would need it. Baby had aye boded 
a silk gown, and she was likely to get a 
sleeve.” 

And liere our history, limited in space, 
may leave Mrs. Mark Luke for the next ^en 
yeai's, during which she continued to live 
and to dress as like the Smiths as possible,— 
that is to say, as expensively and finely as 
“ circumstances,” Mark’s “peculiar temper,” 
and her own good sense permitted ; for slie 
was only relatively, not positively, cither a 
fool or extravagant. 

In the meanwliile, Mr. Mark Luke had so 
extended his trade and prospered in all his 
shares, and stocks, and speculations, that he 
was considered a very wealthy man, not only 


* (>tie of tho many terms tlie Scott derive from the 
French. 
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for one in his w-ay but in any way. One of 
his wife’s miseiies was, tliat she never could 
ascertain the actual amount of Mark’s 
fortune. 

Philosophers have said, that human l)einj|»» 
change completely in seven years; but in 
eight, though Mrs. Mark Luke was con¬ 
siderably a difterent woman, she was not 
Iweome wholly new. In nine cases out of 
ten, wives are always genteelcr onA. liai'c more 
taste than their husbands. AVhere the re¬ 
verse holds, we have generally icinarkcd, 
tliat that is an uiicoiufortablo hoasehoUl. 
Mr. Luke’s family followed tlie general rule. 
His lady always nioiv ambitious, move re¬ 
fined, more every thing, was at the end of 
ten years itccome prodigiously inoiv genteel, 
though slid was no longer either ijuite so 
good-looking or half so good-liumouri'd. 'riie 
gradual process of refinemont had been carried 
on chiefly at the small watering-places u liicli 
she frequented. The history of these summer 
lodgings, and the society into wdiicli they 
tlii'ew Mrs. Mark Luke,had w time to )>ur- 
aue it, Would completely show the several 
stages of the progress p.nd polishing of man¬ 
ners among Exclusives in the West. Tliere 
was, first, the he(h\>oui at Gourock, where 
the neighbourhood was vulgar; next, the 
parlour with the bed thrust out of sight into 
a dark closet, g,t Ruseuoatli — decidedly the 
more genteel; next, the airy lodging, of two 
or three apartments at Rothesay ; and lastly 
-^but we have not yet got to Largs. 

The most remarkable incidents of these 
years, were the birth of Marjory Robina; a 
scandalous story about the purhdning of a 
London-made baby’s frock, by an English 
servant of Mrs. lluucan Smith’s, the dis¬ 
missal of the girl, and her reception in the 
family of Mrs. Lulre ; and the death of that 
lady’s brother in St. Kitt’s, of a second attack 
of the yellow fever, without a will, prodi¬ 
giously rich, no doubt of it, and liis sister his 
only heir. Ifis affairs were, however,“in great 
confusion; ” and Mr. Mark tmke thought 
within himself that Mrs. Mark Luke assumed 
fully more consequence fimn the St. Kitt’s 
fortune tlian was needful, until the assets 
were forthcoming. But she was not the less 
Mrs. Mark Luke, and tlie mother of Mysie, 
who was become, at five years old, the very 
apple of Mark’s eye. Her white cheeks now 
powerfully enforced her mother% annual 
pleading for the bracing air of Lai^^s, instead 
of that of GiasgoW, ae even of Oourock, or 
Dunoon, or stiiiy other spot she had ever 
visited l^fore, in quest of health. For why? 


The Smithe had already been two years qt 
Laigs, tvith severe! other genteel Glasgow 
families; and the old haunts were evidently 
falling into comparative neglect and disre¬ 
pute. Mr. Luke, as we have intuiiated, 
deaiiy loved little Mysie; and the child 
being, as wu have said, only five j'ears old, 
and not having yet discovered liow essentially 
vulgar her father and his calling were, loved 
him in return, without abatement of affection, 
cither on account of groceries, china, or 
common crockery, a pr»>fitahle new branch 
which Mark had commeneed, in spite of the 
angry pleading of his lady, for whom it had 
obtained the cognomen f»f the Pigwife among 
the Smiths, and all the lodgere mid bathers 
in rank “ above her.” 

Mark, moreover, loved a quiet life—quiet, 
but busy—-grudging even the few’ hours 
Avhicli his lifbdomailal visit to the coast, kept 
him out of the shop on a Monday morning 
after the regular hour of ojKMiing, 

This state of things brings us to the spring 
and hot siunmcr of which saw Mark 

a Bank Director in Ordinary, and Mrs. Mark 
Luke and her daughter, and confidential 
maid-servant — she who stole the frock, or 
rather tlic jiatteni—set dowm in a lodging at 
IjaigSjand in hourly view of the “ Beautiful, 
lately finished Marine Villa of Halcyon 
Bank.” So it was described in the adver¬ 
tisements, with its “ s]dendid sua-views, and 
well-stocked gai’deii; fruit-trees and bushes 
in full bearing; three-stall stable, and gig- 
housc ; fitted nj> W’ilh hot and cold batlis — 
catacomb wine collar, and a conseiwatory’ 
finished to the glazing.” How often on rainy 
days did Mrs. Mark Luke sigh, and look,— 
peruse that advertisement, and sigh again ! 

The projirietov and late tKiCUfder of Hal¬ 
cyon Bank, was a West Indian planttn’, Ai lio 
bad gone to Deinerara at eighteen, as a book- 
keejicr without a groat, and returned, at 
forty-five, half ruined by the fall of colonial 
produce, to build Halcyon Bank, and lay out 
its grounds. 

In his first fever of eonstructiveness, this 
ruined man had sjiaix'd no pains to complete 
and accomplish the marine viliti, at all points, 
as a permanent residence for a man of fortune; 
but he calculated without his hostess, a nriis- 
tnlco as dangerous as reckoning without the 
host. His best excuse was, that at this time 
he had no such w’oman with whom to reckon. 
Next summer, slie was found in tlie person 
of a young lady from Edlinbuigli, then on a 
visit in Ayr^ire ; and in 1810, she had the 
pleasure of withdrawing him to a mure 
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“eligible neighbourhood." Halcyon Bank, 
though far from perfect as a residence,—-for 
it had but one drawing-room, and that only 
twenty-eight feet by nineteen, — would hare 
been endurable to Mrs. Gengebre, though 
accustomed all her life to a suite of ** recep¬ 
tion room^" save for the society,—tliC horrid 
society of the West I 

Mrs. Geugebre could not decide which class 
of the West-country people was the most 
odious,— the molasses and rum, or the mus¬ 
lin and twist Magnificoes, who looked as if 
they despised Demerara fortunes of .£55,000, 
even when administered by the daughter of 
an Edinburgh advocate—or the Glasgow and 
Paisley shopocraty, and smoll-fry manufac¬ 
turers, who, every season, rushed, in all 
their finciy, domi upon the sea-coast and 
into the water, as if bit by mad dogs ; jostling, 
elbowing, and galling the kibes of their betters. 
There was positively no enduring them, and 
no keeping them off. 

In vain, indeed, had the Exclusives re¬ 
treated, year after year, before the spreading 
shoals of the Huns, who, unlike the herrings 
which lead the bottle-nose whales and por¬ 
poises I’ound the lochs and bays, are always 
led by tlie great fish. From Roseneath the 
comme-il-faut squadron had been beaten back 
to Helensburgh. Hence they retreated, in 
good order, to Rothesay; but the enemy 
advanced by steam. Largs was no sanctuary; 
Arran itself no refuge at lost; and still the 
spring note following that of the cuckoo, was, 
** They come." 

“ Jura would prove no hiding place,”— 
so prophesied Mrs. Gengebre; and if I'csjiec- 
table i)cople fled to St. Kilda itself, thitlier, 
she was morally certain, the ambitious and 
restless canaille would bend tlieir sails. 

“ But what the worse are we ? ” said Mr. 
Gengebre, for the fiftieth time. Mrs. Gen¬ 
gebre had one unfailing argument, and but 
one, suited to her liusband’s understanding, 
in the present reduced state of colonial jiro- 
' duce. 

“ The Worse, Mr. Geugebre ! Do you not 
sec, sir, how these hordes enhance the price 
of every commodity nquisite in a family. 
Butter is a penny a-pound dearer than last 
year; poultry,—hut there is, indeed, no 
buying it: to retain our plain, quiet style of 
living and dressing in this neighbourhood, is 
out of the question. In short, Mr. Gengebre, 
toe eannei afford it.** 

Mr. Gengebre was much stfuek with the 
sudden prudence of his wife. “ It was not,” 
her female coui^n who came fr&tix Edinburgh 
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to assist in the removal, said — “ it was not 
to be planted among such a set, that Anne 
Lennox had sacrificed her youth, beauty, 
and accomplishments to that yellow-brown 
elderly gentleman,—^uot to be planted among 
off-sets of sugar canes and cotton stalks, far 
away from the mfined and polite society to 
which she had always Insen accustoined.” 

The summer of 1816 witnessed, accordingly, 
one of those connected changes perpetually 
going on in society. In that season Mr. and 
Mrs. Bethel set olf from the Marine Parade, 
Brighton, for a tour aitd residence <if some 
duration in Rhenish Geirmany; Mr. and Mrs. 
Winram, in the same week, left their villa 
at Inveresk,Musselburgh,and anived indue 
time in the Marine Poi'ade, Brighton; and 
the proprietors of Halcyon Bank were so 
fortunate as to obtain that “ capital mansion” 
which the Winrams had deserted, and that, 
they were assured, in the face of ten other 
applicants. 

The changes did not stop hci'c. James 
Ilowison, foreman to Walklnshaws and Wal- 
kinshaw, Glasgow, entered the small house 
lately inhabited by Mr. Robert Fumisliins, 
tailor; who took possession, at Wliitsunday, 
of ** that comfortable, airy, roomy, first-fiat, 
consisting of dining-room, parlour, thme 
bed-i-ooms, cellar in the area, and right to 
the common green, — the whole as lately 
occupied by Mark Luke, Esqnirc!” 

Tliough Mrs. Mark Luke thought it was 
taking a very great liberty to lari their 
name through the papers in connexion with 
a flat in the Trongate, there was consolation 
in the Esquire. Meanwhile, our chain is not 
complete in all its links; for Mrs. Mark Luke 
had not yet attained tlic now tenantless 
terrestrial Paradise of Halcyon Bank, the 
ultimate point of her iuhabitivc ambition. 
But she had taken up a position, sat down 
in front of it, and, in military phrase, masked 
it. Mr. Mark Luke had l>ecn contente<^ on 
his frugal wife’s suggestion, of saving a half- 
year’s rent,'to ])ack away his furniture in 
his warehouse ; and Mrs. Mark Lxrico vowed 
in her secret heart that she should never 
return to Gla^ow, to any place less dignified 
than a Square; or, at all events; a street* 
door and “ a house within itself.” 

What were the motives and consequences 
of these connected movements? Mr. and 
Mrs. Bethel of Bethel’s Court saw that thej^ 
rnusi retrench; hut carrying London and 
Brighton haints along wi& them, they alsb 
found that retrenchment was not so easy of 
accomplishment, even in dieapRhenhdt Ger- 
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many, — and were discontented, as a matter enhanced every choi'iu to hei* admiring 
of course. The Winrains had gone to parent. 

Brighton, to be ‘‘nioi*e in the way of their “ You would be a good girl and learn your 
friends,^* — that is, of those who could lielj> Bool well, if papa would take you to 

them to appointments for their sons, and live in that braw, bonny house. My sie, dear?*' 
establishments for their daughters, — and said sly Mrs. Mark Luke, W’ho, years after- 
found themselves as much out of the way wards, wont to remark that, from the first 
of such friends as ever. Tlic late mistivss of sight of the ticket, it was borne in on her 
Halcyon Bank was satisfied for a time, as mind tliat she w^as to live in Ilalyeou Bank, 
she ‘Miad got back to the world/^ But the 11 was somehow — she could not tell how — 
tailor who had taken possession of the late but so it was. The presentiment, in our 
domicile of Mrs. Mark Luke, was charmed opinion, denoted, at legist, the foregone con- 
with so capital a situation for business ; and elusion of worrying or conamin^ Mr. Mark 
the large small family of the Walkin.">haws^ Luke into tlie purchase of tlie marine villa, 
foi'einan were perfectly transported with the which sile was astonished to see so overlooked 
additioufil clbow-j'oom, of one more closet for in tlie market. But noliody could know of 
two more cliilch-en and a wife’s mother, Tlie it, 

Furnishins alone thoroughly enjoyed their The nights of October now looked rousiugly 
removal and ne\v situation. in the illuminated Trongate. The apotlie- 

Fur a time our heroine, Mrs. Mark Luke, cary’s windows flamed ruby, emerald, and 
was tolerably' satisfied with her genteel 
lodging, and with gazing at the ticket among 
the hollies of llalycon Bank, and w'onderiijg 
when that St. Kitt’s attorney’^ would make 
such a remittance as might enable her to lay 
the subject before Murk with cfl*e(‘t. 

The first Sunday' he came down, she led 
him that way, as they took their evening 
walk en families The green i»eas they liad 
at dinner were bought from the person who 
had charge of the house, — “Mot a worm in 
them,” Mrs. Mark Luke remarked ; “ the 
garden certainly' was ]>rodactive, the adver¬ 
tisement told no lie in that; and tlie flowers 
were so fresh and luxuriant. How could 
that fine Edinbui^h lady', AIjs. Geiigebro, 
leave such a paradise ? ” 

“ There’s a worm in eveiy mortal thing, 
niy'doo,” moralized Mark ; “ Ye see Halycon 
Bank and all its beauties could not content 
the craving heart of Mrs. Gengebre, jioor 
woman. 

]Mau n«vcr is, butalM'ays to be blest,— 

“ Hilts, tuts, that’s true in a sense, Mr. 

Luke, and very proper Sabbath night’s dis¬ 
course it is ; but riie who was .not content 
wdth this gem for a summer-place must be 
an unreasonable woman.” 

June, Jfuly% and August passesd, and still 
the ticket shone among the green hollies,— this was not all at once so easily accoin- 
aud still the Luke family, by tacit consent, plished. 

directed their steps thitherward. Mr. Mark Mrs, Mark Luke was, indeed, become a 
Luke would now affectionately lift up little woman of jnaiiy sorrows. There was no 
Mysie to have a peep through the sweet-brier stopping the tongues of Penny Parlane and 
and privet hedges flourishing within tlie Betty Bogle, even when she admitted them 
railings, w-hiJe the exclamatory admiration to her tea-parties — and it was much worse 
of this the ^ when tliey were excluded ; nor yet of depi*e- 

Hok daughter of his house and heart, eating the contempt of the Smiths. It was 


sapphire; Mr. Furnisliinb’ work-shop, with 
its three windows, looked like one huge gas- 
lamp, and Airs. Mark Luke, in the early part 
of the mouth, t>l)taiued a tou n dwelling, wdth 
that great ulyect of ber ambition, a Main 
Door — of which the dignity, iiiciTy appii;- 
ciated on the local scale of gentility, miglu 
be ivckuned about two and a half degrees in 
better fashion than her abandoned “capital 
first flat.” Settled here, she selected some 
new ( arpets, and r/t? some old acquaintances; 
and issued a household edict, that, from that 
day, <111 ]iain of the housemaid’s instant dis¬ 
missal. little My^sie was to be styled “ Mis>s 
Luke.” 

At tlie liouse-warmiiig Mark saw few' of 
the old familiar faces, nor w'ere the new w'hat 
his wife entiiiely approved, — but they were, 
at least, as much in advance of the old set, 
as was her house?. Great ladies have an 
iiucomiiioii advantage over such votaries of 
fashion as our Mrs. Mark Luke. All their 
nohoflics w'ci'e to her somebodies^ in spite of 
herself ; end veiy troublesome soinebodiesy 
too. Kindre<l by blood and marriage it 
was impossible, with Scottish prejudices and 
customs, to get easily rid of; and though 
she readily perceived, that not to be excluded^ 
she must first liecoine rignUy exclusive herself. 
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hard far her, ns slie told her confidential 
maid, to say whether her own relations or 
Mark’s were the most tronblcsome and 
intrusive, ■— now that she, the mother of an 
only girl, of considerable expectations, found 
it necessary, in duty to her child, to move in 
a different sphere. It was so very imper¬ 
tinent and provoking in the Sprot girls, 
Mark’s Saltcoat nieces, to come up to Glas¬ 
gow, when, though obliged to ask them, they 
might have known she did not want them ; 
and then to be aunty-aunU/ing at her at the 
Bairns’ Ball, even while Mra. Dr. Wilson 
AVRs politely talking to her, and while i\I aster 
James was waltzing with Miss Luke.” 

Blit the winttu* campaign was as yet scarce 
ppened. It at first promised fair, though 
i the demon of small ambitions, — li^ whose 
! name, verily, is Legion, was about to play 
! his scurvy tricks, as usual, to Mrs. Mark 
I Luke. In the first years of her married life, 

! the Rev. Dr.-was at the licight of his 

vogue as a preacher, and it ivas about as^ 
difficult to obtain a good jiew in his chnr.di 
in Glasgow, as a pood box at the Italian 
Opera House, in London, in a very full 
hoason; and equally the subject of anxiety 
and ambition io Exchisires. Mrs. Mark Luke 
had sat for some years under a gallery wlicre 
her well furbelowed pelisses, and, undeni.tbly, 
Edinburgh bonnets, were seen to little ad¬ 
vantage. From this eclipse she had, in throe 
years, Avriggled fonvard only two j>e\vR. 
She could not hear^ she told Mr. Luke, where 
she sat, — she should have said she could 
not see, neft be seen. The Luke name had 
been on IheA^acant seat list for all that time; 
and it Avas exceediogly jiroA’^oking not to get 
a proper seat. It w^as so pleasant, too, to 
have a place for a stranger. 

You are lady of your wish at last, good- 
Avife,” said Mark, as he came into diniKir <ine 
day, in a peculiarly bright humoAir. 

^ Ye have bought it!” exclaimed Mrs. Mark 
Luke,her eyes sparkling with pleasure. M ark 
•understood tliis Avell: —Halcyon Bank.” 

“ You have the seats, goodAAnfe.” 

** In the Smiths’ pew if ’’ Mr. Slark Luke 
nodded affinnativoly. The whole pew, 
Mr. Luke?” Noav Mrs. Mark Luke did 
not wish for the whole — slie wanted genteel 
companiunslup. 

‘‘ Only two seats, near the pulpit, for my 
mother and you to hear. I can shift about:. 
—or take the elders’ seat Avhen at the plate.” 

The arrangement did not exactly please. 
— Mark himself, even with all her pains, 
was far from being so polished in manners as 


Mrs. Mark Luke could have wished ; but 
hia ill-dressed vulgar old mother, in her brown 
bombazeens, who spoke so broad Glasgow ? 

-For the Smiths’ sake she would not 

submit to putting such a peAvmate upon them; 
hut it would not do to be rash on this point. 
Mark had his pride too. 

The places in this most enviable pew had 
been those of a Avidow lady and her daughter, 
who had neglected to secure them in time ; 
and first come first served,” Avas the free- 
trade maxim of Mark Luke. 

Mrs. John Smith and Miss Bella should 
have taken their seats l>efore they gaed to 
the Troon,” said he. 

"Went to Ardrossan, Mr. Luke, my dear. 
You know how anxious I am that Miss 
Luke acquire, fi'oui the first, a correct pro- 
nimeiafion, and that no improper word reach 
her oar; — for Avhat do 1 give such w^ages to 
the English girl avc obtained from Mrs. 
Smith’s family — five pounds in the half 
year ? ” 

"Ardrossan he it, good wife ; and bid the 
English lass Avitli the bring ben the 

hotch-potch, for I’m in a hurry to-day.” 

" Hodge-podge, Mr. Ijuke ! ” 

‘^Hocus-j)ocus if ye like*, Mrs. Luke, only 
let us have dinner ; — I’m in liaste and 
pressed with a pow'er of orders from (lumnock 
and Kilmarnock, and the shop standing to 
the dooi* full of carriers.” 

So pleasant to the ears of Mi*s. Mark Luke 
was it to hear of a power of orders, that 
polished as she always was, and pnrist as she 
Avas lately become, she constrained herself 
to overlook any vulgarity of language and 
pronunciation at this time, and to hasten 
dinner. Slie Avas also ahsorlwd by the new 
church-scats. In the course of the summer 
she had frequently seen at l.aigs, her haughty 
and unconscious future ppAv-fellows, the Ex¬ 
clusive Smiths. " Mighty gentry to ho 
sure they Avere, though Miss Penny Parhinc’s 
father remembered old Smith, a broken farmer 
in the parishof Dclap; and it was still knowTi 
to thousands iiiGlasgoAv, that Smith himself 
liad been a clerk b) the Watertwists for 
many sv year, at £(y0 ; ay, and had helped 
himsalf aa'cII, too, or report Avronged him.” 
But all this pmvioua kuoAvledge did not now 
make Mrs. Mark Luke one whit less anxious 
about her first appearance in their pew. Slie 
resoh’^ed to be, and to look as unconscious as 
jiossible — to be neither too haughty nor too 
humble in her bearing; and to shape her 
course by circumstances. She, moreover, 
reserved her new winter pelisse^ and bonnet. 
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with those of Myeie, for the first Sunday on would reeeivu one of the richest intellecUial 
which the Smiths could be expected. treats they had eyer enjoyed, in hearing the 

It must be understood that the Smiths Doctor. Seats were scarcely to be obt^ned ; 
were a family of the first distinction. Their but there was always room, in papa’s pew, 
mother was an East-countiy lady,”—*. e. for friends, who knew how to appreciate 
the daughter of an Kdinburgh writer, — and eloquence:' you know, Maria, Aunt John 
their connexions were all either East-comttry and Bella can diift about among tiie Lukes 
people, or Wett India people. The son was for a day.” 

training for the Scottish bar: — Was it in “Oh, that Mrs. Mark Luke will he the 
the Fates that the skirt of his black gown death of me ! ” exclaimed Maria, laughing, 
might yet bo extended over the naked family-' “ I met her this morning — coming from her 
tree of Mark Luke, and cover tlie defects of marketing, I dare say, poor tiling ; and such 
Miss Myaie’s birth? a set-out! — a black velvet mantle, for all 

The daughters had lieen educated by their the world like a saulie’s cloak, at a funeral.” 
mother’s particular friend, the Madame Cam- “ These are Uie ugly things the fashionable 
pan of the West, whose seminary for young women wear in London this season,” said 
ladies fiourished somewhem about theSauchie the travelled merchant, in his ignorance and 
Hall Hoad. wi^ to please. The young ladies exchanged 

It is to us quite wonderful, how, by hook looks—Maria coloured: w'as it possible that 
or by crook, Mrs. Mark Luke contrived to Mrs. Mark Luke liad taken a leap beyond 
make herself so thoroughly acquainted with them, stolen a march, and forestalled them 
the proceedings, and, indeed, whole internal in fashionable costume ?—So stood the mel- 
econoiny of the Smith family, for as well as ancholy fact. Money, talent, and acti'vity, 
the^' kept her, as Miss Parlaue said, at the will do any thing. 

staff’s end. She knew that on the Saturday The Smiths 'were too prenteel a family to 
preceding the Sunday, on which she ■w'as to l>e tied down by kirk-going bolls. Indepen- 
put on ixer new bonnet, they had a dinner dently of the little fuss and bustle which 
party, and turtle ! and that instead of sherry attended all their movements, it was impos- 
wine, as in other genteel families, Glasgow sihle to get that lazy rascal .Bob out of lied, 
‘punch, styled simply punchy w'as used at or Maria dressed in time ; but they generally 
table,assomethinginfmite]y more fashionable took their places very soon after the service 
and and which, of course, she would had commenced. Tho Lukes, from Mark’s 

have at her next dinner. But poor Mrs. love of punctuality, were still an nnfashion- 
Mark Imke, clever as she -was, did not know ably early family. 

that, minus the turtle, the punch was out of On this eventful morning. Miss Smith was 
placo and thoroughly vulgar. She had mucdi conducted up the passage of the kirk by the 
to learn; and, indeed, in fashionable life, it Liverpool exquisite, and Miss Maria by the 
is Km and learuy so rapid are the shadowy young F4inbuigh barrister, while Mr. Smith 
transitions. -Never, however, was there a followed his portly lady : Bob, “ the rascal,” 
more apt and willitig scholar than our Mrs. was probably still brushing his moustaches 
Mark Luke. at home. Miss Smith, at the pew-door, first 

Among the guests of tiie Smitlis on that paused, to give place to her mother,—^for at 
day, were, as Mrs. Mark Luke understoo<l, a the Belle Jietiro Kstablishment etiquette had 
young advocate from IMinbui^h, who, though been most rigidly enforced—^paused, we have 
he ‘h^ not muck to do at the assizes, might said, and then first tamed her eyes upon the 
probably have still less to call him home; family pew. 

and a Livei-pool merchant of the breed of the G gods, and goddesses, sylphs, gnomes, 
Medici, an ^qnisito of tho oountiiig-house, nixies, pixies, fays, n^'inphs, brownies, meiv 
equally a judge of drygoods and the Fine maidens, and water-kelpies! Spirits of earth. 
Arts. Both were desirable men enougd^ in water, air, or of whatsoever element ye be, 
their respective places, though Miss Smith to whose charge is committed such mighty 
inclined to the cultivated luendiant, and Miss mortal distinctions as refining sugar by the 
Maria admired the literary harrister. Both hogshead, or selling it out hy the ewt, or 
were most fiattored and most happy to be imagine the confusion of this injured house- 
permitted to attend th«. ladies to (diureh next hold, and judge and revenge their cause upon 
mmning; and on Saturday night at twelve the audacious head of Mrs. Mark Luke! — 
fixeoiaely Maria closed her plano^ while Miss that vulgar woman 1 that groeeris vrife I 
Smith “ pledged her honcnir the gentlemen squatted at the head' of papa’s pew her 
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flaming, fashionable silks spread out—'her 
new gilt Bible on the desk — her rings, and 
jewelled watch, and brooches, a-many, glanc¬ 
ing to tlie October sun: — And, oh, horiur of 
horrors I her complacent 6im;^r of recogni¬ 
tion and of lawful po88CS»on,ctoflrmed by the 
l^olite start of Mr. Mark Luke, who rushed 
out to do the honours of the pew to Mra. 
Duncan Smith, and to all the Smith ladies, 
without perceiving, or seeming in the least 
conscious of the dilomma in which they were 
placed by his wife’s unimaginable audacity. 

Here indeed was u shock for a Scottish 
Christian family to sustain npou a Sabbath 
morning—no warning given! 

Miss Smith vowed in her secret heart, 
tliat if her father had the spirit of a —» flea, 
— (slie was only thinking, you know — not 
for the world would she have uttered the 
sliocking word,)—the whole family would 
next w'cek become Epi8CO]>aliaiis, and for 
ever abandon a religious community where 
they had been so monstrously used :—“ There 
was, liesides, a much geuteeler congregation 
in the Chnj>el. She had long widied for an 
of>portiinity to braak off decently from the 
Kirk,—the English service w'as so sublime, 
and the oigan so beautiful! ” 

In the meanwhile, thei'e was no help for 
the misadventure; and the SmithladiesH?m- 
<iescended at last to sit down; Mr. Mark 
Luke, in the exuberance of his politeness, 
taking his jilace edge-ways upon fodr inches 
of sitting-room at the bottom of the bench. 
Rut this show of humility in nothing counter¬ 
balanced the insult and provocation given 
by his wife,ji?aWw (7 up ! and niaiiitainlng her 
position with little Mysie at the head of the 
pew. She even had the elFrontery* poor 
woman, in her fumplo ignorance, to point out 
t(» Miss Maria the psalm at which she was 
liei*self singing away unconsciously, during 
the time of the flurry, as if oitlier psalms or 
jirayers could at tliis time have concerned 
the agitated Miss Smith. 

• Haughtily roltiing her neck, and at the 
same time ludicrously dropping her mouth 
and eyes. Miss Maria exchanged looks with 
her indignant sister, while both at a glance 
seemed to make a rapid inventory and ap- . 
]>raiseroent of Mrs. Mark Imke, and her 
entire set-out. That lady, whatever they 
might think, was not without quickness of 
observation, where her self-love was inter¬ 
ested, nor yet without pride and resentment. 
She now tingled with indignation, but 
shame wus tlie quickly-succeeding feeling: 
for had she not been palpably detected in the 

vulgar practice of singing the psaim 1 Habit 
had been too powerful for fashum; jutt aa 
when she still sometimes mispronounced a 
word, or used an expression of a kind which 
neither the delicate substitute of the L<ad' 
Chamberlain, nor the matron cf the 

JiHiro Establishment could liare sanctioned. 

On perccivmg her blunder, her naturally 
good voice died away to a faint quaver— 

Fino by degrees, and beautifully less ; 
and her Paisley science was never again dis- 

played within the walls of St.-* It 

had been all very well to sing the psohn, 
while she sat witlx her old-fashioned mother- 
in-law, under the gallexy. But now'- , 

Upon the very same principle which Mrs. 
Mark Luke lost her voice, the Smiths ought 
to have recovered theirs,—^for as she puslied 
fonvard they x’ctreated. 

Ml*. Smith would not that week consent 
to become an Episcopalian, ill as ho allowed 
his wife and daughters had been used ; and 
_ the Miss Smiths were consequently compelled 
to delay their convei’sion to the gentecler re¬ 
ligion until they slnmld many; an event 
which Maria thought could not be very far 
off noAv. He Avas, hoAvever, prevailed with 
to sanction the exchange of places in chuiuh 
then negotiating between his wife and the 
family tailor. 

Hero Avas diamond cut diamond fur Mrs. 
Mark Luke! Even the oldest and the most 
sand-blind, and high-gravel blind of the 
crones early gathered on the pulpit stairs^ 
(^terwards rot>sted out, by the way, as a 
VAxlgar feature,) noticed the new ciimsoa- 
covered seat, next the door, on which a hoy 
in the Smith livery had early mounted guard; 
and in ten minutes afterwards, Avhile ali the 
bells of Glasgow w'ero ringing out, up the 
passage marched Mr. Furnishius the tailor, 
and his wife, and Mr. Brown the dyer, and 
his wife, folloAving rank and file in the wake 
or trough of Mrs. Mark Luke’s new amher- 
colouied pelisse, and of her streamei's, fb- 
gairied as the,broad pennant of their new 
peAv 1 Composedly they took their placNss 
by her aide,—first Mrs. Fumishins, then Mrs. , 
Brown i 

Sba saw, she felt that she was heti’ayed, 
insulted, lost! To make the matter worse, 
she could not pretend to deny hut that Fur- 
nishins was a genteel tailor. Did he act 
make tor the Smiths, for her own huahan^ 
and the best in GlasgoAv,—occupy hqx late, 
flat, and send his family to Helewhui^gh In ! 
snnxmer? 

But the dyer!—he, was merely one of old 
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gawM vni 9h«vl«, not of wobs and whole that day, even in a noddy. On the next, 
piecsee ; a men who dipped hia own aelf, •— Mm. Mark Luke pleaded a gum-hoil and 
and who, accordingly, came to cliurch nit sneUed face; ho the tailor and dyer and 
Sunday withhi^ieof all bnea^-hlue, green, their ladies reraained undisturbed in posscs- 
and purple—as if fresh out of the vat. Could sion for her. M re. Mark Luke had never been 
the man not wear mittens 1 three successive Sundays out of church in her 

The caw of the Smiths had Iteen suffi- life; so uptm the third Sunday, iiomeretum- 
diently deplorahle; hut, was ever kirk>goiiig ing sense of duty, and partly, petlini>s, some 
Christian motion so afflicttd about chnrch Ninall longing to see what neu faces, cloaks, 
inatteis as Mrs. Mark Luke? Even thow and bonnets were abroad, prevailed o%er the 
of her sympathizing fellow-Christians nho still lankling feelings of wounded, iiiitated 
railed tlie loudest at the arrogance of the pride. It may be ail very easy for those 
Smiths, thus openly displayed in the face of ladies wlio have parties, and and 

the whole congiugation, could not wholly concerts, and plays, and ojieins to atlend, to 
forbear a sly joke at the mortified appear* avoid tlie ehuieh ; hut our Alls. Mark Luke 
gnce of tlie lady, who in her place of state, vas none of those. There was not at that 
at the head of her new pew, I(M>ked as if time ho much as an occasional lecture u]ion 
placed on a seat of distinction, now generally. Temperance, Plirenolog\, or IScgro Slavery, 
we believe, fallen into desuetude in Xiowdand to lieguile the tedium of tlie week. So she 
chuFches; anciently yclept the Black Stool went to church ; and on that day the dear, 
of Ke})ontanee. young Ihx-tor’* hai)])ened to t lioobC for his text 

Tbeie was not even her respoetahle old those words, 
mothei-ill-law to keep her in countenance. **7*nrfc poeth drift mfion, and a 

She hud manoeuvred that the old lady haughty spirit Ixfote a fnU'' 
should, of her own accord, express a desiie Dr. Chalmers liimself could not have 
to letum to “sit under” woithy, diowsy, handled the subject Iwtter. Airs, laike saw 
dioning Dr.—•, whose “style of language” it was meant for a palpable hit. The tail 
she said, “she con»prehended better than the of Miss Betty Bogle's eve, pointed as plainl,v 

floxy fSiights of that young Doctor, wlio had at a certain ciimscin-iuveicd l>ark seat as 

turned all the leddies* heads.” a lady’H eve with a slight could well 

Even this old lady resented the insult point, 
offered to her offspring, and the bile of Mark Mrs. Alail, Luke vowed in hci secret mind 

was for tlve lirst time faiily heated and to cull ujxm Ihi Doctor’s lady to-inonow, ' 

stirred in his Wife’s quarrels. The Insolent and Ktund her ns to wheihei a new gown of 
conduct of the Smiths would, indeed, evciy l»cst Piinee’s stuff, to cost £h't, or a silvci 
one assured him, have provoked a saint. tearjKit, as a jnesent fiom the ladies of the 
Nothing elw was talked of for tliat week in congregation, would he the most acceptable 
Glasgow,—or, atleai>t,inthel(M|uacioaBcircles trihute to the Dcatoi’a eloquence, 
of Mrs. Mark Luke, and Miss Penny Par- Even Air. Mark laike hhnsedf noticed tlie 
lane, who generously made up a feud with close />rae/fcoZ application of the text; and 
hei friend Mrs. Luke, of some months’ stand- at the end of the seiviee, so dixqdy iinpreswd 
ing, and gave tonflpie loudlj against the was Airs. A1 ark with the disennrso, that she 
Smiths, wherever she went. nodded condc s<*endinglj to Mih. Dyer Brown, 

How was Mis. Mark Luke ever again to and whispered an inquiry aimut her hahj ( 
a]^pear io church?—that was the question, and the mea'^les; and spoke of a pot of ettr- 
If tlie 3miths meditated Lutheranism, sho rant jelly to lie sent to-morrow, 
ruminated as deeply on becoming a Seceder. Ve gods and goddess s! we were hut a few 
Seme very genteel meeting-houees had lately jiages hack invoking j ou to avenge the in- 
heen built In Glasgow, and were filled by jury offered to the illustrious house of Smith, 
very well-dressed cpngregations. To this by what Mark Lnko most vulgarly and 
Mark steadily opposed his veto; and indeed profanely called “ two hottoin-Tooms” lieing 
Mrs. Marie Luke cpuld not, on many ac- granted to him and his wife in the Smiths’ 
oonnis, have serionejiy thought of so retro- pew, in a Presbyterian Kirk 1 Is it of yon, 
grade a movement ;ithc Secedenf'or Volun- or of what other delicate, tricksy, humorous, 
taries beiim decid^y as much Iwlow par, as laughing sprites, that we riiould now inquire, 
tile English Chajttl was above it. —bow it rejoio^ the reins—so to speak — 

On the iumt ^Mujpiday it luckily rained of your ineotpoieal natures to witness tlie 
**cat8 and dogs.” ^o lady coaid stir out kindly gracious humanity, the great humility. 
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of MTps. Mark Xiuke, when she thtu^osr 
deteended to addrftns her neighbour the dyer’s 
wife in open church ? 

If ** the dear Doctor” had hitlicrto been 
considered the first of priests by the ladies, 
« he soon became to Mrs. Mark Luke, the 
greatest of prophets. But that will appear 
in order. 

Fairly set down in her new house and hnr 
new pew, and the first dreadful rebulf sur¬ 
mounted, Mrs. Mark Luke, during this 
winter, worked double tides in making up 
lost way ill the difficult navigation of gen¬ 
tility. She laid her plans well; she gave 
excellent diimers, and did not turn her com¬ 
pany out of doors liefore a second dinner 
ajipeared at her command, under the name 
of supper. This was an improvement upon 
the iirr/imre, or “ East-Country llunger- 
’em-out” system, intifaiuced hy Mrs. Smith, 
and as such it propitiated convivial guests of 
the old school. To be sure, only tlie town’s 
ppojde, as the Smiths truly said, visited the 
i’lg-wife ; and e\en some of the young super- 
refined Edinhurghei's, and Greenockians, and 
men of Liverjiool, were deceitful enough to 
sa^ in JSxclustrr circles, that they went to 
Mrs. Mark Luke’s dinners merely for the fuii 
of the thing; while those good easy souls, 
who liked good feeding and easy sociaUty, 
and did not much caie for Kossini’s music or 
UrciusiotMi, asserted with more truth, tliat no 
dinners could be icallji lietter in tiiemselsps, 
or more perfectly appointed than those given 
by Mrs. Luke ; no house was better fuminhed 
than hers, no lady lietter dressed, nor hostess 
more attentive and obliging in her manners. 

** A little empresttrment might he noted,” 
remarked Mr. Ewins, a great authority in 
such matters,— for he ha«i travelled ivith a 
young nobleman, and hod been at Ham- 


ft little brandy^iftw hub, •*«>«» yottt^ BfUior 
after your ftifii,” added he, laughittg alosyd. 

Either the taste, or go^-nftture, or bfOlQi, 
of Mrs. Luke’s guest of yssteirdfty, were piqued 
by tiiis impertinence. Besides, it in truth 
defied him, ** a travelled genUeman,” to per¬ 
ceive any shade of difirrence betwreeU the 
Luke and the Smith save, that 'ftiCh 
the former, there was really less pretonsioii; 
and that Mis. Luke’s atfectation of refine¬ 
ment was less troublesome and obtrusive. 

“ I am sorry, for the sake of the ladies,” 
he mplied, ** that I caimot charge ray menioTy 
with the exact order in which I ate my 
dinner yesterday. 1 rather think, however, 
Mrs. Luke observes the established order of 
Glasgow iu the succession of her dishes. 
Soles, or any sort of fish, in the second coarse, 
would, no doubt, be supreme btm ton in Paris, 
at Petersburgh, orVieima.—^Ido not know if 
Mrs. liukc has yet got so far a*head of her 
own city iu tbe march of refinement. And 
, as for rtiw, my friend Robert cannot surely 
have lieen so much in Paris without learning 
tliat veritaiMe Martinique is coiisidcred as 
much sujierior to brandy at a French talile, 
as among us brandy is to Kilbagic.” 

This was a damper,—a wet blanket, — a 
slap in the face. The champion, however, 
did his lady no jtermonent good. If it were 
so tliat fish and nitn weio ordered thus in 
France, which thej doubted, it was not the 
less a vulgar jiiactice in Glasgow; and at 
best, Mrs. Mark laike had but blundered 
upon the liighei* style. 

Mrs. Maik Luke’s increased activity in 
competition, and tbe affair of the pew, had 
now cliangeil < ontempt into persecution. She 
might advance writh tile lovers of good diniiezft, 
but the JSrrlusive ladies, even of those who 
ate them, still held her aloof. 


bmg, Leipsic, and I’aris, and he had dined 
st Hamilton Palace, and with the Member; 
” but urgent hosjiitality is almost a virtue or 
a grace in a Scottish landlady ! ” he added. 

. This was said in tlio hearing of a select 
Keelustne Smith party; and he, or rather s//c, 
our poor Mrs. Mark Luke, and her enter¬ 
tainments ivero nut to he so easily let offi 
“Was it you, Mr. Ewius,” cried Miss 
Maria, witli her charming \ h oi ity of manner, 
*‘that Mrs. Luke insistisl upon tasting tho 
solos she had got per roaeb, fram A1«erdeen, 
at £1, 28. cost, after she had gorged you with 
Highland mutton 1 ” 

“ What we call her wfo-cism,” said Boh 
the wit. “ And did she uut inrist upon you 
swallowing ft glftss of raw old rum instead of 

Von. T. 


Poor woman ! often when meaning to 
conftr a kindness she did incalculable mis¬ 
chief. A now pattern of a cap or sliawi 
border whiiii (die might pnichase, perhaps, 
only to encourage a young beginner, was 
imniediately vulgarized, and the sale mined 
by tho adoption of the article hy Mis. Mark 
Luke. Any thing beautiful or novel which 
(die, in her indefatigable activity, obtained 
and woTo first, was forthwith christened a 
Li'kb, and so proscribed. Her name liber¬ 
ally set down for six copies, mined the hopes 
of a young poet then publishing by subscrip¬ 
tion. No Ejedmioe lady would for a long 
time send her daughter to tlie new dxttwring- 
master, or muric-master, to which Myrie 
Luke had been sent, however eminent the 
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stranger might ho in liis art. M'ysie’s 
motimr’e name at the head of a list, or near 
it, almost knocked up, this winter, a Charity 
Conceri and two balls. Tickets were ceilainly 
taken, but then nobody went,—^that is to say, 
none but nobodies attended. It Avas enough, 
as Mrs. Smith said, ** that they paid tlieir 
money Avithout mixing promioeuottsly AAdth 
that sct.^* 

About the end of the season, Mrs. Mark 
Luke had been earnestly requested to patron¬ 
ize tlic benefit of a female player. Mrs. 
Mark Luke was a generoiik woman, as Avell 
as an ostentatious one. Her box, early 
taken, left half the others empty; and she 
was thus at the very last day compelled to 
beat up for play-goers, and send out such 
scouts as Miss Penny Parlane and Miss 
Bogle, to aid in distributing tickets, for 
AA’hich she paid, and to promise teas, far and 
Avidc. This single transaction threw her 
back months, as the crisis compelled lier to 
seek support, by renewing old cast-ofi’ in¬ 
timacies, and yielding, of necessity, to im- 
pro|)or new alliances. The Fnrnishius and 
Browns were not, to be sure, taken into her 
own box, but it Avas undeniable that they 
Avew in the bores upon the only night that 
she had graced the theatre Avith her presence. 

Sick Avitli so many chagrins, Mrs. Mark 
Luke longed for summer and the Largs ; and, 
in tile first fine days of spring, she set off in 
search of genteel summer lodgings. Now, 
what lodgings could possibly be so genteel as 
those which had been rented for two years 
by the Smiths? Mark Luke might fancy 
them too expensive ; but there Avas the St. 
Kitts’ remittances certainly coming Avith the 
next fleet, and upon the faith of this, inquiry 
was instituted. 

Was ever professional landlady, Avith a 
lodging upon her hands, so cold uud dry in 
manner, and so reluctant to admit inspectors, 
a;.this Largs one? Mm. Girvan drawled 
out tliat She was not quite sure yet, what 
she was to do about her hoosT She was not 
even sure if it was to let ut all, or if she was 
not actnaUy in terms about it already.” She 
accordingly followed rather than led the bold 
intruder into her dining-room. There stood 
the very sofa on wliich Madam Smith had 
sat in state last siihuncr; there hung the 
muslin draperies fr^n behind Ai^ich Miss 
Maria had ** cut her gapers,” and Miss Smith 
cast lier haughty aint upon Mrs. Mark Luke 
and her little daugh^r, as they went fiiU-fig 
to the evening .jO^enade. She would at 
this moment have- j^ven triple rent for the 
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lodging, of Avhich the tenantless or tenant- 
able condition appeared so dubious’’'to the 
landlady. An idea suddenly struck the 
applicant,-—W^os the woman afraid of her 
payment ? 

You surely do not remember me, ma’am,” 
said Mrs. Mark Luke, Avith a simpering cou- 
Bciousne&M of being as good as the bank. 

Mrs. Girvan could not plead ignomuce. 

** I know you well enough, mem—ye ivont 
to pass this way often enough last season :— 
ye are Mrs. Luke, the grocer’s ivife in the 
Trongate; and I’m not just sure tluit I’m 
free to set my lioos.” 

“ Mrs. Luke, the grocer’s Aidfe in the Twm- 
gate ! ”—it sounded harslily on the delicate 
auricular nerve of our Mrs, Murk Luke. 
Had she then no liigher statim —no indepen¬ 
dent existence, even Avith the St. Kitts’ 
fortune ? She OA'^acuatod the lodging in 
sulky silence, and 8ti'aA’'ed towards the still 
empty, unsold Halcyon Bank ; while the 
landlady, now finding her tongue, lost as 
little time as jjossible in informing her gossips, 
hoAv loath she had been to set ofi' Mrs. Luke ; 
for Mark Luke's siller was as sure as Johnny 
Carrick’s; hut she had no choice, as it would 
ruin the character of her house for ever, if 
she took in the Pig-wife. Her ignorance on 
such points had cost her enough before. 

In inadvertently receiving the Smiths 
themselves, she had for ever forfeited all 
hope of getting back the Dempsters, “ who 
were a cut alaxm the Smiths, in sjiite {)f all 
their airs and pride, and cousins of Mrs. 
Gengehre’s of the Bank, (Halcyon Bank, to 
A^'it,) Avho was a real lady.” False woman I 
— had she not given those same Smiths i-casou 
h) believe she tliought them the greatest people 
on Westland ground; and, to their faces, 
sneered at tlic pride and poverty of the l^ast 
country gentles, of the Av-ritcr tribe. 

Wl>en Mrs. Luke returned home AA’ithout 
having secured any lodging, she found her 
husband in a humour which, for the first 
time, fairly tlurcw him wdthin her 8]>licrc of 
sympathies. Nor did she neglect to improve 
the circumstance. A piece of ground had 
i-ecently been enclosed in Glasgow, for a ncAv 
cemeterj', which Avas to bo sold out in small 
portions, and Mark, among his many pur¬ 
chases, had ambitioned that vf a decent family 
lair, to which his father’s bones might be 
lifted, and in which might soon bo laid, first 
his mother, next Mrs. Mark Luke, and tlien 
himself—Mysie and her posterity following, 
to the latest generations. 

Why Mark imagined tliat his wife, ten ] 
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years j^unger* than himself, was to tenant 
the LiiKe family lair^ and have her virtues 
recorded on its marhlc head-stone, before 
himself, we cannot tell, save that inatrimomal 
longevity KJcms a privilege of the nobler 
sex. 

TJie burying grcnmcl for sale w’aR laid out 
and divided. Mark studied the ground-plan, 
which was submitted to him before any places 
were sold, or many bespoken, and he fixed 
upon his own, with the upprobatiou of his 
wife. It was horribly dear, ho owned ; but 
in a respectable milien situation, among 
the illustrious dead of the Barony parisli; 
dry, neither too large nor too small, too back¬ 
ward nor too forward ; and great was Markus 
indignatitni when he was infoiTned by one 
of the ^IVustecs that, notvdtlistanding tlie 
earliness of Ins ai^plication, and the extent of 
his wealth and credit, there was no place for 
him and his among the defunct Kxclmitics of 
his native city. Smith himself, ay, and 
J)emps>ter, had quashed his claim at once :— 
no Jadif had a hand in this. As Trustees for 
the new ground, these gentlemen alleged that 
it was their duty to reject such apjilications as 
might deter rospectahlc persons from coming 
forward, The Walkinshuw’s are in temis,” 
said ]Mr- Smith ; ‘M>ut if they hear that such 
pc(jp)c as Mark Luke are applying, the 
speculation is mined : — no one will or can 
])uvchase after him.’' 

Was ever so ill-starred a family as the 
Lukes ! Exchicled in chureh-pews,cxc'Iiidetl 
ill summer-lodgings, cxclutled in a burial- 
ground ! 

It was some slight atonement or consolation 
tliat, wlien Mi’s, Mark Luke next read in the 
Chrmicin, “ Upset price still farther reduced^ 
That charmingly situated and most desirable 
Marine Villa," ^tc. &c, — there follow'^ed hi 
the Bankrupt list—lo ! and behold !—itw'as 
no mistake : — Meeting of the creditors of 
DiinciiTj Smith, merchant, to be held in the 
Tontine, &c. &c. for the puii»oso of appoint¬ 
ing an iutcrini factor." 

Mrs. Maik Luke instantly ordonHl her 
clogs, to return a call from Miss Penny 
Parlane, — a visit long past due. 

Mo never to hear a word of tliis ! — but 
I hear nothing that goes on in Glasgow." 

‘‘And Mr. Luke’s to be Trustee on the 
sequestrated estate, — It’s no possible, but 
ye must have heard ? ” said Penny. 

“ Well, if I did, Miss Penny, it w^as hut 
prudence — seeing how Mr. Luke stood in 
I'^iation to the unhappy case — to say little. 
— Here is a downcome ! ” 
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I ‘‘ Ay, mem ! -— You remember that i^st 
[ discourse of the Doctor’s upon the worda> ; 
‘ Pride goeth before destruction 1 ’" 

“ The Doctor is great upon every subject,^^ 
said Mrs. Mark Luke, somewhat statelily; 
and she took liei- leave, perceiving that she 
had a l>ettcr clew for information than even 
that which Mias Penny was able to afford, 
Mark, too, to cheat her so, * and keep his 
thumb upon all this ! 

To do our heroine justice, die was not, 
considering the many pi-ovocations she had 
received, at all vindictive ; and though Mark, 
besides being factor^ was himself a large 
creditoi*, slic did not pix^ss lier belief, which 
she could indeed have established by the 
evidence of her confidential English maid, 
the lass with the burr ^—that the Smiths had 
a great many more siK^er spoons and forks, 
and niucli more napery tliau appeai'cd in 
the inventory. There were, in particular, 

a silver trav and a vase and corners. 

. ■ 

Mark himself acted with humanity and 
fairness ; nor did Mrs. Mark Luke next year 
canvass against the appointment of Mr. 
Smith as agent to some Insurance company, 
in w’^hieli she could no^v certainly have baffled 
him. She did not even insult the fallen 
greatness of the family by pressing her 
sc^rviccs and society u]»on them. jN.B.— 
While the first meeting of creaitors was being 
held, a letter arrived by the carrier to Mark, 
ordering some tea and sugar; and announcing, 

“ that Mrs. Imke might now have Mrs. 
Girvan’s lodgings," but Mrs, Luke was 
supplied ! 

Mr. Smith did not long hold hia new 
situation. He died of what w^as called a 
broken heart; and the friends of the family, 
Mark Luke aiding and assisting, purchased 
for his widow and daughters the good-will 
of the Saiichie-IIall Road Establisliment, 
from which the pi^esiding lady was oppor¬ 
tunely retiring to the higher latitude of* 
Portobello, near Edinburgh. 

While tlicse arrangements were in progress, 
Mrs. Mark Luke’s sj'inpathies were deeply 
engaged for those “ who iiad seen better days, 
and who were surely humble enough now.” 
Humble they might be; but it now became 
a matter of calculation to be more rigidly 
and tenaciously exclusive than ever. This, 
Miss Smith said, w as imperatively demanded 
by the first interests of the JSstublisfiment i 
which, as the sure way to success, opened 
with every thing either new, distant, or 
foreign ; and, at least, as anti-Glasgow as 
possible. < 
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In the mean while Mrs. Luke had the 
great good fortune to procure the reversion 
of a very clever upper-servant, or under- 
governess of the Smiths, discharged on the 
bankruptcy. 

The £ngli^ girl with the iurr, engaged so 
long ago for the sake of the early purity of 
Miss Luke’s accent, who was to lisp in Eng¬ 
lish speech. 

And drink from the well of English nndetiled — 
had been discharged as next thing to an 
impostor. She was only from Durham or 
tilereabouts; andRobiua, herself, had detected 
I her mispronunciations and bad grammar; 
but Miss Dedham was a quite different style 
of person, and, indeed, in every way, an 
immense acquisition to Mra Luke and Lor 
daughter. 

We have ssiid that our heroine was an 
apt scholar; thus, slie jtrofitcd, though she 
was “ too much the lady ” to own that she 
either required or received any instruction in 
high-life and high-lived manners, from the 
adroit hints of her new companion ; or from 
her descriptions of how such things w'ere 
managed, hy her direction, in her former 
family, and her funner nursery and school¬ 
room. 

Smollet pretends that in one month Pere¬ 
grine Pickle qualified the gipsy girl he picked 
up under a hedge, to play her part as a young 
lady of breeding and education in polished 
society, w’hich she accordingly jierfonned, not 
only without detection, but with great eclat, till 
in an evil hour, the force of original habit 
bxiTSt through conveutioual usage, not yet 
become habitual and eoufinne<l. We have 
ever held tliis story as a scurvy satire upon 
modern refinement; but certain it is, that 
with her own good natural parts, the tacit 
lessons of the clever governess, and those 
ever-ready ministers to the improvement in 
fashionable taste of ladies who have plenty 
'‘of money—the milliners, namely, and the 
perfumers, and jewellers, and confectioners, 
and toy-dealers, and elocutionists, and lec¬ 
turers—^Mrs. Mark Luke had genteelijied and 
absolutely refined more in one season, tlian 
in some half-a-dozen former years of stinted 
appliancet^ and with no one of sufficient 
authority to instruct her in the use of such 
as were proper. 

Miss Ferrier, Captain Hamilton, and, above 
'all, Mr. Theodore Hook, among the modern 
novelists, have exhausted themselves in ridi¬ 
cule of the blundering, clumsj^, and ludicrous 
attempts of the W’ould-be gentlefolks to 
imitate their betters; the impertinence of 
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dt«, notmatut riches, and parvenus, ^d cock¬ 
neys, who presume to converse md give 
musical parties and dinners like the highly- 
polished privileged orders. Even Miss Edge- 
worth has g^ven one ambitious dinner, 
remarkable for entire and ludicrous failure : 
but then site has the discrimination to show, 
that the failure does not arise from any 
want of knowledge in the grocer’s refined 
and ambitious lady, but solely from want of 
adequate means to accomplish her elegant 
hospitality. Lady Clonbrony has more vices 
of pronunciation, and is guilty of more 
breaches of conventional English manners, 
than the Dublin vulgaiian ; and while Lady 
Dashfort is as brusque, mdc, and familiar as 
her high rank warrants, her maid is the very 
pink of formal, elaborate politeness. In this 
Miss Edgeworth shows her superiority to 
ordinary fictionists : she i.s aware that while 
Maria Louisa, the daughter of an Emperor, 
and the descendant of a line of Princes, born 
to the manner, if such may be, was simple 
to awkw'ardness, Josephine, the poor Creole, 
possessed all the refinement and elegance of 
manners which accomplishes an Exclusive 
petite maitresse. 

Our own wonder and amusement have never 
been excited hy the blunders of such preten¬ 
ders as Mrs. I'd ark Luke, but rather by the 
truth, the traisemJtlance of their imitation; 
and the absolute identity with great folks, 
in all «*xterior shows, which they W'ere able 
to maintain and di8j)lay after a very little 
experience. The ladies of the family of a 
rural esquire or laird, tUuugb of undisput- 
able gentility of birth, will much oftener 
blunder in some part or other of costume, 
and in the last fonns of etiiiuctte, than the 
females of a respectable town tradesman. It j 
has been remarked that the purest speakers 
of the English language in England, next to 
the highest class of nolnlity, are those shop¬ 
keepers and tradesmen in the west end of 
London, who associate with them daily in 
BU])plying their wants. Tlie principle hblds 
in many other points • and w’e think that 
the sketchers of parvenu manners should now 
rather direct their observation to how the 
proscribed easti's pronounce their minds and 
accentuate their ideas, than to their aa*s and 
e^s; or to bow are prmmmced, or exhi¬ 
bited, the few distinctions in their natural 
modes of thinking and feeling, between classes 
so far separated by external rank. 

To return to our heroine. Mrs. Mark 
Luke tired of the tacit teaching of the ac- j 
complished Miss Dedham, and was pleased 
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to be riAof her, as “rather too cleverand 
in the (nurse of other two years, she fomted 
qiute another plan for Miss Luke than the 
original one of a home education. 

She no longer required instruction in speak¬ 
ing English herself; for though she still 
occasionally blurted out a broad when a 
delicate a was prescribed, and dealt largely 
in false emphasis, she began to feel returning 
confidence in herself, from Kean or O’Neil— 
we really forget which—haring sanctified 
some of her supposed blunders, freely attack¬ 
ed by Miss Dedham. Besides, Mysie’s Eng¬ 
lish master, (the highest charger in Glasgow 
for private lessons,) had, in different words, 
decided against the governess; and, in short, 
she was civilly dismissed with handsome 
presents. 

Miss Luke was now, in jockey phrase, 
rising eleven; and a ]>iain, good-tempered, 
j sensible child, -who “ took,” it was said, after 
j her father. Her mother’s friends, and Miss 
Dedham, in particular, long affirmed that she 
promised to be a beauty ; and Miss Betty 
Bogle, that l/ukie would never keep her 
word. Even her own mother feai-ed for 
Mysie’s hearUy; but she resolved tliat she 
•should be highly aecomplishedy and never 
keep hut the best company ; in short—^for it 
is nonsense to conceal it longer — that she 
should be finished off at the Belle Retiro 
Establishment. 

Mr. Luke thought Mysie very pi-etty al¬ 
ready, and to him her acquirements at eleven 
were quite wonderful—save in music. There 
Mark, who had a natural gift, felt that his 
heiress fell far short of her mamma; while 
Mrs. Luke herself, and Miss Dedliam, affirmed 
just tlie contrary.—Miss Imke uras wonder¬ 
ful in music, as in every thing else, for her 
years. Often had Mark given up his eyes to 
satisfy them, hut he could not yield his ears. 
If Mysic’s attempts were music, then was 
the female world of the West advancing 
backwards. Ilis own family afforded an 
apt illustration. Before going to his appren- 
ticesliip he had been' charmed by the old 
ballads of the 

Free maids who wove their thread with bones, 

I in Hamilton; and with his old mother’s song 
of “ Saw ye my Father.” F.ven the ever¬ 
lasting “ blower of Dumblane,” and tlie 
** Whistle, and I’ll come to ye,” of his wife 
in their sprightly days of courtship, were, if 
not well sung, at least intelligible; and of 
Miss Peaston’s five pieces on the piano, Mark 
could, at all events, recognize tlie “ Legacy,” 
and the “Woodpecker tapping;” but as to 


Mysie’s melodious efforts upon the new 
Edinburgh instrument, and her pea-hen 
screechings!—mortifying as it was to,him 
to own it, Mark fairly gave tliem np. 

Rossini’s music—and as probationer for 
the Bdle RtR.ro Establishment, Miss Luke 
was, at this time, allowed to look at nothing 
else,—sounded to Mark Luke, grocer, exactly 
as it did to Samuel Taylor Coleridge, poet,—' 
lihe nonsense terses ; and for the same reason, 
which was, that their fashionable friends 
decided that neither had more ear than a post. 
Mark defied liis wife’s sentence, by proud 
reference to his own capitally sung Bums* 
songs, and 'rannahill’s to boot—as Coleridge 
might, by citing the exquisite harmony, the 
breathing music of his verses ; but Mrs. 
Luke would have eluded this by the supple¬ 
mentary declaration, — “ No ear for really 
good — that is for fashionahle music, Mr. 
Luke.” 

Meanwhile the Belle Retiro Establishment 
was rising in reputation every day. It had 
been conducted from the first, Mrs. Luke 
assured her husband, with the greatest tact: 
— all the governesses were Swiss, the domes¬ 
tics English, — and they were held at such 
a distance ! — Miss Maria herself was just 
returne«l from France. There was an im¬ 
penetrable mystery in the management of 
the seminary, with “the strictest disinpline, 
and the most rigid obser^'ance of etiquette.” 

Mrs. Mark Luke was willing to forget all 
early injuries and insults, for the sake of her 
daughter. “ It was always allowed,” she 
remarked, “ that Madame Mere., which she 
iinderetood was Mrs. Duncan Smitli’s style 
in the school, was quite the lady—too much 
so indeed, poor woman ! in former days — 
l)Ut now this was of great advantage in form¬ 
ing the minds, and moulding the manners of 
young ladies! The discipline, Mrs. Luke 
understood, was so admirable, that every 
time she entered the school-rooms, every* 
pupil, however engaged, rose, and dropt a 
low curtsy; then the regimeu was so well 
regulated, and the young ladies were, from 
tbe practice of Calisthenics, so remarkable 
for their fine carriage! True, the terms were 
high; but then the pupils were so select, and 
Miss Maria was so accomplished, and Miss 
Smith BO Intellectual!” 

All this was poured into the unmusical 
ears of Mr. Luke with a rapidity which 
gave him no opportunity either for question 
or remark, much as he admired and wondered; 
and deeply as, on account of Myisde, he was 
interested. 
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As for Mrs. Smith, or Madame Mire,” 
Iia knew her of old to hare been a sense¬ 
less, proud, extravagant woman, who had 
ruined her husband, and brought up her 
children to bo only too like herself. Miss 
Maria had been, whatever she now was, a 
saucy, satirical little cuttle who had often 
laughed at his simple goodwife, in face of 
the whole kirk ; and Miss Smith a vain, con¬ 
ceited fool. In this elementary way did 
Mark Luke silently reason upon these gi-eat 
characters. CalvithcnieSf he presumed, was 
some puppy of a French dancing master; and 
as to accomplishments, lie surely understood 
them quite well, for his own wife had been 
accomplislied, and Miss Betty Bugle had in 
her day been very accomplished,—many of his 
female friends were very accomplished, whom 
Mark thought useless tatepies for all that. 
But he nevertheless yielded to the necessity 
of his Mysie, w'hen she had hnished her 
English, and writing, and arithmetic, and 
geography, and dancing, being made tieihour- 
like and accomplished—though he absolntely 
boggled at iwtdhdtmJ: Could Miss Smith 
preach like Dr. Chalmers, or lecture like 
Professor Snndford, or write politics and 
political economy, like the Editor of the 
Glaagme Hrrald: —and was she to impart all 
this intellectuality to his little Mysie 1 
Allowing she were capable of imparting these 
goodly gifts—to which, however, Mark de¬ 
murred, — he could not all at once perceive 
what the better ]»is “ wee Mysie” was to >)e 
for such rare and novel acquirements. 
Might they not prove a mote in the lassie’s 
marriage ? — Men —Mark now judged from 
experience — did not always like those mar¬ 
vellously clever speechifying ladies; so he 
puzzled on for another five minutes, and 
economically scraped his cheese, before he 
ventured to ask ; “ But what is Intellectucly 
goodwife ? or what mean ye by it ?” 

, “ Huts, tuts, Mr. Luke, with your good- 
wifes — surely ye may leave that low 
epithet for Bailie Jervie’s Mattie, and the 
l^t Market now; — and as for intellectual 
—every ■ educated person, Mr. Luke, every 
individual among the educated classes, or of 

ordinary accomplishments, Mr. Luke- 

Really I am asliamed of the inquiry : —and 
what signifies explaining about iti It is 
enough at present that Miss Luke becomes 
an inmate of the Jletiro Establishment.” 

Mr. Mark Lukelsmitted something between 
a consenting gnifit, and a regretful sigh ; 
but the matter, once fixed, he negan, like a 
man of sense as ho was, to view it on the 


bright side ,—** His own Mysie accc^Ushed 
and int^edutd-—hvLif above ail, soiHarhim 
as to come home every Saturday, though 
bred through the week with the daughters of 
tlio wealthiest merehants in the west of Scot¬ 
land, forbye the Lennox and Argyle lairds. 
And good easy soul that she was! his con¬ 
sent made the goodwife so happy!” 

Thus, at the worst, tlio aftair presented 
many consolatory points; the Smitlis would 
surely be kind to his baim : —“ They owed 
him a day in harvest from the date of his 
trustee-ship.” 

With what joyful alacrity did Mrs. Mark 
Luke proceed next morning to purchase the 
fashionable equipments of her daughter, 
wdioso embroidered treusers and silk hose 
were ordered upon a scale which might better 
have suited a grown-up young lady fitting 
out for the Bengal or Calcutta matrimonial 
bazaar, and pretty sure of an early market, 
than a little girl going to school! Tliere 
were few genteel tea-tables in the Trongate 
where, in two days afterwanJs, the high 
destinies of Miss Luke were not known and 
discussed, and the vanity of lier parents 
treated with proper reprobation ; yet it is 
singular that the catastrophe whicli befell* 
tho ambitious Lukes, for we must call it by 
that imposing name, was not anticipated in a 
single quarter. 

The last of the jil.ain frock'i and night¬ 
gowns of Rohina, as her motlier now chose 
to name her, were brought home ; and us to 
the more consjncuonsfashionahle .attire, there 
was good rea.sfjn for delay. Her mamma re¬ 
served tliattill sho had an opportunity of re¬ 
connoitring the dresses of the Sauchic Hall 
young ladies, and consulting, as she would 
then be well entitled to do, with Miss Maria; 
wliose sojourn in France entitled hor to pre¬ 
side, and pronounce in all aflairs of the 
toilet. 

I'herc* w'ore indeed in certain Glasgow 
eotmes, whispers of some mysterious corsette, 
and classic sandal, which was to give, to flie 
Sauchie Hall pupils tlie shapes of Venusea 
and nymphs, ivith the Ankle.s of Vestris. 

Mrs. Mark Lnke had not mentioned this 
advantage to Mark, for she knew whereabouts 
to throw her pearls; but the circumstance 
had no mean effect on her own maternal 
judgment. 

To do the thing handsomely, and hi good 
style, Mrs. Mark ordered a Tontine chaise 
one morning, and making herself and her 
daughter—Jenny, looking after her, said — 
**as fine as hmds could make them,” fur- 
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nislieiJicrself with a supply of her newly 
engra^d vibitincr carvls, and repaired to the 
Sauchie-l I all Road Establishment. ITorspirits, 
If not quite bo ebullient, were at least as much 
fluttered as those of her daughter, as lier 
anticipations of, for the time, fluding 
herself in tlie same room witli the Esedmhe 
Smith'4^ the olyects of her imitation, envy, 
and admiration, for so many years, were not 
wholly pleasing. 

As the walls of “ llie Establishment” vtero 
discerned among the trees, a suddon faintness 
struck to her bold heart; but what will not 
a dutiful and ufleetioiiatc mother encounter 
for her only child,—and that child rich, and 
moreover a girl, and one too, whatever flat¬ 
terers uiiglit affirm, whos^ substantial frame, 
as her mother perceived, would require the 
unit'^d force of the mysterious cohtiis, the 
sandal, and the calistheiilcH of Belle Hetiro, 
to be moulded at sixteen, into that of a (jlrace. 

A drive of a li»If hour had been interrupted 
only ))y the numerous gay and eager inquiries 
of blillie restless Mysie, rejoicing equally in 
her iiLw grand school and her gloss^> pink 
sash, and such habitual and nueonscious 
maternal admonitions delivered every thito 
minutes, as Hold up your head, llobina ! 
Mind your carriage, Aliss Luke.- t-T ake your 
fingeri. from your mouth,child.—Your French 
kid gloves will Udt !)'• fit to be wen before we 
leach the EhtablishineuL” 

Hut before the lustre ofMissLuke\ "^Vench 
kids was uliolly gone, the chaise liad Avheehd 
within the gate of the seminary, and the 
fatal bell uas rung! It will not do for 
ladies whose luisiuess It is to teach morals 
with maiuhv^ tell many diiwt fibs. Mi’s. 
Smith was "‘at home,” and Mis, Luke and 
her daughter were ushered into an empty 
drawing-room, and loft for a half hour to 
admire the harp, anti couches, and converaa- 
tion-stools, and ajmlogy-hablea, and cabinets, 
and the ])uinte(i paste-boanl ornaments, 
elegancies, and utilities, quite at their leisure, 
while a family council wan holding above 
stairs, 

^‘By the greatest good-fortune in the world, 
1 had a glatiec of the triple-horderetl Faisley 
shawl of the grocpFs lady of three-tails,” said 
Miss Mann, 

There can be no doubt about the business 
of the embassy,” rejoined Miss Smith, 

We have several vacancies. Bell,” said 
Madame Mere, thoughtfully. 

** None, madam, for Mark Luke’s daughter,” 
returned Bella, the true head of the Eatab- 
lisliment, in a tone of iiieffablo decision. 
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Many idea.s passed with rapidity through 
the brain of Airs. Smith, Mark Luke, Esq., 
Dr. to Mia. Smith and daughters, for the 
board and education of Miss Luke,” &c. was 
in particular, an inviting sot-off^ to a long 
bill for the tea, sugar, and soap, required for 
the iiscb of the Establishment. She gave 
her thoughts obll(|ue speech. 

‘‘ Our family has been obliged by the 
coiiBideratiou shown by Mark Luke, at that 
very unpleasant time when Mr. Smith’s 
affairs became deranged.” 

“ Ma’am, is it your wish to ruin the 
seminary cried Miss Smith, addresbiiigher 
mother in a tone of asperity. ‘‘ Receive 
liuke’s daughter:—have her vulgar bustling 
mother going about the town proclaiming 
that her Miss is with us,— and lock up your 
doors. — Could ever tlie Higgins, or the 
Dempsters, or the Haigs send, or recommend 
another pu]>il to you I 1 put tlie ease to 
yourself, ma'am,—^voald,vo« have sent j/owr 
own daughters to a school whore a grocer’s 
child was placed % ” 

That was in oilier days, Bell; and I——” 

“ Stay, madam ; has not the main cause 
of our bucc(‘ss boon that we are so very select^ 
— known to lie bo particular about whom 
we receive,—so rigid in our rule of excluding 
all suspicious characters, — that no taint of 
^ulga^ity, no jinpil with improper local con¬ 
nexions is admitted witliin our doors. What 
els*', pray, makes even this Mrs. Mai*k Luke 
btNiege them ^ Jt is very possible lliat many 
us"ful branches, and even the accomplish- 
mcnt^, maybe taught in the common schools 
of (Ilasgow, almost as well as in our semi¬ 
nary ; but hern is our grand and marked dig- 
tiuction, from which if we once deviate- 

This child will be very rich,” interrupted 
Mrs. Smith ; who was, we fear, incapablii 
of taking so comprehensive a view of any 
subject U'* her intellectual eldest daughter, 
yiie eould squabble about pews and caps, Imt 
she failed to comprehend the grand resources 
uhicli are afforded by the pi’inciplcs of 
Exclusivism in Britiali society, throughout 
all its grarles. 

Kicli, niy dear mother ! ” retorted Bella, 
spilefully ; ‘‘and what is her wealth to us ? 
There are ri<^di girls enough about (Basgow 
and I’aislcy, I dare say ; but what is that 
to the ]nirpose of vulgarizing the Establish¬ 
ment bv admitting such a candidate as 
this'*?” ' 

Mrs. Smitli began to sec the affair in the 
pro])cr light; but she would not at once 
yield. You are not alwa> s so very ae&ef, 
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Miss Smith,” she returned. ** There 'was the the more distant the townspeople am held, 
Belfast girl, not a whit more genteel than ' even by us, the better for the seminw^. A 
little Luke, — and the Campbelton g^rl, and small degree of mystery is necessary in every 
that sallow creature from Manchester.” professional undertaking. Let the people of 

** Um htOarde^” put in Maria,—who, the schools parade their reverend patrons 

rirough rile meant to vote with her sister for the 
exclusion of Mysie, chose to speak against her. 

“ No, you were not always so tery tehct^ 

Miss Smith,” repeated the piqued Modemus 
il/lere. 

There was so much at stake that Miss 
Smith resolved not to sacrifice the family 
interests, her own included, to her own temper, 
nor yet to her mother’s siUtuess. Meanwhile, 
time was pressing, for the candidate waited 
below. 

“ I am astonished, mother, how you, with 
your excellent sense and knowledge of life, 
can take so nan'ow a view of this affair. 1 
am certain your kind heart betrays your 
head t—Mark Luke’s attention to my father’s deputed to dismiss Mrs. Mark Luke with all 
affairs I am not disposed to forget any more imaginable civility. This office, the young 
than you,—and if there were any way of lady, (who, by the way, was said in Glasgow 
obliging the man save this. Have yon forgot to be a cousin of Ma<lamc de Stacl’s, by the 
the Kilmarnock carpet-maker’s girl, who mother's side,) performed with such good 
nearly ruined the school ? ” grace, that Mrs. Mark Luke invited her to 

“ Slie was a very pretty, clever, sweet tea, and half believed it must bo impossible 
child : — I have not forgot her,” said Mrs. for Mrs, Smith, or her daughters, to see a 
Smith, in a natural tone. visiter at this hour: and that they exceed- 

“ Granted, ma’am ; but what is that to ingly regretted their inability to receive her. 
usf It is hard that we should suffer by It was, however, with some failing of heart 
other people’s misfortunes. There are plenty that Mrs. Luke seated herself in her chaise, 
of excellent schools for the children of the musing on Mademoiselle’s announcement of 
low rich.” the applications, ten deep, for every vacancy 

“Ten vacancies in my establishment at occurring in the “ Society.” 
present, Miss Smith.” The visit was not wludly thrown away, 

“Were tliere twenty, madam, I will never Mysie, on tl»e alert about her future school- 
depart from the principle. You know well mates, had caught a jieep of some of the 
the cause of your thin house this year, peeping Misses. They all, from six to six- 
Those few' drops of black blood which I teen, wore a sort of conventual costume, as 
detected at first glance in the Greenock girl, ugly and un-Knglish as possible. “ Mamma,” 

and warned you of-” said Mysie, “ why have the Misses their hair 

“My gracious ! ” cried Mrs, Smith, in a tied up that ugly way, as if they were going 
very natural manner ; “ she was two removes to wash their faces 

from the Hindoo on the one side, and fotir “ Robina, love, hold up your head!—^how 
on rile other—an heiress an<l*a lawful child do you think Mrs. Smith will ri»ceive a slouch- 

and that malicious, prating woman-” ing, awkward Miss? — 'rtiat is the present 

“ No matter, ma’am. It is quite super- fashion of young ladies in France, which 
fluous to tell me of the babbling propensities. Miss Maria has introduced. Miss Fanny 
and the love of gossip and scandal, either Ay ton, and Miss Fanny Kemide, wear their 
among West-countiy ladies, or Ea-st-countiy hair in that style.” 

ladies. But rince our success depends no little And when Mr. Luke marvelled at his 
upon their tongues, we must keep out of their daughter, disguised and uglified, from her 
reach. Tlie fewer Glasgow damsels we receive hair being drugged into a net, and her little 
the better. I never d^re to see a St. Mungo’s person invested with a Swiss apron, he was 
Miss within our dopnik The prying and ti^e- informed tliat the one was favourable to her 
tattle of the Betty F^Ies and Penify Parlanes eyes and her studies, and the other to her 
are absolutely ruinous to the Vow schools; and habits of tidiness. 


and public examinations, and placard their 
marvellous systems : Exelwivmesay depend 
upon it, is tlie true foundation of our select 
soiuety. If we once give way, if we deviate 
from tlie exact line of demarcation to be 
maintained between birth and fashion and 
the mere juob dung-hill wealth lying at our 

door, depend upon it, ma’am-” 

“Well, well, take your own way, Miss 
Smith,” said Madame Mere, quite convinced, 
but far from satisfied ; and the Swiss gover¬ 
ness, Mademoiselle Curchod, whose depart¬ 
ment it was, besides teaching the French 
language and embroidery, to tell lies polite 
for her board and her salary of £SO, was 
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Forjtvro wockti, and finally for ever, these 
imprwements remained the sole advantages 
mother or daughter derived from the Befle 
Jietiro Estalilishment. Mrs. Mark Luke once 
more left her card, and waited the leisure of 
the presiding genius of the Society one Satuiv 
day and another. 

Mrs. Mark Luke had now every where 
announced the high destination of her daugh¬ 
ter ; and this protracted sUence made her so 
anxious and unhappy, that she took courage, 
and despatched an unexceptionable note,— 
oil rose-tinted paper, and smelling horribly 
of musk, — simply — simple woman ! — an¬ 
nouncing her own, and her husband’s inten¬ 
tion of placing Miss I.uke at Sauchie Kail, 
for the benefit of the invaluable instructions 
in moials and manners of Mrs. Smith and 
her accomjdishcd daughters. It went against 
her pride to be thus uigent—she whom poor 
but excellent teachers of all sorts had so lung 
humbly and diligently solicited ;—^but what 
will not a fashionable mother do for her only 
child—that child a girl, and of “consider¬ 
able expectations 

Anxiously did Mrs. Mark Luke await the 
response, which came one morning ju^t as 
blu* returned from n round of calls, in which 
Miss Luke had accompanied her, to take 
leave of her friends preparatory to going to 
school. The paper, of tlio first quality, was, 
in this case, neither tinted nor jierfumed ; 
but so long-tailed and conglomerate I were 
the characters traced on it, tliat—^what w ith 
the c added to the tail of the Smith, aud the 

* changed to ay — it cost Mrs. Mark Luke 
considerable trouble to make out “ how very 
much Mrs. I). Smythe regretted that there 
was no present vacancy in the select number 
of j oung ladies received into her Abc/rfy, and 
no probability (>f any one occurring which 
waiTantcd Mrs. S. in entertaining the hope 
of ever having the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Luke—a most inteiesting charge I—a mem¬ 
ber of her family.” 

* Tlie Smythes liad changed their tone in 
latter days. The Exi'lusivea upon calcula¬ 
tion, were no longer haughty and insolent in 
manner. 

Mrs. Mark Luke understood the case —• or 
guessed at it; hut she was rather mortified 
at her own condition than angry with them. 
How Miss Betty Bogle would sneer, and 
Penny I’arlane exult over her ! “ It is all 

along, Mr. Luke, of your having no place of ^ 
our own. if I could have left my card at 
the seminary as Mrs. Mark Luke of Halcyon 
Bank, you would have seen another sort of 


answer to my application for our Bobinn: 
and there it is for ever in the papers 1 It is 
a marvel to me such a gem, and such a rug^ 
is not nipped up long ago. There is young 
John Cowan, the drysalter, and some of the 
Jamaica Street knobs, I am told, are after it. 
But far would it be from me, Mr. Luke, to 
wish that you should hurt your pecuniary 
circumstances by the purchase. I am con¬ 
tent to leave that charming place to those 
w'ho can better afford it than my husband.” 

Cunning Mrs. Mark Luke! Mark was 
fairly piqued at last; in his purse-pride, and 
in his paternal and conjugal aflectioii; while 
his prudence was largely propitiated by an- 
utlier “ Upset Priiv still Farther Reduced.” 

In a montli Halcyon Bank was his own, 
—and in the first delirium of her vanity and 
exultation, Mrs. Mark Luke’s naturally kind 
heart had expanded far beyond the narrow 
boundai'ies of cold Exclusivism; and, between 
good-nature and social vanity, she had so far 
forgotten strict propriety, as to invite all the 
worbl — country cousins, and vulgar old ac¬ 
quaintances included—to her Marine villa. 
She had lieen excluded from pew's, boxes, 
burial-grounds and boarding-schools ; but 
now she was to be happy—perfectly happy! 

O, Seged, King of Ethiopia I if thou, in 
the plenitude of imperial potency, with all 
appliances and means, could not command 
felicity for a single day, wliat envious, mock¬ 
ing fiend tempted to lietray our Mrs. Mark 
Luke, with those brilliant, illusive 
lanterns, which, in all ages of the world, have 
dazzled to liewilder the daughters of men, 
and to drag them on through 1>og and morass, 
only to land them knee- deep in tlie mire at 
last ? Yet were not all her hojies illusive ; 
for happy w'as the little hour in which she 
first ran over the garden, and then explored, 
as Us mistress, every garret and dogliolo of 
Halcyon Bank. In that state of flutter aud 
heatitmle, we shall for a time leave ALs. 
Mark Tnike to the sympathy of our indulgent 
readers. Thty will not grudge one little hour 
of bliss without alloy to a woman before 
whom lies the task of finishing and morrj'- 
ing a daughter upon the Exclusive system 
of the middle ranks in Creat Britain. 


CHA.rTi:u 11. 

We left our ambitious and indefatigible 
heroine, Mrs. Mabk Luke, fluttering upon 
the verge of a new and brilliant eidstence, 
which was to be all felicity, because all was 
to be elegance, taste, style, fariiion, refine- 
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ment, Iiisrh life, Sh^kspere, andthemitsical 
glasses/^ She wad now the undoubted 
mistrcsd of ** the beautiful Marine villa of 
i Halcyon Bank, on the Ayrshire coast, lately 
erected by Malcolm Gengobro, Esq., of Ber- 
bice,” and about to celebrate the opening of 
this the second decade of her fashionable 
career, by what she was pleased to term a 
! fete. Slie had, indeed, obtained her husband’s 
approval of a houee^heatirtg^ as the old- 
fashioned Glasgow folk continued to call 
such solemnities; while male guests, still in 
medio as to manners and refinement, named 
I such banquets a feed ; or, if persons of fervid 
i imagination, a gl&riou^ feed. 

I It became a question of some importanct' 

I among certain oi-ders on ’Change, M*ho was 
j to have the felicity of being of the number 
of the feeders on the apfiroaching Saturday. 
But Mrs. Mark was upon her guard Glasgow- 
ward. ^ In passing the first turnpike, on her 
way to her coast villa, she had secretly 
thanked her stars that she was done of the 
Trongate, in her own peciiliar; and the 
sooner Mr. Liikc cut the concern, and com¬ 
menced country gentleman, it was ju^t 
much the hett03% Like the long impriftoned 
chrysalis, she had, in the fulness of time, 
wriggled out of the husk of early low con¬ 
nexions ; and was, at last, about to expand 
her gold-hedropt w ings to the sun of fashion, 
•^vaiting only for an auspicious hour to take 
her first flight in her new state. But t(» the 
complete and satisfactory fulfilment of licr 
soaring designs, there weix? still impediments. 
To be consistently exchmvvy it is necessary 
to possess a cold narrow heart, as well as a 
haughty temper, and the capacity of insolent 
manners when an object is to be gained by 
their exhibition. Ibis does not, however, in 
the least impeach the other requisites of 
suppleness, flatterj^ ineanness, anti gross in- 
sinceritj. To he rigidJg exclusive, it is, 
abyve all, necessary to subdue the social feel¬ 
ings and vanities to the subservience of less 
immediate gratifications—to "he, in short, 
strictly self denied^ as \wl] as aspiring. Now, 
our Mrs. Mark Luke had a considerable 
share of cordial good-nature in her original 
composition, and no small quantity of a 
rather kindly, social vanity, wdiich often 
threw her oft' her guard. Thus, by giving 
way to a single impulse of natural feeling, 
or to the dedro of astonishing her old friends 
with her superfluities and superlatives, she 
sometimes was driven, in a siriglcijday, from 
the high ground which it had cost her six 
months to gain. This, as we have said above, 


was fatally visible r.t the grand epMh of 
entering on possession of her vilhi.\ The 
pride of place had so warmed and expanded 
her heart, that, in running about to make 
purchases, her kindness had overflowed upon 
every creature she met; and old vulgar ac- 
quaintancijs, at all degrees and conditions, 
had been most thoughtlessly and promis¬ 
cuously invited to occupy the spare-bed,” 

‘‘ tbe French bed,” and “ the barrack-room,” 
fitted upto accommodate the juvenile branches 
of that great East-^cmntrg house, the Len¬ 
noxes, into which Mr. Gengobre had the 
honour to have intermarried. 

Had Mr. Luke been about to stand candi¬ 
date for the Lord Provostship of Glasgow, 
his lady could not have been niom lavish 
and indiscriminating in her offers of hospi¬ 
tality to w'honisoever sliould visit the Largs 
that season. I'his was but an impulse of 
excited vanity. I'iio sober calculations of 
Mrs. Mark Luke, once set dow^ii in her new 
neighbourhood, showed a very different re¬ 
sult. While hospitality aiippoaod no com¬ 
promise of gcntilifv^ or cost nothing save 
\vords, wliich might be sincere for the moment, 
it Avas all very w^ell ; but, in Mrs. Mark’s 
original circles, w’orcls still stood for things ; 
and an earnest invitation to .spejid a week 
might be very fairly construed, by Miss 
Parlane or Miss Bogin, into one for at least 
two days. Among tbe higher orders of 
fashiciiialilc intelligences, j>owTr.s, and do¬ 
minions, the conventional language of invita¬ 
tion, like that of coiuiilimeiit, possesses as 
many shades of meaning as certain Cluncse 
characters, which axv, however, all ]>erfect!y 
well understood at first sight by the erudite 
aud initiated,— hut our ancient maidens wti-c 
unversed in this science. 

1'hirt capital Ijhindcr, oomnutie’il at the 
outset, cost Mrs. Mark Luke considerable 
trouble and inaiiaHivring. One and another 
old friend drojiped in uj>«»n her on the coaHt, 
even hetorc her jxrepavatioiis were completed 
— before she w'as re^Kly to dazzle and a.stoiush' 
them w'ith the wonders of her Great Babylon 1 
One blunder brought its own excuse, if it was 
not made upon calculation. Ju the same 
parish, thci‘e Avas a family of decayed gentry, 
chiefly supported in their ancient dilapidated 
mansion of llawgiwn, by sons in India. 
Mi*s. Mark Luke had set her heart upon 
making tl/cir acquaintance. It might prove 
^to her a diploma of fashion — a passport to 

other and greater houses: — perhaps to- 

hut no — her mind allowed itself no such 
flight as the provincial baronetage. She 
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mcivljr udmh'ed tU© exterior of the adjoinixip^ 

Beai^- , and craved liberty of the factor 

to be in rapturce with the gi'ounds. Now^ 
it citauccd that Miftb Penny Parlanc was a 
cousin^ not above four thnee removed, of the 
house of Ilawfi^reen; wherefore, &c, 

—So Miss Penny obeyed the hignal, and in 
duo time moved to llaleyon Bank. 

The llawgreen family, though undeniably 
gentry, were found niueli more aeeessible and 
affable than tlie Siuytlies. During Ali&s 
l^enny’fl visit, tlie first mutual morning calls 
and toa*driukingH wei-e hap]nl 3 ^ acccnnjdished; 
BO that respectable Hcxageiiary maiden was, 
conaequcntly, quite at liboty to return to the 
I'roiigah* OB soon as ever she ]deased. This 
she did, loaded with peace-offerings^ iu the 
shajie of tlic fruits, flowers, and dairy pro- 
diiee of Haley on Hank ; —cueuTnliera, which 
the ungrateful guest Isiughinfijly deseribed 
as “likei kale-nisioes — and straw- 

berries, wliieli it cost her more trouble and 
expense to bring home, than the w^oilh of the 
triple of tliein in fJlaagow market/^ Such, 
wo fear, are but too often the thanks which 
the ungrateful inhabitants of luxurious cities 
give to tbeir rur.il friends, in exchange for 
the jo'oduoe of their vineries and ])iueries, 
and inu-shr<»om lieds and cucumber frames. 

Miss Betty Bogle had deB]>erately restated 
her friend. Miss l^arlane, being )>rtfeired to 
herself in priority invitation; but she 
shrewdly suspicted tin* moti\i. Mi->s Penny 
was at this time a fea in her d<d»t — as shown 
bj' the mental ledger kept by both parties— 
and an invitation being sent llii’ough the lass 
the c\ening following licr mistn‘Ks’s return. 
Miss Hetty \indicated licr dignity by fust 
declining, and then gratified her (‘uriosit}' 
l> 3 ', in a few hours, accepting the call. Miss 
Parlane had, indeed, Hoftened the affair by 
requesting the assistance of her fiieud in 
concocting cuiTant jell^'of the coast fiuits, 
and by sending hora full share* of the horti¬ 
cultural bounty of Mrs. Luke. So,]m'(ispiy 
as the handle of the Baui’s-horu Kirk chwk 
indicated five, Betty ])l.rced her w’ork- 
apron in her black silk reticule, and, lii’sting 
her lass to come foi Iier at precerse nine,''* 
took her way to her ap])()iiitinent. 

These ladies had co-operated in the <*urvant- 
jelly manufacture for about thirty siiuiniors. 
Witliin the sann* jieriod, they had had as 
many feuds; but mutual interest still drew 
them together. Thej' agree<l like a Yankee 
mess. 

Givat now^ was the mutual joy of the 
jarring inBeparubles in meeting after a separa¬ 


tion of. nearly ten days* Whether the one 
was first to unlock tlie Glasgow budget^ or 
the other to open tlie coast despatche^i be¬ 
came the difficulty* 11101*0 was a compro¬ 
mise ; and questions and answers were alter¬ 
nated with breatlilefis haste. fcJo ye found 
the IHg-wife in all her glory !” said Miss 
Bogle, girding up her loins with her chocked 
apron, and beginning to pick blackberries as 
if for dear life. “ And I hojie y^o w^as able, 
nicm, to do tlu» job, and get her introduced 
to the Hawgreeu family ( But Biller makes 
itself rib, now-a-days, gaits.—As Bob Pir- 
givie Kiid to mo the other day iu the (Jallow- 
gat(*, ‘(\ill j'e him Mark Luke— now^ 1 call 
him Maik Lnek\ Miss Betty.* lie is a queer 
hand. Bob. But when is that wonderful 
housc-hoatuig to take jdace? — or it would 
}»e ower, it\ like, mem, before Mrs. Liil:e 
lei gmi hame 

Miss i’arlanc took no iiotiet* of this spiteful 
observation. Slu was, indeed, still quite in 
the daikasioihe impending festival, but 
did not clioose to confess as much. 

*’*Thc I law green leddies have, on niy in¬ 
troduction, condescended to coimtenanee Mrs. 
liiike as a stranger in the ]>lace, bo tar ns 
*■ Fair fioo<l-o\ii * and '■ Fair good-day/ It *9 
iieilher to br thought nor wished they can 
put thcmbelves upon a footing ot equality 
with PetcM IVaston’s docliter.” 

‘^I’ln glad to hear tin re was nome sma’ 
remittance last month from Major Dfl’vid — 
ho is tlip third son, i’m thinking di’awded 
Mihs Hetty", sjdtefully. '•’■J daro say it did 
not come before it was needed. Miord help 
the gentles ! * as the by-word gangw ;—‘puir 

folk can beg."'-But 1 beg your pardon, 

Miss Penny. It does my heart good to st-e a 
real auld family, like your cousins, the Ifaw"- 
green folk, getting its head aboon water, 
now-a-da 3 ''B, that bae mufkle o* the scum o* 
the cog lias come up.— But is it true, mem, 
tliat Mrs. Luke has furnishol her drawing- 
nioin splender-ncw wiih yellow silk dainas 
from Edinburgh;—and that lovely hiifl’<*hinbi, 
lined with blue, not uji three year till come 
next October, and never w'arf wadied y^et, 
and glazed, I believe- 

“Just as true as ye aiv picking bla<*k- 
berries, mem ; and that’s but n flea-bite to 
Bauby IVaslon’s grandoiy, Is’t possible, 
think ye, mom, that Mark Luke can stand 
such ou-goings t They my*" lu" sells dear— 
and no wonder he sells dear : thereaye. 
Miss Betty, a wherc/ors for a liecanae. That 
sugar before ye, mein, cost me 8fd. — strings 
and blue paper into the bargain —ready 
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money, over Mark Luke’s counter ; .and 1 a share of whose society he had partu^lar 
could have bought as good for g^d. in twenty reasons for grudging to nobody who A^'>uld 
shops in Glasgow. It’s no* on fractions acce{>t of the compliment. 

Bauby Peaston’s state is kepi up ; hut I do The said baronet was rather under a cloud 
not like to go past Mark with my change, at this time. He was newly out of the 
were it but for decent, vrorthy, auld Mrs. Sanctuary of llolyrood, very gracefully 
Luke his mother’s sake. 1 hope ye will call bearing the opprobrium of having, in live 
I on lier with me the mom : 1 prohiised to years, run through his large fortune on the 
I visit tlie auld lady on my return, and take Turf, tis well as the very small fortunes of 
her a sliare o’ the cucum’ers.” his sisters. But he was not the less Sir 

These maiden friends often went their Ogilvy Fletcher; nothing could untitle him; 
morning rounds of visitation in a leash, and and Mrs. Mark Luke w'as disposed to be 
did so now. Old Mrs. Luke w'as rejoiced to very indulgent to the hrst specimen of 
hear of her darling Mysic’s hcaltli, of the chivalry she had ever had the honour to 
flourishing condition of the onion crop in receive under her humble roof. With sucli 
her son Mark’s new garden, and that Haw’kie elevated pros[>ects, she resol ved to exclude, 
gave eleven Scots pints of milk/wr She in totOy the wdiole horde of Mark’s vulgar 

therefore distributed her cunont wine and relatives. With her own, she stood on no 
quality cakes to her maiden guests with the sort of ceremony. The Mood of the Peas- 
most hospitable profusion; Messing tlic ‘‘good tons was at this time no more regarded than 
son,” who let her want for notliing, and tlie so much Paisley red puddle, which had dyed 
attentive daughter-in-law who had sent her some, thousands of pullicat handkerchiefs, 
the cucum’ers, which, though rather tench for Indeed, had it l)een possible to efface every 
auld teeth, were, as she remarked, “ grand trace of her birthplace in that very ungenteel 
things to them that liked them.” town, Mrs. Mark Luke would have been 

“ Indeed, mem,” roared Miss Betty Bogle, highly gratified by Uie obliteration. To have 
in consideration of the old lady being a very been born in Dunbarton or Renfrew might 
little deaf, “ a bottle of her good fresh cream, have been toleraMe ; they were ancient and 
or a pound of her new-kimed butter, would feudal, and had castles a-pie.ee. 
have been as acceptable to townsfolk.” As the great day drew near, Mrs. Luke 

“ But they wouldna have been so gmteely began to intimate lier fears that the weather 
ye ken,” put in Miss Penny, in a mood was still but blue on the coast; and, by and 
betw'een a laugh and a sneer. The prudent hy, she came to appivliend it w'ould not be 
old lady made no rejdy, though she also was safe for grannie {her nmn de caresse for her 
moved to inquire when Mrs. Mark was to inother-in-law') to venture from Balmanno 
have the house-heating, and once more Street till the cauld July winds were past, 
arranged, at great length, for a seat in the “ The old lady wrould, besides, very uat\trally 
post-chaise with the two friendly maidens wish to meet her Saltcoats grandchildren, 
and their respective bandboxes. tiie .Sprats, and that would be the vefy time 

Many things fall out )»etw’een the cup and to have all tlie relations together. If Miss 
the lip : and so it was here. Toothing was Parlane and Miss Bogle could agree with one 
now farther from the intention of Mrs. Mark bedroom between them, it would he altogether 
Luke than that any one of the three should, a nice Glasgow party of auld friends to enjoy 
by their old-fashioned manners and past-date their auld cracks.” Thus, with a coaxing 
gowits, disgrace her fete. She was now mixture of her vernacular speech, which our 
tolerably sura of at least a part of the Haw- heroine always nsed when she had a point 
green family. Providence had sent a revenue to carry, did Mrs. Mark Luke address her 
cutter to that part of the coast, witli officers, husband. 

of course — though Mrs. Luke afterwards “Oh, but grannie come, mamma, to 

found tliat respecting these officers she had tlie dance,” cried little Mysie, throwing her 

made a capital blunder—and also a Port- anus round her father’s neck. “I’mweary- 

Glasgow family of distinction, in search, ing, sair, miry to sec grannie, and to show 

probably, of bitterer salt water than they Jamie Wilson iny w'ee bantams.” 

found at hoiqe. And, crown all, Mr. “ Don’t be pert, Miss Luke ! — Sair, sair ! 

Ewins, the travelled ^gentleman, who had —where did you learn to say ra»r, Miss, with 

been bred to the churi^, had just obtained a your broad Glasgow twang ? ” 

living in that part of the country ; Vnd had “ Sair is a very gude Scotch word, gude- 

a baronet, a former pupil, on a virit to him, wife,” said Mark, quickly — “ better than 
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yonr^oref Tm sun*—which puts one in mind 
of *y^unds, and bruises, and putrifyinji;^ sores; 
while sair^ sair^ bespeaks the crushed waefu' 
heart in a metaphorical sense only.” And 
to this philological remark, probably the first 
and last he ever made, Mark added,—" It is 
but natural for Mysie to long to see her own 
grandmother, who was aye ao kind to her. 
M y mother will bo fourscore next month— 
a lang age, «mdew5fo; and it is but short time 
wo can look to have her among us. 1 would 
even rejoice to sec my mother at the last 
house-heating I am ever like to ha’e, and 
the last she is ever likely to enjoy, as the 
sang says— 

Wr her bairns and her oes a* around hor, ()/' 

No resource was left for our elegant Mrs. 
Mark Luke, Ha\e her camhrii* pocket liand- 
kerchief—that friend in need to ladies of 
extreme sensibility. She was quite over¬ 
whelmed by the gloomy images Mr. Luke 
had conjured up. 

"Oh, inaninia, dinna cry!’’ cNclaimed 
little Mywe, apringing from her father into 
her mother's arms, with the trustful affection 
which proved that, whatever vanities filled a 
large portion of the inother^s breast Acre 
'was also room there for sweeter feelings. 
" Dmna crj, mamma—grannie winna dec— 

dinna let mamma greet, papa.”-There is 

some use iii children at all ages : they are 
admirable conductors of natural mpathics 
j —the best inakors-iip of domestic ft uds. 

" I’m sure 1 meant not to grie\c ve,gudc- 
nifo,” said Mark, in the proper dejirecatory 
tone of conjugality. " Manage your house- 
heating, and your housekeeping both, as best 
pleases j^e; only let me ovarii j^ou, Mirts 
* llogle called at the bhop yesterday to inquire 
j when it was to lie ; and if bhe be not asked, 

I I can toll VO, there will ]>e news of it in 
Glasgow! ” 

" Aft bhc has got her blonde Laoc luateli 
cleaned, and anew back breadth to her black 
satin gown, for tlie occasion,” cried Mrs. 
Luke, bursting into a rather violent laugli, 
W'hich somewhat grated on Maik’s feelings, 
so recently attuned to tlie melting mood. 
" But if I defied the lash of Betty Bogle’s 
tongue, and her crtshinarlai>ef\ w hen [ was a 
single, iinprote<‘ted woman, I defy her and 
her likes, ten times more now, when the 
interests and ]>rosj)ects of my child requin^ 
that I fthould move in a sphere widely dif¬ 
ferent from that of the clashing auld maids 
of the Trongate of Glasgow\ — To be sure, I 
may, in an overly wa^, have asked Miss 
Bogle to look in u]>on ns if she came to this 


part of the country; but upon my since* 
rity- 

" That’s no’ jubt tlie fit oatli for the occa* 
siou, gudewife,” smd Mark, with some 
humour. 

Well, well, Mr. Luke. But, X am sure, 
you know how I detest that eternal, vulgar 
pudewife of yours.” 

" Shall 1 call ye itt^ioife^ then ? ’* 

" To he done with this nonsense, Mr. 
Luke ; I think between ourselves, Miss Par- 
lane and Miss Bugle, at their time of life, 
and with their narrow means, might find 
better uses for their siller than jaunting 
about the countr^’^ in pobt-ehaises; starving 
their women servants at home, on thi-ec-and- 
sixpenee a-week of board wages, and tlie 
coals locked up.” 

To part of tins statement Mark tacitly 
subfscribed ; but as Iiis w ife, in his own hear¬ 
ing, had urged these ancient friends to visit 
lier in her new domicile, and, abo>e all, to 
assist at the houHe-warming, he could 
neither in heart nor conscience approve this 
cool cutting. No such thing was intended 
by Mrs. Mark as a complete aittinp^ She 
had, at bottom, considerable regard for her 
ancient friends; and, at all events, it was 
as essential that they should witucBs her 
splendour at the proper season, and report 
accordingly, as that they should not dim, by 
their presence, the lustre of^ lier first grand 
initiatory //7c. 

" To make all rij»]il and easy, I Jmd cast 
about in my own mind that the rc/oar clmibo 
wliieh takes up the Ilaw^grccn ladies to Glas¬ 
gow next week, may bring back the Trongate 
friends and my mother-in-law' at small cost, 
by speaking a judicious word to the driver 
yourself. Mr. Luke ; and sparing the ladies’ 
piirHCs,” 

Mr. Luke lookt^d all acquiescence and ap¬ 
proval, and admiration of his wife's ftagacit 3 \ 

" And James Wilson can sit wdtli the post¬ 
boy.” said Mysie, not without foi-ecast iti her 
own hinall voncerns. 

" Hold you I longue, Rohiiia,” cried the 
mother—" and remember that your father’s 
apprentice is no companion for you—a great 
hoy. too ! For shame. Miss! ” 

Poor Mysie blushed sc*arlet, and hung 
down her abashed head. The hoy alluded 
to w as the son of tliat Dr. Wilson, the notice 
of whose lady at cliildren’s halls and school 
exhibitions had, a few years before, been 
considered bo gracious an attention by the 
grateful Mrs. Mark Luke, who, upon such 
cKTasions, poured whole b'i.gs of sweetmeats 
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upon lier daugbter^H ]Mirtner in the dance, 
Slio ha*J also, in spite of his father, presented 
him A>itli a very haiidstnne Shetland pony, 
sent, for this express purpose, to Air. Luke, 
hy a connneroial cori’cspoiident in the Shet¬ 
land islands. Tlu^sc da3’» were jMist: Dr. 
Wilson hud died of a fever, caught in attend¬ 
ing a poor j>atient, and liad left a Mndow and 
a iiuniemuH family in very straitened eir- 
emnstaueoK. Air. Mark Lnkevvas one of the 
trustees of a Bu])scription for their relief, 
whieJi his wife, to do her jusliee, pnmioted 
to the utmost of hei- power. She also made 
her husband receive the eldest lad, her for¬ 
mer favourite, an apprenfiee. The Ian, 
w'holuid eail> set his heart uj>ou Ins father^ 
profost-ioii, gave a i-eluctant consent; ami his 
sorrowful and subdued mother was even 
thankful that one of her seven ehildrcn was 
decently, thouy:h limnhly, j)rovided for — as 
Mark reinaiked, that he had no son of liis 
own, and if »lamos behaved well, he should 
never want a fiiend. A remeiuhcred con- 
versatii)!!, \\[ii<h took place bliortly after the 
hoy came to tlie slioj), still rankled in the 
a''jnring mind of Airs. Mark Luke. 

At fonrseoie, Oranntc Luke look a true 
grandmother’.s deliglit in aii«inuiiig matches 
lor her descendants ; and, accordinjily, one 
evening at tea, she sagaciously nonarked, 
"I cannot see what l>eftcr\e could do, Alark, 
m3' man, if the mistiv'^s is ngreeahle, and if 
he spansl, pnir things, than to buckle 
our wee Ah see and Jamie Wilson. Jlnt let 
liiui he out o’ his’prenticeship fiist. Ye’ll 
ha’e him o* your uin up-bringing, and lie can 
cany on the sljop when ye tiie it and gang 
to llalshie Hank for gnde and a’. ItN n<j 
likely m3' good-ilochtcr will fash v’e with 

mair o’ a family' aiow, after a rest of- 

how auld are ,ve, Alv'sie, hinnlei” Alysie 
knew slie was jmst ten, which she, ac'covd- 
ingly, told to a da3\ She aho kiiewr that 
ten pnd scvtii make seventium, and that 
3oung Airs, Dudgeon, whom she had lately 
visited with her mamma on tiuit .voung 
lady’s marruigo, was just seventeen and ftve 
inontlkK; but this fact she did not feel called 
upon to mention. It was a div^ert, Mark, 
iny man,” maundered on the grandmoth<*r, 
“to see the wavk th‘ hits o* >ouiig things 
had with ane anither, wdien, I am sure, our 
Alysie was no owergane *3('Vtn Rummers. 

‘ Wha are ye for inanying the day, Myeie, 
iny doo?’ 1 would spocr. '■ Is it Hailie 
givie ? ’ and hhe would jpriin up her hit mouth, 
and sa3% ‘ Wha but thd little doctor, grannie 
‘That’H if mamma let ye, Mybie,* I would 


observe, just to try the bairn. * I’ll iparry 
Jamie Wilson w'hetber mamma let ivs or 
no’; ’ and, troth, she wtmld gar me laugh, 
fit to choke.” And the old lady laughed at 
the recollection till in danger of such a 
(‘atflstroplie. 

Mrs. Alark Luke w’as fired wdth indigna¬ 
tion ait such maundering. Was there ever 
s(» absurd, so indelicate an old woman ? She 
was ([uitc enough of herself to vulgarise her 
grandchild’s manners and eon*npt her accent. 
If the boy and girl were to grow up together, 
there was, moreover, no savdng what disas- 
tnms conse(|ueiices might attend such non¬ 
sensical go«-si2>. Thank JliMven, she was 
leaving (iJasgow ! And longer to reccivt* the 
familiar vjMts rj her husband’s ai»preiitice, 
and j)ennit him to continue the ]»la3niiate of 
her daughtfT, was a thing not to he thought 
of. If llohinu, or, more eorrectl3% “her 
child,” was not tt> soar far above sugar tubs 
and cnites of eriK'kcry ami china, to little 
])iir])ose, indeed, bad her maternal cares been 
lav isliofl. 

Idiecked ly her mother, as abf>ve notieed, 
the abashed girl fi ul not ainotiicr wmnl to 
eay ; but hei fatluT came, ns usual, to her 
assistance: — “ A\ must bnv'c one of my 
Alysie’s j()es. If will not have little 
Jamie, then I must firing 3'e down her auld 
jo to cIkht her 11 bit;—but, indeed, wo 
must have the Jhiilie at any rate.” 

Mrs. Mark Luke was nearly i>etrifi<‘d by' 
the horrid image called up hefoiv Jier. 

“Ye cannot mean Ihiilie l^irgivie?” 

“Jkit 1 do, though, just mean your auld 
friend. Boh Pirgivie, whi> was bebt-inau at 
3 our bridal, mem ; and made the punch at 
yoxiT docliter’s clnisteniug. — Wliat the dc’il 
has come ower tlie woman ! ” 

Mrs. Mark Luke was far pasi crviiig. 
After tru]]»ing her cliagriu fi)r a fevv beconds, 
she remarked, with dignilv’', Then, Air. 
Luke, if you introduce a ]>erson so totally 
unfit for th(* society which I e\j)ect to receive 
at youi table to-morrow, 3 on ma3'just look 
out for some one else to take the head of it— 
that’s all, sii. I verrr — can—sanction such 
an insult to my' friends as introducing im- 
pio]»er conij)any to them in my own house.” 

“Bol) can take the head,” replied Mark, 
doggtslly ; “ he makes a famous hlow'zy 
laudla<ly ; especially when he 2 >uts on a 
mnteff and a shawl, before he draws the 
puneh-bow] to him.” 

Airs. Luke wivv tlicre w'as no wisdom in 
widening the breach, ’nioiigh not an “inter¬ 
fering” husband, there was, she well knew. 
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n poin^ beyond whieli, if Mark was unwisely 
uv^!fP(llie bocanio as htift-nccked SiH any 
Ismeliio. 'I’hc heroditiivy dovrnrss of the 
Lukes, as huhl^ands, uas, indeed, notorious 
over all the West. 

** You know how much 1 was wont to 
enjoy Mr. IMr^ivio^s company at a homely 
family dinner, my dear; or in an oeiiinc;, 
when he took a tumbler of toddy with you ; 
hut, believe iio», Mr. Luke, it w'ould put all 
partie-s sadly out of tlieir way to brin<» him 
into the same dinner-parly witli youn;^: ladies 
— and none so much ns liiiuself. He would 
be entirely a fi^h out of tlie walei*.^’ 

** Kienl-a-ix ars ! liob can aj e swim where 
thm'Na lull pnneli-howl, Jiaubv.’' 

Uc euuld neither toll his storic» nor .sim< 
his f'iVt>nrU • ^oiiss \\ ith a elergyman i^rcHent.” 

has siin^ at fifty Presljyttry dinners, 
and fifty Tlianksirivinn-Monday feasts to 
boot, long hefor<* now, and been the eiwk of 
the company. YV do not moan to say that 
Bailie riruivie sings wha^ is either jiiofane 
or indecent ^ 

Tai from that — onl>—only ml - old- 

finibioued. And Sir Ogilvy, Mr. Luke- 

And Sir l)e"il, Mr*'. Imke! Jf Sir 
Ogilvy cannot enl his sli -e of beef at the 
I( e-hide of Ihd) Pirgiiit*, hcM hotter stay at 
tb'* mans''; when', I tlare say, they are tired 
enough, 1)3' this tini'*, o’ the ))rokeu ne’er- 
do-iveei.'*’ 

It is not aliogfilior surprising th it j\lr. 
Luke n as (»Hw*nile(i, Bub— n ho, hy this time, 
was none of sour lighr-Bohs—was Ins <»hiest 
and most eoiifideiitial friend, his cliosim eouu- 
sellor in all his eoinmercial speeulalions, ainl 
one whose sbivs\d adviec had, as Mark trii]3" 
averred, stood him in tlionsaiids of pounds. 
Thi>, \%as but one thing; and, mure to the 
prchOnt jiuirit it \ias, tliat, at a feast oru/rrf, 
there wore, in Mark’s is, but three grand 
essentials, — tlio lieef, the puneli, and Hoi) 
Pirgj\ie. In fJlasgow, this geiitlenuiu ha<l 
niver been intenlieied by Mrs. Maik,inouin 
her m<jst palmy rind txclusi\e ila3's. Hut, 
in that city, he was considered a regular part 
of all tahl(‘ Jumher—a eoniei*dish, gener- 
and warmly wcleojned, and nlvva 3 ’'s 
t ler.'itel. Ho was one of ihoirc oiignniN to 
be found in most commercial communities, 
which, like eertain wines and fniilst, reijuiie 
to l»e used on the s]>ot, to ho ])erfecll,v onjo3\»J 
—^as, in romoial, much of (lie rtn't\ or j)ecu- 
liar flavour of the soil, is sure to he lost. 
There w-as, however, no reason to a])prchend 
that Mr. J'irgivie's speeifio iiuiilities would 
evaporate in so short a jouni03% or V03 age. 


as from (SJasgow to Largs. By trade he 
was a cotton manufactureF, and, by attention, 
a j)rosperous one; hut, by social distinction, 
a diner, or, rather, a supper-out, a bon-vimnt^ 
a teller of good Westland stories, a singer of 
capital Scotcdi songs of a eertain class, a 
luimoriht, the shaking of whose <louble-clun, 
and tlie sly twinkle of whose gray eye, told 
half the joke before he had opened lib lips 
—a bachelor, of course, or he had not been 
BdI) Jhrgivie. Hc'^iJes many original good 
luccil stories and anecdotes, Mr. Pirgivie had 
a hnj)j)y knack at locali/ing, and adapting 
resuscitated Joe Millers to preseiiL circum- 
stanees. Until lie iiad become so much of a 
•Stout tientlcnuin, Mr. Pirgivie was reckoned 
the best curler in the Lower Ward, At con¬ 
cocting Glasgow punch—^now that 1 )-and 

S-liad died olF—he was allowed to be 

biipeilcilive and uimiiproai liable-—the mon¬ 
arch of the 1)0wl! Such was Mrs. Mark 
JiukeV ])reseDt aversion. In her eyes, lie was 
irredeemahiv'' hleinishod, for he had Iilcii put 
to the ban hy the Smytlus. His knec^- 
hiwclies, speckled stockings, and amber wdg, 
weiedefovmities invincible : she had reasoned 
with him upon them all. 11 is dialect sounded 

broader, in her icfined ears, e\cry daN. She, 
nioreo\»T, MT^pectecl, that he slily insinuated 
misebief, if not rebellion, into the head of her 
lord ; and, A\li<it was viorse, that his excess of 
mock loeieiice. his odd tones and grimaces, 
ami awkward scra])es to herself—he who 
lind ue\er before either flowed or scraped 
in his life—were what is suJgarly termed 
The mantling smiles of his rubi¬ 
cund face, the sly glance round, as lie paid 
her his lugli-flown coinplimcnts, and made 
his extraordinary legs, lookeil, it must he 
owned, something like this. He had another 
provoking trick of incidentally, as it w'crc, 
calling her attention to some aiu'cdotc of their 
early life, ]nirticularl3' if very fine people were 
])res^*nt — such as to tlieir cuids-and-crcam 
ploy U\ Uuglcii, or their \eal-pio pic-iiie to 
isehin (liovo,•where Miss ] 3 urhara Pcaston, 
a bride-elect, witli tfie said pie in her lap, 
had Ming the favourite amatory song appro¬ 
priate to that locality. In shoit, tlio fooe- 
fu)iis liol) Pirgivie was, to Mr^. Mark Luke, 
heiomc the most Jioiing of all bores — a 
thr>roughl3' dbagreea])le j)erson at all times, 
hut at her ft^^e intol 'ra))Je ! Slie iiiminated 
for a tiiiio. 

Leave the room, Kobiiia, my love.” She 
wMs obeyed. As it is, after all, mainly for 
owdaught€r\'^mkQ^ JMr. Luko, {emphatically^ 
that we give this vvelcx)ining party to our 
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new neipphbours, I dare say a larger mixture 
of young creatures, and, perhaps, a ball, 
would best do the thing.” 

Very like, Bauby : all young things are 
fond of dancing.” 

** Then, 1 think, wo shall po^pond ihc 
dinner to an indefinite day, and give the ball 
first—and to-morrow : so you may announce 
tlie change of plan to our Glasgow’ friends.” 

And bring down Boh Pirgivie, and little 
James Wilson to Mysie’s dance? with all 
my heart, gudewife.” 

Mrs. Mark Luke threw’ back her head. 
** It appears to he your dearest pleasure to 
torment me, Mr. Luke.” 

*‘Far fi’om that, dearie. Am T not hring- 
iiig you a box of chain]>agne glasses, which, 
I am sure, you Tieed about as much as a cart 
does a third wheel ^ However, it’s all good 
for trade.” 

Mrs, Luke now took it into her liead that 
her husband should not leave home that day 
at all. He had, indeed, been complaining. 
She became tenderly alarmed at the fatigue of 
going up the one day to Glasgow- and return¬ 
ing the next; but there was a meeting of 
Bank Direetors, or of the Sieam-hoal Goin- 
pany, or something of the kind, and Mark 
W’ould go; and, to say the ti-uth, save for 
dread of Bob, Mrs. Mark c(»uld, at thi*! time, 
on man}’ accounts, wvll spare him. She was 
cumbered with many tilings; up early and 
dow’ii late. 

The important day dawned at last; and, 
after six weeks of preparation, she kept the 
field to the very last hour, fagged enough, 
when fairly inducted into her new’ Ponn*na 
green satin dress, “fashionable colour for 
July,” and her turban properly set. Had 
it not been for the forw’ard tcmijier of Jean 
Sprot, a spanking, comely lass of muuc nine¬ 
teen or twenty, she would at this time have 
brought her from Saltcoats as an aide-de- 
camp ; but Miss Jean, as Mr. Luke’s niece, 
w*'ould certainly cxi»ect to be introduced to 
tJie company, and dine at talje ; and rather 
than submit to such degradation, such en¬ 
croachments on the prerogative, Mrs. Mark 
was content, until her daughter w’rs f|ualificd 
to assist her, to work double tides, and enjoy 
undivided glory. 

She was now’ alone in the drawdng-room 
with her daughter, putting Mysio for the iiwrt 
time, through the manual of good manners, 
and furtively casting an eye upon the road 
by which Mark’s chaise, wdth ^at worthy 
host—and, not less important, the box of rich 
cut glass, the liomper of some rarer kind of 


wine, ordered frem Leith, and the turbpt from 
an Kdinburgh fishmonger—were mom^taxily 
expected. She did not allow herself to tliink 
of the dire Pirgivie, till ho loomed over the 
bracy seated for air beside the driver, with 
a face like the rising full Mielmclmas moon 
— as Mrs. Mark indignantly remarked. 
There w’as no help for it. 

“ Servant, J/<x—rfr/mc,” said Bob, liowing 
low’, witli one of his leering looks up to the 
window’, as the carriage wheeled round to 
the door. Tlie o]»en hay w’iiidow’ of the din¬ 
ing-room show’cd the table and sid(‘-board 
laid out w’ith elaborate elegance. 

“Whew!” w’histled Mr. Boh Pirgivie, 
“there’s to he a snack of dinner, after all, 
Mark. As hest-inau at jour bridal, Mrs. 
Luke, and assistaiLt at every 1 Iandsel-Mon- 
day feast sinsyne, thougii something past 
my dancing days, and fashed with a twinge 
of w’hat, in a gentleman, might he jaloused 
the gout, 1 vow’ed, when Mark told me the 
dinner was to he changed to a hall, not to 
baulk yo, but lead ye <»fl' 

Ppon the licht faiiiia^tio toe, 
at lea-^t to the li(*st of my present ability. 
Though I liaNc setn the day, Bauby — Mrs. 
liuke, 1 mean,—w'O could have both footed 
it heel an<l toe more fcatly, some —ay, it will 
be five-and-twTiity good years since—at Mr. 
Maeskipsey’s in theSheddon Raw ; but yc’Il 
no mind, I dare say 

“ I am certainly obliired by jour kind iii- ' 
tentions,” returned Mrs. Maik, lialf amused, 
in ''pite of herself, at the idea of Boh Pirgivie 
opening a hall, and also com polled to make 
a virtue of necessity ; “will you choose to 
take any refreshment after jour long drived 
There are wines on the side-table, witli lemon¬ 
ade, raspberrj’ vinegar, and iced w’ator.” 

“Ginger beer \va> tlie grand tipple of the 
young leddios at <iur Paislej’ halls, j’o’ll 
remember, Mrs, Liikt, with bails for the 
I solhls ; and I’m not verj* sure hut I relished 
that as vveel a** the genteel modern refresh¬ 
ments ; but certainly, upon your recoinmon^ 
dation, Ma — dawc^ 1 shall try a glass of 
lemonade—it should be very cooling and 
^^feitable for a man of my taste and mould 
after a longish, hot, dusty journey,” 

Mrs. Luke perceived that she w’us already 
quizzed, and aiitici])atcd worse usage. She 
laid strong control tiver herself, and protested 
she had only meant those harmless l>cverages 
as one constituent of the draught recom¬ 
mended ; and Mr. Bob w'as somewhat conci¬ 
liated by the large rummer mingled for him, 
as a drink-offering, by her own French- 
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fair hand^ and presented on a silver 
tray Ay Mysie. 

‘‘And how’s a’ wi’ my Maiden Mysiel 
Am I not to get my kiss the day ? Whether 
is it to be me or Jamie Wilson ye are to 
marry now ? Let’s be oiF or on V* He drew 
his hand fondly over her curls. 

“ Robina is growing a great girl, Mr. 
Pirgivic, and must put away childish things. 
—Will you hold your liead for one moment 
in the same position, child ? You will toss 
your hair about till it looks like a young 
colt’s mane. You will see if the Miss 
Stronas go on romping like gi-eat tomboys, 
in that fashion. We expect the pleasure of 
seeing the Stronas of Port-Glasgow here to¬ 
day, Mr. Pirgivie : you are probably ac¬ 
quainted with the family—you must at least 
have heard of them : — three very elegant 
girls, and two fine young men — one of 
them, Mr. Charles, in the Company’s service, 
liome on a three yearn’ leave.^^ 

“ The who’s, Ma — dame ? ” cried liob, 
cocking his ear. 

“ 1'he Stronas, sir, of Port-Glasgow.” 

“The Strona »!—1 thought! kenneda’maist 
all the Port folk, but I never heard of Ithe 
Stronas before. Are they safe folk, are ye 
sure, mem ? There’s a hantle rips come 
down here about the saut-water.” 

“The StrmaciSf Mr. Pirgivie — you must 
surely have heard of them- Mrs. Sti'onack 
was a Dennison.” 

“The Stron— ach? — no, no, I ken nne- 
thing about the Stronacks either.” 

“ The Stroll— ac/tSy then, ye droll, jiro- 
voking sorrow! ” bawled Mrs- Mark Luke, 
with a native strength of gutturals which 
proved, that, besides conquering High Ger¬ 
man and Low Dutch, she needed not to 
despair of mastering the Erse or Arabic, the 
roots of which, we believe, lie even jiiore 
deeply in the bowels of the land. 

The first laugh they had enjoyed together 
for months, or jierhaps for years, ent far to 
reconcile these old friends. Mr. 3!ob, in 
particular, enjoyed his laugh and his triumph 
to that moderate extent which restored his 
good humour with Mrs. Luke; and he ac¬ 
cordingly sipped his rummer of brandy- 
qualified lemonade with great complacency, 
and, much to the relief of his hostess, 
declared he would keep his place where he 
was, and not frighten her “ leddies up stairs; 
until they got used to him by degrees, across 
the table.” 

But to this arrangement “ senseless Mark” 
would not submit# “ He would be master of 
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his own house, if a’ the Hawgreeni^ and 
Stronachs, and Sir Ogilvy Fletchers in Ayr¬ 
shire, and Port-Glasgow on the back of it, 
dined with his wife ; and his trusty fere, Bob 
Pirgivie, should have the warmest neuk at 
his fireside.” 

Something very extraordinary had come 
over the man within these few days. He 
had never been so obstreperous in his whole 
mamed life. Mrs. Mark Luke understood 
it all afterwards. Mark was fey. 

Bob, accordingly, Imving put on his 
speckled silk hose, and, for the first time in 
Ills life, mounted a shirt collar, which made 
him look as if in the jouffXy* was niched per 
force into a corner of the drawing-room before 
the first carriage had deposited its load ; and 
there he continued to sit, a mute observer, 
(his amber wig ci>vercd witli the rich yellow 
drapery of the window curtains,) most in¬ 
dustriously twirling his thumbs, and taking 
sly note of the airs and graces of hospitality 
wliich marked the kind and courteous recep¬ 
tion given by Mrs. Mark to her several 
gradations of guests — to the landed and the 
commercial interests, and to Mr. Ewins, who 
might he understood to represent the cliuTch 
and the learned professions. Bob’s sober con¬ 
clusion was, that Banby l^easton performed 
her part quite as well as if she had been the 
Duchess of Hamilton, or a real play-actress. 
She even astonished Mark himself, by the 
volubility of her softly-lisped compliments, 
and the elegance of her dei)ortment. 

Every one expected, and probably more 
tliaii w'ere wished for, had now arrived, save 
the gontlcmcu from the cutter. They were 
at last announced ; and at their back—wdiat 
a.start! what a mere vulgar natural start of 
8uri>rise was betrayed by Mrs. Mark Luke, 
when who should present himself but Mr. 
Robert Smythe! “He liad taken the great 
liberty, as an old friend, of waiting upon Mrs. 
Luke as his friends from the cutter, with 
whom he was going round to Oban, werei he 
found, engaged to her.” She was so gratified, 
so delighted, so tenderly hopeful, that Mrs. 
Smythe, and Miss Smythe, and Miss Maria 
Smythe, were in perfeert health — so proud to 
see Mr. Robert Smythe in her house ! 

Bob Pirgivie now tweeclled his thumbs in 
double quick time, and ra])idly sent around 
queer horizontal glances under his shaggy 
brow'H. 

Just at this instant, Mysie whispered her 
mother, “Mamma, Jean is come.” 


* The Scottish piliory. 


Nn. in. 
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«Who, child?” 

" Cousin Jean—Jean Sprotand the pre¬ 
viously well-drilled maid-servant sonorously 
announced ** Miss Jeau Sprot! ” and in 
bounced a good-looking, showy young -wo¬ 
man, flaunting (at small cost) in the staple 
of the country, -who intrepidly advanced to 
shake hands -witli her sinking, fainting, ele¬ 
gant aunt, then with her uncle, next with 
shy Mysie, and finally with her old acquain¬ 
tance, Mr. Boh Pirglvie, wiio received her 
■with great gallantry, and made room for her 
beside himself. 

Mrs. Mark Luke made no movement to 
introduce tho bold intruder to any one. Her 
evident displeasure and awkwardness in¬ 
stantly sjutad over at least tlie female part 
of the company, to whom one young woman 
of equivocal rank w'as a greater bugi)ear and 
annoyance than fifty vulgar humorists like 
the privileged Bob Pirgi\ ie. 

If Mrs. Maik Luke’s black eyes had pos¬ 
sessed the fabled property of those of the 
basilisk, this would, beyond doubt, have been 
the last hour of the audacious Jeau Sprot, 
who actually dared to talk and laugh aloud 
in her aunt's house, as if among her equals. 
Sho even vcntuied to address Mr. Robert 
Smythc the ad'\ocute, himself, and to remind 
him that she ba<I once met him at a trlasgow 
concert, w here she had been -with her “ Aunt 
Luke.” 

“ I must have been a mere boy, then,” re¬ 
turned the affected barrister, AvJiom a fesv 
years had ripened from a senseless puppy into 
in insolent coxcomb. “A precious lot ia 
always to be met with at such places.” 

“ At such jdaees, indeed! ” chorused Mra. 
Mark Luke. 

“ At what places, please, Ma—dame ? ” 
inquired Bub Firgivie, rising and slumping 
forward, witli one of his low, ridiculous bows, 
to the lad}' of the house. 

“Glasgow concerts, to be sure,” replied 
Mrj* Aobeit Sraytlie, tucking up his shirt- 
collar far above his cars. 

This WHS more than pure Glasgow flesh 
and blood could be expected to endure. Thu 
honour of the whole city seemed to n‘st for 
the time upon the square shoulders of Bailie 
Pirgivie. He laughed at the ridicule which 
the Eseelusitiea attempted to cast upon his own 
manners, and repaid them, as he said, cent, 
per cent,; but even Mr. Pirgivie could not 
submit to calumnies cast upon Uie refinement 
of the Kinprew of the West; and an explo¬ 
sion would havs beep inevitable, had not tho 
good stars of Mrs. Mark Luke sent the sum¬ 


mons to dinner at this critical moment. She 
had been ruminating nneosily for souieCtiiue, 
about who w'as to conduct her to the dming- 
rooin. "Was it to he Sir OgiJvy Fletcher, in 
right of his rank ; Hawgreeu, in respect of 
his old standing in the neighl>ourhood; Mr. 
Slronach of Port-Glatgow, as repre>entatlve 
of the commercial respectability of the com¬ 
pany ; or that horrid Bob Pirgivie, tho 
ancient friend of the house? Him she re¬ 
solved to baulk, at all events. 

“ l)o mo the honour,” said Mr. Robert 
Smythe, starting forward — and he was 
honoured by the fluttering, gratified, and yet 
alarmed Mrs. Mark Luke !—for Mi. .Stronach 
looked as if cheated of his riglit, and a loser 
—while tlie baronet smiled sarcubtically, and 
gave his arm to Mrs. 1‘lwinb. 

“ That’s Kdinboro’ inainnors,” cried Bob 
Pirgivie — “at least tho Sm}lhe edition o’ 
them ; tak’ ye my arm. Miss Joan : ye 
have had a long w'allc, hibsie, fiom Saltcoats, 
the day, to vonr auntie's iiloy ? ” Miss Jean 
herself gave him no thanks for this audible 
remark. 

And now behold Mis, ISlaik Luke near 
as possible to Ihe ]iiniiu<k‘ of ininiuii felicity! 
On her right hand tho je|ntsenlative of the 
houbc of Smythe, the object of her admiiation 
and emy for twenty }e!iis, and a r'al live 
I'idinburgh advocate into the buigain. At 
her left, the nonrhalant Sir Ogihy Flctclnr, 
looking as if he could not help it. She 
only w ibhed that she liad had four more elbow s 
to accuninioclate four moic une\ccptionahl'‘ 
guests. True it was. Bailie Pirgivie’s red 
rounrl face already loomed large thiuugh the 
savoniy haze of a tureen of soup, ovci vvliieh 
he flourished a preparatory l.idle, and Miss 
Jean Sprot’s cightecn-poiiny gaudy gau/e 
tipjiet hrubhud iliat pait of Captain Rogcis’ 
shoulders, where an epaulette should have 
been. Nothing human is without alloy; 
yet, at this spi'ingtide of evuUatioa, plcabiire 
greatly inedoimnultd — checked, but not 
materially subdued, by the incoriigible vul¬ 
garity of the incorrigible Bob, and the stately 
gravity of the titular Laiid of llavvgiecn. 

Indeed, Mrs. Mark Luke had no leisure to 
note every thing, or ono-hulf of what passed 
at her table. 

Modern fushiouabh^ ladies give themselves 
no trouble about liow people dine at their 
tables. It is enough that tltey may dine 
sumptuously if tliey choose. ’I'his was not 
yet her maxim. She w'ould have insisted 
upon it—and, moreover, have seen the thing 
done, but that it is impossible to accomplish 
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every-tliinpr at 6ncc. The wants of Sii^ 
Ufyilvvand Mr* Robert Smythe were at least 
carefully attended to, and she had leisure to 
feel a little disappointment or inoriifieation 
that tlie IJaw^reen ladies did not seem to 
know that the turtle was real turtle — not 
mock ; but, in compensation, Mrh. Stronach 
wjiH helped twice* The gentlemen, in ^encial, 
were hotter informed ; tlioiii^h none of them, 
save younjf Mr. Smythe, u])peared to discover 
that the liork, the champagne, and eke tlie 
claret, had been prociued fiom a celebrated 
Leith wino-nierchaiit, belou^ino^ to the aris¬ 
tocracy of the country—(jualit^" bindius,” 
which must consequently improve tbc&oiir/?/c*, 
— Indeed, iiotbiu;^ like it uas to })o obtaiiusl 
in the ue*‘tern latitudes. "Mr. Stronaeli him- 
self resented lliisas htoutly db did Tbiilio J^ir- 
/’ivie; while the otheri;n*utIonicn more civilly 
sitrinfied tlifir dissent, by stickinc; to Mark’s 
Madiirn in jjreference, Mark — 

liL^t lojtf bliould jv tluit he \\A pioiul - 

did not lite to ]»roclaiin ]»ow Ijrijf'ly he bad 
purchased from the of the eellars of 

the hiie propiietoY* of Ilalcvon Bank* But, 
when Ml, Stronach Jaunchod forth in piaise 
(»f Gengphro’b capital East India Madeira, uid 
the many famous dinners’’ he had pnrt.i.keii 
of in that same room, \\lille Gong dm' uas a 
l>achelor, Mrs. Mark Imke could not refrain 
fioiu bintiiic;, that ‘Such things had hcfn,” 
.lud “ were most <Jear : ”—that ht rhii'^band’s 
wine, ill short, could be nothing iiifc lor to 
that of his dibtiiigiiished proilecossor, unless 
age was a < rime whetli 'i in wood or l»ottle, 

Th'*re was both pleasure inul regret to Mrs. 
Luke in peiceiving that the three coiiiscs 
^^ere fairly got through, ami with credit ; 
and the dessert, including the finest West 
India preserves, (a present to Matk, by the 
way, from an old ’jirciitice, now a jdanter in 
Jamaica,) was handsomely laid out in the 
beautiful 7iew set: —jireserved liinoH, pre¬ 
served green ginger, j»res<=‘rved pine ;ippl<^, and 
the preserved melons of Jfalcyon Bank. 

Prc<terre uh’h'!” ciied Bob Pirglvic, 
turning up his ej es, as Mrs. Luke named and 
recommeTided the exotic delicacies. Mark was 
thrown into a most vulgarian fit of laughter 
by the Bailie’s joke, in which several joined. 

“And now, Ma — damr,'"^ continued the 
Bailie, “that ye have exhoust^d the luxuries 
of the tropics, what would ye think of drawing 
next upon the empire of Chinee 9 ** Mark 
was again in a convulsion of laughter at 
this joke, and Miss Jean Sprot was fairly 
under the necessity of stulfing her mouth with 
her pocket-handkerchief. 


“Bring in the Ohina punch-bowl, Iasi,” 
cried Mark. And a very laige and handsome 
one was placed befoio “ the Emperor of 
China,” who knowingly rung it with the 
long-handled ladle, which he twirled dextfciv 
oiisly about, and wielded as a sceptre of 
commaud. 

“1 am afraid the claret i-» not to your 
liking, gentlemen,” said the alanned Mrs. 
Mark Luke, uho, above all things, dreaded 
tlie tally invocation of the peniiis of the 
bowl. 

“ Ob, oh, oh ! ” burst from ail quarters of 
the table in manly lonc’.—“superb claret I ” 

“Glasgow ]nmch uho pleases—I stick by 
the ladies and tlic Cliateau Margaut,” cried 
Mr. Robert Smyfhc aloud: and, having first 
carelessly oflered the jwcaerwd pine near 
lilin to the ladies on each hand, and been 
rfcfuss'd, he cinptiotl iiearJ\ the whole glass 
dish into liis pKito, with the free and easy 
iiir of a hnek of thj first head, to the utter 
liorror of tlr' old-fashioned Scottish good- 
breeding of Bailie Pirgivie. 

“ Tlu're’s anithcr sw’atch o’ J^dinhoro’ 
nininiK rs,” said he. 

“ Saw yo ever such impidcncel ” whispered 
Miss Jean Sprot. “The i>ine apple, that has 
been iiu hojicsfy to wunty at all her parties 
fni pi\ mouths, as it was aye potted iiji again, 
wdtli a drib of fresh &^>ruji.” Forninately, 
Mis. iMaik Luke tviild not heai what it 
WHS that HO much g.inustd the young ladies 
of Haw'greon, two }»loascint, imaffected girls, 
who trim'll to look demure, yet began to enter 
into the humour of the scene, and of the 
charmters ; especially when the ci-devant 
(Slasgow' magistrate thus looked liigb disdain 
upon the ill mannond, effeminate hMinhurgh 
lawyer, gohlding up the tafwoed luxuiies in 
]>re&ence of the ladies. 

Tlio delicate Imies, tlie fresh and flagrant 
lemons, the triple-refined and pounded Migar, 
and the genuine old pinc-applo rum, which, 
Bailie Pngivie remarked, “ snielt like acloV 
gilitlowor, and*]iorfumed the whole loom,” 
were now all jdaced in order bcfoi'' him. 
The gentlemen, as they sippi'd tlieir edaxet, 
liegan to eye and feel interest in liis opera¬ 
tions. Mr. Stronach would have presumed 
to direct ; Imt him Bob Pirgivie regax-ded 
with the cool, silent coutein])T wlii<‘h became 
a mail who had made and drunk hogsheads 
of Glasgow punch, before tlie other had left 
off petticoats. Mr, I’lrgivie was getting 
more and more inlo his natural elemeni ; 
and he wa% rising ns rapidly with all the 
party, save the liostess, her htochmsti, and 
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Misf Stronach ; until tbo opinions of the 
latter were changed by the Baronet wluspering 
her, that ^^Pitgivie was more fanny and 
comical than Liston himself.” 

I Mrs. Mark Luke, at a loss upon this what 
to think, endeavoured to preserve her equa¬ 
nimity and composure, under the deliberate 
I concoction of that fatal bowl, from which 
were to issue, by the dozen, vulgar toasts, 
and songs and choruses enough to swamp 
her beyond recovery. She resolved to cany 
off the ladies befoi'e Bob could, in common 
decency, toast, “ The outward bound/* or, “ The 
ladies that Irftus** 

One infliction it was impossible to escape. 
Mr. Robert Smythe had usui^d the honour 
of banding her down stairs; but Bob, she 
feared, would yield to no man living — not 
even to the Port-Glasgow refiner, and cer¬ 
tainly much less to the broken Baronet—the 
appropriate toast of the day—** The Roofthbe 
OF Mr. Mark Luke, and lono mfe, health, 
AND Happiness to a* about and beneath it I ** 
If fashion had not absolutely vitrified the heart 
of Mrs. Luke, she must have been affected 
1^ the genial spirit in which the stanch old 
friend of the house, standing up on his 
chair, and perspiring at every pore, uttered 
this social prayer. Mark himself was almost 
in tears; and so loud a shout of llip-hip- 
hurrahs arose, that the ladies 'were fairly 
driven off. 

He is the funniest creature that, in the 
' whole world,” said Mrs.*Ijuke, making the 
best of it, as, arm in arm, she ascended the 
stairs with Mrs. Stronach. “Vastly like 
Liston, indeed—don’t you think so, ma’am ? 
— as Sir^Ogilvy remarked.” 

“ llark — singing ! ” cried Miss Isabella, 
the second daughter of the landed landless 
family, pausing in the general progress to 

drawing-room ; as, both loud and clear, 
arose — 

My aia Firwide— 

from the mellifluous throat of Bailie Pirgivie. 
In the halt, Mrs. Mark Luke was in a deadly 
stoither whether to execrate the vulgarity of 
Bailie - Pirgivie, or suffer the outbreak to 
pass. Miss Stronach seemed to curl her nose 
at the vulgar melody ; hut, on the other side, 
Isabella, the second daughter of Hawgreen, 
caught up the chorus, and warbled as they 
proceeded — 

My ain fimide, my sin firetiide— 

Oh, sweet's the beatiy blink o’ my ain hresidr ! 

Notwithstapdisg her anxiofis and long 
study of precedents, Mrs. Luke was fre¬ 
quently, as upon the present occasion, at 


fault. Isabella was a gentlewoman b^ birth 
and education ; but then Miss Stronafih had 
been finished at Boulogne. Mrs.'Luke 
remained in a state of philosophic doubt as 
to whether Bob’s lyric was the tiling or not. 
Deeper doubts were that day to distract her 
mind. As the sole daughter of the house, 
Mysie came in for some share of civil atten¬ 
tion from the ladies. Her drawings were 
examined, and her lessons on the piano-forte 
listened to without much visible yamaing. 

It is, however, not difficult to perceive when 
jieople yawn internally. 

“ I have an old promise from Mre. Smythe 
to receive my daughter on her very first 
vacancy,** observed Myrie’s mother; “it is 
so great a favour. — I mean to be very hold 
with her, though; and actually to remind 
her again, through Mr. Robert, of her pro¬ 
mise. What a very nice young man he is! ” 

“ I wonder what all the world sees about 
that 'woman’s school,” said Miss Stronach, 
decidedly. 

Mrs. Mark ]juke bolted upright on her 
couch. 'J’liAT u'oMAN! Web this epithet 
meant to describe Mrs. Smythe, the head of 
the Belle Betiro Establishment ? 

“ The world of the West, I supiiose, you 
mean, Nelly, for I should not imagine any 
less favoured region knows much about the 
Smythes, or their wonderful school,” said the 
younger sister. Mrs. Luke stared with 
amazement; the orbits of her eyes distended. 

*‘One might fancy some people hold a 
patent from nature to instruct,” observed 
Mrs. Stronach, “ to he used only when they 
can do nothing better. What advantages of 
education could an Edinburgh W.S.’s daugh¬ 
ter have had forty years since? Such, 1 
mlieve, was Mrs. .Smythe’s original statia s 
and her daughters never had a teacher beyond 
the West of Scotland, save the younger girl, 
M'ho was a few months in some petty French 
school.” > 

Could such things he ! Mrs. Mark Luke 
was nearly petrified. “I*fancied, ma’am, 
your young ladies had enjoyed the advan- 
tage.s—had been educated at—I mean in— 
the BeUe Retiro Establishment.” 

“ To my sorrow, ma’am. Flora was there 
a few months; — and 1 assure you, when we i 
went abroad to proper schools, the pain of 
unlearning all she had acquired was found a 
formidable affair. Her Swiss pronunciation 
of the French, Madame Didot found almost 
insurmountable. The Sniytlies had a Swiss 
governess”— 

[Well did Mrs. Luke know that:—the | 
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polite, ^oor, woeful Mademoiselle Curchod— perieuce of Mra. Stronaoh, ihMi in the Jndg- 
the cdhsin of Madame de Stael. What an ment of Mr, Ewins, travelled as he wAfiu • 
escape had Mrs. Mark Luke had for her You could not, then, in Conscience, < ire^ 
llohina!] comiuerul the BtlU lUitiro Estahlishment for 

— “A Swiss girl, as a sort of governess, iny girl?” she whispered, drawing her new 
ma’am, with such vicious habits—acquaintance to a window. 

Gracious goodness! ” exclaimed Mrs. ‘‘ It is a very delicate subject, indeed, 
Luke, throwing up her hands at the hidden ma’am,” replied Mrs* Stronach. I have 
wickedness, thus half discovered. indicated rny opinion. But, as a friend, 1 

—of English prosody, ma’am. I know may luentiou, that what I considered alto- 
nothing against the morals of the young gettier intolerable, was the untidiness the 
woman.” Smythes allow in their pupils. My Flora 

Ml’S. Mark Luke was not quite certain yonder, for example, w^as allowed to loll 
about this prosody aforesaid. Bad it been about without stays, or with very ill-made 
syntax or grammar — or, as she called it, ones, till the poor child grew out of all shape* 

when ultra-fine in her pronunciation. Indeed, she has hardly yet mcovered that 

gratnber — she would have known. How- six months of gross neglect.” 

ever, vicious habits of English prosody” Shocking! ” exclaimed Mrs. Mark Luke, 

were, beyond all doubt, something to alarm throwing the proper degree of horror into her 
careful mothers, and of very dangerous face ; but as she looked at Miss Flora, still 
example in educating young ladies. as plump as a partridge, bursting from her 

I'here is always something wrong about stays, — and her fat, fair, round shoulders 
those foreigners, ” observed Mrs. Mark disdaining all straps and ligatures, she men- 
Luke. tally concluded that there might be a certain 

“Are they vitiated by the air of England?” order of fine forms, w'hicli required more 
said Mr. Ewins, the clei-gyman, who bad powerful restraints than the classic cestuB 
glided in. “ It is odd enough that British and mysterious sandal of the Belle Reiiro; 
mothers should so eagerly run abroad to and that, however it were with the taste of 
place their daughters wdiolly under the care the Smythes, their judgment hod, for once, 
of foreign instinctors; and British society, been at fault. 

at the same time, remain so distrustful of “ The Smythes lay down the law in edu- 
the few specimens who are domest'catcd cation to you ladiee of the Westy^ said Miss 
among us.” Stronach, with vivacity ; “ hut I imagine 

“ I wish to goodness 1 knew how best to they would soon have their pretensions pulled 
]>lace iny daughter,” sighed Mrs. Luke. “ I to pieces in France or England. Conceive 
am aware that Scotland, and, it would seem, Zilaria Smythe schooling my sister on our 
England, are so far behind in — in”-She style on the harp I ” 

hesitated— “ My goodness! ” cried Mrs. Luke — whe 

“In the Mrs. Luke—is was .shrewd enough, however, to perceive 

that it?” said the clergyman, smiling. “ In “ the cat leap out of the bag,” and sufficiently 
education it would not be difficult, 1 believe, patriotic to I'esent the “yew ladies of the 

to construct tables for the guidance of JVesL” Advanced as she was, the younger 

mothers, at least uj)on the present principles, branches of the Stronachs had careered far 
The guiding maxim is, that every one shall l>eff»re her. I'hey seemed to despise the 

run away from home, and tlie farther the whole province^ as commercial, and vulgar, 

better. If you have daughters at John o’ manufacturing, and impracticable to the 
Groat’s, send them on to Aberdeen; if at refinements and graces of life- They had 
Aberdeen, then off wdth them to Edinburgh; little more reverence for the jioor provincial 
if ill this latitude, then to London or Bath; gentry, than for the purse-proud tnercantiles^ 
while all London, with its multitudinous lildinburgli itself, the very modem Athens, 
environs, rush over to schools on the French was despised, with all its architectural,liter- 
coast, or farther on, to I’aris and its neigh- ary, and aristocratic pride and splendour* 
bourhood.” Mrs. Mark Luke was overcome with amaxe- 

Mrs. Luke’s duties, as a tender, dutiful, and, inent. 
moreover, fashionable mother, became, at “ What is Edinburgh, after all, but a pro^ 
every advancing step, more heavy and com- viucial town, where the Scottish law courts 
plicated. She was, however, disposed to sit,” said Miss Stronach — “ with all the 
place more confidence in tlie taste and ex- formality, and more than the conceit of such 
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kind of places ? Even yottr oitj of Glasgow, 
ma’am, is, in some respects, superior to tltat 
tovm of poor cousins, with its stiff profes-, 
sional air and ridiculous pretensions.** 

“Nay, the Edinburgh folk were aye up¬ 
setting enough,** cried Mrs. Luke, who, 
though she usually affected to yield the palm 
to tlie City of Palaces, as a proof of her own 
rehnenient, w'as, as became her, at heart 
sound and unfaltering in her allegiance to 
her native district. Still she did not relish 
“ your city of Glasgow,’’ though Glasgow 
was a good place enough in its own way. 
In short, poor Mrs. Luke, vacillating between 
opinions and systems, did not, we apprehend, 
well know what alie would be at; and the 
appearance of Mr. Robert Smytlie, it is to 
be feared, would once more have turned the 
scale in favour of the East-country^ had not 
Miss Stronach entered the lists for London, 
Bath, and Brighton, if peojde were con¬ 
demned to live in Great Britain at all. 

While daizzled and bewildered by these 
cross lights, and endeavouring to be of every¬ 
body’s opinion on matters of such vast con¬ 
cernment to lier, Mrs. Luke •was startled by 
the sudden creaking of wheels on the gravel, 
and the exclamation of her daughter, who 
stood at a window amid a cluster of junior 
branches. “ Mamma ! Mamma I it’s Mrs. 
Furnishins and a’ the bairns in a cart, with 
straw and blankets! Oh 1 there is little 
Jenny laughing up to me and Mysie took 
French leave of the j»arty, and rushed down 
to her former pew-mates, w'ith whom she 
had sometimes contrived to have a little sly 
play in even sennon time. Mrs. Luke’s eoi-s 
rung—her skin tingled — her heart failed ; 
she was truly ‘‘ in a sad taking.” Boh Pir- 
givie was nothing to this. A tailor’s wife 
and all her brats! Furnishins, too, the well- 
known tailor of the Trongate—a name that 
would not bide, although Miss Luke had not 
jffoclaimed it—for which involuntary crime 
of poor Mysie, birch have mercy upon her! 

The ladies w'ere too well-bred to see, hear, 
or understand, while their agonized hostess 
became all manner of colours; her com¬ 
plexion varying, like the shadc-s of her mind, 
to pale, sanguine, black, and blue. She w'as, 
however, a woman of considerable spirit, 
presence of mind, and roso\irce. Desperate 
cases require desperate remedies ; and she 
screamed out, “ Oh, Mr. Robert Smytlie, for 
the love of goodness, stop my d|>ughteT—she 
is rushing upon contagion! ” Mr Smytho 
flew gallantly to the rescue of the young 
heiress presumptive ; and the mother follow- 
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ed, and was followed In turn by Miss Jean 
Sprot, muttering, “ Stksh hnpidenoe iir' Fur¬ 
nishins, the tailor’s wife, to come to see aunty 
when she has genteel company! ” 

“ Robiiia! Miss Luke ! ” screamed tlie 
mother, louder than before. “ For heaven’s 
sake, Mr. Sm 3 'the, shat the hall door in the 
face of those people.” 

“ Good-day, mem t” cried Mrs. Fumiritins, 
now fah'ly alighted on her feet. “ Siccan a 
paradise as yc have got here, Mrs. Luke! 
We have been at the saut-water for a week 
hack; and 1 just thought, as ye pressed us 
the last time 1 met ye in the kirk, the balms 
and me would hire a cart, and drive up the 
coast, and take an airing and our four-hours 
ivi* Miss Mysie and Mrs. Luke, and see that 
wottderfu’ Halshie Bank wre have a’ heard so 
much o’.” 

*‘For all the sakes on earih, go away, 
woman, or I shall die on the spot I ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Luke, keeping Mrs. Fumisliins at anns- 
length. “ You have hooping-cough among 
j'ou, I bear. Aly piccious child! ” And 
now she seized Miss Mysie, w'ho had flung 
off Mr. Robert Smjrthe, and gave her a 
tolerably smart admonitoiy pinch — “ Here, 
gardener, do drive this load of pestilence 
from niy door. How could you, "woman, be 
so tbouglitJess — was there not the back en¬ 
trance i ”—And with this tlie glass door Wvis 
fairly slammed in the face of the inconsiderate 
risitant, who remounted her car with her 
jirogeny, muttering mischief and vengeance, 
and “ Woman, indeed ! Wha does she wo¬ 
man !—Set her up ! ” 

“ Was there ever such iinpidencc ! ” again 
ejaculated Miss Sprot. It was the first sen¬ 
sible or acceptable word her aunt had heard 
her .sjieak that day, and the very first she 
addressed to her was, “ Take Robina up 
stairs, Jean,”-—and as, leaning on the sup¬ 
porting aiTO of Mr. Smythe, she came witliin 
ear-shot of the drawing-room, she said more 
audibly—“ and change her clothes and fumi¬ 
gate her well—^nor dare eitlier of you to enter 
the drawing-room this evening. Such a 
fright I have got!—Oh, ladies, such a catas¬ 
trophe ! I have to beg ten thousand pardons. 
But, I trust in mercy. Miss Flora Stronach 
has had the chincoiigh ? ” 

The titteiing Miss Stronachs had gone 
out into the balcony to “ enjoy the proi^ct 
before the honso,” a literal fact, which Mrs. 
Luke could not doubt. They came in, try¬ 
ing, with more politeness than success, to 
compose their features. ** We shall be sorry 
if we have frightened away your friends^ 
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ma’am/’ said Miss »Stronacli. “All my 
sisteA have had hoopine^-congh. T was seized 
myself at Versailles when at bchooL” 

“ That person is the wife of one of Mr. 
Luke’b tenants in Glasgow/* observed Mrs, 
Mark Luke, with i*ecovcrcd dignity—“decent, 
substantial people in their way ; but nut 
particularly well acquainted, as you may 
perceive, with the usages of society. Jn the 
country, of a morning, one is bound to re¬ 
ceive every body; but one’s evenings should, 
surely, be one’s own. Even you, ladies, 
could, I dare say, have forgiven tlie ignorance 
of the poor woman, with lier ill-timed visit; 
but to bring infection to my house is utterly 
unpardonable/* 

The most practised individual present had 
reason to admire the dexterity with which 
Mrs. Luke had niaiinmvred ; and that, with¬ 
out driving matters to a very preposterous 
length, or outraging all probability by her 
inventions, she had got tolerably well out of 
tlio siTape. Tea appeared as a relief, 'fhe 
previ<ms coffee Miss Stronach had pronounced 
equal in to ULodauie Didot’s:—;in 

— but it was idle in Seotlai d to 
desire iinpobsibilities, 

Tlie quulificatioub of that lady as an in¬ 
structress, now formed tlic theme of Mrs. 
Stionacli. Her daughters loinediu the chorus 
of piaise to their last teacher — the last of 
many. Mailame Didot, who had finished 
them, and atill corix?spouded with them, was 
an Lu>»lishwoipan by birth — and hence her 
exalted stat^* in morals and in the I’rotcsiant 
reliclou ; but n Frenchwoman by man'iage 
and residence — and Jienco all that w'as ad¬ 
mirable and enviable in manners .ind personal 
accomplishments. Miss Stronach read a few 
extracts fioiu her letters. 

In the meanwdiile, the Laird of Ilawgrceii 
came up stairs with his cousin, the baronet, 
llio lauded interest appeared disposed to 
stand by their order at one end of the room, 
while the coiiinieicial and fashiouable stetion 
took their station at another. Mrs. Mark 
Luke vibrated beiwecu iliom, so ill at ease, 
what with tlic fiis^id hauteur of the landless 
laird, the insolent iioiicbalan< o of the titled 
man, and the bauey or def> ing airs of the 
Strouaclis, that bhc almost rejoiced wdicn 
Hav green gave his daughters the word to 
move. In the meantime, the mirth and fun 
in the dining room below was glowing “fast 
and furious/* under tlie combined influences 
of Bob Pirgivie’s chamonH u SoeVc, and his 
thrice replenished bowl. Mr. Robert Smythe, 
listening to those sounds of conviviality. 


almost wished, albeit their vulgarity^ tfciit his 
retreat had been less precipitate, especially as 
llawgreen stitfly declined his offered escort 
to the ladies. Mrs. Luke and Mrs. Strpnacli 
were overcome with sui*prirte at the Hawgreen 
ladies proposing to w^alk home,—a plan so 
full of danger and difficulty in a July even¬ 
ing of uncommon lieauty! The ladies pleaded 
the beauty of the weather, tlie delightful 
path, lying f«>r a mile or two along Uie shore, 
or througli plantations, and commanding, at 
so many openings, enchanting views of the 
airy, evpansive Firth of Clyde and its islands, 
with the sweeping sky-line of the mountains 
of Arran nnu Aigyleshire, and its indented 
or decply-eml)ayed coast. Mrs. Mark looked 
from the balcony of her manne villa, over 
sea and land, with the prhlc of a j)roj)rietrc‘‘S, 
and not without some feeling of the natural 
beauty of the prospect, and began to guess 
that it may hometimes be quite as genteel to 
walk two miles, as to go in the dig, particu¬ 
larly in a lovely Huiumor evening. 

And now the rural ladies were shawled 
and slu»d, and fairly under weigh on the 
lawn, while hbe curt&cyed her third leave- 
taking from above, not quite satisfied as to 
the point of etiquette of descending to the 
hall with the landed interest, and thus seem¬ 
ing to neglect the guests of the other order, 
who wore equally tenacious of piivilegc, and 
far more exacting in atttnilion. She com¬ 
pounded by her appearance on the balcony ; 
and well it was that she was unaecoinpanied. 

“ What vulgar family is that above, Sir 
Ogilvy, w’itli the mother iu llio blue gown?” 
Ilawgrecn was heard to inquire. 

Vulgar family! blue gowm!—there was 
but one such dress in the pai*ty — Mrs. 
Stronach’s lovely Lyons figured satin. 
Snell impudence J thought Mrs. Mark Luke. 
“ Inhere is no getting the better of the beggar- 
pride of the gentles—Mr. Stronach, that could 
luiy him, and sell him, and all his generation! 
—Set him up^! *’ 

While Ilawgreen buttoned up his coat, 
and the ladies stepped on, there was leisure 
for a few more observations. 

“ What heraldic monstrosity have we got 
here, Sir Ogilvy ? ** This was said in refer¬ 
ence to a lobby chair blazoned wUh the 
]>re6umed artnoiial bearings of Mr. Mark 
Luke ; which, having been lifted out to aid 
the unlucky descent of Mrs. l^^urnishins from 
her cart, still remained on the gravel. Sir 
Ogilvy, not wholly unconscious, perhaps, 
tliat there was an observer overhead, delibe¬ 
rately examined the extraordinary monsters 
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through his eye-glass, and buimt into an 
immoderate lit of laughter. 

“ This is a matter for the mrveiUance of 
tlie Lyon King,’' he said, at last. " Such a 
confounding of all the laws, principles, and 
rules of heraldry amounts to nothing less 
than misprision of treason against his sove¬ 
reignty. Have persons bearing the appella¬ 
tion of Luke anus at all, or any title to bear 
them? — Allow me to help you with that 
button, Hawgreeii-” 

** Very good anus, with clutching, scramb¬ 
ling-up sort of fingers at the cud of them ; 
of more account in Scotland, in these times. 
Sir Ogilvy, than any ol)taiued by grace of 
William the Lion himself.*' The gentlemen 
proceeded arm in ann ; the mortified Mrs. 
Luke heard no more, and retreated from the 
balcony with a heightened complexion and 
as much dignity and composure as she could 
summon up. 

The ladies now fell into closer ranks, and 
engaged in a serious discussion upon educa¬ 
tion, manners, taste, fashion, and fashion¬ 
ables, and the cosmetic discipline; ending 
wdth a parallel between Mrs. Smythe and 
Madame 'Didot, not exactly in the manner of 
Plutarch, but sufficient to convince Mrs. 
Luke that her daughter would be ruined for 
ever unless she was finished at the Boulogne 
seminary. Mi's. Stronacb, therefore, agreed 
to suppoii; her in attucking Mr. Mark Luke 
upon the absolute necessity of expatriating 
his only child for several years, and those the 
most important of her life. 

In the meanwhile, in expectation of the 
gentlemen, coffee was liot and coffee was 
cold a half-dozen times. No fi-esh man came, 
and Mr. Robert Smythe had stolen away. 
There was not a single gentleman left to 
mount guard upon the piano-forte, or to listen 
to the tinkling of the guitar, which, at the 
earnest request of Mrs. Luke, had been 
brought by the Stronachs in their vehicle. 
Their mother began a discourse on tempe¬ 
rance, or rather on the vulgarity of deep and 
long-continued potations, and Instituted an¬ 
other comparison lietween Kast-country and 
West-country manners. Hard drinking and 
the abandonment of the Graces were, accord¬ 
ing to Mrs. Stronacli, disappearing entirely 
in the ui>per regions. A better style had 
descended even the length of Edinburgh, 
where, in families of tlie hest fashion, very 
little wine waf drilnk by the young men, 
and no punch. ^ 

‘‘ 'fhere may be reasons for that, ma'am,” 
observed Mrs. Mark — ‘‘Wine is a heavy 


ea$em in a pinched income. The ladies of 
Edinburgh, I hear, are mighty admirers of 
such gentlemen as spare the garde de Tin* 
There’s a great deal of outside work in certain 
quarters, I am given to understand. Thank 
our stars, though Mr. Luke is no glass- 
breaker, he can Wh afford to give his friends 
a bottle of claret, and has the heart to make 
them welcome to it. They do seem to be 
enjoying themselves down stairs." 

Mrs. Mark rejoiced to think that so much 
good w'ine and old Jamaica rum was in 
course of consumption at her entertainment. 
Refining into mere shadows and vapour was 
not at all to her substantial taste, ambitious 
of elegance as she was become. 

The rich and glowing July evening deep¬ 
ened into that witching hour— 

IVeen the gloamin and the mirk— 
so soothing to sense, and so promotive of 
reverie. The blackbirds flitted about in the 
dew-besprent shrubberies of Halcyon Bank, 
uttering those jets and gushes of song in 
which they delight at eventide; and while 
Btiilie Pirgivie, and his friend, Mark, chir¬ 
ruped ‘‘ Auld Langsyne ’* below, odours of 
ruin-punch and eglantine, of tobacco and 
beaii-blossom, came blended on the breeze, 
floating upwards to the ladies leaning in the 
balcony, an<l looking sentimentally over the 
shimmering sea* The gentle ripple of the 
tide, as wave after wave kissed the pebbled 
strand and died away, was listened to in the 
pauses of the reiterated “ I/ip ! hip ! hip ! 
hurra poured from the obstreperous throats 
of the coinpotators, and in especial as the 
glasses rung to the health of the young heiress 
of Halcyon .Bank ! 

“ 1*11 underwrite her for £30,000, and no' 
hurt her motheris settlement. — D’ye hear 
that, Bob, my boy?" said Bailie Pii'givie, 
now “ pretty well on," freely slapping the 
accomplished Mr. Robert Symthe — at least 
so Mrs. Mark hoped and believed, though she 
had rather raised her views for Robina, on the 
present afternoon. Edinburgh had fallen in 
her scale in nearly the same proportion as the 
Belle Aetiro School. Mrs. Stronach pricked 
up her matronly ears. She had four daugh¬ 
ters ; but she had also a Bob, and a John, 
and a James, and a few more of the same 
kind, still unbearded; and she fancied it 
enough that the Edinburgh barristers drained 
the pockets of the Western magnets in law¬ 
suits, without stealing their heiresses. Her 
manner to her new friend, Mrs. Luke, be¬ 
came more cordial—her interest more lively 
in Miss Luke enjoying the same advantages 
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of education ae her own daughters, under the 
care cjf Madame Didot. 

While the mothers coufemd in low con¬ 
fidential tones, the young ladies were hum¬ 
ming songs, waltzing with each other, and, 
in shoi*t, if sucli a thing durst be surmised 
of tlie pupils of Madame Didot, laughing 
loudly, and romping in a very natural 
manner. Twilight, like undrcBs, wears off 
restraint; and natui'e will, at some time or 
other, vindicate her own rights—ay, in spite 
of all the six months* educational systems 
in the world. She did so now in the natural 
movements of mind and body of these young 
women; who, released from the task-work 
of exhibition, and none of the otlier sex being 
present to excite their vanity and coquetry, 
had forgotten the assumed part, and relapsed 
into soinething as agreeable as the freshness 
of youth and youtliful spirits, when allowed 
fair play, will generally make at least nineteen 
girls out of every twenty. In the midst of 
their gaiety, a bustle and an opening of doors 
and windows was heard below, which, on the 
instiint, drove them back within the intrench^ 
ments of affectation and artificial manners. 
The gentlemen were assuredly coining at 
last. 

Gi*e him air ! gi’e him air, for the Lord’s 
sake! ” was the exclamation of Bailie Pir- 
givie. Unloose his cravat. Oh, Mark Luke 
—my auld comrade! my trusty friend! is 
this to be the end o’t ? Cast down frae the 
very dizzy pinnacle of warldly prosperity! 
Och, sirs, but we are frail creatures—tak’ 
awa’ that fu* bowl, lass—erring mortals at 
the best.*’ 

Natural feeling was no more extiiigiiLshed 
in the bosom of Mrs. Luke, than utterly so¬ 
phisticated ill the hearts of the Miss Stronachs. 
We shall, however, pass over her grief for 
the sudden loss of her rich husband, which 
was sufficiently conspicuous, as Miss Parlane 
and Miss Bogle afterwards alleged, in the 
triple breadth of her mourning licins, and 
the pi*ofound depth of her sables. 

In short, Mrs. Mark Luke set into her 
widowhood with tliat good wet grief which 
alFords a rational hope to suiTOunding friends 
of speedy comfort. It was now she had full 
time to ruminate upon the ominous change 
of manners wliich Mr. Luke had exhibited 
while his fate, in the last three days, was 
upon him. There had, indeed, been more in 
it than she had surmised ; and her indignation 
was extreme, to find that not Mr. Kwins alone, 
but Bailie Pirgivie, and her old mother-in- 
law, were associated with herself in the 


guardianship of her daughter, by a will dated 
only two days before his death. Into the 
minute particulars of that will, neither Miss 
Parlane nor Miss Bogle were able, at this 
stage, to dive ; but this was so far good, as 
it afforded the wider scope for conjecture* 

**I can get no satisfaction out o’ auld 
LuckieLuke,’* said Miss Betty, who had been 
out as a scout as far as Balmanno Street, one 
day. She’s a close, preceese kind o* body; 
only ‘ Her dmr son was aye a sensible man, 
and had made, nae doubt, a judicious settle¬ 
ment.’ She is well provided for, and there’s 
something to the Sprots, and a thii1;y pounds 
a-year, for three years, to help to keep James 
Wilson at the College, if he incline. Mark 
Luke might have made it the even hunder, 

I think. As for the great Madam herself, 
there is no telling her power over the gear, 
or what she is to have ; but 1 wish she may 
do justice to the hit lassie, her daughter.” 

Ay, Miss Bogle,” said her friend, laugh¬ 
ing ; “ and wha do ye think Bauby is like 
to ware her widowhood uponi But ye ai’O 
but lame and behind in your news, Mem. 
Mark has made a settlement that will please 
tlie auld leddy o’ Balmanno Street better 
than the mistress o’ Ilalshie Bank, as I can 
understand. However, that had not just 
spunked out at first, and down goes Madam 
Smythe, as a friend of the family no less, in 
a post-chaise, to bring away Mrs. Luke and 
her daughter from the scene of their woes, 
up to the Jiel/e Retiro school, till after the 
burial—for that, it seems, is all the fashion 
now—and got tlie hire to pay for her pains ; 
for Bauby, iji truth, ‘ ^va.s ower sick and 
sorrowful to see strangers, and could not part 
with her dear daughter.’ There was a change 
o’ market days, I trow, Mem! The Smythes 
have room enough to spare in their Establish¬ 
ment, as tliey call it, now, for both Mrs. 
Luke and Miss Mysic. —But was it no’ a 
judgment-like thing to see Mark Luke 
strucken down, as if by a visible hand, at 
that Belshazzar J^'east of theirs?—^But it’s 
no’ the greatest sinner that is aye first called 
to account.” 

And that’s as true,” returned Miss 
Bogle ; ** it was evident there was something 
before that family. Even Mark himself 
though a douce sensible man, was exalting 
his horn. Hech, sirs! to see a house-heating 
turned into a dregy! If Bauby Pcaston has 
any sense of decency or religion about her,/ 
she will rather lay the ju4ginent to heart 
than be rairing marble monuments with 
rhymes on them to her gudeinan’s memory. 
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keeping u* Glasgow lauglting at them 
baith.** 

**His memory! It*8 littte ye ken about 
•it. They tell me, that should that ^e 
was near tearing Bailie Piigivie’s een out 
when the Will came to be read. As Mark 
was neither at kirk nor market after the 
testament was made, and tlte foity-and-K>ne 
days not out, it’s thought it winna stand by 
the auld statute laws of Scotland ; so the 
widow—and weel it set# her!—has con¬ 
sulted Bob Smythe, the Ediuboro’ advocate, 
upon it; and is advised to raise a plea wiih 
Mysie's other guardians, Mr. Ewins and 
Bailie Pirgivic, to reduce Mark’s settlement, 
and come in for the widow’s tieree, which 
would make her a }>rize yet to some needy 
vagabond in foreign parts, that could blaw 
in her lug, and pretend to make a lady o’ 
her.” 

Beyond the quality of her crape and bom- 
bazeen, and the fi'cslmess of her complexion, 
which bore testimony to the old adage em¬ 
ployed on the occasion by Miss Parlane, of 
“ A fat sorrow being a gfude boitow,” nothing 
transpired for three months, which could 
afford the spinsters and tlicir industrious 
circle any exact information as to the ulti¬ 
mate views of Mrs. Mark Luke. At the 
end of that period the beautiful Marine 
Villa, and the Goodwill of that long-estab¬ 
lished shop in the Trongate, were advertised 
—Apply to Biulie Piigivie.—One Concern. 

Shortly afterwards, Mrs. Luke and her 
daughter went to France, under the escort 
of Mr, Charles Stronach. It was impossible 
to mould an immediate marriage out of this 
jounicy. 

**I can make nothing more of it,” said 
the discomfited Miss Bogle, when the friends 
next compared notes ; though she gives 
herself airs as if she were Lady Ogilvy 
Fletcher already.” 

• Lady Ogilvy Fletcher ! — No, no : — 
ne’er-do-weel dyvour as he js, he has not 
fallen just that far,” exclaimed Miss Parlane, 
who, as a fourth cousin of the house of 
Hawgrecn, had more correct ideas of aristo¬ 
cratic feeling than her friend, whose con¬ 
nexions were wholly gutter-blood. 

“What was she after, then? — No house 
in Glasgow good enough for her to put up 
in hut the George, the time days she staid, 
driving about leave-taking. I’m glad she 
did not darken my door, as I d^ not think I 
could horve observed disci'etion to such a 
woman.——But tlisere will be new's of Bauhy 
Peaston yet, or I’m mistaken.” And the 


sagacity of out spinstet was not at fault. 
There was news “ of her ; ” hut thaf' must 
be reserved for another chapter. 


cBAmm liT. 

Hi 0 u and low, east and west, Mrs. Luke 
had vowed a residence of four years upon 
the Continent to finish Robina, and she 
heroically devoted herself to the same length 
of exile. Poor lady, she little guessed what 
she BO rashly undertook. It •was with great 
difficulty she obtained the consent of the 
otlier guardians to take her daughter abroad; 
but Mr. Ewins first yielded to importunity, 
and, next. Bob Pirgivic, whose peculiar de¬ 
partment %vas looking after the pecuniary 
cottcenia of the heiress. 

For two years there was much less intelli¬ 
gence of the travellers titan their female 
friends at home could have wished. During 
this period, Mrs. Mark Luke had remained 
near her daughter — at Boulogne, at Ver¬ 
sailles, at Tours, and latterly in Paris. 
Sometimes she was really seen by jtersons 
from the west of Scotland ; but, much more 
frequently, Mrs. Luke was imagined to have 
been met with under very extraordinary 
circumstances. Her marriago was reported 
in her native circles at least once in every 
three months. 

In the meantime, old Mrs. Luke died one 
afternoon, and had her rej»<)sitorics efFectually 
ransacked by her attendant gossips — oui 
now venerable, hut still active spinsters of 
the Trongate; Several letters were found 
addressed by Mysie to her “ dear grand¬ 
mother,” v'liich threw some faint light upon 
the motions of llie absentees. The first was 
dated Boulogne. Wc shall give hut one 
exti'act : — “ After unpacking our tiainks to 
get out our new London mourning, we dressed, 
and drove out to the chateati, which means a 
castle, hut not one like Dumbarton, nor 
Inverary, nor yet Loudon, or Cassillis llonse, 
I was so afraid — and so was mamma herself 
a little — to meet tins grand Madame Didut 
we had heard so mnch about! But, dear 
grannie, only guess who she was! I give 
you and Grizzy, your lass, nine guesses. 
Who but our o-wn old Miss Dedham, become 
very like a painted French lady ! Mamma 
found her out at once; and so did I, and 
was very glad to see her ; hut she could not 
recollect us at first at all, nor speak any 
English to ns. Mamma was so ‘mad at the 
Stronachs for sending us to her! But, dear 
grannie, yon must not say one word of this 
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to A'isB Parl4ne or Hiaa Betty Bogle—for Mademdselle had been an opera-dancdr, lind 
mairlna Bays they are such horrid, vulgar* he remembered her as such at Lyoria^—^tliat 
gossips; and she does not wish any one, not is, a playactress, and a very naughty woman, 
even the Stroiiachs, to know that Madamo My mother was so shocked, and oiied tier 
Oidot was formerly the Smythes* nursery- eyes out, and talked of coming home front 
governess, and ours, as it might hurt their such wicked people, if Miss Farlane and the 
feelings.” Glasgow gossips would not laugh at us. So 

“The impertinent little cuttic!—like off we came hero. I liked that school very 
mother like dochter ! ” exclaimed Miss Par- well myself. Mademoiselle was very good- 
lane. “ Miss Betty Bogle, indeed ! But natured, and a lieautiful dancer, and did not 
go on, mem—fine doings, truly !” wish to make the young ladies Papists, like 

** Sir Ogilvy Fletcher, who is here, and the cross old governess in another school 1 
many other grand gentlefolks, told mamma was at. 

that Mons. Didot (Mons. means Mr.) was “ Mamma took me from the school bcfoi'e 
formerly his valet tie place at Paris. You tliat, l)ecaxise the pupils got nothing but cold 
don’t know what that is; but it is veiy like French beans to breakfast, and sometimes a 
a fiunkie with you. I have already been at cup of chiccory, which is something very 
three different schools here, and mamma in like the coffee you give Girzy, for her break- 
five Flench boarding-houses. Though there fast, after you are done yourself, and j>our 
is very genteel society, and many officer more water upon the grounds for her. It is 
gentlemen and their ladies in them, mamma not so nice, to be sure, as llawkic’s milk, 
does so long for a comfortable liousc of her which 1 got at Halcyon Bank, but it is very 
own again! There is no breakfast, and no well. Mamma talks of the Bank to our 
comfort, mamma says, and she hatos French friends liere very often ; and there is a tall 
gibberiiA. The weather is terribly cold, and gentleman, whom wc knew at Boulogne, 
no carpets or good fires, and very ugly who wishes to buy it from her at any price ; 
dining-rooms. E have had chilblains all hut I hope mamma won’t give it to Ivim, as 
winter; and yesterday, when 1 went to visit it was my father’s place ; and I heard Bailie 
mamma, her face was swelled, and her nose Pirgivie one day say it was mine, as I was 
so bine. ‘ O Mysie,’ says slie, I wish we an heiress.” 

were within twenty miles of the Monkland “My word!” cried Miss Bogle, when the 
Canal, and we should have one rousing coal epistle was at this stage; but Mysie Luke 
fire.* Dear Grannie, I wish that too — for is motlicr’s dochtcr! She’s a sliarp miss, 
then I would see you.” Ye’lJ sec a strainash about the gear yet. But 

Miss Bogle kept silent so long as the rela- go on, mem.” 
tion of foreign grievances proceeded ; but “The tall gentleman is called Colonel 
when the reader censed, she also burst out— BiS'hy Blake ; and he is either an Englishman 
“ Impertinent little gipsy, indeed, mem ! or an Irishman, and not our countryman. 
* Gossips,’ quoth she ! My truly, I’m mis- He is very attentive to mamma when she 
taken if both mother and dochter do nut walks out, and interprets for her, and counts 
give the world plenty room for gossip. But French money, wliich is not like our mojiey; 
what are ye come to next I ” but I cannot say I like him, ho stares so 

“ I’m glad these papers of our friend, terribly. He teaches mamma and some 
that’s gone to a better place, has fallen into other ladies short wliist; and me tricks on 
friendly hands like yours. Tlicso letters are the cards, when I visit my mother. Short 
not just for the eye of the fremmit, I’m whist is something like Catch Honours, which 
jalouring.” mamma used to play at long ago, but more 

The next letter, some years later, was genteel; for people lose more money by it. 
dated Versailles. In it, “ dear grannie” was Dear grannie, do you remember when James 
informed — “ Momma took me away in great Wilson and I used to play at Urky upon 
haste from Mademoiselle Seraphine’s school, your wluanled mahogany tea-board in dear 
One day mamma gave a grand pai-ty. Sir Glasgow? You sec 1 do not forget my Scotch 
Ogilvy was there, and several English gentle- — mamma calls it my Doric, which is. a 
men and ladies,witli Mademoiselle and myself, Greek tongric; and I don’t tMiik idte is so 
and two of the boarders whose grandfather angry at my vulgar words now, as 
•was a Count—that is like a lord with you. to be at home. We heard from Mr. Ewxns 
Well, next morning, ono of the gentlemen that James Wilson is learning to be a doctor 
eent mamma a very polite letter, saying at Edinburgh College, that he may get a 
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post in India ; but he should not go there, since' the, spulyieing o' Blantyre Priory in 

for my geography says, the climate is so hot the Reformation times, when their nernely 

that people get inck and die. Perhaps you forbeara Mark Luke, too — commonly 
will tell him that, grannie, when he calls for called the MtmTa Miller^ helped himsel*. — 
yon.” And they are all for Mias Myaie? Well, 

We cannot longer follow the juvenilities of them that ha*e muckle aye get mair—‘a 

this epistle; the most important part of which body creeshes the fat sow's tail,’ as the 

was a marginal note, in the sturdy, stumpy, vulgar by-woi-d gangs; but I aye thought 

hand-wTiting of Bailie Pirgivie, which Mias the posset-pot was to be yours, mem, for 
Parlane -immediately identified:—“ li.B. like a compliment and niemoroudum.” 

To let Mounseer Colonel Righy Blake Uoo Miss Penny was all unheeding even this 
voorAs inio the which will requite disappointment of her reasonable expecta- 

him for his instruction of my w'ard in tricks tions. She had poked into a secret drawer 
on the cards.” of the old-fashioned escrutoire, and found a 

** The mjTjteiy^, Miss Bogle! What can it voluminous letter, nor yet very old in date, 
be ? There is something under tliis colonel 1 and that date Paris. She read a few lines, 
cannot fathom! ” and the skinny fingers of the self-appointed 

"Colonel, Miss Betty! Just such a colo- executrix trembled with eageraess; the specta- 
ne], I dare say, os the chield was, they called cles vibrated upon her sliarp and seiui-trans- 
a captain in the cutter, w'hom Mrs. Luke had parent nose. It commenced thus : — 
the impudence to introduce to my cousins, " My dearest grandmother—I have such 
the Hawgreens, as a navy officer, at their a story to tell you! But you must not 
grand banquet some years since, tliough he speak one word about it to any body in the 
turned out nothing better than a kind of world, save Bailie Pirgivie ; and send for 
saut-water gauger, and has last week married him and tell him as fast as ever you can. 
Kelly Stronach.” But pray don’t tell your lass, Girzy — for I 

“ But no' slighted Mias Isabella o’ Haw- know you love to chat with her—nor cousin 
green 1 hope,” said the other, with a gentle Jean, nor any b«>dy, lest it come to the ears 
sneer; “young ladies of family cannot aye of those spiteful old witches in the Trongate, 
afford to be so nice nowadays as wealthy who rejoice so to get anything against poor 
merchants* dochters : — but here's a parcel mamma.” " Wha can the young cutty 
more of Miss Luke’s letters in this draw'cr, mean ?” cried tlie indignant reader, laying 
tied up with a Mack ribbon. The date is the epistle on her lap. “ Let me see: — 
only last year. It is marked privatCy too-— there’s Miss Jenny Catanach, in the Tron- 
what can they he about 1 It may be no’just gate, and Miss Christy Cammell, and Miss 
fair to read them, Miss Penny.” Rachel Rattray, and Mrs. Saunders, the 

“No' just fair! What does the woman widow-” 

mean? Do you think that I, or my father’s “We’ll reserve that point, if ye please, 
bairn, would do a dirty tiling, as if we were mem,” rejoined Miss Bogle, drily. “ It’s 
come o’ huxtery folk ?” This was meant no doubt some one of those respectable ladies 
for a hard bit. “ To be sure, there is no that’s meant. Fine manners, upon my word, 
written testament found yet, autlionzing us young ladies learn in France ! Spiteful auld 
to act, so far as we have rummaged; but witches! the mislcared little limmer 1 But 
wei;e not her last words to me, said in your Mysie Luke will tuiu out Bauby Pcaston’s 
hearing, mem, ‘ Tak hame the six Apostle daughter; and tliat ye’ll see. Miss Penny, if 
spoons and the siller posset-pot; Miss Penny, ye live lang — and say tlien I said it. But 
upon my blessing ; and Ictua Jean Sprut get go on, mcin.” 

her lang fingers ower them — are they “Goon!—my certy, here is a going-on! 
no’ a’ for my dear sou’s bairn, my darliii’ —Bauby Peaston has kythed at last,” she 
Mysie ?* Is not tliat a legal warrandice to said, skimming over the pages, as if keeping 
seal’d! for papers, given by word of mouth, a look-out for breakers a-hoad, and desirous 
if not by deed o* settlement under hand and not to run foul of them in the dark a second 
Beal?” time. Her gray-green eyes twinkled with 

“ Certainly, mem,” returned tlie less in- mirthful malice. ** It’s surely something 
structed Miss Bogle; and she continued—“I unco gude that ye keep it all to yourself, 
have hear^ of the Apostle spoons and the Miss Penny,” said her companion pettishly; 
posset-pot, and should like weel to see them, but a quick, creaking footfall was heal’d— 
It is said they have been among the Lukes and, puffing. Bob Pirgivie — now, like 
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Hamlet^ become fat and scant of breath’^ — 
suddenly opened the door and fairly caught 
both ladies in the manner. 

Ye needna lay wyte on me, Bailie Pir- 
givie,*’ whimpered the serving-maid^of the 
deceased, following him into the room, her 
apron at her eyes: ^ I sent the lassie to 
warn ye tlie blessed minute the breath gaed 
out of my anld mistress’s body. 1 wat she 
had nae sair warsle — she slipped away like 
the bairn fa’ing asleep at the mother^s breast; 
and was scarce decently streeked when Miss 
Bogle, there where she sits, riped her pouch, 
that aye laj^’ below her bowstor through her 
lang sickness, for the keys, and opened the 
’scrutoii’e, let me do or say- 

Me ! ye audaucious quean I T refer to 
Miss Parlane there-” 

Never mind, ladies,” said the Bailie, 
coolly whipping up the letters scattered 
about— “ ye wanted to lielpme in sealing up 
Mrs. Luke senior’s eftects, I make no doubt 
— so let us set about it. I’ll thank ye for 
that paper you are sitting upon, by accident, 
Mias Betty.” 

‘^And is thei-e such a person as Mrs. Luke 
junior, in the world. Bailie, any longer?” 
inquired the best informed, ^ough still but 
half infonned, Miss Parlane. 

Oh, fie, ladies ! ye would not have Mrs. 
Luke get two husbands for her ain share, 
before other honest lasses like you get ane 
ava,” said tlie facetious baclielor. Devoted as 
both the spinsters were to showing a decent 
respect to the memory and remains of their 
ancient friend, abandoned in lier age by her 
own flesh and blood, tliey resented liis ill- 
breeding so far, that he was obliged to make 
humble apologies before tliey would agree to 
attend tlie chesitnfif, as the doleful and humi¬ 
liating ceremony of placing the corpse in the 
coffin is named. They w-eiv, however, some¬ 
what conciliated by being legally constituted 
interim custodiers of the posset-pot and the 
Apostle simoons, and promised a keepsake 
.when the spoils wem divided upon tlie return 
of the Lukes. 

The glimpse wdiich one lady had olitained of 
the wanderings, and a]>erration8 of the heait 
of M^'s. Mark Luke, had only served to whet 
the curiosity of both. Miss Bogle, who was 
still strong, and always the more active of 
the tw'o, wore out three jiairs of heel-taps 
in this Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi¬ 
culties.” Once the scent lay very strong 
after a young woman, the daughter of a 
lodging-house landlady at Largs, w^ho had 
gone to France as the waiting-inadd of Mrs. 


Gengebre, and had in this capacity crossed 
•Mrs. and Miss Luke several times, both oh 
the Continent, at Cheltenham, and in LohdC)n# 
But just as she was heard of, and matters put, 
in fair train, tlie foolish girl, upon one-half 
day’s courting, married an American sailor^ 
and went off with lum to Greenock, unmind¬ 
ful of the tea to which Miss Parlane had 
condesc/ended to invite her — nominally, in 
respect of lier mother luiving been a nurse in 
the Hawgreen family, but, in reality, on 
account of her superior continental intelli¬ 
gence. 

If so sinii>le a relation of the adventures 
of Mrs. Luke, as that w'liich we have power 
to give, would have satisfied her former 
friends and acquaintances, it might have 
been obtained with mucli less trouble than 
the vague and contradictory account gathered 
by Miss Parlane and Miss Bogle, though, 
haply, much less romantic and extraordi¬ 
nary. 

Mrs. Luke had, in fact, conceived herself 
exceedingly ill-used by her husband’s settle¬ 
ment ; but she prudently, and upon reflection, 
wished the affair kept altogether as quiet as 
possible. She was, at the same time, seized 
with one of those fits of restlessness, or fid¬ 
geting, which is so frequently a symptom of 
the excitement consequent ujupn any total 
or important revolution in our social condi¬ 
tion. One clause of Mark’s testament, 
reducing her jointure from ^6500 to ^200, 
coutiugent upon her marrying again, had 
excited her especial displeasure. It was an 
outrage to her conjugal affection, an insult 
to lier delicacy and pradeuce, matronly dig¬ 
nity, and maternal tenderness. 

*‘Icannot sui*ely be suspected of having coun¬ 
selled any thing that must militate so directly 
against any sma’ hope I might, at the end of 
ycar-and-day, have decently ventured to in¬ 
dulge for myself,” said the provoking Bailie 
Pirgivie, to the ten days’ old widow, winking, 
at the same time, to his brother-cxecutor,*as 
she swept through the chamber in full sables, 
ber cambric at her eyes, in the first liurst of 
resentment at this Herodian clause. True, 
this pQ8t-morteni jealousy only doomed her, 
under a penalty, to the vowed and dedicate” 
condition that she had voluntarily affinned 
three times before the seals were broken, 
should bo hers for life ; but no merely mortal 
widow can endure such insulting impositions 
and restraints upon personal liberty, and in 
a point so important. *^I w^amed Mark 
against this clause,” wliispercd the Bailie to 
Mr. Ewins: — " Tie up a woman in her will, 


ok. 


nnd ye set her red-wade ux>on what’e for- 
bidden^-it's in the nature o* them, from Eve. 
downwarde—^there will be nothing but marry¬ 
ing ‘ and giving in marriage in Mrs. jiuke’e 
head, from this hour forth, and it ’a vreel if 
she escape matrimonial mischief.” 

Mr. Pirgivie*B logic wae not wholly false. 
Tlie new-made widow, to whom such ideas 
might not so early, or ever, have occurred, 
was haunted day and night by curiosity to 
know who, of all their un^iarried acquain¬ 
tance, her husband could possibly have had in 
his eye, when he subjected her, at her age, to 

such conditions. Could it be- , or could 

it be-? We must not give name to the 

slioay images of a certain baronet, and a 
young advocate, which flitted, like members 
of the line of Banquo, across Mrs. Luke’s 
fancy. 

Not only was this yoke fixed upon her; 
but, after an insulting pi-eamblo, praising 
her many virtues as a wife, it M’as stated, 
that, as Mark’s “ dear spouse, Mrs. Bai'bara 
Peoston, otherwise Luke,” was to enjoy sole 
and uncontrolled power over the wliole for- ] 
tunc, eflects, and heritages of her late brother, 
Bobert Peaston, Esq. planter, St. Kitt’s, it 
was conddered unnecessaiy to give her powder 
over any part of her husband’s fortune, which 
w^ to aceuioiilate during the minority of Jior 
daughter, under certain restrictions and con¬ 
ditions “ hereinafter enumerated.” In brief, 
Mr. Luke's will, honest man as he was, 
displayed something of the sordid jealousy of 
a narrow-minded individual, w'ho was fully 
better acquainted with the value of money 
to liimself in trade, than of its best uses for 
his daughter. 

“Power over my brother’s heritage! and 
that is just nothing! ” cxclainred the indig¬ 
nant widow. “Well, I deserved this at Mai'k 
Luke’s hands! Tlie wife I made to him—and 
tile thanks I have gotten! ” And a weeping 
was heard. 

■'‘Pai’don, ma—dame,” cried Mr. Bob— 
“ every page of the testament shows tlie gi'eat 
regard of our late friend for his * dear and 
loving spouse;’ and as you have sworn 
against marriage—'Which, however, at, eight- 
and-forty, is rather a rash vow—^£,100 a-year, 
the liferent of Halcyon Bank, and all the 
furniture, is, iiermit me to say ■ —” 

No more about it, if you please, sir,” 
interrupted the widow, hastily, but with 
dignity. “ l!^ahk God, nothing can deprive 
me of the apprtibation of my owilr conscie|ice, 
and the aifection of my dear child.”— 

'That rich, independent child, was already 


become more important in her motbePi 
eyes. 

—“ Or of a good lil^ral aliowance ft*r the 
board and education of the heiress,” said Mr. 
Ewins,^ a peace-maker; “my friend here 
will agree with me in that ? ” 

“Beyond all peredvonture,” cried the 
hearty Piigivis, tiie mUre readily, that he 
had previously been made to perceive that 
his friend’s testament was so contrived as 
to endanger sowing the bitter seeds of envy 
and jealousy between the mother and her 
only child. “ It must he an unreasonable 
sum that I’ll think it my duty as a curator 
to object to.” 

This looked better; and Mrs. Luke was 
finally enabled to grumlile to the tune of 
£1000 a-year, of wliich her frugal fellow- 
executor, the Bailie, assured her slie might 
save one-half. 

This was one point gained ; but a greater 
difliculty remained. Her daughter, according 
to Mrs. Luke’s ambitious wislies, must not 
only be edneateU abroad, Imt remain at such a 
distan<'e as would leave the matrimonial ^s- 
position of tho heiress entirely with her 
mother; and, as a commencement, a reluc¬ 
tant leave was obtained for one year to Ik: 
passed at Boulogne, as has already been 
mentioned. 

At the end of that period, and of an(*thcr 
of double the length, Mr. Bub threatened to 
withhold the supplies, unless the absentees 
returned to Britain ; lint Mr. Ewins would 
not consent to this e,xtreme measure, and the 
time wore op until the heiress had reached 
the critical age of sixteen. 

During those probationary years, the path 
of Mrs. Mark Luke had nut lain on prim¬ 
roses. A woman of a less resolute spirit 
would have 8uccuml>ed long before. Some 
of her manifold mortifications on the Con¬ 
tinent were of a kind which, though ludi¬ 
crous, were too mean and humiliating to bear 
recital. Suflioe it that Napoleon himself, 
witli his family, (as it is now the fasliion to, 
call a general’s staflj) never maintained a 
bittei%i' or more incessant skirmishing with 
Sir Hudson Lowe about household grievances, 
than did our Mrs. Luke witli the ladies con¬ 
ducting the diflerent pensions she had tried; 
regularly finding every one worse than an¬ 
other, until driven to the unavoidable conclu¬ 
sion, that, in her native country, now triply 
endeared by distance, die could have enjoyed 
more real comfort for £00 a-year, than in 
France for 8000 livres. The question of real 
comfort is, however, one upon ndtich French 
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and Knglisli people never will agree; andy 
though a philosopher of the former nation 
has assei'ted that the only difierence between 
one mode of -living and another, and even 
between such extremes as Crockford’s.table 
and that of the parish work-house, is but 
three months, full three years had not con¬ 
vinced Mrs. Xiukc of this great dietetic^l fact, 
even to the limited extent of the diiferenoe 
existing between comfort at home, and good 
fashion abroad. 'J'he consequence was, that, 
though, with the fortitude of a martyr, she 
affirmed her satLsfaction and delight with all 
she saw abroad to natives of her own country, 
she had, in reality, squabbled and higgled 
witli, Huspected and denounced, almost every 
foreigncrw'ith whom slic had come into contact 
for three years, and was only becoming some¬ 
what reconciled to the sinful, reprehensible, 
and strange habitudes of the country, when 
about to leave it. 

At her first g-oing to France, all w'.as hc- 
wildornicnt and disa}>pointtneut. Next came 
blame and abuse. '4’hc national religion was 
a Clinic, the language an offence, the cookery 
odious, the wooden fuel beggarly, tho house¬ 
hold management insufferable, and female 
morals deiiloi-ablo indeed! There was no 
fathoming tlic iniquitous depths of their 
wliito and red jiaint, or the falsity of their 
dyed liair and wigs. 

In shoi-t, Mrs. Mark Luke had taken abroad 
a notion, far from jieculiar to lier, that Fi-ance 
is one vast hotel or w'atcring-place, got up 
for the accommodation and amusement of the 
rich English, and maintained by, and for 
them; and tliut, such being the case, great 
ignorance and perverseness were displayed in 
the keepers not rendering their dwellings, 
tables, and usages, more consonant and agree¬ 
able to British tastes and customs. Even 
FrencJi lai'es, toys, silks, and perfumes, here 
w'here they might be freely and ojienly pur¬ 
chased, became deteriorated in her cy'cs, 
lacking the dear delights of a smuggle. 
Siuelfungus eould not he more discontented 
than was Mrs. Mark Luke, who secretly grum¬ 
bled from Calais on to Tours, in her long 
pilgrimage in a country which knew not of 
the glories of Halcyon Bank; and openly 
railed over the same ground back again to 
Boulogne ; nor did slie ever discover how 
charming a land was that in which she had 
sojourned, until fairly settled in another. 

And, duiing this long expatriation, what 
of the fashionable w'orld had Mi's. Mark 
Luke not seen 1 Her vulgar husband, poor 
lUan! rich as he was, had gone to his grave 


in such total ignorance of 
that the marvel was how he could rest ih iW 
* She had now got so far before the Sroythee 
and Stronachs, that sho became doubtful if 
the world of France had any thing more to 
show; and if she might pot now sit down 
for the remi^nder of her days, reposing witii 
dignity under the laurels of Halcyon Bank^ 
and talkii^ her neighbours into amazed 
silence with Paris and Versailles, “ the Alps, 
tlie Appeniue, and the river Po,”—Colonel 
Kigby Blake, the Count di (rambade, and 
Lady Bi Corscaden, the daughter of an 
English Peer, and tho widow of an Irish 
Baronet. 

For her origmal introduction to this high 
society she was indebted to Sir Ogilvy 
Fletcher, whom she had had the good fortnno 
to he “ able to oblige ” at Boulogne; and, 
perhaps, some little to the attraction of her 
tea parties, where small play was introduced 
— and to the convenience of trifling loans, 
frankly advanced, when English and Trisli 
remittances proved less punctual than those 
regularly supplied to the day by Bailie 
Pirgivie. 

This initiation certainly cost a few extra 
fees ; but the grand principle of life is com¬ 
pensation. In giving teas, making small 
]>rcsent8, lending occasional sumB,^nd study¬ 
ing jsliort whist under Colonel Rigby Blake 
and Lady Di Corscaden, the time had past as 
pleasantly at Boulogne, as French landladies 
and French-English housekeeping would per¬ 
mit, imtil a slight alarm was felt by cash 
running short, and so very much spent I 
Above £*100 in one six months! and Miss 
Luke’s pension in ai-rear! besides other debts. 
It w’as astonishing how the money could have 
all gone. 

“ If Mark Luke could look up from his 
grave,” sighed Mrs. Mark, as, pensively seated 
before her desk, she gazed and pondered upon 
Lady Di’s receipt for £i5 lent, and anoUier 
from Colonel Rigby Blake for a laiger sum,* 
the price of a hapdsome lady’s pony he had 
had the good fortune to secure for Miss Luke, 
far under value, w'hen his friend Sir Ogilvy 
went to Paris. A random thought did dart 
across Aire. Luke’s mind that the handsome 
pony was a dear enough prirchase, small as 
was her skill in horse-flesh ; and that there 
was just a hare possibility that tlie Colonel 
might have touched a little in his character 
of negotiator; but she dismissed the unworthy 
suspicion, as ungenerous towards so gentle¬ 
manly and good-looking a person, and one so 
politely attentive to unprotected women—so 
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marked, indeed, in liin atlSButionn to herself, 
that hib friend, Lady Di, had rallied her 
upon it. 

Bailie Pirgivie showed true inabmlino 
sap^ac'ity, wlien he prophesied that the pro¬ 
hibitory elauHc in Mark's 'will would put 
mischief into his widow's head.—Mrs. Colonel 
Rigby Blake ! It did not sound amiss. 
But then the Colonel (we believe Captain 
w’as the home title) w'as Irish, on militia 
half-pay, and that forestalled, addicted in 
exchanging and huyiiig racers and jionics, 
and to more formidable games than short 
A\Uist. Mns. Luke wanted not for slirewd- 
nosH and obHer\ation. She knew the value 
of her present indopeiiflcnt, iinhushauded 
condition ; ami, though 'vanity might betray 
lier into a flngiaiit flirtation on an evening, 
a night of reflection w as, at any time, suffi¬ 
cient to restore the habitual caution of her 
couiitiy, and to divide empire between ambi¬ 
tion and prudence. Still she was but a 
woman — and a tied-up widow! 

At the same hour that Mrs. Luke >vas 
mubiiig, as above, over her paper Hccuritios, 
Colonel Rigby Blake had, ab was his w^ont, 
earned GaUgnani and the D^Min Evt^ning 
Pont tf> Lady Di’s lodgings. 

Your Ladybhip did not honour Mrs. 
Luke's tay-tablo last night followed the 
compliments of the morning. 

No, indeed ; I was lazj, and <v>inf<»rtecl 
nnaelf with a Colburn^ and iiuised iny 
megrim and J'syche. — My angel ! keeji 
down, will ye.” Her Ladvsbip caressed her 
felt poodle. I hope j on spent a pleasant 
evening. Who rose victor'{— hut I need rot 
abk that." 

You burely forget, l^ady I)i, that there 
were only school eirls, hosideb Mademoiselle 
Seraphine, and an eternal dance," said the 
Colonel, reproaelifully. 

“So I did!" cried the lady, kanphing ; 
“and that you must, of course, dance atteii- 
‘^dance. Well, if gentlemen enjoy exchisive 
jirivileges, they must he jconlent to suffer 
jienalti^s too : — but I hope it won't be for 
iiotliing." 

“ Well, sariously now% Lady ])i, 1 wish to 
take your opinion, tliis morning, of all 
mornings, about tliat same affair. You toko 
me I" 

** It is the Scots widow must take you," 
returned the lady, gaily breaking the ice. 

“You're a wag any way, Lady Di, and 
always was, ma'am; but your opinion now', 
as a friend." 

“ Oh, she is a? rich as a Jewess; and, for 


a Scots woman, not vciy-oh, I have 

met much worse-mannered, broader-hnigued 
Scots ladies, and of high rank, too." 4 

For my own part, 1 think Mrs. Luke a 
rather clever, intelligent, and well-informed 
w'onian, like all the Scots." 

“And so do 1 —vastly clever, and intelli¬ 
gent, and well-informed with a clear thouband 
a-j'ear, — ‘ one fair daughter and no more,’ 
and she an heiress." 

Colonel Blake's chops literally watered, 
wdiile his eyes sparkled. 

« Oli^ <J —11 the thousand, if it w^ere ten of 

them !-What 1 look to, is a handsome, 

well-bred, presentable, good-teiiijiored sort of 
dashing woman — a good gig figure — and 
one who keeps the feteji, as if to beat of 
drum." 

“ Nay, it is hopeless! ” exclaimed tlie laclj, 
throwing htrself back in a convulsion of 
laughter, in which the gallant lover joined, 
more, however, from sympathy than appro¬ 
bation. — ** T bce you are over head and ears 
—^furiously in love !—Ten thousand pardons, 
though, for my impertinence," she continued, 
recovering her jHisition and gravity. “I am 
the giddiest, most iucoiibeijuent cieature in 
the worbl ; hut, as 1 see you ai-e really 
hcrious-" 

“Stfrious as life and death, Lady Di.-” 

“ [ may assure you, that 1 entirely agree 
in your o]>inion of niy friend, Mrs. Luke: 
she really is a elianuing woman, and the 
most obliging good creature, and so grateful 
for every small attention !" 

“ The gill is the only drawback ; but, ns 
bhe is provided for, and the mothei has that 

tliriflc of imiependent pin-money-" 

“Trifle, do you call it. Colonel Rigby 

Blake ! Upon niy honour, sh-" 

“A thousand, >our Ladyship named it: 
now 1 have henrcl tliat jfiJiOO is the outside 
of it." 

“ A clear thousand, I assure you ; I Iiave, 
indeed, seen Mrs. Luke receive her quarterly 
drafts; and thei*e is some great West India 
ftirtuue or other in expectation, or reversion, 
or something of that soit. I sliall be so 
rejoiced to see my new friend, Mrs. Luke, 
‘ gentle her condition,' and my old friend. 
Colonel Rigby, wive well. There is but one 

btipulation 1 must make-" 

“ Name it, iny lady ! " said the Colonel, 
nibbing his hands; too generous to object 
to a lady doing some little thing for herself, 
who had the power of effectually serving 
him. “ Sure, what in life is the use of gold, 
hut to jiurchase pleasure ! and what pleasure 
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on earth so great as making a compliment 
to one’s friends ! ” 

Lad^ Di had been too long, during her 
husband’s lifetime, in quarters in J reland, 
not to know the exact Irish meaning of the 
word compliinciit ; but, extraragant and 
thoughtless as she habitually was — ready 
to borrow on all hands, and rapacious at the 
card-table — she could not just make a cool 
bargain of her new friend, Mrs. Luke, though 
she was good-naturedly willing to help lier 
older friend to a good match, which might 
have its conveniences to herself. 

Nay, I shall let you off said she, ap¬ 
prehending all her advantage, and despising, 
without morally reprobating, the offer of the 
jackal’s share of the prey to herself. — *‘My 
only stipulation is, that you make Mrs. Luke 
purchase that delight of a Swiss carriage 
which the Thorntons are going to dispose of. 
All the world has left Boulogne, and tin? 
rest of it is grown so stingy, that one can no 
more command a friend’s carnage than main¬ 
tain one; hut Mrs^. Luke, good soul, is so 
obliging, that Jiers, I am sure, would be a 
Diligence for the use of her friends.” 

“ Say no more — it shall be done, my 
Lady — only put in a good word for your 
liumble servant. Sure, my carriage — or 
ray wife’s carriage, which is the same thing 
—ought, in natm*e and duty, to be at the com¬ 
mand of my late commanding officer’s lady, 

inght or by day, fair weather or foul.” 

The words were not well said, when a 
note was brought, addressed by Mrs. Luke 
to Lady Di, which that lady perused with a 
look of pettish vexation, and handed to 
Colonel Rigby, saying — “You know this 
person asks what is quite impossible, Rigby; 
— here is the mischief of accepting of any 
obligation from those sort of cmt-per-eefit 
people. What can she he after hy this 
quick march ? — But it is just, I dare say, 
a pitiful excuse for dunning.” 

What could she be after, indeed ?—places 
taken out for Paris, and for next morning! 
Colonel Rigby’s basket of Galway eggs 
seemed fairly ovei'set, long before tlie chickens 
were hatched ; and he looked so comically 
perplexed, so luirthfully rueful, so perfectly 
Irish^ as Lady Di s^iid, that she was seized 
with another of those fits of laughter, which 
might have been fancied the height of rude¬ 
ness in Mrs. Luke, or any lower-born woman, 
but which only l)ecame her. 

But this was the time for action, not for 
reflection — and the Colonel took his luisty 
way to Mrs. Mark Lnko’s 
Von. I. 


'J'ho widow was denied; but the Colonel, 
• Bonding up his card, with a message that, he 
came direct from Lady Di Corscaden, tvas 
finally admitted into the separate parlmr 
retained by her. It was deserted at this 
moment; but, on a work-table, lay a letter 
just begun, with a few other scattered writ¬ 
ings, and Mrs. Luke’s private memorandum- 
book. Colonel Rigby Blake was a man of 
honour—every soldier is so, and he had been 
a soldier for tliirty years—but he was also a 
[ man of liberal curiosity, especially where his 
were concerned ; and his eye-glass 
dangled over the table, as he stooped, so 
opportunely and temptingly, that the words, 
as it wore, seemed transcrilx'd on liis brain 
without the intervention of his visual faculties 
or their optical helps. The huming words were 
—“Dear Bailie Pirgivie,—We are on the 
wing for Paris, where I must have an imme¬ 
diate ci-edit for ^300 this ensuing quarter — 
£50 to be deducted from the next payment; 
us, owing to some little advances, I have 
exceeded my visual quartorly allowance of 
£250 —I say my allowance, not my income ; 
for, I trust, so vigilant a steward as Mr. 
Pirgivie has a great deal to s('nd me as arrears 
of the rent of Halcyon Bank and the grounds. 
As a friend of mine here. Lady Diana Cors- 
caden, relict of Sir Derinot Corscaden, of 
Castle Corscaden, barony of Tirrykeeranvey, 
observed to me, the other night, ‘The soil of 
Framie is a sponge for English gold — it 
swallows our guineas, and sends usui) truffles 
instead.’ ” 

At this point, a faint foraiiiine rustle of 
silks was heard hy the conscious ears of 
Colonel Rigl»y Blake, who, wheeling, whist¬ 
ling round, was caught hy the fixed gray 
eye of a miniature painting on the chimney 
piece, which considence whispered was that 
of his predecessor in that high jilace in the 
affections of Mrs. Mark Luke which lie now 
ambitioned. Tlie miniature was flanked on 
the right by one of Mrs, JMark Luke herself, 
ill grand costuuw ; and, on the left, by that 
of her daughter. Mrs. laike was not, like 
some widows, ostentatious of her husband’s 
miniature, hut she had, this morning, placed 
it there when arranging her more precious 
luggage for lier sjicody decampment. ’.rUe 
Colonel could just fix the devotion of his gaze 
upon the picture on the right, with a very 
respectable, though somewhat overblown at¬ 
tempt at a sigh, when the fair original stood 
before him ! 

Soioinon has given a catalogue of mysteries 
which lay beyond the roach of his celebrated 
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wisdom and powers of penetration, as lln' 
way of a slap in the anidst of the sea, and. 
the way of a man with a maid/’ But we 
opine that the way of a gallant and expe¬ 
rienced Triah officer of militia with a widow, 
well-jointured, might have ecjually srt liie 
royal sagacity at defian<*e. ^c, therefore, 
wJio are no Solomons, nt once give it up* 
Suffice it that Mrs. Mark Luke, albeit tho 
guardian miniaUn’e on the cliininey-piecc, 
was surprised in a not inauspicioub mood :— 
a helpless, unprotected vvoinau, in a strange 
land I — exceedingly shocked and alaraiod ut 
having Just learned the sui^incious diaractor of 
the j)erson with wdiom, on the rocouimcudatiou 
of Lady Bi, (who, by tho waj', uol unjustly 
• accused herbelf of being tho giddiest creature 
in the world,) she had ])lHGe(l her daughter. 
She dui’st not ailront her fnshionahlc patro¬ 
ness, tho friend of Colonel Rigby Blake, by 
complaining of tho eciuivocal Mademoiselle 
Scraphine ; and she u as still so much under 
the influence of vulgar ]>i’cjuclicc, as really 
to feel raucli of the horror which the (Jolonol, 
not unnaturally imagined might be in ]>art 
exhibited to operate upon his gallantry iin<l 
sensibility. Her own pride also was mortified 
at having committed ho capital a misiake, 
which, she feared, might, through tho envious 
Madame J)idot, take wind, and oven reach 
Glasgow; and she saw no safety but in iii- 
staut flight to Paris. Tii this ]>erplexiiig 
condition, the Colonel found Airs. Mark 
Luke. 

We arc all beings of mixed motives and 
varying impulses ; and though it is next to 
impossible that the distross of any unjoiutured 
Mrs. Luke in the wliole world could have 
long or deeply affected the gallant soldier, 
her emotion atidc\iilent ]deasun> in Rcciug a 
hero by her aide in this turn of evil fortune, 
were not mthout eflect. The Colonel was 
the first pei*feon who had addrosseil her in her 
sorrow, in kindly English apcecdi — i>r some- 
tTiing as near it lu* a rich, genial, (lainay 
brogue can attain. The Ctdoiud became so 
much interested, that, had Mademoiselle 
Seraphiiie been of tlie tightable sex, lie would 
at once have called her out. As it was, he 
heartily volunteered to be tlic military escort 
of his ‘^Dcar Mrs. Luke and her pretty little 
daughter,” to Paris, or wdierever they pleased; 
iu the warmth of his temporary feelings, 
forgetting entirely the ways and means iiecos- 
aary to achieve so chivalrous an enh'rprise. 
But, Let war support itselfj^” was Ms 
maxim. 

“ ‘ A friend in need is a friend indeed/ ” 


replied Mrs. Jjuke, tearfully, to tho frank, 
licarty oiler, so gallantly tendered to a lone 
woman, in n «trangp land, with the pi.vcious 
charge of an heis'Oi^s. 

Mrs. Luke was, in short, at tliis crisis, 
^^comforted marvellous much” by the address, 
politeness, and zealous frieiidshi]) of Colonel 
Rigby Blake. She had never seen the supe¬ 
riority of military gentlemen, as advisers and 
pri>t('cloi\s, in ho conhpicuouh a light as at ihiif 
trying juuctuic, and she vow'cd she ncvei 
could forget it. 

It was (Joloncl llighy Blake who brought 
Myaie, and her goods and chattels, from the 
Heuiinary of tlie Hcroccliiug MaJemoibcIlc 
.Seraphine, vi ct armis^ apd that with 'very 
little ceremony. Tt 'was Colonel liighy 
Blake who fprcildy beat down the jabbering 
ladi'-mislrcss of the pcnshiu *^00 franks of 
her extras, and who hmilly sold the beautiful 
lady''s pony for £\*\ which be had so lately 
purchased lor iT)/* — hut then tlu're was no 
time to look about for a ju-oper ^uivcbaser. 
1'lie same haste, Alns. Luke fancied, must 
have made him forget to give ber even tliat 
£15; but all would be in good time when 
they got on the road. 

Cairly on the way, Mrs. Luke seated be¬ 
tween lior diinghter and her brave delivcri r, 
felt (jnite sen IK' and grateful under gentle¬ 
manly protection ; yet it was very odd, t*»f>, 
that, stage after stage, 'wJion the (kduuol, ber 
purse iu bis band, settled for them at the 
inns, he ne\or once jcmeinbered the price of 
the puny, on winch XU) bad been lost in 
tlireo montbh. Jt iuay seem as odd to the 
reader, that Mrs. Imkc should liiive been 
musing uj>on the ])ropriety of iimtiiinouy 
with a person who troubled her wdtlj such 
doubts, and whom, if in Sccdland, and in hor 
husband’s lifetime, she would inevitably, iu 
similar eircuinstances, Imve set down as a 
swiTullev. But, ilo we not every day see the 
ndverMsei'^ for suitable partneis for life, add¬ 
ing an rs.Jk, “ All lettei*8 to be post-paid”— 
twopence being too much to put iu jeopardy 
if haply the negociaiion should not succeed ; 
and in XJ5 tJicrc are many twopouces. 

Colonel Hi«hy Blake w^as no swindler, 
properly so <*aUed. Wealthy widows were 
liis lawful jjrey ; and, if he prevailed with 
himself to sacrifice his liberty, bis free un¬ 
housed condition, all was in honour; and 
lie would have fought any man who prcHumed 
to think, say, hint, or wink any thing else 
—hair-triggers, and across the table. It was, 
indeed, in his own estiuiatioix, no small con- 
descejision to i>rudcnco and creditors whicli 
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enabled him to waive strong personal objecr- 
tions in respect of age, family, and nation, 
and of^iia predecessor, the grocer. 

But let the world say what it might, the 
gallant Colonel was ready to proceed to thealtar 
with the honest and entire conviction that 
Fortune, in tins unequal contest, had given 
Mrs. Luke greatly the advantage of him, and 
by far the best bargain, when it laid at her 
feet the five feet ten inches length of the gallant 
Denis Rigby, lord of that presence, and no 
land beside.” It is, therefore, unfair to set 
t)ic Colonel down, as Bailie Pirgivie rashly 
did, the moment he; had read Mysie’s letter 
to her gi’audmother, as a swindling fortune- 
hunter, and i-ascally Irishman, wdio would, 
however, probably cease his clevoirB the 
moment he knew how pecuniary matters 
stood; unless lie was all a lie together, and 
ilie pittance remaining to the infatuated 
woman, if she should marry, an object to 
his necessity or cupidity". 

In his o])]M)sition to her ]irojected union, 
Mr. Rob l^irgivie was perfectly disinterested. 
He thought no more of Mrs. Luke for him¬ 
self, than if she had been the eldest daughter 
of tlie Sultan — noi*, indeed, of any of her 
kind ; but he could not bear ^Hlmt Bauby 
I'eastoiijliis old friend, and the widow of his 
friend, Mark Luke, should make a fool of 
herself, and, perhaps, a wrotcdi; vex little 
IVlysic, and bring disgrace upon the ^spon- 
dfjh memory of the worthy grocer*” The 
Bailie was ti'oubled with i^stJessness and 
nightmare that wdiole night; which ho set 
wholly down to the account i>f Colonel 
Rigby lilake, though some degi-ee of the 
afiliction might l>e fairly attrihutalile to 
supping heartily on Glasgow tripe, to which 
favourite viand he had treated a certain 
Lieutenant Kennedy of his acquaintance, in 
order slily to fish among the veteraii^s Pen¬ 
insular recollections for some trace of the 
hero in question. 

The Lieutenant ivcollected Blakes of all 
degrees, among the Connaught Hangers^ the 
Keny Boys^ the Ewniskillemy and other regi¬ 
ments ; but no Colonel Rigby of that name. 
Bob suspected there was no such man ; 
and hefvitated whetlier he should set off on 
the top of the Carlisle mail next tlay, on his 
way to France, or try the effect of Toanceu- 
vriiig, by an anonymous letter, ma Uam<' 
burgh, sent thrcuigh his correspondent there, 
to the gallant officer, filled with solemn 
warnings as to the real amount of Mrs. 
Luke’s jointure, in the event of her jeecond 
marriage* 


1 wish to tho pigs,” soliloqiiiaed the 
^Bailie, as, with some feeling pf annoying 
and solf-morUfication, he folded up this cun¬ 
ning epistle—I wish to the pigs, ACark LukflK 
had lived to look after his vrqmen'^’folk hiip- 
self. It’s hard that a peaceable man Uke 
me, who, for wcel ou to threescore years, have 
kept clear o’ the kind, should get his hands 
full o’ them wdien he is wearing up in life, 
UTid needing quiet and rest. It U hard to 
have the fasli o’ the sex, without over know¬ 
ing what the liaverel poets call tlieir * angelic 
ministrations’—though in what these may 
preceoeely consist ”- But here the scep¬ 

tical Bailie pressed his seal energetically upon 
tho wax, making a corresponding impressive 
face, and abruptly broke off’ his soliloquy. 
His initials, K. P., with hia bIaiiH)n of two 
hiuids coi’dialJy dove-tailed by ten fingers, 
stai*cd upon liim, and be burst into a laugh 
of the mixed mood, 

clear, nature never intended honest 
Bob Pirgivio for an anonymous letter writer. 
If the woman cannot he saved otherwise, she 
must c’oii take her chance -and saying this 
he jerked his elaborate epistle into the fire, 
and retired to consult bis pillow. 

In the meantime, afar off in Paris, Mrs. 
Mark Luke had first doubted — but that 
not much ”—whether it became her at forty- 
nine (she ^vas determined to halt at forty-nine) 
to marry at all ; next, 'whether Colonel 
Kigliy jilake, to wdioin, however, she owed 
so very much, should not ho the happy man ; 
and, la.st]y and most important, whether it 
was strictly decorous, at her iuatui*e years, 
to assxime the virgin costume of white and 
orange flowers, admitting, for a moment, that 
the above minor points were settled. Nature, 
or vanity, which satirists of the bearded sex 
pretend is, in woman, second nature, speedily 
vsolvcd the first doubt; tho Jiappy audacity 
of the gallant Gal way man—who practically 
knew 

That womun, Ikh’h to controlleil, 

Htoopri to th^ larwarrl and tJie bold— 

the second ; while nature or vanity, again, 
through the lips of Madame Fontange, a 
Parisian priestess, who, in IBB), ininistered 
to many ‘^mi latlis,” determined the tiiird, 
entirely to the internal satisfaction of Mrs. 
Luke, by covering the white silk with 
Brussel’s lace, and mingling immortelles with 
the wn^atlis of orange blossoms, though this 
floral adiuixtui*e was, we fear, scarcely 
emnme il faiU^ or classical. 

Still Mrs. Mark Luke was trouWeil with 
doubts and misgivings. What would he 
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8aid in the Trongatc to her marrying an 
Irisliman ? Wliat would the Smythea tliink ?, 
What influence would her marriage have 
upon her daughter’s prospects? Might not 
Mr, Kwins, who prcjvbdiced oil some 
points, or Bailie Pirgivie, vulgar and obsti¬ 
nate upon all, object to Mysie remaining with 
her after her marriage, and thus a diminu¬ 
tion of income accompany the loss of her 
daughter’s society and guardianship ? Ought 
slic not to consult her fellow-executors, and 
represent to them the advantages which must 
result to their ward from the projected union? 
Still she could not get rid of the a})prchen- 
sion that they might not see the affair in the 
same light with herself, and procrastinated, 
like so many elderly, and also young ladies, 
until Destiny takes the fonn of a not un¬ 
favoured lover, and determines for them. 

While in this state of suspense, one of those 
seemingly trifling incidents upon which some- j 
times so much depends, detenniued the ques¬ 
tion, and bent up each stubborn faculty to 
the teiTible feat. Lady Di Corscadeii arrived 
in Paris, settled in the same hotel, and fell 
into her former habits of intimacy with Mrs, 
Luke, w’hom, to all her friends, she laugh¬ 
ingly declared to be the most obliging, good 
sort of useful creatui’e she had ever known— 
one whose kindness it was impossible to 
weary out, tax it as one iniglit. 

Her ladyship enjoyed a tolerably exten¬ 
sive acquaintance among a certain class of 
the English and Irish in Paris, and did won¬ 
ders for her fi*icnd in the Avny^ of introductions 
— which led to nothing. And why? Be¬ 
cause Mrs, Mark Luke had no Mrs. 

Colonel Kigby Blake might, without the jios- 
sibility of objection, appear at the parties of 
the ambassador’s lady ; but, in order to do so, 
she must first ap]>car at the ambassador’s 
cliapcl, and there obtain the requisite cre¬ 
dentials; and this proud distinction itself 
was only to be obtained by the friendly offices 
oV Lady Di, who liad a near relation an 
attache and a favourite wdtli ,liis Excellency, 
How would it read in the Glasgow news¬ 
papers some morning—^‘Married, at the 
Hotel of the British Ambassador, Paris”—or, 
at all events, ‘‘ at the British Ambassador’s 
chapel”—for it might run either way, though 
the first was preferable ? 

Every doubt vanished ; and Lady Di her¬ 
self volunteered to be present — witli several 
military men among tlie Englislu As many 
of the Fren^‘h noblSse might )>e procured as 
the Colonel chose to select for a marriage 
garland, from among those lie usually met 


in the mornings at tlie coffee-houses, and in 
the evenings at the theatres and gaming¬ 
tables, ^ 

The snowy robes and orange-flower diap- 
lets ^vere finally laid out in their freshness 
and beauty upon the bed, for next morning’s 
happy consummation. Sempstresses and mil¬ 
liners were, in the meanwhile, continually 
sending in small ])arcels^and very long bills, 
and the Colonel’s remittances, tlirough his 
Dublin agent, had come, as usual, so exceed¬ 
ingly tardily, and he had been so often, of late, 
ashamed of bothering his dear Mrs. Luke 
for a few more gold pieces,” that her tremours 
and migraine became serious ; especially when 
she watched the tears silentlj’' stealing down 
the cheeks of her daughter on the prelimi¬ 
nary morning. 

Miss Luke had been brought to Paris 
from school, upon this joyous occasion. Her 
share of bridal finery was ample, and her 
mother, in purchasing a new watch for her¬ 
self, (chosen by the Colonel,) had endeavoured 
to make the young girl happy with her old 
one and other trinkets. The young heiress, 
wounded at heart, resented this attempt at 
bribing her judgment and gaining her ap¬ 
proval. ’niough the mother was unable to 
look with indifference upon tlie distress < f 
her her affectionate and sensible child, 
she found it necessary to dissemble. 

Get yourself ready to go out, Robina, 
love ; the Colonel and Lady Di will be here 
immediately to take ii>s to the Garden of 
Plants. You know this party is made up 
chiefly for your gratification, as the Colonel 
has no partiality for JNatural History. You 
shall afterwards dine with us and a small 
select part 3 ' of friends at Tortm^s. This is 
au indulgence the Colonel has requested ftir 
his daughter — you know bow very fond he 
lias always been of you.” Mysie sullenly 
hitched round her stool, and replied not. 
“You must get over your childii^ Scottish 
notions, Robina, and learn to treat the Colo¬ 
nel with becoming respect, as your pnpa-r- 
the husband of your mother,” 

Poor Mysie now sobbed outright,and covered 
her face with lier hands. 

“ Wliat is the matter, child ? How can 
you behave so absurdly?” cried the really 
distressed bride. 

“ Oh ! dear mother, don’t ask me! but, in¬ 
deed, indeed,^ do wish 1 was at home again 
witli my fatlier’s friends in GIa*^ow.” 

“ Your father’s friends in Glasgow! You 
j>oor-spiritcd creature ! — with all I have 
dime for you, to make a gentlewoman of you. 
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Miss Luke, and get you properly educated 
and in^oduced into society ! And this is my 
thanks for all my cares and sacriftceB, un¬ 
grateful girl as you are !*" 

Mother, I am not nngi'ateful. I love you 
as much and more than I ever did, and that 
now makes me miserable and breaks my 
heart. When we were at home, you wont 
to say sometimes that I had an affectionate 
disposition.” 

Show it now, then, my love, by proper 
conduct,” said the mother, caressing her. 
‘‘ In the step I am about to take, your hap¬ 
piness, Bobiua, has been a first-rate object 
with me. To give you that protection and 
sitatus in society which belongs to the daugh¬ 
ter of Colonel Rigby Blake, to lift you out of 
the mire of Zow?”- 

“ I am not the daughter of Colonel Rigby 
Blake,” retorted the girl, with spirit and 
firmness that at once astonished and made 
her mother uneasy; and she rose and with¬ 
drew hci’self from her mother’s arms — “I 
am my own poor father’s child, and your 
child ; but I <lo not like — 1 hate^ and 1 owe 
no duty to Colonel Blake — I will never 
call him father I ” Her eyes glowed with 
passion. 

This was the tlonmess of the Luke race 
unexpectedly developed in a child, and in a 
very extraordinary manner. Mrs. Luke 
could scarcely believe her own eyes and cars. 
For the moment, she was effectually cowed ; 
and a feather would, at this time, have turned 
the scale, if the daughter had known how to 
cast it in. But the docility and reverence of 
a child, and the habit of unquestioning sub¬ 
mission, which hud given way in a moment 
of passionate feeling, when the dawning spirit 
of the woman had flashed out, ivsunied their 
power ; so poor Mysie began to cry; and the 
harder, though not the stronger, not the 
really firmer, temper of age I’egained its as¬ 
cendency over inexperienced and affectionate 
docility. 

• ‘‘ Beware, Robina, how you provoke me 
too far — remember I am still your mother. 
I might at this moment send you back to 
your school to learn your duty to me and to 
your future father”-- 

He never shall he my father,” sabl Mysie, 
now pettishly, and in a tone much less firm, 
and lower in moral pitch, than that which 
nature had so lately prompted her to adopt 
when singing the same tunc. Never, never 

_I him! and so do Lisette and all 

our young ladies that come here to visit with 

me.” 


The colour of the bride-elect deepetied 
•several shades through her i*ouge—we 
say; for, alas!—so much for &ottish frailty 
and Parisian immorality and temptation — 
Mrs. Mark Luke, under the open glaring 
example of La<ly T)i Corseaden, and some 
other British ladies, Ixad become so utterly 
abandoned — so completely the thing that 
had once filled her with virtuous horror and 
indignation as — to use red paint! 

‘‘ Lisette, child! ” she faltered— my fille 
dc chambre % ”- 

** Yes, mamma!” and the young girl, 
bhishiiig and trembling, the consciousness 
of the woman’s feelings heightening the 
shamefacedness of the chiM, cast down her 
abashed eyes ]>efore her mother, while she 
said, with pettish affectation, meant to dis¬ 
guise those feelings — lie is so rude — 
always teasing iw, and trying to salute as 
if we were babies!”—And Mysie pouted 
her lip, in resentment and offended delicacy 
— “ We all hate him.” 

The girl’s eye caught her mother’s, and 
^ remained ns if fascinated by the rapid and 
remarkable changes which tlu? troubled 
countenance before her underwent. It re¬ 
vealed far more than poor Mysie had ever 
before dreamed of,—horror, jealousy, morti¬ 
fication, shame, and a hundred conflicting 
emotions, were momentarily visible in its 

workings.-A little more dignity in the 

' persons and situation might have made tlie 
scene highly tragic. As it was, it bordered 
on the tragi-comic, if not on the ludicrous. 
All the blood had forsaken the face of the 
hride-elcct, and her rouge was boldly outlined 
by the clammy livid white that seemed to 
sun’ound it. Mysie became frightened at 
her mother’s ghastly asj^ect, and sensible that 
she had done some deadly mischief. 

‘‘Dear mamma, are you ill?” she ex¬ 
claimed, seizing her mother’s liands. “Oh ! 
how I wish we were at home ! — You vveue 
always so well at Halcyon Dank. There 
were no Lady DFs to laugh at us there.”- 

“ Laugh at me, cdiild !” 

“Yes, yes, mamma — ask Lisette.” 

“ Lisette, again ! You are a strange, bold 
girl, Robina. Get out of my presence, and 
prepare to return to school instantly. In¬ 
stantly, I say ! ” And the lady stamped 
with her foot, probably unconscious of what 
she did, or why she thus acted. 

“ I shall any way be happier at school 
than seeing you make a fool of youirself, 
ma’am,” cried Mysie, darting xmt of tlie 
room, and almost into the arms of her future 
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papa, trho gallantly caught hcf and forced 
her back, while struggled to be free/ 
The discomposure of both ladies, and the 
excessive agitation of the elder one, pro¬ 
claimed a recent fracas, and the Colonel 
fancied it most prudent to softer the one to 
escape before he brought the other to con¬ 
fession. Even then he was not urgent for 
explanation, thinking it wisest to allow *Hhe 
little tiff between mother and daughter to 
expend itself unnoticed/^ 

In a half-hour, Mrs. Luke, more composed 
in her spirits, sought her tlaughter, whom 
she found in tears. 

“ Robina/* she said, on the solicitation 
of Colonel Blake, I am ready to forgive your 
extraordinary an<I undtttiful conduct and 
language of this morning. Prepare to attend 
me and, as Mysie looked latent rebellion, 
she added, in a louder tone, “ Upon your 
duty, I command you to come down stairs, 
and conduct yourself Avith propriety ; — and 
I will be oljoycd.” 

‘‘ I Avill attend you to-clay, mother ; l)ut I 
sha^fCt to-morrow morning. J’ray, do not be 
so cruel as to require me.’*' And Mysie wept 
afresh aud bitterly, 

Mrs. Mark Luke was }>rovolved beyond 
measure; but s)ie Avas j»icrccd to tlio lif^art 
also. Cruelty!—to be compelled to Avitness 
her married in tlic Ambassador’s chapel, 
dressed in white silk, Brussels lace, and 
chaplets of orange-flowers ; — to a man, too, 
of ihii status — that was become a favourite 
word — of Colonel Rigby Blake ! Her oavii 
doubts and fears momentarily gave ivay to in¬ 
dignation at the perverseness of her daughter, 
for Avhose sake half the perilous adventAire 
was made — so at least she chose to belicA^e. 

It is one of the pithy sayings of Miss 
Luke’s native land, that ‘‘ One man may lead 
a horse to the Avater, but ten Avill not make 
him drink.” Poor Mysie got into the 
CUrriage in waiting, at the word of command, 
and was paraded throAigh^tho Garden of 
Plants, suspended from the one arm of the 
gallant colonel, Avhile her motliot leaned, in 
bride-fashion, upon tlie other; but nothing 
could overcome Mysie’s sulleiiness — as the 
mother wished to consider the deep grief and 
shame of the child-woman—nor animate her 
to the semblance of cheerfulness. Colonel 
Rigby Blake, though complexionally what 
is denominated a fine, hearty, good-humoured, 
oiF-hand fe&ow, became nlmosteangty with 
the perverse dafnsel; Avhile Mrs. Luke felt 
more distress than she chose to discover ; 
again faltered in her purpose of wedlock, and 


ftltrtost Avished that there was still room lol* 
graceful retit'at even from the Anibn.'^sador’s 
chapel. 

Lady Ui Corscaden, and the French gentle¬ 
man Avho attended her ladyship, made nearly 
the Avhole expense of the convematioti and 
gaiety. Colonel Rigby was already a well- 
knoAvn, probably the word is, a notorious, 
character among the Irish and English at 
Paris. His fame had preceded him ; and 
the eircinnstanoes in Avhich he appeared — a 
notorious fortune-hunter, upon the eve of 
rt'alizing his projects, and running down his 
quarry, after a hunt of nearly tAventy years, 
through all the coA^ers of county-balls, races, 
find watering-places — drew attention and 
remark to the group. There were several 
English parties in the gardens, lAdio stared 
and used their eye-glasses, as they passed, in 
a style which rather disconceried Mrs. Luke, 
accustomed as she was become to the public 
gaze, and completely overwhelmed her daugh¬ 
ter. Wliicli of the two was the most shocked 
to understand, by the passing whispers, that 
the ynunffcr Imly AA^as generally mistaken for 
the bride, it is not easy to ; but flie 
blunder seemed to afford more amusement to 
the gaj'’ Irishman, seven years her junior, 
than the real lady of his love altogether 
i-clishecl. 

Once mistaken for her husband’s motber- 
in-law, the error might be repeated; and she 
turned to her daughter, groAAm tall, and sud¬ 
denly, as it seemed, wotnanly in her figure 
and demeanour — at least on this morning, 
AA'hen her calm and determined, and rather 
comely {'aledonian countenance, reflected a 
burden of graA^e thought seemingly incom¬ 
patible with her green years. The state of 
Miss Luke’s feelings had communicated a 
degree of reserve and stateliness to her de- 
meanom*, which added an inch to lier stature, 
and two or tliree years to her age. Mother 
and daughter — so fashion had ruled — were 
dressed exactly alike ; but the youthful and 
more flexible figure of Mysie, though natu¬ 
rally of substantial mould, had taken more 
of the peculiar of France, that envy^ 

and aim of all female Europe, than her 
zealous mother had been able to attain. 

On this important day of parade, the desire 
of displaying extreme elegance and a youth¬ 
ful air had converted the ambitions Avidow 
into that most ridiculous of all overdressed 
oddities — a Brummagem Frefnchivoman, an 
absurd counterfeit, to be detected all over the 
world with lialf an eye. Her elaborate toilet 
had probably draAvn an increased measure of 
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public attention to Mrs. Mark Luke and lier 
party ^ and the ever-laughing—^when ehe vt^ag 
not crying—Lady I)i> protested they would 
be mchbedj and begged the Colonel to walk 
his ladies in quicker time. 

Prom the midst of a minted group of stu- 
dent% French^ American, and English^ who 
seemed to have been just diStuissed froiii a 
lecture*, two individuals broke hastily away, 
and directly confrojited our proinenaders. 
One was a slim, elegant youth, whose dress 
and complexion bespoke him a Briton, and 
the other—but he shall speak for him¬ 
self :— 

It*8 no possible, Mr. James^ that painted 
Delilah can he the widow of your auld maister, 
and my leal friend, Mark Luke ; ” and Bailie 
Pirgivie, this aside delivered, peered curiously 
under the demi-veil of the Scoto-Preneb- 
wotnan, the elder lady; while the eyes of 
Miss Luke were ri vfeted upon the youth,—arid 
her face kindled and glowed with the full 
consciousness of the i^eliglitful recognition 
of her countiynnan dnd early companion. 

The Colonel felt the sudden nervous tre- 
mour communicated to his fair charge by 
the apparition of the strangers, even before 
Mysie had drawn her arm from his, and 
plunged her united hands into those of 
Bailie Pirgivie, exclaiming, at the same time. 

Mamma, don’t ?/m« know Janies Wilson? 
I am sure it is he.'’ 

Sure and certain,” cried the astonished 
Bailie, while the young man paid his respects, 
and with a very good grace, to Mrs. Luke — 

Sure and certain it is James; but can it be 
Mysie Luke I am looking at?” And the 
wcrtliy man shook hands with his fair ward 
over and over again, blessing himself in 
wonder at the change which had come over 
her in the four years between twelve and 
sixteen, and at the obvious improvement 
w^hich had been eflPccted in her appearance, 
even in France. Here was the miracle, the 
mystery, to Mr. Pirgivie. At a second glance 
there was, to l>e sure, something outlandish 
about her air and step, and the cut of her 
bonnet; but, its she cdiing to his arm iii a 
transport of jo^y, voice, and maimer, and 
look, were nli nS kindly, if not as cotitfiie^ 
as Mr. Bob^s hdhest and warm Scottish heart 
could desire; and then the twinkling and 
almost roguish smile of his dear old friend 
Mark wds visible through all, and Completely 
overpowered him. 

‘‘ France has not altogether changfed ymi^ 
Mysie,” he said, With some Slight tre^our of 
voice and moisture of the eyes; ye are still 


my am Mysie Luke* iny itiild friend^s dear 
• and only child.” , 

Still your Wee ^fottf^-neuJted Mysie/ 
cried the momentarily happy girl; in merry 
recollection of the Bailie’s former descriptldn. 
of her roll-about childish proportion!^; asftd 
she glanced towards Jdmes Wilson, not witli- 
out some conscionsneSHof not having degone-^ 
rated iii personal advantages since they hurt 
met, far as she fell short of him. 

arc a tighter, more strapping lass 
than I e’er thought to see ye.—^But Pm come 
to take yo home. Miss Luke. Yc am become 
a serious charge to Mr. Ewins and me. 
Such i« our determination, and I trust yc 
will not object.” 

is the happiest news I have heard for 
many a day,” cri<‘d the girl, with vivacity; 
and slic looked from her mother to her old 
friend Janies Wilsoh, who was still answer¬ 
ing the incoherent, rapid questions of the 
agitated bride, to whom the Bailie now ad¬ 
vanced, and made his reverence. 

Serviteur'y ma-dame! ” and he flourished 
his hat, and scraped in the manner which 
had so often in fonner years provoked the 
wrath of Mrs. Luke. 

For Heaven’s sake, wdio is this original 1” 
cried the ever-laughing Lady Di Corscaden, 
who bad noM’ joined the group; ^^soine of 
your Scottish cousins — Is it, my dear Mrs. 
Jjuke ? Do, j)ray, introduce me,” Tlie Bailie 
eyed the elegant suitor for the honour of his 
acquaintance with a kind of comical appre- 
liension, as if he fear^sd her dangerous, but 
disdained the uninanlincss of flight before the 
fair face of a lady. 

We stop the path,” cried Mysie, Walking 
him siTuirtly off, to the infinite relief of her 
mother; while Lady Dl again exclaimed, 
“ Who is—pray, who is that extraordinary 
personage—so like one’s notion of a cliaracter 
walked out of Galt’s books? I do dofe upon 
originals —you must make us acquainted— 
perhaps he would join our dinner-party at 
Tortoni’s. I rtWi sure he would heighten its 
flout. Perhaps ho cOines for to-iiiorrow’b 
cerfimony ?” 

Exactly oite of Galt’s vulgar, otdrd 
characters,” ittifrried Mrs, Luke, flurried, and 
altogether much alarmed at the proposal 
made by a lady who valued Her own amuae- 
ment before alt the proprieties and decorums 
in the world, ami who for the feelings ttf 
entertained no more oonsideratidn ihati 
became her iirivilegted birth and hi^^toned 
rhanuers. 

1 know ym detest vulgarity,” rejoined 
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Lady Di ; but we enjoy it of all things—or 

a Hjdce of it, now and tJien ;—and Galt-” , 

Don’t name him, Lady Di. I assure 
you his broad vulgarity and caricatui^* is 
abominated in Scotland, in anything approach¬ 
ing good society.” 

‘‘ Chaqiic un a son gout^ my dear ma’am,” 
said Lady Di, shrugging her shoulders; 
“ there is a certain Girzy Hippie that almost 
killed me with laughing, and whom Byron 
absolutely adored.” 

“Byron ! J^ord Byron !” cried the amazed 
Mrs. Luke. It was altogether beyond lier 
comprehension tliat Mrs. Walkinshaw, that 
vulgarcst of all vulgar characters, should be 
relished by Lord Byron. 

“ Had you ever the felicity of meeting the 
original, iny dear Mrs. Luke ? I should have 
gone a thousand miles to see her.” 

Mrs. Luke w'as fairly ]K>sed whether to plead 
guilty to the ignorance, or to deny the vul¬ 
gar contamination. Her answer w^as equi¬ 
vocal :—I have seen abundant oddities and 
vulgar people in Scotland ;—in manners you 
are aware, Lady Di, our home-bred peojde 
are terribly l)ebind.” 

“ O dear! and so they are; but I have a 
fancy f(>r ^nllga^ian8—now^, 1 knowyo?^ can’t 
abide them—so much for difteitince of taste. 
—You remember Goldsmith’s showman, 
Rigby ?” The Colonel w'as stai-tled from a 
long fit of rriininatiou, a most unusual ob- 
seivance of taciturnity. 

“No, ’pen honour, I don’t. Lady Di—^just 
at this moment, at any rate.” 

“A most unwonted and supererogatory 
degree of candour in an Irishman, who knowii 
every thing, and at all times. But what has 
come over you?—Goldsmith’s showman,you 
remember, detested every tiling fow?, and never 
allowed his bear to dance to any but the 
genteelest of tunes, as ‘ IVaier parted^ or 
the ‘ Minuet in Ariadne* ” 

Mrs. Luke, feeling the palpable insult, 
cduld not even attempt to join in the loud 
laugh which the Colonel forc/sd up. 

“ I declare I am glad to see you can still 
laugh,” continued the lively, impertinent, 
and privileged woman of fashion—“ I fancied 
this new Scottish cousin had been of the line 
of Banquo, from his ghastly infiuenee upon 
the spirits of both of you—on such a day!” 

“ No cousin of mine, Lady Di,” returned 
Mrs. Luke, with a swelling heart, and gulping 
down her chagrin. , “ That person is one of 
my daughter’s gu^dians; and, I presume, 
has business whicL may have brought him 
to Paris at this particular time — perhaps 


with me,” she faltered forth, glad, in ibis 
incidental manner, to announce to the gentle¬ 
man the catastrophe she dreaded. 

“ To conduct Miss Luke home, I think 
he said ? ” 

“ That he shan’t. Wo won’t part witli 
our daughter — shall we, ma’am?” inquired 
the Colonel. “ Surely, if ever the mother’s 
care be needful to a pretty girl, it is at Miss 
Luke’s age.” 

“Especially one with a fortune,” added 
Lady IM, smiling, and with malicious em¬ 
phasis. Mi-s. Luke made no reply. If trutli 
must be owned, she wished licrself a thoxisand 
miles ofi^ and Lady Di double the distance. 
Another English party came forward ; and 
she made a little movement of surprise, and 
as if to greet an old friend. The gentleman, 
advancing hetw^een two young ladies, abruptly 
ilrew them on, while one of them was heard 
to protest, “ The lady was so very like, and 
yet so very rinlike their old neighbour, Mrs. 
Luke ! ” “ You musLl>e mistaken, Isabella, 

or else your old neignbour, if a respectable 
Scotswoman, has fallen among tliieves.” 
Tlie speaker might or might not have been 
overheard by Mrs. Luke’s companions; but 
it suited no one to notice him. Lady Di had 
probably heard nothing ; for not even aristo¬ 
cratic nerves, and powers of face that had 
been acquired in the college (if the Maids of 
Honour, could have remained in tranquil 
survey of the group, wdiicli she halted to 
examine at her leisure. “ You seem to know 
these young people, Mrs. Luke ? ” 

“ They are the tw'o elder daughters, and, 
I believe, the eldest son of the Hawgreeu 
family — old neighbours of mine in Scot¬ 
land.” 

And they have forgotten you : — of the 
class of old gentry I should presume ? ” 

“ It is a very old family.” 

“ I should have known it. There is, indeed, 
no mistaking persons of a certain grade, 
whatever their country ; though hut gentry, 
and Acottis^ gentry too. ’Jlicre is a difierence 
now ; don’t you think so, Rigby ? Ha ! 
they are turning; you must challenge them, 
and introduce us. I do long to see one real 
Scots gentlewoman in the course of my life. 
I have known many gentlemen of yonr nation, 
in the army and otherwise. Sottish and 
Irish ladies of rank live so much among ns 
now, in England, that the dear delightful 
oddities of my girlhood arc no longer to be 
met with any where.” 

Beyond a painful and confused perception 
that something insolent w^as said, and some- 
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thing awful impending^ poor Mrs. Luke 
retailed no consciousncHS ; yet, as the^ 
Hawgreen party again advanced, she met 
them with a vacant simper and an attempt 
at recognition ; an<i, while the ladies hastily 
turned away their heads, was dead cu^ by the 
gentleman, who drew them quickly on. 

Your Scottish friends donH seem to know 
you, ma’am,” said the Lady Di, in a tone 
which gave tenfold insolence to her words. 

Female blood and bile could endure no 
longer; and had Mrs. Mark Luke, for her 
rashness, been condemned, for ever afterwards, 
to no better society than that of decent trades¬ 
men’s wives, she could not have restrained 
the impulse of indignation which restored 
her to self-possession, and prompted the 
retort: — 

“ No wonder, madam, considering the 
society in which I am found.” 

The still brilliant eyes of the Lady Diana 
shot a momentary glance upon the grocer’s 
rich widow, in which were blended the fires 
of the noble house from whicli she was sprung, 
and the ancient one with which she /mrl hem 
allied. A cutting, an annihilating reply v^as 
at the tip of her tongue — retort, which must 
1 for over have struck dumb and down the 
audacious widow of the tradesman — the 
paltry Scottish tradesman — a London trader 
could have outweighed his W'ealtli ten times 
told ; — but pride restrained licr ; an I the 
same haughty feeling which makes the hero 
spare the ignoble foe* unworthy of his sword, 
led her to turn away, and say, wdtii calm 
imperiousness, to lier husband’s former ad¬ 
jutant, ‘‘ Find the carriage for me, Rigby.” 
She walked forward. 

The unfortunate Colonel had never been 
in such a dilemma in his wdiole life. Half- 
a-dozen affairs of honour, originating at mess, 
or in billiard rooms, were nothing to this 
rumpus between his patroness, Lady Di, and 
his dear Mrs. Luke,” within twenty hours 
of becoming his dearer Mrs. Blake. Uis per- 
• jdexity was heightened by shrewdly guessing 
at, but not knowing the exact tenor of the 
mission of the Glasgow magistrate. There 
was danger of losing both ladies, in the 
attemjit to secure one; and it was become a 
question whether the old friend or the new 
nuBtress was best worth securing ; yet he 
attemxited a compromise. 

‘‘The carriage? — to he sure, Lady Di. 
It is waiting without there to take us all, a 
merry friendly party, to Tortoni’s.” 

“ 1 don’t go to Tortoni’s,” cried I^ady Di, 
resentfully. 


“ I must return home directly,’^ rejqiiied 
Mrs. Luke, poutingly. 

“ Devil a one of ye ! ” cried the gallant 
Colonel, with happy audacity, seizing an arm 
of each lady, and holding them fast. Am 
I to l)e cliated of my last hours of freedom ? 
I’ll make ye kiss and be friends, ladies. 
Sure, w'heii there is the common enemy 
a-liead, friends should stick together.” This 
expostulation and exhortation was not with-^ 
out effect. “ There is that little fat Scottish 
fellow w^aiting us, with Miss Luke and the 
young lad, as if he had something to say. 
Let me see you shake hands, ladies, and put 
you into the carriage, and leave me to deal 
with him, my dear Mrs. Luke.” 

Mrs. Luke was really unable to answer. 
The Colonel joined their hands across his 
own person, in forced allianci'; and Lady Di, 
forgetting her recent feelings, hurst into one of 
her fits of un-lady-likc laughter, exclaiming, 
“ O Gemini, Rigby ! — an«l will you have to 
fight for it?—to challenge yonder redoubtable 
slu)rt Scottish gentleman ? ” 

Mrs. Luke grasped the ann of the brave 
Colonel, and became ]>ale. 

“ Do not be uneasy, iny dear ma’am,” said 
the foigiving Lady Di. “ Rigby has had fifty 
such affairs on hand in his time, and got safe 
through them.” 

“For any sake, Colonel Blake—for my 
sake I ” exclaimed Mrs. Mark Luke. 

“For your sake, jewel ?” interrupted the 
Colonel, gallantly raising her hand to his 
lil>s ; “ any thing for your sake, iny angel.” 

“ Now, that is what I call barefaced 
enough,” said Bailie Pirgivie, who had taken 
luH station, with Mysie, waiting the exit of 
Mrs. Luke from the gardens. Poor Mysio 
bent her reddening face. Daughters are 
seldom delighted wdth their mothei-s’ con¬ 
quests. 

PardotiTiei;, ma — dame,” continued the 
Bailie, addressing Mrs. Luke. “ I am sorry 
to interrupt good fellowship ; but it is nee3ful 
wo should have two minutes of a private 
crack, and that as soon, too, as convenient. 
As for my ward here, I am resolved not to 
part with her on such short notice.” 

“ I hope mamma will allow me, at least, 
to go homo with Mr. Pirgivie,” said Miss 
Luke. He has copie far to see us—from 
kindness to us.” 

“ I have, I am Borry, a very particular en^ 
gagement this afternoon,” faltered Mrs. Luke. 

“And another, still more particular, to¬ 
morrow morning,” added Lady Di, smiting 
meaningly. 
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Engagement here; engtlgement there, 
ma—dame, 1 have two private words to say 
to you; and the sooner said, let me wsm ye, 
it may be the better for ye." 

Mysie and James Wilsbn appeared ready 
to sink into the ground. Mrs. Luke became 
of all hues; and looked deprecatingly to the 
sturdy magistrate, ih whoso hands her fate 
seemed to rest for the present; while her 
soldier-lover, as in duty bound, swelled and 
stormed. 

*' Zounds; sir, do yoti mean to affront tliis 
lady 1 — a lady tinder my protection ? Make 
tvay there. Miss Luke, my dear, attend 
your mother.” And the passive bride was 
dragged forward, whUo ber daughter steadily 
kept her ground. 

** Affront her, sir ? No, I mean no affront, 
and no wrong to her or hers ; and 1 ivish 
every man could say as much for himself,” 
said the Bailie, stnrdily, to the champion of 
the fair. 

“It is all a mistake — my dear Colonel — 
for Heaven’s sake J ” ctied the agitated bri<le, 
now standing still. 

“Her dear Colonel!—humph —ay, ay, 
I see it is all oWer true we heard, Mr. J aiiies; 
but ye shall not quit my wing, Mysie dear ; 
And I tell yon what, mem, niarrj’ when ye 
like and whom ye like-” 

“Oh, for any sake! ” cried Mysie in an 
agony, pressing Iris arm, while Janies Wilson 
placed his hand over the wide outspoken 
mouth of the Bailie. 

‘*Weel, weel, my dear,- I’ll reserve what 
I have to say to Mrs. Imke for a quieter 
mohtent. Tliat, I grant, may be as discreet.” 

“ If you liave got any thing to say to this 
lady, sir, the footing upon which I have the 
honour to stand with her entitles me to 
mention, that it may as well be said to me— 
to me. Colonel Rigbj' Blake.” 

“ I am not just so clear o’ that. Cornel, 
sin<;e that’s your title ; what if ye should 
may he no’ like just that weel to hear what 
I had to say? Thel tiling is*just possible, 
ye ’ll allow.” 

“ If the presence df these ladies were not 
your protection, I idiould call yim roundly 
to account, sir, fbt this iitsolfence.” 

The Colonel was fumbling about his waist¬ 
coat pocket, apparently for his card. 

“O Lady Hi, will yon permit tliis? udll 
yon not interfere? ” implored Mrs. Ltfke. 

“Points of hoholir are delieg|e points, 
ma’am,” returned Bite mischief-loving lady ; 
“ yet a fracas at this crisis — a duel Itetween 
a cousin and a bridegroom—does look ugly.” 


“ Ci'e yoursSlf no manner 0* trouble, 
fmem,” said the Bailie, drily, to the lady of 
quality. “ The brave Cornel Will wait 
laug for an antagonist; before he get me to 
the field,” 

“ What, sir 1 not give agOntlemah the satis¬ 
faction of u genticmali when he demands it 1 ” 

“ Satisfaction of n gentleman, quo’ she ? 
Satisfaction of a gnsu ! A honny-like satis¬ 
faction I ” 

“ Why, sir, yon would be rut — posted for 
a coward.” 

“ And what tlie worse would I be of that V* 
said the Bailie, laughing disdainfully. “ Post¬ 
ed for a Coward, indeed! because 1 have the 
sense and courage to refuse making a fool o’ 
myself, and fleeing in the face of tny Maker’s 
commands.” 

“ A coward dries not risk iris own life by 
plunging into the Clyde to save the life of a 
child,” said .lames Wilson, who, with a 
natural youthful feeling, rebutted for his 
associate the term ^lo unendurable to the ears 
of men and boys,and who opportunely remem¬ 
bered this trait in the history of the Bailie. 

“ Onec wlien my mother w^as a girl, Mr. 
Pirgivie saved her in the Duke of Hamilton’s 
Parle fniin a mad bull, or one of the wild 
white cattle, ” said Mysie, who had often 
heard this tale of Bailie Pirgivie’s g.allantry 
and prowess, in the days of other years. 

“And I W'oiild save her from worse mis¬ 
chief now, if she would but let me,” said 
the Bailie, timring wdth some re-kindling of 
old regard to his former friend, as Mysie’s 
anecdote recalled their earlier day's. 

“ If I thought, sir, that this innuendo, sir, 
was levelled at m»*,” thundered the Colonel. 

“ Ay', weel, and what would ye do, an’ if 
It were ?” ri-toided the imperfcurbabre Scot.— 
“ Say it were yow, for connexion’s sake—and 
what then ? ” 

Colonel Rigby Blake liad rarely been more 
at fault in his life. He was i-efltmed by the 
presciK'o of mind of Lady Hi, who vowed, 
while she laughed immoderately', that, if 
another wonl on this absurd affair passed, 
she would suinmdn the police, and rCconuneUd 
both belligerents to its atteniioh. Neither of 
them wdshed to carry matters to this extreme 
point, and the gentlemen exchanged dafds, 
though certainly w'ith no hostile intention on 
the part of the Bailie. His object ivas merely 
to facilitate an amicable conifterence. They 
then separated several "veaye, each triftm- 
phantly marching his lady otf tlie field. 

“ You are willing to leave me, then, 
Robina?” said her mother, looking back, 
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■trbiig emotion wotklMg in her fafce, her 
usu^ courage quite quelled — ‘*jne, youl» 
mother?” 

“No, no, thamlnfi^no, no, indeed! I \«^ili 
not leave you,” <— and the girl rushed, weep¬ 
ing, Into neif mother's aims. 

“Here is quite a scene, I declare,’* cried 
Lady Di. “Won’t you, Mr. Pirdidie, go 
wdth us. like a good, obliging gentleman, to 
Tortoni’s—and, since you won’t fight him, 
eat, drink, or talk it out with my friend. 
Colonel Blake, like a good-humoured, sen¬ 
sible man, as I am sum you are.” 

This was taking the Bailie in the i-iglit 
key; and, nltliough he had some doubts 
about that “ sharp-eyed madam ” who made 
so free with a strange man almost at first 
sight, and hesitated. Us he sharply and curi¬ 
ously eyed her, Mysic’s whispered entreaty, 
“ Ob, do not let us leave mamma! ” tumed 
the scale $ and, with some appearance of 
better understanding, the gentlemen, so 
strangely thrown together, growlingly agreed 
to dine in company with the ladies, and see 
JAfe in Paris, instead of facing Death in the 
Wood of Boulogne. 


CIlAPTteR tv, 

Wu left our party makiitfl wap from the, 
Jardin des Plantes to Tortoni’s, in two or 
three cahriolets and a aitadine. The human 
contents trf these vehicles, Lady T>i, as pejice- 
makcr-general, had nonplod together as best 
suited her own caprice, amusement, ahd con¬ 
venience. Her arrangements had jrrohahly 
met with the sectet approbation of at least 
one pair. Miss Luke did, indeed, hesitate 
for one second, and look to her nmtlier for 
sanction, in scampering off witl\ her old play¬ 
mate, James Wilson, now a tall young man ; 
but tlie cncournging smirk and wink of her 
guardian. Bailie Pirgivie, led her, in tlie next, 
gracefully to submit to the fate Lady Di had 
good-naturedly assigned her. 

It cannot have esciaped the recollection of 
the “ courteous reader,” that this party con¬ 
sisted of Mrs. Mark Luke, bride-elect; 
Colonel Rigby Blake, biideginom ditto; 
Lady Diana Corscaden, relict of that Sir 
Dermot Corscaden, whose teiTitorial titles 
once tripped so glibly over the tongue 
of Mrs. Luke; the great Western heiress, 
MissMysie Luke ; her guardian, the Ola^'W 
Ma^sti-ate; Mt. James Wilson, student of 
medicine ; and a fijW stray Erench walking 
gentlemen, in nominal attendance upon Lady 
Di, hut devoted to all the ladies present, and 


.. 

also Very civil td the Sbdttlsli In 

respect for the King’s Pektse^ the hnnidrbtis 
mortification Of her paiiietllaf ftiefid. Colonel 
Rigby, and her own attltUiement, Lady Di 
had secured Mrs. Luke, Boh iTxgivle, ktid 
the best vehicle, to her oWn share. 

“ How delightful sUch fortuitous meeiiii|[n 
of old friends! ” exclaimed her ladyship, 
settling herself much at large between the 
bride and the Glasgow ex-MagiSttate, and 
occupying the full space in the crow’ded 
vehicle, to which she might he entitled from 
her rank, though much less would have 
sufRccd for her personal accommodation. “ 1 
am certain, sir, that you liave come to Paris, 
after all, on purpose to give onr friend, Mrs. 
Luke, away, to-moirow mOming.” This 
was said in an affected whisper. 

** Ffinff lier dWny, ye mean, madam,” ro- 
jdieU the Bailie With mlich vivacity. “But, 
no—on my word, I still think mair o’ her— 
whatever she may do o* hersel’. O Bawhy, 
woman!”—hut liete the houest man, recol¬ 
lecting how vulgar and out of order he was, 
continuwl his adjurations in ratiier purer 
English, while, with more earnestness than 
good-breeding, he leant jiast the intervening 
lady, with a look and voice so deprecating 
and regretful, and a little patlictic shake of 
the head, which, taken altogether, found a 
way to the agitate<l heart of our heroine. At 
that numient, slie would willingly liave given 
half her dovrer, and all her bridal laces, and 
orange-flowers, and hopes from the Ambassa¬ 
dor’s chapel, to be once again safe in Ayrshire, 
and in the modest privacy of her proper honle. 
High ns her spirit was, she was uftablc, at 
the moment, to resent this public remon¬ 
strance or lecture from her old friend. The 
whole morning had been to her a W'ries of 
moi-tifications and provoking accidents. Tlie 
distress .“md shame of her woman-grown 
daughter; her own qUiek and very painful 
feeling of tlie loud, obstrejierous, indeljcatS 
laugh with which /ier bridegroom had greeted 
the jntblic nristake of her daughter for Afs 
bride ; flic reproachful, and yet pitying looks 
and tones of one of her truest and oldest 
friends, vulgar and vnder-bfed as he unhap¬ 
pily was; tlie heartless pertiflags of her noble 
and high-bred patroness, Lady IH, — were, 
taken together, overwhehning enough, frifh- 
out the inexplicable and insulting conduct 
of the “ HaWgreen family.” (Jut by {heUii so 
openly, even in her Snper-rsfiUed kud suhli- 
mated state ; gra(ied by fashicnalila soolety, 
and accomplished by trkvd ; fhdmdthftr, too, 
of a considerable heiress; and hete in Paris 
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ill a condition to repay the former conde- 
HcendingkindueHses otthose provincial gentry, 
by the patronage and countenance which Mi*s. 
Colonel Rigby Blake had now the power of 
extending to the former acquaintances of Mrs. 
Mark Luke ;—this, though lier mind wuh 
filled with many doubts, sorrows, and per¬ 
plexities, was perhaps the subject that ])ressed 
the Iicavicst iij)on her thoughts. Then, there 
was not merely the caprices and aristocratic 
hauteur with wdiicli Lady Di was seized by 
fits and starts, but her actual insolent con¬ 
tempt to bo endured, as on this luorniiig:— 
And all for what t iieason, niakinsr its calm 
authoritative voice heard in this ])ause of 
mortified self-love, prom]>tod such answers 
to tliia interrogatory as made tlie lady turn 
her eyes from time to time for an instant 
upon her old friend—the living representative 
of so many recollections, that, in spite of her, 
coubl not be indifferent to her lieart; of a 
mode of living wliielu though much less rfw- 
tinfluithed^ (even now she confessed that,) 
was probably as happy — certainly more 
safe. 

Those distiirboil wandering looks could not 
be misconstrued. \ ot the worthy Uailie was 
doubtful, as he listened in distraction to the 
voluble chat of Lady Di, whether he read 
them aright. Squeezed up into a corner of 
the carnage, her detiii-ffeil gathered in thick 
folds over her <‘are-worn, if well-rouged face, 
it w^as but too evident that Mrs. Luke W'as 
unhappy, and the Bailie ventured at last to 
assign her distracted and anxious glances to 
the true motive — the desii^ of extricating 
herself from her dangerous and ridiculous 
position, if she possessed sufficient inagiiaiii- 
inity and <*andour to own a folly, and the 
moral courage requisite to burst from her 
thraldom. To gain, by any means, a little 
longer time, appeared the first tiling needful; 
and, as Mrs. Luke liad taken no share in the 
general conversation, he threw out a hint, in 
talking aside with her companion — “ If the 
gallant Colonel would defer his happiness, 
were it but for a day, to allow a body time 
to get a decent (suit,) said the Bailie, 

“ one might attend him.” 

‘‘ So yon are thinking <.>f going out, after 
all I” cried the lady, between surpriMc and 
amusement—‘‘ like Blake himself—as ready 
for war as for love, fiiit'are you not a faith¬ 
less man, to harbour sHch sanguinary designs, 
after I had bound you over?” 

Comprehending thembtake, at wlSoli poor 
Mrs. Luke forced a ghastly grin, the Bailie 
laughed heartily, crying, ‘‘ FaitMul as steel. 


my Icddy; but I must have my shoot first, 
for all that.” ^ 

“ A shot at Rigby before attending his 
hride to the altar I” Mrs. Luke writhed. 

In a icitd Irishman one might understand 
this; but in you, sir, a staid, sensible native 
of a staid, sensible nation!—Have you learned 
any thing to the disparagement of Blake ?— 
What say you to this freak, Mrs. Luke ?—We 
cannot permit it; it would be the talk of all 
Paris.” 

“ I have nothing to say to it,” returned 
Mrs, Luke, wdth peevish impatience ; ** I have 
no taste at any time fur jokes, and must 
l>eg to be driven home — the heat of this day 
has given me a torturing headache.” 

** The heat, and perhaps the dvst of the 
day,” said her ladyship, einpliatically; *Mmt 
I never j’ct saw' nhride without a threatening, 
at least, of headache—’tis better than qualms 
and heartache.” Her ladyship deluged the 
temples of her suflering friend with Eau de 
Cologne. You remember our sporting en¬ 
gagement of this morning?—Tortoni^s is still 
four good hours off.” 

‘^Sporting engagement!” mutteivd the 
rude Crhisgow man. 

Pray don’t apply that name, AnWe, to me 
again. Lady Diana,” said Mrs, Luke, rallying; 

I detest a word so unsuitable to my age — 
so discordant with all my present feelings.” 
Lad\ Di stared; Bailie Pirgivie chuckled, 
and took a triumphant pinch of rappee 

Our friend is a little nervous to-day,” 
said Lady Di. “1 see how' it is — but we 
must suppori her spirits.” 

“ It must be a dowde l>ridal that does not 
find 8]nrits to support itself, my lady; though 
1 can well understand that a woman come 
to the years of discretion, upon the eve of, to 
her, so aw^ful a change, may wish to commune 
wdth her ain heart, and consult her pillow 
in her secret chamber, instead of gallanting 
about: — so, 1 think w'e would show real 
friendship by leaving Mrs. Luke to herself 
tins afternoon and he turned to that lady, 
wliispering, ‘MJetter rue sit as me flit, 
Ma—dame ; Marry in haste, and rejiont at 
leisure ; Tie you nao knot wd* the tongue yo 
canim loose wi’ the teeth all of which 
warnings fell like so much of the Esquimaux 
or Mohawk language upon the oar of Lady 
Diana. “ But Pm sworn no to quat your 
leddysliip, however,” continued ho briskly; 
‘‘ as ye bound me, yo are obligated to loose 
me—go we to Mounshecr Tortonib, ot 
wherever else.” This w^as said witli Bob 
I’irgivie’s most gallant air. 
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** Quai me ! you most droll, diverting per- 
Hon; pray, what does quat mean ? My dear 
Mrst^Luke, will you interpret?** * 

** Nothing— really nothing,** cried the dis¬ 
tracted bride-elect, more and more over¬ 
powered by the exigencies of her condition, 
and now haunted by the idea that the Haw- 
greens had learned something very bad — 
something, indeed, like the shapings of her 
own indistinct fears — about her future hus¬ 
band, or her own conduct; and, in a sort of 
desperation, she cried out — “At what a 
snaiFs pace that fellow drives! What on 
earth, Mr. Pirgivie, has brought such quieC 
people as the Hawgreens to Paris, at this 
time ?** 

“Cannot be just preccese, nm —dame; 
perhaps to look for husbands to the young 
leddies, as that appears a plentier commodity 
in Paris than Scotland—that is, taking 
tity for quality.^* 

Ml’S. Luke reddened through her rouge. 
“ That was the Indian brother, the officer 
brother, we saw with them — was it not? I 
was sure he was English, Lady Di, when we 
saw him last night in the Square.” 

He ifi a rather distinguished looking per¬ 
son,*’ said Lady Di, languidly. 

“Ye were quite correct,** put in the Bailie; 
“though I thought he must have been mis¬ 
taken when he told us—that’s James Wilson 
and myself, who breakfasted with the ^Taw’- 
green ladies this morning—that he had seen 
Mrs. Mark Luke in such a place.** 
Breakfasted wdth the Hawgreens! A mlgar 
third-rate manufacturer, and a poor student, 
admitted to the intimate, the social family- 
meal — and, by those who tut her! —her I 
“Where did the gentleman imagine he 
saw me ? for I had not the honour of lieing 
personally acquainted with him, while on a 
footing of very friendly intimacy with his 
family.** 

This remark was, no doubt, partly levelled 
at Lady Di. It is not in one day that the 
, demon of ambitious vanity is to l)e exorcised 
from woman’s bosom. This spirit is of the 
kind which goeth not forth save by iTpeated 
and bitter roortificationH. 

“Ay, but he has seen you, though — and 
to good advantage — for it was at our last 
Largs Regatta, that took place before the 
leath of poor Mark, he said ye w'ere the 
handsomest woman — that’s of your years— 
present on that day, gentle or simple, from 
the three counties, forby Argyle.*’ 

Mrs. Luke drew up, and bluslied with 
gratified feeling. “ Of her years” — that, to 


be sure, %vas an awkward expression^ and^ 
therefore, more like to be the Bailie’s own 
conscientious qualifier, than the phrase of a 
gallant soldier* Her feelings took a new, 
though very natural direetioa. She would, 
at the moment, have gladly foregone all 
her }>ersonal expectations, to have seen her¬ 
self the mother-in-law of young Hawgreenl 

“ The young gentleman has a very polite 
memory,” she said, with affected humility, 
“ at so long a distance of time.” 

“ I denied altogetlicr its being you, 
ma—dame, wdio was seen at untimeous hours 
with, as he alleged, that runagate scamp, 
Sir Ogil vy Fletclier, and some other notorious 

card-j)layer or dicer; and-but we’ll say 

no moie about it. It must liave been all 
mistake ; though, it beeins, about that Paw- 
lace-Royal yc may sec leddies no justmcikle 
better than they should be, along with others 
who may liave, perhaps, more character left 
than sense to guide it, a’ helter-skelter 
through-other ; good, had, and indifferent.” 
Mrs. Luke looked abashed, and, indeed, 
extremely uneasy ; while Lady Di, from 
threatening anger, passed at once to scoffing 
mirth. 

“ I should have imagined a young man of 
this gentleman’s appearance not so perfectly 
infantine!” she cried. “Does he imagine 
that women of reputation in this gay city, 
arc to shut themselves out from public amuse¬ 
ments, because persons of equivocal character 
may share in them ? Are there to be no 
more cakes and ices in the Square of tlie 
Palais-Royal, because the Scots and English 
such moral nations, forsootli ? ” 

“ Ye may say that, ina—ilaine,” returned 
the complaisant Bailie ; “ I, for my ain share, 
am for letting every land keep its ain lauch; 
hut j^oung llawgreea, having a charge of 
young leddies, like Mrs. Luke here, may he 
a wee nicer.” 

“ Mercy upon me !” exclaimed Airs. Luke, 
somewhat vulgarly, and very truly distreseed; 
^Hhey cannot;—they dare not imagine that, 
though improjier female persons may mingle 
wdth us in the jnihlic amusements, they are 
jiermitted to join our private society ! ” 

“Why, ina—dame, as to what constitutes 
female association, and yet keej)R free of 
female society, I leave sic kittle points to the 
professors ; but, if wdiat llaw’green said of the 
fashions here be all true, such would bo 
thought but queer doings in Glasgow.” Mrs. 
Luke again w^iithed. That ancient world 
w'Es something to her still—solnetlung to her 
moral feelings. 
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T am glaui to oee, from your recovered 
ftpuits, thgt your headache if* Letter*” 
lady Di, 'mehing to phauge the su^eot, 
“ We be long behind our party; I 
fear it was very g)d<dy of me to trust Miss 
Luke to tliti care of so young a gentleman, 
though a countryman—and very tan-irVenc4.” 

Mrs. Lnko did not appear at all uneasy at 
this indecorunr. 

“ Mysie is in very safe hands,” returned 
the Bailie. “ It’s another of your droll 
French fashions, for the auld dames and tlie 
married women to keep disking about thciti- 
selves, while they half lock up the hits o’ 
young lassies, puir tilings. It's real cunnin* 
o’ tbo auld limmers. if I werp a demoisel(e, 
now, I w'ould rebel against that; it’s against 
tho order of natur — a i>eifect mawtronly 
tyranny and cousjdracy.” 

Both ladies smiled. I’liey were now at 
the hotel, in which both had apartments. 
“ Thank Heaven, we arc at fivme f” cried the 
relieved bride; and Lady Bi, exhorting her 
to change her dress as quickly as possible, 
ran in to arrange her own, leaving the old 
West-country friends together in embarrassed 
sjlcnce. 

** Ilech 1 blit it does sound strange to mo, 
to bear you, wdiom I’ve stien in 8(» many 
oom/ortc^le homes, c.all this liouse by the dear 
name of htaue, Mrs. Imke,” sighed Bob Pir- 
givie. “ The French houses, even tlie best o’ 
them, for a’ their gilding and bits of looking- 
glass, have a cauldrife, hungry, thread-bare 
look, somehow. But, to cqme to luoi'e serious 
matters, ma—dame:—^As ye are sp veiy near 
changing your name and condition, and as 
the interests of my ward, Mias Luke, and 
the wishes of niy excellent fellow-oxocutor, 
the Rev. John Uwins, regarding her settle¬ 
ment, (in all of which I heartily concur,) 
make it necessary for me to take the freedom 
to inquii'eif this is to be still your hwmj for, 
in that case, and, indeed, in any c«isc- 

‘il cannot tell where iny future home is 
to be ! ” interrupted Mrs. Luke, in a tone of 
vehement grief, and covering her face with 
her hand. 

“ Then, let me tell ye ! ” cried the Bailie, 
sprin^ng alei-tly' from the blue silk and gilt 
chair, whioli had creaked under his sixteen 
stone fyvn: and, seating hintself close by the 
side of the lady, and sehsing her unoccupied 
hand, ho proceeded: “ Lot me tell ye t — 

me! your auldcAt* uud, though 1 say it, one 
of your smKst freends—>• your oitn freend, 
and yout laitiner’s freend. Oh, mind that 
word, Bawby! — ‘ Thine own friend, and 


thy father’s, forsake not.’ And where should 
your icme be ? Your comfortable, re8])ecfc- 
' able, weel-plenished, mensefu’, couthie lame, 
but in the house with which your aifection- 
ate husband dowered ye ? —. where, but witli 
your own child — a joy and a pride to you, 
as you to her—blooming like a rose under 
your ain ee, till, in I’rovidenoe’s good time, 
ye bestowed her in as kind aud safe keeping? j 
—where, but in your ain land, and among 
your ain Idlh and kin, and anld freends — a j 
blessing and a praise to rich and poor, and 
to a’ connected with yon ? — 0, Mrs. Mark 
Luke! take a fool’s advice for atiicc. What 
support, after a’, is there to be found at the 
pincli, in empty pride and vaiii-glory? What, 
against bitter, gnawing I'epuutaucc, and a 
sair heart ? Gi’e yourself but time to rcdecit.^ 
I’m by a dozen years your senior, and sliould 
liave a rough notion of mankind ; aud, since 
the death of Mark Luke, 1 have fancied 
myself an> if in the place o’ a hiuther to yc, 
and a father to his baini; and, to see ye 
now hurrying down tlio bivofl road tlus gait, 

1 could a’maist rather—a hem ! ” 

The prudent, if waim-hearted Bailie caught 
liimself just in the nick of time. He had 
never been so nearly committed in the whole 
cautious course of his bachelor flirtationt. 
He certainly had no idea that Mrs. Luke 
would catch at his otter. Still, it was safer, 
and more according to rule, to he on his 
guard. 

A stranger might haye been amused with 
tlie sudden contrast between his late burst of 
eloquence, and his habitual wariness and 
temporary embarrassment. Fortunately for 
the Bailie, poor Mrs. Luke was too much 
pre-occupied to perceive the scrape into which 
his gallantry and sensibility had hurried him; 
or—though without any idea of taking ad¬ 
vantage of Ills precipitance^—slie might have 
felt something of every woman’s enjoyment 
in seeing a sliy trout bite. Her sole thought 
was the jHissibility of still receding —• grace¬ 
fully if jtossible—but drawing back at all . 
events. A Ifection for her betrot^d presented 
no obstacle whatever; for, to do her jusUce, 
habit made her regard Bob Pirgivie himself 
with ratlier more cordiality, and her know¬ 
ledge of his principles and understanding, 
with far more reliance and confidence tiian 
she could, even at the la^ hour, entertain for 
her gallant bridegroom. But what would the 
world say ? What was to be done with the 
orange-liowers and the BraaKtils lace-veil? 
Tho very wedding-cake had come home Iw- 
forc her; and now stood in the saloon. 
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cntihi'incd under a huge glass, >vith all its 
garnishings of rosy uugar-cupids, e^oing 
tuiileis, frisking lamb^, and! Frenph mottoes, 
all about Vamo^r, As she glanced malig¬ 
nantly upon it, she tyished the kernel would 
swallow up its ten goldpn Napoleons’ yrortli of 
spUd substance and senthnental shadow. For¬ 
tunately, most people are inairied but onco 
iu their lives. It is no everyday luxury to 
dip or be married in civilized society. 

As she furtively threw hei" shawl over the 
plateau on which this aus]>iciQus synihol 
was raise«l, JJoh Pirgivie had the delicacy to 
Mink the sigiit, and bite in tl»c joke which 
danced on the very tip of his Scottish tongue. 
I’hie apparition fairly slirouded, Mrs. Luke 
sunk into a tit of musing, fi’oip which she 
recovered to say, *‘I hope wy Itobina may 
seo the llawgrecn girls, npw that slio — 
always so great a favourite with them — is 
old enough to appreciate their nmnyuiniahlc 
qualities. I confess I do think Isabella 
Hawgreen the very model for a young lady, 
had she just that indescribable bomet>liing of 
the tthaniiirc; tlio tmirnure^ which foreign e<lu- 
catlon and travel alone can give.” 

“Hurojdi!” ejaculated the Paillo. “Such 
as Lcddy Di, for example. She is a bonny- 
iJie, as the children say at home.” 

“ Not exactly that lady. Indeed, 1 fear, 
my dear Uailie — attre iwm —that my un¬ 
thinking simplicity and goodness of heart 
liave once more made me their dujje.” 

“Her simplicity', quotha 1 ” — thought the 
Bailie, hitching on his chair—“her senseless 
ambition and restless vanity ! ’Od, I wish 
I could but let her feel her ain weight i’ the 
‘ fashionable world,’ weighed wanting- Mark 
Luke’s siller i’ the scale ; ” but tlus he pru¬ 
dently gulped, aud said aloud — “But not, 
1110—dame, wdth a woman of your liigb 
.'.jiirit, beyond retrieval, surety ? ” 

“ If it were indeed still possilile t<» wtreat, 
gracefully.” 

“ Graccfulty! aud is not all that a wecl- 
, bred leddy docs giuceful? I^ossible is it I —a}', 
aud probable and certain. What has blenched 
ye ? Where’s the spirit I have so often 
admired at, which made a certain lcddy, 
langsyme, carry whatever point she set her 
heart upon, right ower the hard head of a 
worthy friend that’s gone.” 

Hrs. Luke smiled uii^ftectcdly a,t this 
opportune recollectiou of former contests 
and victories, and observed, in a low deter¬ 
mined voice-5-“ If ty be, as £ liave heard 
whispered, that the real status of the — the 
gentleman, is none other tiiun that of captain | 


in tlic Galway militia — the 

sir—gnd that tbp |itle ff palwaj 

is only held from the |Ipngafi#n 91 

tliat of the King of Sardinia, I ahuu£d inuj^ne 

that so palpable a deception justified piei^ 

extremity.” 

“ Certainty, ma —dame,” replied the 
laughing in his sleeve at this turn of .aAUra, 
aud at the geographical or political coupling 
of Hungary and Sardinia ; “ and were he a 
cornel of the Pope, or the Grand Turk liimeelf, 
even that tells for but little in our hamety, 
far-awB country, in point of rank ; and I ’ll 
no promise the pay is great things either, 
nia-^aiiic. ” I’his last was added in an 
under-voice, and with a very significant nod. 

“ I ccrtiiinty never had any intention of 
settling abroad finality' continued Mrs. Mai'k 
Luke, insensibly, however, relapsing ipto her 
grand manner. “There is a ce^Uau duty, 
Mr. Pirgivie, w'liicli every one owes to one’s 
native counliy. Jf an eligible investment 
in land could be obtained for iny danghter’s 
fortime, 1 should coiu'cive it a duty, an 
a1>8olute duty. Bailie Pirgivie, for us to reside, 
for at least a part of every* year, on her 
ow'u estate.” 

“ Investment by marriage or purclrase, 
ma—dame?” 

I “ That as might he,” replied the uiother (*f 
the heiress, with dignity. ^ I must also 
frankly own that 1 see much to disapprove 
of in foreign manners — female manners in 
particular: not ma^i^re, you will please to 
observe; that is all proper: and Uebina is 
still such a mere cliild — ” 

“Seventeen come Septe^nber—not just 
such a child—aud as tail as her mamma,” 
put in the Bailie. 

-“Snell a child, sir; and has been 

kept so close at her studies, that, hitherto, 
those matters were of less consequence: bu^ 
now that her manners and religions senti¬ 
ments, as an Englishwoman, are to be formed, 
and her intellect developed, £ believe London 
uv Bath would be the most advantageous 
locality for us'for a fi'W years. I am led to 
understand that the sooioty there is every 
thing that can be wBlmd for—all right in 
tlie morale; you compitibeud me? and, in 
refinement and propriety of manners, quite 
unexceptionable.” 

“What the deovil is she after now?” 
ginmbled the Bailie iu his throat, as he 
veheinentty twuedled his thumbai l>Ad h^ed 
liis intelligent and searching gray eyes upon 
the speaker; “ no fairly out o’ 1^ frying- 
pan, than she maun plunge i’ the fixe; 
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naetliing less than a veesible judgment will 
drive the mischief out of that woman’s natur; 
it were as good a deed as drink to let her 
marry that rip of an Irishman, and 1 warrant 
me he baste her bones, Ino say either, 
but, countrywoman as she is mine, he M get 
the wai-st bargain. If it werena for the sake 
of Mysie, young Jamie Wilson, who deserves 
better than a fale for a mother-in-law, and 
the memory o’ Mark Luke, die should, 1 
trow, take her swing for me. But I must 
keep down my corruption, and gi’e her rope 
the day; and, whether it shall prove her 



Acting in the spirit of this inanlj^' and 
considerate resolution, the Bailie said aloud, 

I heartily approve, ma—dame, of your 
leaving France to-morrow, by the scriech o* 
dawm, if ye like; or if ye could pass the 
baiTiers the night yet, a’ that the better ; and 
I’m your man for passports and portmanties. 
There is young James Wilson, who came to 
this town to tinish his medical studies, and 
young Ilawgreen, and indeed every country¬ 
man ye have,* will stand by you, if ye stand 
by yourself, and help you out at this pinch. 
But only gi’e your consent, and leave to us 
the ways and means. Faitli, I wouldna <*are 
to run awa wi* ye niysel’ frae that confounded 
Irish ( 4 iap! How they do put their glamour 
ower the women folk ! ” 

At this critical stage of the conversation. 
Lady Ui j^-entered, gaily equipped for the 
"sporting engagement;” and Mrs. Luke 
could only i-eply by a significant, and what 
the Bailie rejoiced to believe, a gladly con¬ 
senting look. 

" I declare this too fascinating Bailie Pir- 
didie has made you forget your engagement 
with Colonel Rigby, and Miss Luke, and 
every body,” said the lady, gaily: " wluit 
can you have been laying your heads to¬ 
gether about?” 

^‘•Talking of life and manners, madam,” 
i-cplied Mrs. Luke, in her gi’apd stjdc. 

"Dear! that must have been so good I” 
cried Lady Di, faintly giggling. " Life and 
manners^ discussed in I’aris by my friend 
Mrs. Mark Luke and Bailie Pirdldie of Glas¬ 
gow :—will you be so very good as enlighten 
poor me on those topics?” 

"I w'as talking with’my daughter’s guar¬ 
dian, Lady Di, of my present idea of finish¬ 
ing her education”—in England, she would 
have added. But the Bailie, vNio by no 
means approved of the "sharp-eyed madam,” 
as Im called the relict of Sir Dermot Cor- 


Bcaden, of Castle Corscaden, barony of 
Tirrykeeranvey, &c. &c. being let into their 
scheme, abiniptly broke in. * 

"How much more finuhing do ye think 
Mysie needs ? I have seen as trig and win¬ 
some a lass finished-” 

" 7V«V7 and winsome interrupted Lady 
Di; "I do dote on that dear Doric. Do you 
know, I once perpetrated a Scottish ballad?” 

-" As trig and winsome a lass as ever 

stood in Miss Luke’s slippers,” continued 
tlie Bailie, nodding familiarly to the w'oman 
of quality—"ay, though they b(^of silks and 
satins—finished liandsumely ofl*, heel and trie, 
and high dances, by one winter session at 
auld Mr. Macskipsey’s school. But yc’ll no 
guess who that might be, ma—dame?”—^And 
honest Bob — determined, for one eventful 
day, to go all fair lengths in flattering and 
wheedling, that might advance his main 
object—now glanced, smirking blandly, and 
nodded knowingly to the other lady. 

" How can I tell ? Ilow am 1 to spell 
your hums and Bailie Pirgivie ?” re¬ 
turned Mrs. Luke, smiling. " Many very 
genteel young 'ivomcn were placed under 
the finishing care of that artiste; wIk) had, 
in his time, seen the original Vestris — the 
Vestiis —Le IHeu de la Danse^ Lady Di.” 

The Bailie forgave even this highly em¬ 
bellished portrait of the poor Vitilf? grand Mr. 
Alacskipsey—who still, in Jiis merry moods, 
haunted his fancy, attended by many ludi¬ 
crous images of the shabby genteel ; and he 
went on, peering funnily into the lady’s face, 
—"Ye’ll have no reineiiihrance, 1 dare say, 
of a certain Miss Barbara I’eastun, a standing 
toast at every curling-club dinner, mason- 
lodge meeting, and wherever good fellows 
congregated, for ten miles round Paisley ? 
Nn, na, ye’ll have nue mind o’ her, I’se war¬ 
rant mo.” 

I’here was a time when Mrs. Mark Lake 
would have been <»ver]>owcred and disgusted 
by this stylo of compliment. Now, smiling, 
she aeinurely answered, "Such nonsense,. 
Bailie ! ” And the few words were said with 
that original little air of Westland, or more 
properly, womanly and natural coquetry, 
which, having once sat wth an engaging 
rustic grace upon the youthful Mi.ss Barbara 
Peaston, did not yet wholly inis-beseem the 
comely Mrs. Mark Luke, in her tenth lustre. 

The very adoption of the homely yet im¬ 
posing title of Bailicy instead of the foimal 
iSiry or the cold Mistery augured favourably. 
Lady Di congratulate^^ her friend u|)on the 
improvement of her sjiirits, and urged her to 
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be exj^ditlous, A)1 the English in Paris,” 
she said, “ are by this time assembled in tlic^ 
Chahups Efysees^ on the tiptoe of expectation. 
Though the millimiaires and our friend Mrs. 
Luke can afford to throw away their money, 
poor I must look well after iny dear fifteen 
liouis.” 

This was all mystery to the Scottish magis¬ 
trate, who requested exydanation. Our bets, 
sir,” said the Lady Hi ; your countryman, 
Sir Ogilvy Fletcher, runs his bay mare, 
CkUtie Sarky against some famous brute be¬ 
longing to Mr. Phipps Mason. Mrs. Luke 
has fifty Louis, and I my j^oor dear fifteen, 
dc])cnding; so, you perceive, we must be off 
to see fair play.” 

Fifty Louis upon Cattie Sari ! — Mark 
Luke’s widow!” vociferated the Bailie, throw¬ 
ing up his hands in utter constei-nation an<l 
horror, and rolling his eyes round upon tlie 
guilty lady. 

Lady I>i, screaming with laughter, seemed 
about to fall into fits; while Mrs. Inike 
looked as if desirCus that she could sink, and 
for ever disappear through the well-wax^d 
hoards. 

‘‘This dings aM this dings a’!” continued 
the Bailie. “ What is this world to come to? 
What has it come to?” He strode about 
the apartment. 

“My good sir, now that I am able to speak,” 
said Lady Di, pulling Ins sleeve, and trying 
to keej) grave — “you certainly could not 
seriously iniagine I meant to say that (hatic 
Sarky Sir Ogilvy h^Jetcher's famous mare, avhs 
M r. Mark Luke’s-” 

“ This is enough, madatn—too, too much I” 
broke in Mrs. Mark Luke — lier eyes sj^ark- 
liiig and her brow glowing with the passion 
wliich seemed to distend her figure, as she 
came forwanl, shivering with anger. “But 
I have courted sticli insult, meanly courted 
it, and well deserve to beaj- this rtiid worse 
indignity : and for this one—this last day — 
it shall be borne I ” 

“ 1 do not jiretend to umlerstand these 
humours, madam,” said the Lady Di, with 
constrained calmness, and dropping her eyes 
disdainfully. “ For my own part, 1 should 
hold it beneath me to address any thing to 
the most inferior jwi’son in the world, tliat I 
should not think fit to say to Mrs. Colonel 
Kigby Blake — ay, even in presence of 
her lord. But I cannot spare another 
minute,”—and she looked at her w'atcli. 
“ I am, indeed, no adept in vulgar alterca¬ 
tion, and have no taste for it.” She proceeded 
hastily to the door. 

Voi*. If 


“Bear with me for this one—-this last diyir,” 
cried our heroine, now seizing the locked 
hands of the disconcerted Bailie—" my oWe^ 
my truest, my almost sole friend; and lei 
mo still, for this one day, have my way—my I 
reomgie; I liave had my bitter, bitter punish-* 
meat already.” 

“ liady Di ” w as announced by an English 
footman as in the carriage, and impatient; 
and Mrs. Luke took the arm of the Bailie, 
and descended ; and offering as many apolo¬ 
gies to her friend for detaining her, as if no 
fracas had hapjieiied, took her place by that 
lady’s side. 

“ We must give the lady her own way of 
it,” obser\"ed the Bailie, endeavouring to re¬ 
cover himself. “Honour the bride on her 
bridal day ! is a saying of our country.” 
Lady Di bowed graciously, and forced a 
smile ; he began a course of moral riuiiina- 
tion, while the ladies chatted together. 

“ Which of these women now,” thought 
Boh, “ is the most twor-faced? —I’ll no swear 
but that JBatrlfy beats the re^d lady ; though 
polievy aTid a ready knack at clisHunulation, 
is the accomplishment the most cultivated 
among her kiml, it’s alleged. It’s not so 
mncli, after a’, the rank and station that 
makes double-dealers and dissemblers, as the 
mean necessities, i-eal and imaginary, belong¬ 
ing to them. Tliere is inyseJf, now, an in- 
drpejide?itiniir}yW Immblc rank, with nothing 
to seek, and nothing to be ashamed of—who 
carena a tig for stars and garters: I would 
he w'orsc than a fool to be twa-facedy like a 
needy courtier, or a ciwping, ambitious 
j^ditician ;—and there is Mrs. Luke —” but 
ins musings were interrupted. 

To beguile the time, and look like the time, 
Mrs. Luke inquired after some of her old 
fruinds and neighbours in Scotland. She 
liad casually heard that “ lier favourite,” 
Miss Maria Smythe—poor thing!—was 
inarriofl to a Doctor Somebody, and settled 
in Bath : an excellent match, she undcrsCbod, 
and slie was glad! “ Now, sir,” continued 
Mrs. Luke, “ how much of this is true ? ” 

“AH that, and more,” rejdied the Bailie, 
with meaning looks. “The Smythes, yowr 
freendsy liad aye a genius for grandeur, and 
a vocation that way. Mrs. Dr. Somebody*-^ 
for neither do I, though it is often enough in 
the papers, i-emeinbcr her new' name—f-drove 
into Glasgow in her coach and four,tlie other 
week, with outriders I ” 

Mrs. Mark Luke lc»fiked astonished **—and 
not so “ very glad ” either, as might have 
been expected, at the worldly prosperity of 
^ _ No. 21 . 
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‘‘her favourite.” What a wisMird was that I 
Bochefoucault! 

Is the gentleman an estfxted man 'i ’’ she 
inquired; “ or ia it a commercial fortune ? 

^ Nothing hut the turf aboon her head will 
cure the afiectation of that woman—hray a 
fule in a mortar,’* thought the Bailie; hut 
he Implied, jvitli a touch of humour— Vested 
interest^ ma—dame — held hy right of his 
Majesty’s patent: an estate, which, though 
moveahle, will endure as long as ignorance 
and credulity on one side, and impudence 
and humbug on the other, shall last among 
the upper and the lower ranks. The gentle¬ 
man is what long ago used to he called a 
German, or quack Doctor ; but the age has 
advanced since then, and what was an am¬ 
bulatory village stage has grown into palaces 
and mansions—so thriving an art is fnedical 
humbug:—and the spiritual has its uses too. 
Intellectual education has gone clean out of 
fashion among us in the West, since your 
time; and Mrs. Smythe, and her eldest 
daughter, Miss Smythe—who was * renewed,’ 
and it was about time—removed their cstaln 
lishment from tlie Belle Retiroyio somewhere 
near London. It is a ‘decidedly pious’ 
seminary, now; most eligiJde for all such 
select young ladies, whose fathers can altbrd 
jESOO a-year for their education. There arc 
two carriages, a visiting chaplain, ami two 
serious footmen attached: so they tell me 
at least.” 

“How very intelligent!—with a vein for 
satire too,” whlspei-ed Lady Di, in a voice 
meant to he heard. 

^‘Poor Maria Smythe! poor thing ! so to 
throw herself away upon a quack! My 
excellent friend, Mrs. Smythe, must have 
been so shocked! —so immoral^ too! ” cried 
the incorrigible Mrs. Luke. 

“ Oh, faith, for that of it, if the pills arc 
harmless pills, and only sold to rich fools, 1 
hold quaeiinff in medicine to be one of the 
moil innocent branches of the general art of 
humbug : but, of course, the • spiritual part 
of the concern must, in tlie meantime, disown 
Maria, and her coach, and her pill-box 
palace ; until she and her husband are rich 
enough to repent, and retire to live a new 
life upon the gathered fruits of tlie old 
one.” 

The Bailie was launching out into a sober 
right-earnest discourse upon self-delusion, 
imposture, hypocrisy, and vanity^ when his 
vein was checked by i^erceiving Colonel 
Rigby Blake, stillat some distance, but 
galloping up to tlie Open hired vehicle—alas. 


it was only hired! Lady Di had got hardened 
to such trials; but Mrs. Luke felt them still. 
She was apprehensive, too, that Lady Di 
might bo displeased at being attended in 
public by “a figure^'^ and whispered an 
apology. 

Her ladyship, who, when nothing crossed 
her humour, was far from being ill-natured, 
made quite light of this awful dispensation :— 
“Don’t mention it—I rejoice in him—I shall 
make my own of him. Luckily his full 
black-brownish suit favours iny project. 
I’ll swear he is a Scottish savan — Leslie, or 
Diigald Stewaii;. I have seen many English 
philosophers oddcr-looking fish. 1 shall not 
despair of making him a memher of the In¬ 
stitute.” 

It was now about three hotirs past noon, 
on a day of broad, brilliant, suiinincss; and 
how gay the scene that met the undazzled 
eyes of the Glasgow ex-magistrate upon the 
Boulevard, which the party entered ! Nume¬ 
rous groups of the fashionable English resi¬ 
dents, dressed exactly as if the Chumps Elps^es 
liad been “the Park,” were internungled with 
Frenchmen and ladies, mrily attired in rich, 
gay, pai’ti-coloiired costumes. Germans, 
Ainericans, and Russians — natives, indeech 
of every civilized country—might be seen 
here, and to the best atlvantage. The fine 
horses and dogs, and hand.soine equipages of 
the English, and tli^e pretty young English 
and French girls, in charge of the lovely 
children running about, or grouped beneath 
the trees, all helped to enrich the living 
picture. 

“As fine as Glasgow Green, Bailie?” 
whispered Mrs. Luke, wliiJe her restless, and 
now practised eye, ran over and tlireaded the 
gay crowd, in search of fashionable friends 
and acquaintances. 

“I’ll no just say, lua—dame,” returned 
I the patriotic Scot. It’s no a’ gowd that 
glitters.” 

Airs. Luke had already, in one group, 
traced her daughter and Mr. James Wilson, 
with “the Hawgreen family.” The sight 
was more than gratifying to her vanity : it 
was soothing to her maternal feelings; forti¬ 
fying to the secret purpose she revolved. 
She determined not to press her own society 
upon them at such a time, and attended as 
she was ; for the gallant bridegroom was 
already in waiting. After honouring the 
Bailie, seated very much at his ease between 
the ladies, with an involuntary scrutinizing 
glance, the Colonel paid his tender obeisances 
where they were principally due. “ Sir 
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Ogiivy was despairing of you., ladies/’ he 
said. 

Colouol Rigby Blako 
Sighing hifi soul towards the Oreemn camp,^' 
said Lady l)i, bending towards him confiden¬ 
tially. ‘‘ I assure you, you will need to look 
about you, though, Blake ; ” and she lowered 
her voice to an earnest whisper, as Mrs. Luke 
(her ears in her neck) affected to point out 
some oneiuthecrowdtoMr.Pirgivie. “It was 
with some difficulty I was able to break off 
an animated—and, 1 suspect—business tete-^ 
between the lady and iier sagacious 
countryman, and persuade her to keep her 

engagement. Take care she don’t-” and 

a significant gesture told tlie rest. 

“ Don’t what, ma’am ? ” 

“Why, what your liorse neems thinking 
aho ut—shy—back—jol t-” 

“ Poh !” ejaculated the gentleman, patting 
the neck, and dexterously yet gently reining 
in liis restive steed. 

“ Well, with Kiicli a master of the manege^ 
and of the military seat, too, there is little 
room for apprehension;” and tlie lady con¬ 
tinued aloud, us if playfully giving orders to 
the rider— “ Steady there — light hand — 
mind your balance — play light! I see I 
have not quite forgot the slang of the riding- 
Hcliool. Your tit, though not quite thorough¬ 
bred, nor longer a filly, 1 ms high spirit, I find, 
and a delicate moutli—impatient of a rough 
curb—must be managed-These equi¬ 

voques had the usual fortune of being per- 
fcetly well understood by the person intended 
to be kept in the dark. Mrs. Luke, how¬ 
ever, looking all unconsciousness, inquired if 
the Colonel had seen her daughter, probably 
for the pleasure of having the young lady’s 
companions pointed out. “ There was Miss 
Luke, not twenty yards off*! and with the 
English party we saw in the (lardcu of Plants 
this morning/* 

“ So 1 declare,” said Mrs. Luke, raising 
her eye-glass; how stupid! not to know 
my own child, and so many old friends 1 — 

I don’t wish to waste time on recognitions 
here, though, with so much business before 
us. Let us move forward, pray, and pass 
themand, waving her hand to the pro- 
mena^rs, the carriage Bwei)t past at the nod ; 
of the attendant horseman ; while the Bailie, 
smiling graciously to the group, shouted 
“ All’s right! we’ll meet ye, belyve, young 
folks! Baud ye merry!” 

“ Well, the Hawgi-een girls are distingu^^ 
even hei'C,” cried the now delighted widow— 
“and such an assemblago of fashionable 


English! You are iu high luck tcHjay> Mr. 
Pivgivie.” 

“ Ay, and of Scots and Irish, I dare say; 
but our poor nations go for nothing, ColoneL 
John Bull, when he goes a-traVeiling, quite 
over-tops Paddy and Sawney. But oau you 
tell me who is that chap^ dressed likf a 
mountebank, in tartans, plaided and plumed^ 
and coining this way, strutting, with a well- 
dressed mob at his heels T’ 

“ Oh, next to the full-tatooed New Zea¬ 
lander, our greatest lion,” cried Lady Di; 
“ Z’/ico,sA'0'/.v, UEto&mis^ Le brave JCotMteois/ 

— a Mr. Macnisgal, or something like that 

— a Highland gentleman, known to grouse- 
shooters as Gloncladdach.” 

‘‘ Whom you must know very well. Bailie,” 
I'ejoincd Mrs. Luke. 

“And for little glide — for little gude,” 
sputtered the Bailie. “ Here is a muster o’ 
the representatives of the Scots Estates in tlie 
capital of France! — Chiefs, Lairds, and 
Commons—pack o’ ne’er-do-wheels! West 
Country Kxtdusives! ” 

“Hush! hush, my dear sir!” cried Mrs. 
Imke, laying her liand upon the sleeve of. 
the angry H})eaker. “ Desire the man to 
draw up, Colonel — Sir Ogiivy Fletcher is 
riding this w'ay ; and the Chief coming to- 
ivards us too.” Our heroine was in greater 
fluHtmtion tlian became her now thorough 
breeding, 

“ Baitli cleared out! haith dished!” mut¬ 
tered the Bailie, in angry soliloquy; “and 
young Slianklie, the Writer to the Signet, 
auld Slianklu/s son, at their tail; — och, 
och, och, I can understand it a’now: a some¬ 
thing to be negotiated — some trifle rnair o’ 
Mark Luke’s hainings, obteened upon the 
ower-burdened acres; ay, ay — ye may be 
prepared, ma—dame, for I’ll ensure you o’ a 
hat the day from Sir Ogiivy.” 

“ A hat r cried Lady I)i, laughing; “ of 
all things, a hat! Now, ivere he the chap¬ 
lain that took to-morrow’s office ——” 

“ A boiv he* means,” wdiispered the agitated 
Mrs. Imke, as the gentlemen surnmiided the 
carriage on her side. 

“ Shocking had hat /” whispered Colonel 
Rig])y, as Mr. Shanklie made his reverences. 
“ I’vay, who is that person?” 

“ Shanklie, an Edinbro’ W.S., my lady/’ 
said the restless Bailie ; “ a chap that holds 
the pair o’ them, (’elt and Saxon, Lowland 
baronet and Highland clxieftain, in ae leash^— 
and that made out o’ Jang slips o’ mouldy 
parchment. Oh, the degenerate mongrels! 
That Sir Ogiivy has, I declare, lost both 
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flesh and favour, and the look o* the bom 
gentleman, which once sat on him weel; — 
broken down into half jockey and half black¬ 
leg— his very cleidin’ looks scourie and 
I threadbare, for a* its pretence. It's both a 
I jdeasiire to witness his punisliment, and a 
I pain to think on his folly. Infatuate beast! 
There *8 what comes of an ancient baronet of 
three clear thousand a-year, coping and vieing 
wdth a neighbour Karl of fifteen : and but a 
jmir Earl, they say, fur a\ Weel, weel, let 
them take their ain way o’t; but, as for My sio 
Luke or her tocher-hem.” 

‘‘ You seem disturbed, sir,” said Lady Di, 
as her companion, Mrs. Luke, continued en¬ 
gaged in animated talk with the gentlemen. 

‘‘ Disturbed, ma’am! If ye but kenned 
the liistory o' that pair o’ youths 1 As for 
young Glencladdacb there,— to be sure he 
was long a minor, liad a fool for a mother, 
and w^as bred at an English school; and wha, 
among the wealthy Saxon churU^ was to pre¬ 
sume to ccli])8e one of the Clanna Qael^ for¬ 
sooth ! amdeiit as tlie hills, the waters, and 
the woods ? Weel do I kcu the natur o’ the 
ll^ain beasts! Wha W'as to ding the chief, 
either on the turf or in the clubs and the 
hells? And there they are ; gentle beggars 
here, should be lords at liamc; cap-iu-hand 
for a well-interested loan o’ a jdekleo’ Mark 
Luke the grocer’s siller—wha, to be sure, 
had sense enough to buy and sell them baitli 
in a market.” 

Lady Diana Corscaden, relict of Sir r>er- 
inot Corscaden, of Castle Corscaden, &c. &c. 
&c. now stared even more broadly at the 
elo(juent Scot than that gentleman liad at 
first sight done at herself. What strange 
talk! — could it be meant at her! There 
was little time foj* reflection. Sir Ogilvy ac¬ 
costed her; while Mr, Shanklie, W.S., 
economically including his client and Mr. 
Pirgivie in one Kboid; conversation, or Gs. 8<1. 
worth, exclaimed — ‘‘ The very man we were 
Joolcing for.” 

** Ha! Bailie Pirgivie! By all that’s honest, 
but your father’s son is welcome to Paris!” 
And the young Chief—for lie w^as not yet 
twenty-five — covered tlie affectation of this 
accost by a vehement shaking of bands. ‘‘ I 
say, Lady Di, we sliall have him introduced 
to Charles Dix.” 

Yes, as an Edinburgh Professor, who, in 
Ilolyrood, bowred to fallen royalty, long,long 
before you were born.” ^ 

“ No, no as a non-juring Scotch bishop 
'— next, in the good, love of his Majesty, to a 
true Jesuit. WoH do 1 remember you, sir, 


coming.to Olencladdach, w^hen I was a little 
boy, to buy my father’s kelp. Why don’t 
you give us such prime prices, you Gla^ow« 
men, for our kelp now?” 

Ay, five pound, or less, in place of fifteen 
or tw’enty, makes a difference on the rent- 
roll at the year’s end — as *Mr. Shanklie 
there, who is a braw accountant, will ken; 
but the sheep, the woo’, and the big farms 
wdll make uj) for it.” The chieftain felt 
tills observation so unpleasant that lie heard 
it not. 

As Mr. Pirgivie afterwrards remarked, 
Cleucladdach could still boast all the state 
and trappings of the feudal chief, save the 
following — save tlie leid vassals, the affec¬ 
tionate kinsmen, the devoted fosterers, for 
countless generations—knit to their head, 
the representative of their blood and name, 
by ties wdiich nothing couhl have dissevered 
but the Chier« resolute determination “of 
doing wdiat he would with his own.” It was 
with streng contempt that our slirew'd coin- 
iriercial nian saw the chieftain strutting here, 
plaided and plumed; a painted pageant, from 
which heai't and soul had dc]»arted; “ a CJhief 
of the Black-faced and the Cheviots,” as the 
Bailie jeeringly called him ; neither a plain, 
sensible, intelligent, modern improver of his 
property, nor yet a generous feudal superior 
of the olden time ; vain and extravagant, and 
thence needy—his very profusion stimulating 
his rai»acity, and Mr. Shanklie still minUter- 
ing to all lus follies and ruinous projects, as 
obsequiously as he had done to the general 
clearing of the estates. 

While tliat heartless process wus going 
forward, the young Chief and Ills mother had 
remained in England. The poor clansmen 
were all gone beyond the w^esterfi seas — 
wmling, as they went, that Raiiz des Vackes 
of the Highland mountains. 

Farewell — farewell — farewell! 

We return no more for ever ! 

But their clan liead could still, at a distance, 
play the j»art of a Chief. The plume, the ' 
dirk, the piper, the clan-tartan, and the clan- 
ensign, were better understood and more 
prized than ever. The gathering cry w'as 
still Olach an Claddach! and prettily would 
the young ladies iu London and Paris draw¬ 
ing-rooms startle and scream when Mr* 
Macnisgal raised it; but, in Glencladdach 
itself—^Glencladdach, desolate!—“tliedaugh¬ 
ter of the voice in the hollow rock” alone 
repeated tliat slogan. 

“ That young man is quite a passion in 
Paris at present,” said Lady Di, “ with his 
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figure, and his piper, and, above all, his 
sword exercise.” 

1 “JThe lad haa don^ grater feats than any* 
1 «ye have heard of yet,” said the Bailie, whose 
1 gorge rose at tlui swelling, thriftless sijuan- 
! derer. In one morning, that young chap, 
j in Highland phrase, ^ put out fifty smokes’ 
—smothered the warm ashes on fifty hearths, 
coeval with his fathers’—in his glen, and hy 
the side of his ancestral stream and locli. 
Heartless puppet! And he’ll strut thei*e in 
his tartan array !—the puller down of roof- 
trees—^the extinguisher of household smokes! 
But he reeks and fumes bravely himsel’; and 
indeed, it’s the natur o’ them. VVeel, ven¬ 
geance is swift.” 

The party were now awaiting the arrival 
of the celebrated Onttie Sfirk^ on whom, this 
■! Jay, so many hopes and fears hung, and of 
her no less illustrious rival, Dmdizette Se^ 
cimda. Both fair ones were now seen slowly 
ap]iroaching, still in tlieir hody-clotkes, and 
Jetl by smart JCnglish grooms. A crowd of 
gentlemen, and amateurs of tlie Turf of all 
ranks, were gathered about the horses, and 
aoeorapanying the procession. Sir Ogil\A% 
impatient of the slowness of the approach, 
rode olF to meet thorn ; and the party in 
the carriage were left with the Chief and 
Shanklie, w'ho no\v, wdth the pijjcr, was liis 
sole tail. 

“1 understand you linve been round the 
coast and among the Isles lately, in tlie 
steamers,” said the Chief, addressing Mr. 
Pirgivie. ‘‘ I hope you did not forget Glcu- 
claddach — did yon mark how my timber 
thrives ?” 

ril no s4K>n forget Glerieladdach — 
either as I saw it first or last — and I saw it 
first lang before the days of steamers. Ft 
was tlien a very region of beauty^aud j>eacc. 
And now—but 1 maun own ye manage 
every thing w'eel, Mr. Shanklie :-rr-there’s a 
rich English rector has the sluKding and 
the castle ; an English company the bark 
and the thinnings of tlie woods ; mid another 
the sawmont fishing. 'I'he very nut-brao.s, 
hanging ower the loch, and the bits o’ juni¬ 
per bushes are i-ented, they say^; so that a 
calEnt or a lassie durstna take a poiich-fu’. 
Conscience] ye maun be as rich as Jews, 
you Chiefs! Ye maun he coining money 
for the laird, Mr. Slianklie ;—a’ thing turned 
to account yonder. You lauded folks, Mr. 
Maeriisgal, are fairly beating ns bits o’ spin- 
ning-jenny^ bodies about Glasgow in ecmumics. 
When they began at the Mains to sell Sir 
Ogilvy Fletcher’s skim-milk and orra cab¬ 


bage-stocks, it wjis a speech to the country 
this new-fashioned thrifts ‘He’ll surely 
make a fortune now,^ was every auld wife’s 
word :—but, in ecmwmy^ the Highland Chiefs 
beat the Lowland Lairds yet—when they 
draw rent for the very mtts. But I’m a great 
admirer o’ thrift inysel*.” 

Mrs. Mark Luke was upon thorns at this 
ill-bred side-talk, and the young Chief not 
altogetlier at his ease ; but nothing daunted 
the austere composure ” of Mr. Shanklie. 

‘‘ You hear, Shanklie, what the Bailie 
says of the iucume you are realizing from 
my estates,” cried the young (chieftain, j 
covering his wincing with the air of bravado. 

“Income!—na, it’s no wonder ye dnsk^ 
you Jligliland Chiefs and Lowland Lairds. 
Your rent-rolls, wliat wi’ the shooting, and 
tbe nuts, find the fishing, must he tripled or 
quadrupled upon your grandfathers’. To 
ho sure tlieiv is a change on the face o* the 
country. How many able-bodied followers 
could the Macnisgals muster now, if they a’ 
turned out in Gieucladdacli P’ 

Inhere was no reply^ to this home question. 

“ Weed, the rmn and the merks are not to 
be both got. Then tliere was the bits 0# 
scattcry UhalieH and touus, the Hina’ farms 
and coL-liouscs, with the potato-fields, and 
the kye at e’en, and tlic blue reeks climbing 
in tlio calm gloaming sunset— 

f.ikts little wee eJutl.s in the world tlielr Inne, 
as Jamie Hogg sings. These are all gone, 
to he sure ; and tlie H ighland lasses and the 
Highland lilts, and a’ the happy looks and 
chcerfu’ voices o’ yon Westland glen. I’m 
uinaist tliinking you Highland Lairds arc 
now constructed up<ni the new principle of 
consuming your ain rt^ek yourscls—never a 
smoke to he seen now for ten and twenty 
miles around yc ;—hut yc must lie getting 
monstrous rich, and that’s a great consola¬ 
tion.” 

The young Chief, though lialf-ofTemlcd, 
laughed off tlie atliiir, l»y again calling^ Mr. 
Shanklie to listen to this consolation; hut 
that fuTictionlVry was closely occujned with 
Mrs. Luke, who was chattering eagerly at 
hand, and eyeing Guttic f^ark jiacing grace¬ 
fully in the distance, 

“And rich ye w'ould be, (ilonclaildach, 
rnur vliiodh ma 7 ia phoit arh 3 Iackeodfi n liadhJ^ 

I suppose you liava a little Gaelic?” 

The young chieftain coloured and laughed— 
“So you understand Gaelic,too!” he cried. 

^ Wore 110 one about the kail-pot but Maeimch and 
tbe ladle—'V. e. no foreign dmiui. 
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**Peelxm pethm” returned the Bailie. 
^ A little of * the wisdom of your ancestors,* 
as this ’*—-and, looking full at the I>oery he 
emphatically repeated — 1m-Avihhy an 

lon-dubh BpApoeh ! thngy mite dha ehoille-fltotfla 
fhearwshi *s earn dmhsa am imonMh dtibA 
/disaicA/—~-'Wi* so mony strange tongues, 
spoken everywhere among ye, I may say my 
say in Erse, surely.” 

‘*Oh, do, do translate, Mr. Macrusgul!” 
cried Lady Di. “ 1 vow, those are the very 
gutturals of dear old Blucher!” 

** And may,” said the young Chief, “ he 
very well translated l)y the inoniorahle ex¬ 
clamation of that veteran when viewing 
London from the top of St. Paul’s— 

What for a plunder! 

You are belter versed in our clan legends 
than I had supposed strangers, sir. Tliat is, 
by tradition at least, the speech made by 
my ancestor Rusgal to a Scandinavian in¬ 
vader of his insular territory;—t)thcr accounts 
say it was spoken of an encroaching Bishop 
of Moray, who juggled us out of some of our 
fairest lands, in name of the Church.” 

“ 1 understood it was said bv vnur great- 
^ratidfather, to his fair-seeming law-agent, 
after the *45 — when, under pretence o’ secur¬ 
ing his property, deeds were exchanged.” 

But, in the name of the King’s Englisli, 
tell us what it means,” interrupted Lady Bi, 
with great vivacity. 

“‘The ousel —the cloven-footed ousel—I 
gave him the sheltered woody pasturage, and 
he retuiTicd me tlic black, sterile heath:’— 
a very common bargain now-a-days in the 
Highlands, my leddy, where tlie great beast 
is devouring the little beast, and the least 
fending as it can. That’s amther of your 
Erse proverbs, I think, Glencladdach.” 

“ You arc a very Sancho Panza, Bailie, in 
Gaelic sayings; but, having got my dittapy 
a little broad salutary Scotch in the car of 
Fletcher there, might not l>e amiss. There 
he comes I” 

Fumiiig he came!—^“'Fhose d-d im¬ 

pudent rascals, the French police, had inter¬ 
fered to prevent the racing match from taking 
place on the Boulevard !” 

Where, then, could it be held ? Or, w'as 
there still time to fix upon anotlu>r course % 
Mrs. Mark Luke thought not—there was just 
time to dress before Tortoni’s hour; and a 
dinner ordered at sixty livreS o-head deserveil 
a dress toilet. 

“Sixty livres a^head!” excBiimed Mr. 
Pirglvie. ^ , 

“And yery modeitite, too, rir,” said the 


Chief. “If you have seen the eotie, you 
would say so; and the judgment and taste 
Sir Ogilvy exercised in ordering this—efter 
all—paltiy sort of cit dinner. The ladies* 
patronize Tortoniy as he is great in pdtisseriey 
and this of to-day is a lady’s affair; though, 
in my humble opinion, the Cafi AnglaiSy 
Lointiet^s, or even Qrignon'Sy if a man wants 
to really dine, or a stranger to see genuine 
French cookery, would have been the better 
choice; hut you mapy after all, see tolerable 
pat^ aux Jmitres /” 

“ I should wish Mr. Pirgivic to partake of 
one reeherehi dinner in Paris,” said Mrs. 
Murk Luke with emphasis, and better Fivnch 
than usual. 

“Cun the Ethiopian change his colour?” 
groaned the Bailie, in secret; but lie said 
aloud, and with the appearance of good- 
humour—A sixty Iivi*es’ worth at one sitting 
will content me, ma—dame, and astonish the 
natives at home for the rest of my life. Sixty 
livres’ w'orth shovelled dow'ii a man’s throat 
at one silting! ” 

His imagined ignorant Kur]»rise excited a 
general smile; and Colonel Bigby Blake 
rejoined, “AVhy, sir, I made <pne, and Sir 
Ogilvy another, at the time the allies were 
in Paris, of fifteen gentlemen, who dined at 
Fety's, (then a name,) ul twelve Napoleons 
a-liead ; but then the ('hambertin was 
superb.” 

“Pitiful doings those, too,” said Sir Ogilvy. 

“ London, after all, for a dinner—-or, at least, 
for a bill: Glencladdach and self once partook 
of the works of Francatelli, when he firel 

came ovei*, ordered hy Sir George- , and 

to the tune of twenty-five guineas a-man.” 

“ Faith, it woxild take to sell the skim-milk 
at the Mains for a while, and rent out the 
nut-braes, 'lo stand thae doings,” said Bob 
Pirgivie :—“ that is, and leave ouy thing in 
the sporran after clearin’ the lawlu’.” 

“ Abominable extravagance ! ” said the 
young Chief, half affecting repentance ; “ and 
not, after all, to be compared to a dinner of 
the venison of my own hills, the grouse of 

ow'ii moors, and the fish of own lochs.” 
The young man did now look as if, between 
vanity and grief, he felt, and deeply. 

“ Which yon fat English rector is fedsting 
upon ; while you brave lairds are a’ running 
off to Prance, or——•” 

“ No more of it, my dear sir,” whispered 

Mrs. Luke.-“As Boblna, which is quite 

natural at her age, cannot endure formal 
dinner^ I shall send her home to dine, at any 
rate.” 
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** And, as Jaiues Wilson canH afford them^ 
suppose he keep her company, end ghe her 
Glasgow* news? said tlie Bailie. , 

“With all my heart!*’ and ns if to receive 
her ordeiM,tho young i)air came hastily up, 
—Miss Luke, all in a glow, exclaiming,— 
“Mamma, we have been looking for you 
eveiywJiere. The Jlawgi'een ladies and Mr. 
James had so much to tell me about poor 
Halcyon Dank : — TJio lauristinus hedge we 
planted long aigo has flourished so; and the 
arbutuses arc (juite lovely : — how' 1 long to 
SOP tliem!** This iinix)rtHiit intelligence 
w’as very wtU received; and the earneht 
wdiispors of lier mother, at which Mysie 
Biniled and coloured, sent oil the young lady 
hastily with her companion, in spite of the 
rcmoustvaiiees of Colonel Blake, wJio loudly 
in<<iHted upon Miss Luke being included in 
the dinner-party, long after she had tripj»ed 
out of hearing. 

“ Allow me, rolonel, to have my own way 
my daughter to-da\ : — to-moirow' she 
insy he under n difleieiit conimander,” said 
Mis. Luke, with dignity ; and the Dailie 
looked all admiiation, or lidging'-fain.” ' 

“Whose stud\ will he the sweet creature’s 
happiness e\cry" hour of my life,” said the 
(’olonol, howing ; “TIJ he hanged as liigh 
as Hainan, if I know% Ludy^ Di^ wdiieli of 
them two ladies 1 lo\e best.” 

“ Fi> dom ' to doiilit that Uh-doy ! ” 

Mrs. Luke now oppressed her .iiixious 
desire Ihdt the rinming-inuleh hliould bo 
iiihtantly decided one wa.y or other. 1'lie j 
wishes of a l»ride were gnlluiitly deckire<I 
imperativf*; and, indeed, all tho gentlemen 
owned that tins disappointment would greatly 
abstract from the pleasure of their hist dinner 
with Rigby% the non-IJenedict. Ilumgli the 
match had heeii prolubite<l ni>on the Hjiot, by 
the iinpei*tinent interfoienee of the ])olice, 
there w’ore other placeh not far off; and it 
might, with <*lever jockeyship, he all om'v 
before u second mandate could l>e issued. 
Besides, tho English wen'wilful as the 
and would have their way. Hapjnly, Cuttie 
Fart and her beautiful <liestnut rival weie 
still at band, with their liveried attendants, ^ 
and the different betters and amateur jockeys. 
Lady Jli had already hooked hi Dob Pii^ivie'' 
to hedge her small bet to the extent of five 
Louis—farther In' would not move ; though, 
on this day% lie hod r€*solved to stick at no¬ 
thing in the accomplishmoni of one object. 
As he truly alleged that he had little skill of 
racers, he proposed to go with young II aw- 
green, to deliver letters to some of his 


I Excellency’s household, from Mr* JSwins, 
but engaged to join the^party^, with his com- 
pauion, at Tortoni’s. His low, earnest^ 
hurried whispers with Mrs. Luke at partingi 
I wore satisfactorily explained by tho note^ 

' case conveyed to her, witli tlie emphatically 
I pronounced w^oi‘d‘<, “ Uemember your pae* 

I tion! ” aud, a«( tlie sinews of action, whether 
I in love, wrar, or the turf, were thus left, he 
I was seen to cliiub a passlDg empty cabriolet, 
without much regi’et by the spouting pailiy. 
Sir Ogilvy, indeed, greeted his departure with 
a volley of cunes, eoucluding with “Old 
miserly liunkH! let him go, aud be d—~d— 
would not 9]>ort a piece upon my mare for 
the lionour of Ayrshire! Slianklie hiioakiug 
after him, too !—all the better! ” 

Ah we feel fully nion' interest in tho 
mission of Bob J’irgivde, than even in that 
famous matedj — though liut a littlc-go — 
between Mr. J^hipps JMasou’s Dandiaette 
Fmtnda^ and Sir i Igilvy Fletehei’s celebrated 
(.'uttie Saik, which had onee carried the 
Oaks, and been sec(»nd for the Derby—of 
which “faraouH match,” bu important to all 
the retri'firhinflf refttyef^ or rotantiuy Isnglihh 
in Paris, Galignnni was kind enough to iu*-| 
quaint all EnrojK' — we shall take leave to 
follow the Seottisli ex-magistrate to the 
hotel w^hero the IJaw^green family had their 
leinporary renideiice. 

Aftci explaining at some leiigtli, and really 
with lemarkahle dcJicaey, the particnlai^ 
with wliicli, we hoiic, the “gentle reader” 
lias done us the lionour to get acquainted, 
and privately solieiting the friendly eo-opera- 
ti(»n of young llawgreen, the Uailie, in full j 
saloon, euutiuutd—^^‘^Tohe sure, it would he 
far vviHor-like they waited a while, and were 
married in their uhi parish, after a contract 
prop{»rly drawn uj> by her late father’s Doer. 
But, as better iiiayua be, and to break the 
fa’ o’ the niotbei’h jiride, 1 hope Mr. Kwins 
will have no reflections. We cannot, in this 
hurry, get a* thing ho right and tiglit, as if 
v\c weiv in Glasgow; but ye’ll jiiHt,*Mr. 
Shanklie, rinei' the job has fallen to y^ou, 
draw up twa or thiee w'ords o’ a minute, 
frae the bits o’ heads and jottings 1 have 
made* here. We’ll get James aud Mysie to 
sign it—^abundance u* the law does not bieuk 
the law’^—and I’ll take the responsibility o* 
a’ the rest on my aiu liead.” 

Mr. Khanklie cxpi'esscd his zeal aud will¬ 
ingness to ofliciate. 

“•I have no doubt o’ yon making a sicker 
bargain, as, luckily, tlie hillor is a’ on our ride; ! 
and« as wc are no mairying Into an t^Med 
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family, it vvil] bo the easier jiiaiia^eJ. TIio 
bairns Margery Robiiia X^iikc, by this 
marriage, t<i get the gear <1ividc(l among 
them in o<[aal poitions. Primogeniture is 
for the graudeesy aud iVIrs. Mark Luke has 
had, Pm thinking, just enough of fashion to 
last all her days. Failing lieirs of this mar¬ 
riage, then the courtesy to James, no for¬ 
getting an uiiginentatlon of the mothers 
Hettlemeiit, should her ehild go lirst, and re¬ 
mainder to. the Sprots o’ Saltcoats : - - and, 
by the by, 1 foigot to tell her aunt\, tliat 
Jean has married the skipjier of a Liverjiool 
bteamer, and ta’eii ui» Ijouso in (SreenoLk; — 
and a capital managing ^^^ie she makes! — 
the Sprots of Saltcoats, and the other nephew s 
and nieees of Mis. Bailmia iVaston and 
Maik Luke, Iwp of flakon Rank—gi’e 
him a’ his titles, f beg of jon, for Maik 
slioued })ride enough, though no iii the wife’s 
line: bis was piide of wealth, honest man, 
in which theie is some sense — but heis ; — 
the Midicshes — tluj aie boiii idiots a’the- 
gither!” 

After a neeessaiy visit to his teinjauMiv 
IiHiiker, Mr* Dob made another to Mis. 
JaikeN apartments, into which, before him, 
in sjute of the seieamiiig and jubliering of 
tlie porteresft, Mr. James Wilson had found 
his way to the yoimg ladj. They were dis- 
oo\ercd by the Bailie at a game of mutual 
instruction, pii/-/liiig o\er a chess-board, 
James gravely studjini* a Jf/i/t moAe, under 
the counsels of Mj sie. 

“Ay, iiy — will je get tliiough that game 
bcfoie your mother undine c'oiiie liome, my 
dear?— see to draw it out till then ; in the 
meantime, Mr. James, heie’s a bit studj foi 
you, and ^ou can tell my Mysie a’ about it, 
by w'ord o’ mouth, (»r just on;v wa\ ,>e like.” 
And, giving the young man a note exj^lfiiia- 
tory, and a scroll of the eontrac t aforc‘said, 
the Dailie, with IlawgrecMi and Shank lie, set 
off to the far-famed Tortoni’n, though with 
some apprehension on the part c»f honest lk»b. 

“I’m no nice o’ iny gab,” said he, after 
pondering a while ; “IcMiena *jmickle what 
1 cat; and I wudiia like to affront the 
Frenc-hman, by scunnerin’ at his dainties ; 
but I hope he’ll no punhion us wi’ i»ud<loeks 
— I couldna btand them.” 

And the Bailie, who inoderatcdy loved 
ooinfortahle eating, and pl/tin British cookery, 
made a wry mouth, as if already half- 
poisoned, while young Hawgreeu laughed 
heartily. % 

“ Orcfiouilles ffiU h — or en papillote ? I 
dare bay we shall liave them dressed both 


w s,” he said ; and the Bailie, w ho saw no 
point in the joke, gave Iuh head a knowing 
rswug, as if protesting in Umine agaiiii^ all 
Huspieious French fare. 

Kntlnoned in the place of honour, sup¬ 
ported by the Chief and the happy Colonel, 
Mrs. Mark Imke, splendidly dicsscd and re¬ 
rouged, so well sustained her cliaracter as a 
fashionable, that no one w onld have buspeet- 
ed she had been a eoiibideiable loser bj’^ the 
failuie of VuftU Sailj and bad just paid her 
losses with the best grace in the world ; still 
less could the bold stroke she meditated be 
surmised. 

'riie l)aiu|uct pioceeded ; young IJawgreen 
liigbly diverted with the suspicious looks 
wliicb Bob J’irgiMe, aflccting junfect uncon¬ 
cern, east upon the different (Udicaeies re- 
cummemled to his attention by Mrs. Luke or 
Lady l)i, and refusing whatever h(M*ouldiiot 
iiuderstaiul. That was, indeed, nearly six 
dishes out of eveiy seven that ajipeared. 
Ib’ecedcut or example was, in this case, no 
rule; for lie slirewdly suspected tliat his 
fashionalde fiieiuls would swallow any 
as he named the diffuent intrcmets and 
entne^^ I#iovid(d it was in vogue. But 
Hawgreeu was a safer fitplemaavLi this table: 
so he tacitly c oustitutetl him his taster, eating 
freely of whatevci that young gentleman 
fill St paitook. 

Indeed, Boli, evti afterv^aids, eulogized 
ihnde aui traffeSy Q,\\i\ jamhon fthity and even 
made Mrs. Luke write downi tluir proper 
iiaincs in his note-book, beside bis observa¬ 
tions on ^otve Oanie, Ac. Ac. that he also 
might be able to tell hia convi\ial friends in 
the West, of bis proficiency in a branch of 
ucieiice so mmIousIv cultivated by Kngli^h 
tiavellers. i)f the wines, leservingliis ojiin- 
ioii of thisr qualitj’', he partook with entire 
fieedom ; aud tli»‘ most choice, or at least, 
the most expensive in Toitoni’s cellars, were 
produced to toast the liealth of the bride* 
Scots, English, Jrihli, and Fiencli, did ectual 
justice to bumper pledges, diained to her 
future eonuubial felieity^; and the facetious 
aud jo\ial Mr. Bob Pirgivie was souii almost 
■•as much adiuhed heie, and liecame neaily as 
much at home as if tlic French capital bad 
been his own city of Saint Mungo. Both 
ILiw'green ami tlie Chief knew enough of 
Seottibh bocdal mamieiH to be able to draw 
liim out: and his old songa once again came 
tingling over th^ earb of Mrs. Luke, not now 
vulgary but like the rushing of lier native 
“Cart liunin’ rowin’ to the sea.” They 
brought a rubli of warm tears to liev eyes. 
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The only dra\vhack upon the pleuBUi^ of 
the evening was Sir Ogilvy Fletcher, who 
soon lipcame half tijisy, and wholly sullen, 
and M"ho, over and anon, sulkily eyed the 
gay Irish soldier, and muttered that “ The 
rapjiareo** (who, by the way, had large un- 
hedged l)ets upon Dandhette) “ had doctored 
and would jocdcey his own mother, if 
there was such an old woman.” 

The hannoiiitf's of Bob Piigi\ie were ne\or 
more needed to keep peace than now ; and he 
did not spai-e them. Lady l)i Corse adon did 
him the honour to encore his lirilliant 
CoDt«utod wi'* little aud rauty wi' xiian ; 
which the Freneli gcntleinon present de- 
claied to be woithy of lieian^er. 

“ Where was ever onj o* yoni lJei«'in^»ei’s 
equal to lioiu.rtT Burns cried the c(oni- 
vial Scot, becoming quite enthusiastic — 
wMrming, as it WTre, in his own fiivs, But 
Fll give you anitlicr, gentJenioii—and iCs 
just new aff the iion-. It^s l>y a (Jlasgow' 
man, too—and that is Sandv Ronoui; hut I 
must Jiave something liy way of a punch 
ladle in my hand, for I cannot get on with-^ 
out that.” Ilaw’groen handed him a mcer't- 
chamHy which formed, at least, a very good 
substitute, while he sang — 

SAM. r M o\<.o. 

Hand Mungo was ane famous 
And A rantn^ c.ii1o was he; 

lie diank o* tho Alofendimtt Jhnn<^ 

Quhan better couldna be. 

Zit, when he could get strongex checno, 

He ne'ex was watei diy, 

Bui drank o* the sticain o' the winipliii /( nui 
Aud lot the bunie run b). 

Even Sir Ogilvy Fletcher hieciiped inchonis 
to this chanson a boire^ the first stanza of w Inch 
brought off the howd of the pipe, and laised 
Mrs. Luke to her feet, to go off, only to he 
gently pulled hack to her scat by the encir- 
eling grill of the gay bridegroom, wliilc Boh 
continued to chant— 

K.inrt Mungo wib ano i^odlic saiirt, 
b'ai'fanu'd foi godbo dt^etb ; 

And gloat delight he daily took 
I * In counting ower bis beads. 

Zit I, Satict Mungo'b youngest vonne. 

Can count as well as he ; 

But the beads whilk 1 like best to count, 

Aie the heads o' the barle)-biee. 

‘‘Lkt Glasgow i^Lorui^n!” shouted the 
Bailie, rising, and tlouiishing his buhstitute 
for the habitual ladle; ‘‘ where did ever ony 
De Beranger make a song like that ? But, 
as the Icddies insist on deoeh-an^hori,^^ and 
as our friend Mrs. Luke has a deal of busi¬ 
ness before her-” 

‘ Hath/ like Juliet, ‘ need of many 


orisons ! * ” sighed Lady Diana, looking, with 
mock meaning, to her fnind^ the bride^ unable 
•wholly to control tlie aristocratic supercili¬ 
ousness which Ko often beset her manners, 
even in the most delicate circumstances. 

Probably Mrs, Luke required this gentle 
fillip to her lesolution. She had been too 
elevated in her siirroundingH for the last four 
hours, or too feebly reminded of her real 
status^ as she delighted to call it ; and that 
it was by money, or money’s worth, and 
sufferance alone, that she held even her 
pivsent brevet rank in the skirmishing cor}is 
of the aristocracy. She did not possess any 
om of those biilliant, or even of those frivolous 
talents, whi<di, hy amusing or throwing 
reflected lustre over aristociutic circles, make 
their way for a time. She w as neither an 
einiiieut singer, nor a skilful musician. She 
could neither recite nor personate. Her 
only language was Anglo-Scottidi and bad 
Fj’eneh. She had never w^riiten a novel, nor 
vet a volume of poems; she neither was a 
distinguibiicd sinner, nor yet a celebrated 
devotee. She was no dext(‘roiis flatterer, 
though she had often done her best. In the 
arts of ioiidifhm^ slie v\as a poor inoficieut ; 
and her quickncbb and naturally high spirit 
made her often rentive in the only capacity 
in v\lnch thefiibhioiiahles could disinterestedly 
have deigned to use her — namely, as an 
olijett of indignity or iinperiincnt ridicule, 
as a hat for tlu exercise of their small wits. 
Princes and grandees—the whole higher 
order of ai istocracy in fomior ages — eiitei - 
tainod, for their dignified amusement, dwaifs, 
numsteis, and rrack-hraineJ persons. We 
believe that tliere are dwarfs and other pitiable 
abortions of nature to be found in some 
northern courts still; Dr. Clarke found them 
in Jlus-Hia. Hut their Hubstitiitcs, in om 
more rehiieil society, are now butts and odditic^^ 
and, moie deservedly, the asjiiring ‘‘ra/^ar,” 
like our Mrs. Mark Luke, h’or the migar 
ricli, neither their money nor servility, aiid 
scarce the “ extreme old ig in guess ” of llie 
good w>it of creatures,” can jmrehase tlie 
iiiuniinities of ari^tociacy. With gisat 
difficulty i*- is that they can even hny them¬ 
selves up a step; as when the i-oa of a 
wealthy inaiuifactiirer or loan-contractor 
olitains, liy special favour, the Uiird or fourth 
daughter of a paiiper-qieer, upon condition of 
an amjdc jointui'e, ainl as little connexion as 
jiossihle with Ins low relatiouH. Vigilantly 
guarded as tho frontiers of the great world 
are, it is scarce jiossible for an interloper like 
Mrs. Luke to make way even into the outer 
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cireumvallation. The jipvat Lady Diaiiu 
Comaden herself, hftd partly lost caste, since 
she hadmamed an Irish baronet, and become 
a poor widow. Neflflected herself, what could 
she do to give a lift to a friend in the worse 
circumstances of Mrs. Mark Luke ? This 
was a consideration that had frct^uoutly of 
late forced Itself upon the attention of that 
lady, who bep^au to tlihik seriously that siie 
had been jiaying too dear for tin* whistle, if 
lier calculations had not been formed alto¬ 
gether on wrong data : for there was mJgav 
Boh Pirgivie on intimate terms with the 
Uawgroens ; and actually, as they drove 
home, talking as if the bociety in which he 
had spent the afternoon was beneath him ! 
In intolligonce, in solid vvoith, in the good 
and useful, if not the higliest pui7)Oses of 
life, and in rational and hteady principles of 
conduct, feeling his superiority to those 
exalted personages, Poh had no false sitaiue 
in avowing it. Perhaps, after all, it was as 
needy spendthrifts, and thence mean and 
shuffling, that the independent cx-inagistrato, 
who was just rich and riglil-thinkiiig enough 
to fear no man’s feud, and value no men’s 
favour, most heartily dpbjiiseil the beguar- 
pride of the Sir Ogilvy Fletchers and tileii- 
claddtichs. Their biflrh'flowTi notions of 
their immense peisonal consi'quence, and the 
privileges of their rank, wei*e, unaflcctcdly, 
so much mere “leather or pnniella ” to him, 
that he could have only a gliniuu'ring iukIct- 
btanding of them; and though Iiepeifectly 
comprcliendcd the nature of Mrs. Luke’s 
admiration of those things, it was inipossibie 
that either the haughtiness, the really inso¬ 
lent, condescending familiarity, or the more 
tolerable caprice of those great personages, 
(*ould have aftec‘tcd him as they did that 
ambitious, imitative, and sensitive lady. 

So <iiiietly and unconsciously did Mr. Pob 
set lilmBclf above all tlial eoi*t of “ fudge,” 
that it seemed as if lie could nut even pprcoi\ e 
tht fun of it; or how, like Mrs. Luke’s lofty 
aspirations, it might }>e converted into tb<‘ 
amusement of the middle order—his own 
vesjiectable and resju'cted order, so long as 
they choose to reajiect fhembclvcb. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Luke vindieattMl 
the objects of lier admiration, upon the score 
of what she, with curious felicity, persisted 
in calling wafiiire / though &he certainly 
meant demeanour, or graceful carriage, if 
not good manni'rs. Their elegance, their 
polish, their re|iucmcnt, were such, and ho 
great! 

“ Weife], weel! cried the Bailie,with some 


impatience; “Jet them keep a’ that—the 
carving on the outside of the cup and platter 
—and you leddies may take on as rea^pnable 
a quantity of it as ye see fit; but lot us not 
jml the cart before the horse—not forget the 
weightier matters of the great law' of life — 
judgment, and jubtice, and mercy ; which 
are hoinetimes at a low pass in high places.” 

This sober, or rather dull conversation, 
brouglit theiii to Mrs. liiike's apaitmcnts: it 
liad lukcii place inmicdiately after they had 
set down I^ady Di at some soiree^ to wdiick 
she was engaged, and after she had, with the 
chaiTii of Tiianner wliioh she could assume at 
]>leiisui'e, taken leave of Mra. Luke, miLil 
thej should meet in the Ambassador’s C’luipcl 
next morning! I’he adieus of the Colonel, 
if not quite so graceful, were, of course, moie 
animated. Mrs. Luke jjrcHcrved her dignity 
and pivsence of mind in a way that made 
Mr, J*irgi>ie fancy her even too good an 
actress; but lliat was all l.niil aside as she 
entered llie saloon, where the 3»oung lovers— 
for, we supjiose, we may now bo name llicm— 
awaited the arrnal of their seiiiors, jiroliubly 
with no great inipatknce; but, so boon as 
the carriage ^vlieel-i weie beard, with bomo 
trepidation, ’lisiJde cHpechill^ in the maiden. 

Ill all lu'i hmniy Airs. Luke bad retained, an- 
unpairuL Llie warm allet lions of her seiisibl*' 
eliild. The ]>r<*ser\ation of her mother fnuii 
degiadaTion and was, to ili<‘ ufiee- 

tioMiitf uirl, as tint* a source df happiness as 
her own ]irospte1s, Aftir u moment of con- 
liei)ji, slie first Imiiied to the table where 
the chess-board stood, and where she ouglit 
to have hem found, and next to her mother’s 
tmius, with tile simple and yet all-comjiie- 
heiishc oxebiination of “() mamma!” 

The ^oupg lady was directed to cany her 
molhor’sShawI to lur chamber, and tlmi, in 
a loice so diflerenl from the impeiioub com¬ 
mands of the sanv* iiiorniug, that, with the 
fresh lo^es 4>f her cheeks glowing through 
graleliil, through rajitiire-risen U^ars, Alj'sio 
hubteiicd ofl*. Her absence ga\e the more 
freedom t(» the conference wdiieh took place. 
7 'hc young man, tlioiigli lie could very truly 
have doelare<l that ho had loved Mybie Luke 
all his life, and now mure than ever, w'lis 
compelled to avow that she had not been 
rrplicin with him ; that bhe w'uuld not believe 
lier mother and her guardian banetioned nueli 
an impnmpta niari'iage; that, in Hhoid, ho 
hod not lieen ii successful wooer. 

“ My Ilobina has conducted lierself exactly 
with the delicacy and propriety of a young 
lady, upon wdiosc education such pains have 
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been taken:—referred herself to her motlier!” 
said Mrs. Luke, with matronly dignity, and 
sailing|OiF. “ I must interpret between her 
delicacy and her feelings ; and I flatter my¬ 
self tliat, under my influence, they will not 
bo found unfavourable to so valued and so 
long and well-known a paHi." 

Dob Pirgivie made a faoe as she left the 
room, roguishly repeating ** parti,'* and then 
turned to the chess-board. 

“ Still in the fifth move of the game ? 
’Deed, Mr. James, I fear ye are but a young 
liand at it; I’m sure I gave you time.” The 
young man, perfectly understanding the 
double meaning, protested, with spirit, that 
he had made very good use of liis time. 

“ I wager, now, your main difficulty lay in 
persuading Mysie that this was not mver 
good news to be true. I must try my hand 
with her. We must strike while the iron is 
hot. The mother wants to make Mysie the 
scapegoat of her own idiotic matrimonial 
project; but I am sure that she, no more 
than myself, would bestow' her daughter un¬ 
safely or unworthily ; and so, young gentle¬ 
man, you are not to take haste, as to time, 
for precipitance of judgment. And there *s 
Mr. Ewins has just as deep a veneration for 
high connexion as becomes the humility of a 
Cliristian minister! and Mrs. Luke herself is 
not to be trusted a day without danger of a 
relapse into gentility ; — so the 8»)Ouor the 
wedding’s ower- " 

But, at this stage, Lisette—the nimble and 
present-every where Lisette—won by the goofl 
mien of the young Scotsman, throw open tho 
door of the adjoining room of the suite, as if 
by accident; beyond which, in a farther 
room, might be seen Mrs. Luke fltting her 
own intended bridal robes u]>on her daughter, 
and turning Mysie round aud round admir¬ 
ingly. 

Bob Pirgivie, perceiving that his office of 
pleader was likely to become a sinecure, took 
the privilege of old fiieudslup to advance 
briskly into the chamber. Mrs. Mark Luke 
had been certain that considerable shorieniug 
would be required in tho robe ; and Lisette, 
that Mademoiselle required every straw- 
breadtli of the length, with, perhaps, a little 
tightening across the bust, and a lowering of 
the corsage; all of which improvements were 
accomplished with a dexterity which none 
but a French waiting-maid can hope to 
attain in such matters. These hnn-ied alter¬ 
ations were 0 happy diverriou to the feelings 
of our heroine ; and though, in her secret 
quailing heart, she w'ished it wero lo-morruw 




night, and all well! she actually began to 
Concoct the paragraph * of aanounechient 
which was to enllgliten and datoniah the 
West of Scotland, and hastily to write nnme- 
rous notes, still to be despatched, late as the 
night wore. Those that were of invitation 
were managed by Mr. Bob Pirgivie t but It 
was Mrs. Luke lierself who wrote the digni¬ 
fied epistle, containing in its bulky envelope 
various I, O. U.’s aud roeeipts, all of which 
Colonel Rigby Blake found on his dressing- 
table when he woke about eleven o’clock 
neat murniug, and remembered tliat it was 
long past his marriage hour! 

lie dressed in some haste, aud inquired if 
any one had called for him. “ No one.” No 
message come to him ? None, save that laid 
on his table. Colonel Rigby Bloke, whether 
of the Sardinian or Hungarian service, as he 
drow on his boots — a business of some diffi¬ 
culty— danced round the room, and cursed, 
by his gods! the whole Scottish nation, 
lie was certain that there bad been a pre¬ 
concerted plan among the Scots to intoiiicate 
him; not, after all, that this was a catas¬ 
trophe so extremely rare, or so difficult to 
accomplish, as to require tho stratagem im¬ 
puted to Bailie Pirgivie and young Hawgreen. 
As he reflected farther, he came to the con¬ 
fused recollection of having given a challenge 
to Sir Ogilvy Fletcher, who had not only 
imputed foul play to liim in the racing-match, 
but told liitn Lady Di had once said “ he was 
of the family of those Blakes of Kerry, who 
iiro first cousins to Paddy Blake’s Echo.” 

All this night-work now appeared a dream. 
There was but one thing of which he had a 
jiluasiiig certainty. He had gained above 
three hundred Napoleons hy the breaking 
down of C».tiie Sari —fifty of them from Mrs. 
Luke. There lay Mrs. Luke’s rejection, to 
be sure ; but in the same envelope was cou- 
solntion —>a discharge in full of all his debts 
to her—a larger sum than ever Bob Pirgivie 
could be brought to confess even to Mr. Janj^s 
Wilson, though he had advised the discharge. 
Things looked brighter. The disappointed 
bridegroom swallowed a tumbler of soda 
water, witli a corrective admixttire of eau tfo 
sic, and, striding about the room, regarded 
his own roflected image with returning com¬ 
placency, till he finally broke out— 

“ By tho La’ Ilarryd hut you’re a devilish 
lucky fellow, Dennis Rigby, my boy—tliere 
where you stand—to have jilted that cursed 
old Scots widow* i ”—and he bowed to, his 
reflected figure in tho looking-glass. ** The 
Edinburgh attorney says, the utmost farthing 
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of lier jointure is Init £200, and the sly send by you my i-emembranees to the bride/* 
Glasgow fellow will take care no one ehall And a second sudden and intrepid salute left 
touch a tester belon^jig to the girl. Health, poor Mrs. Mark Luke in the conditio^ of 
to you, Dennis, again! *’ And, as the brave woman killed with kindness,^* and bujsting 
Colonel swallowed the rest of his tumbler, wdth rage. Bob Pii^ivie, dily winking, 
his rather handsome face mantled with the pulled down young Hawgreen, who was about 
bright flash of the idea which a full mouth to vindicate the lady*s quarrel, 
would not allow him to express. Out it ‘^Poh, ina—dame ! w*hy take offence at an 

came — the Irish are the most soliloquizing old friend’s freedom — and at parting, too? 
people on earth:—‘*By Jove, Til sw^ar to Ye mind our famous auld sang,*’—and Bob 
Lady Di, I got royal last night, on purjuise half warbled— 
to have a gentlemanly excuse for jilting the Jamio, ye hae monie ta"en, 

owld girl tliis morning! ” Ajiplying to the And I will ne—ver stand for one-« 

sugar basin for the moans of giving his Mrs. Luke almost frantically interrupted the 
moustache an additional and fiercer ujjward stave, which, she doubted not, w'as very well 
swirl,” and once inure counting his yesterday’s understood by Lady Di, now bending almost 
gains, the Colonel sallied forth, and, in ten over the carriage from her open window, and 
minutes, set the military Irish and English retiring anon to give way to her immoderate 
who frequented his cafe into fits of laughter, laughter at Blake’s consummate Impudence, 
with the eoniical history of his jilting the and the ludicrous distress of our heroine, 
dashing Glasgow widow. Meanwhile, tlie undaunted Irishman had so 

At the door of the liouse h> which he was far gained the good graces of Bailie Pirgivie, 
going, (the lodgings of Lady Di,) sat that that Ihey*^ shook hands heartily — the Bailie 
widow in an open travelling carriage, stuffed going, in the warmth of the moment, the 
with trunks and boxes. She was flanked by longtli of saj’ing — ‘‘And, if ever ye come to 
1 Bob Pirgivie and young Ilawgroen. tlie West-country, I hope ye’ll spend an 

“ Ah, ma’am, sure now', you Avm* not going afternoon wi* me : ony body about the Ex- 
■ to take Fi-ench leave of your old friends?” change Rooms will be able to tell ye where 
And the Colonel spoke so l)hvndly and cheer- Bob Pirgivie lungs out. *Od, we’se get 
fully, and looked so j^erfectly disengaged and Davie Bell, and twa or three other gude 
happy, that tlie quailing heart of Mrs. Luke chields, and mak’ a night o’t.” 
heat more freely. ‘‘Rejoiced that 1 am just Wliilo this was passing, Mrs. Luke so far 
in time to wish ye a good journey, and recovered herself, as once more to kiss her 
return you my best thanks for many kind- hand, and bend gracefully to her fair frieml 
ncases—but for that of this iiiorniiig the most leaning above. 

of all.” Raising himself up on the step of A — dicu^ Lady l)i ! If you ever visit 

the carriage, tiie bold IrUhinan swayed past the West of Scotland, I shall hope for the 
the Bailie, and, by way of leave-taking^ honour of entertaining you so long as I and 
suddenly saluted our astonished ami angry iny famil^y can make your residence agree- 
heroine very fairly. able, at my poor place of Halcyon Bank, 

“ Weel, sorrow'the like o’ that saw I ever!” near lifirgs :—we can boast, at least, charm- 
^aid Mr. Pirgivie, very much relieved, how- ing sca-view*s/’ Cards of address were once 
ever ; tliough, iii the next second, half siis- more proffered, in sjiito of tlie Bailie’s nudg- 
picious of some trick. Minj. Mark Luke indig- ing admonitions of the elbow', and conveyed 
nantly rubbed her violated lips, and young through Colonel Blake.—The postilion yelled 
liawgrecn struggled with choking laughter. —'’^Ailles donc\ coquins ^’*—the horses neighed, 

“ Carry my blessing to my daughter that the wdiip cracked, and the wheels flashed anti 
should have been,” continued Blake. “1 rattled along, while Mrs. Mark Luke, throw- 
w'ould have made her a most loving father.” ing herself back in the carriage, exclaimed, 
Our heroine made a desperate rally. “ My in a very natural tone —^ Thank my stars !” 
daughter set (»ff for Scotland, with iny son- It w^as arranged that they w'ere to stop for 
in-law, from his Excellency’s, a)>out two a day or tw'o at some intennediate stage, that 
hours ago, and immediately after her mar- Mrs. Luke might pause from the manifold 
riage.—Drive on.” fatigues of the last trying thirty hours; and 

The gallant Colonel did look a little blank then they were to join the young pair at 
at this intelligeiile ; but it wis only for a Rouen—^which manufacturing city the Bailie 
second. ‘ wished to visit on matters connected with his 

« Thin, ma’am, with your leave, I must | business. Be^nd the barrier, they lost their 
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j escort, young Hawgreen; the Bailie, after it hoe been! — ye socn^ed wonrestfu*, and , 

I wliat he had seen, no longer dreading a Hdgety-like.” j 

■; foroibld abduction by the Irishman, whom, * “ Now, mem — T must confess, mem, I 

when now fairly rid of him, he pronounced— found the Doctor rather driech and dry this 

No a bad sort o’ohield, liad he been brought rooming, mem—but have yc hmird the 
up to some decent industrious calling, and no news?” This was whispered, wMle cveiy^ 
kept swaggerin’ and bullyraggin’ a’ his days fibre of the speaker’s spam frame vihra^d 
in the army, whicli is certain ruin to a man’s from intense interest. Yet it pleased Miss 
principles.” Parlane, to tantalize the startled Miss Bogle 

_ all along the fine street fronting the Ram’s- 

hom Kirk, and tlowm the Trongate, to the 
Exactly seven days after this, all the lodging of the latter, where, taking otit the 
church iKills in Glasgow were busily swinging sinful Fast-day CAroniclOy and putting on 
and jowing upon the morning of a Fast-da^^ her siiectaclcs, without one warning word, rite 
preliminary to a Sacramental occasion. At read as follows: — 
all such solemn times, a more than ordinary 

degree of sanctity screwed up the virgin vis- “ M aiiutaoe in FAsinoNAW.B Lite. — Mar- 
agesof these well-known spinsters of theTron- vied, at the Chapel of the Britbh Embassy in 
gate. Miss Penelope Parlane and Miss Betty Paris, James Wilson, Es<][. eldest sou of the 
Bogle. When the attentive grocer (the sue- late Doctor Wilson of Glasgow, F.R.C.P., to 
cessor of Mr. Mark Luke) sent the foimer the beautiful and accomplished Margery 
lady the usual gratia reading of the Chronicle Robina, sole heiress of the late Mark Luke, 
upon that morning, just as she was going off Esq. of Halcyon Bank, Ayrshire. The 
to the Ram’s-hom Kirk, she marvelled at ceremony, which was in the Presbyterian 
the audacious profanity of the man. ' fonn, was performed by the Rev. Doctor 

“ But, mem, mem! — there’s great news Draunt. The fair bride, who has just entered 
in’t,” cried the grocer’s eager lass. her scventccntli year, was splendidly attired 

** News! — and what’s worldly news on a in a robe of beautiful Brussels lace, witli a 
morning like this? Go back, my woman, rich white satin under-dress; head-dress, 
to your master, and tell him from me, that, pearls, and wreaths of orange flowers, under 
prent them wha like, I’ll read no jnents on a deep bride’s veil of exqirisite Brussels lace, 
the Fast-day.” Rol>ert Pirgivie, Ksq. of Glasgow, the guar- 

“ But, ]]iem ! —it’s a’ ul>out Mrs. Mark dian of the hride, Irad tlio honour to give her 
Luke’s marriage ! ” away. 

'riie strongly excited Miss Penny now ‘‘Among the coiiijrany present, we observed 
hesitated for a inornent—sat down — undid Mrs. Mark Luke, the mother of the bride; 
the strings of lier lappet — took the pajwr in Lady Diana Corscaden, relict of Sir Derraot 
her hand — got out her spectacles. Corscaden, of Castle Corscaden, barony of 

“ That makes a difference — that may be Tinykeeranvey, County Donegal; and many 
considered in the nature of a private com- of the English fasliiuuables at present in Paris, 
munication — and no what’s calleti public The lovely daughters of JIawgreen of that 
news. Ye may leave the room, my woman: Ilk officiated as bride’s-maids njion this 
— my compliments to your master.—And a happy occasion. Immediately after the 
letter too on a Fast-day morning, and the ceremony, the happy pair set out in a car- 
Poris post-mark! ” riage and four, to spend the honeymoon «t 

• “What can liave come ow’er Miss Penny the seat of the byide’s mother in Scotland.”— 
this morning?” thought our other fair friend. From Galignan^s Messenger. 

Miss Bogle, all through the singing of the 

first psalm and a good part of the first prayer, “Weel done, Bawby!” exclaimed Miss 
as she sklented to the chundi-door. “ I wish Bogle; “ but it’s Boh Pirgivie has saved her, 
she may be in lier ordinal liealth— sae after all; for I had it from a sure hand, that 
regular a kirk-keeper, especially on Past- had it from the gardener’s daughter at Haw- 
days.” But, before the prayer was finished, green, to whom Miss ’Isabella’s maid wrote 
the tardy lady slid on tiptoe into the pew ; hame, that Mrs. Mark Luke was making 
and, at the conclusion of the service, was hersel’ the clash of a’ France, from her on- 
duly interrogated ; — goings wi’ a tearing Irish sergeant o* dra- 

“ I was sure ye were ailing, mem ; and a’ goons, whom she w'as on the point o’ running 
through the sermon—and a great discourse ( off wi’, when Bailie Pii-givie arrived, and got 
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on( a lettar-de-eati^i^er from the King of 
France, through die interest of our ain Pro- 
rost Ewing, who wrote to the French King^i 
by the BaUie, with hia own hand.” 

"Weel, weel, mem,” interrupted Miss 
Penny, tossing her lappets, (a lady who, it 
may be remembered, had some remote affi¬ 
nity to the ancient landed aristocracy of the 
West, while Miss Betty was of ^rum de¬ 
scent,) “ no doubt ye’ll be best informed ; — 
but Mrs. Mark Luke hoc done a prudent, 
wisc-like, motherly thing, in bestowing her 
daughter upon James Wilson, though they 
might have waited a year or two. I believe 
the Lukes am now, hy this marriage, some- j 
thing sib to mysel’ either through the Lock- | 
harts, or the Baillies o’ the Upper Ward ; 
and here is a letter in Mrs. Luke’s own hand, 
franked by the Ambassador, hoping, for 
aitld lang^ne, we will — that’s you aud me, 
mem—receive the young folks and her at 
Halcyon Bank on the 2.1d. Jean Spi'ot is 
to put a’ in order ; and there is some bit suit 
or two o’ Valenciennes lace, wi’ the gloves 
and bride’s cake, hut they wndna ho safe in 
a letter.” 

Miss Bogle raised and spread abroad her 
black silk mittens. 

“ Mem! mem! the like o’ that! But she 
was aye a by-ordinar’ woman for spirit, that 
Mrs. Mark Luke. Auld Mrs. Luke’s gear 
will surely be divided now’: but you’ll have 


to take down the ApostU apoonSy and the 
silver poatui pety aud give up, aud surrender, 
Miss Penny—— Hech J —: but this *wiU be 
news to Glasgow 1 ” 

We do give our heroine credit for this last 
stroke of diplomacy. It was, to Iw sure, at 
the end of the day, mortifying enough to 
close just where she had ^gun, with Mr. 
Bob Pirgivie, Miss Betty Bogle, Miss Penny 
Parlane, and Jean Sprot, at the bridal ban¬ 
quet,— hut there w’as no help for it; and, 
without propitiating these influential ladies, 
she never could have fairly recovered from 
her last stumble, aud l>cen enabled to talk to 
tlie end of her life, of her “ friend” liody Di 
Corscaden, lately become the lady of her 
other old friend. Colonel Rigby Blake, hut, 
hy courtesy, retaining her title ; nor yet have 
told a thousand anecdotes of her foreign 
travels and quality connexions; waxing 
especially eloquent when neitiier her daugh¬ 
ter, her son-in-law, nor yet Bob Pirgivie, was 
present to check her vein. 

We must not conclude our history with¬ 
out a moral; and we shall give one from an 
old dramatist, that is equally applicable to 
all our Scottish personages—Sir Ogilvy 
Fletcher, Macni^al of Glencloddacb, Mrs. 
Mark Luke, and the Stronas : — 

liet all incu know, 

'fliat tree shall long time keep a steady foot 

Whose branches spread no wider than the root. 


THE fkesh;vateii fisherman. 

HY MISS MlTFOOn. 


PART 1. 

Tins pretty Berkshire of ours, renowned for 
its pastoral villages, and its picturesque in¬ 
terchange of common and woodland, and 
small enclosures divided by deep lanes, to 
which thick borders of hedgerow timber give 
a charactea of deep and fo^gest-like richness, 
seldom seen in conntries of more ambitious 
pretension ;—^thin beautiful Berkshire is for 
nothing more distingnisbed than for the 
number and variety of its rivers. I do not 
mean, in this catalogue, to include the large 
proportionof bright, shallow, trouting streams, 
for the most part unehristened and unregis¬ 
tered even by a piriidi historian, or the com¬ 
piler of a county map, and known only as 
“ the brook ** by tlie very people whose 
meadowii they dnnee through. To confliie 
myself ^to rivers df state and name, we have, 


first of all, the rapid, changeful, beautiful 
Loddon, a frisky, tricksy w'ater-sprite, much 
addicted to wandering out of bounds, and as 
different from the timid, fearful, nymph 
Lodoua, whom Pope, in a metamorphosing 
strain, vras pleased to assign as tlie source of 
those clear watei's, as any thing well cgn be. 
Next we have the Kennet—“the Keunet 
swift, for silver eels renowned,” according to 
tile same author, aud which, in our part at 
least, has, generally speaking, a flne pastoral 
character, now sweeping along through broad 
valleys of meadow-land, rich and green, and 
finely dappled by trees, chiefly oak and elm, 
in park-like groups ; now confined within a 
narrower channel, and spanned hy Some lofty 
bridge as it passes the quiet village or small 
country-town, enlivening every scene which 
it approaches by the pleasant flow of its clear 
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waters, cool and glittering as a moonbeam. 
Lastly and chiefly, we possess, for the whole 
length the county, and for tlio most part 
forniing its sinuous boundary, the deep ma¬ 
jestic Thames, gliding in tranquil grandeur, 
with a motion so slow, as to l>o almost ira- 
perce]>tible; reflecting as a mirror, in un¬ 
broken shadow, every tree and shiuh that 
fringes its banks, and exhibiting, during all 
its meanders, a lake-like character of stillnesB 
and repose — a silent fulness — a calm and 
gentle dignity, which is, perhaps, in ail things, 
from the human mind to the mighty river, 
the surest and highest symbol of power. It 
is singular, that even the small, streamlet near 
Cirencester, where, under the almost equally 
celebrated name of Isis, tlie Thames takes 
its rise, is distinguished by the same unruffled 
serenity,(the calmness of the infant Hercules,) 
for which its subsequent course is so remark¬ 
able. And what a course it is! The classic 
domes of Oxford ; the sunny plains of Berk¬ 
shire ; the Buckinghamsiure beecliwoods; 
Windsoj', with its royal towers ; Richmond, 
and its world of gardens ; then London — 
mighty London ; and then the sea—its only 
rival in riches and in fame. Half the bards 
of England have sung of their great river ; 
but never, I think, has it been more finely 
praised than in two sonnets, which I will 
venture to transcrilw from the manuscript 
which is opeu before me, though 1 may not 
dare to name their author : * a man too emi¬ 
nent in the broad highway of life to care t(» 
be seen loitering in the flowery jiaths of 
poesy. They have a local propriety, since 
the writer, of wdiose birth-place Berkshire 
well be proud, jjassed his early youth in 
this neighbourhood, and it is in I’emembrance 
of those days that they were w'ritten. 

To TIIK THAMES AT WKSTAfIXSTEU, IN REi'Of,M;CTION 
OP THE SAME KIVEH BBI-OW CAVKRMfAM, 

With no cold admiration do I gazo 

Upon th^r pomp of watere, matchless stream ! 

For liome-^sick fancy kindioa with tho hofiui 
Tliat on thy lucid bosom coyly plays, 

* And glides delighted through thy crystal ways, 

Till ou her eye those wave-fed poplars gleam 
Beneath whose shade her first and loveliest niaze 
She fashioned ; where she traced in richest dream 
Thy mirror’d courso of wood-enshrined repose 
Bespread with hordes of spirits fair and bright, 

And widening on till at her vision’s close 
Great London, only then a name of might, 

To crown thy full-swoln majesty arose,^ 

A rock-throned city clad in heavenly light. 


* We violate no conhdence, and commit no impro¬ 
priety, in now stating that the name is that of a gen¬ 
tleman whose genius and literary accomplishments add 
lustre to the English Bar — Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, 
C. J. J., 1846. 


TO THB SAMS 

tt 

T may not emulate their lofty aim 
* Who, iu divine imagination bold. 

With mighty hiUs and streams communion hold 
As living friends ; and scarce I dare to chum 
Acquaintance with thee in thy scenes of lama, 
Weaitlnest of rivers ! though in days of old 
1 loved thee where thy waters sylvan roll’d. 

And still would fancy thee in part the Same 
As love perversely clings to some old mate 
Estranged by fortune ; in bis veiy pride 
Seems lifted ; waxes in his greatness great; 

And silent hails the lot it prophesied: 

Content to think in manhood’s palmy state 
Some liug’ring traces of the child abide. 

Our busiuess, however, is not with the 
mighty Thames—^the wealtliiest of rivers ” 
—but with the pleasant aud pastoral Kennet. 

One of the most i*omantic spots that it 
touches in its progress is a fisherman^s cot¬ 
tage, on the estate of my friend Colonel Tal¬ 
bot, who, amongst his large manorial property 
possesses a right of fishery for some mile or 
two up the river—a right which, like other 
manorial posscHsIons, combines a good deal 
of trouble with its pleasure and its dignity, 
and obliges the colonel to keep up a sort of 
river police for the defence of his watery 
demesnes. This police consists of Adam 
Stokes, the fisherman, of his follower, Gilbert, 
and his hoy Ned Gilbert, who is, after all, 
but semi-aquatic, and belongs in division 
tripartite” to the park-keeper, the game- 
keei>er, and the fialiennan, waging fierce war 
with the poaclicrs in each of lus vocations, 
one night in defence of the deer, the next of 
the pheasants, and the third of the pike. 
Gilbert, who iu right of bis terrene avoca¬ 
tions wears a green livery and a gold-laced 
hat, is by no means a regular inhabitant of 
the cottage by the Konnet side, but may be 
found quite as frequently up at the park, 
sometimes at tlic dog-kemiel, sometimes in 
the servants’ hall, leaving the river to the 
efficient watchfulness of its amphibious guar¬ 
dians, Adam Stokes, the boy Ned, and their 
dog Neptune, who, excepting when Adam 
was attracted by the charms of a stronger 
liquid to the tap-iooin of the Four Horseshoes, 
were seldom seen half a furlong from their 
proper element. 

Adam was a man fit to encounter poachers 
by land or by water—giant of a man with 
more than a giant’s sti’ength, and without 
the gentleness which so often accompanies 
conscious power: he Knew his full force, and 
delighted in its exhibition. The unwieldy 
boat 'was in his brawny hands a cllild’s toy, 
and tlie licavy oar a bulrush. Bold was the 
poacher tiiat dared to encounter Adam Steves! 
His very voice, loud as that of a boatswain, 
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was sufficient to awe any cornmnn niffiaii, 
and the bold, bluA^, weathei^beatcn visage, 
keen eye, and fearless l^eaiing, were in excel¬ 
lent keeping with tones that seemed at their 
quietest as if issuing from a speaking-trumpet. 
His dress beseemed his ]>cr8on and his occupa¬ 
tion— boots that might bid defiance to mud 
or water, a blue jacket that had borne many 
a storm, and an old sealskin cap, suimount- 
ing his shaggy black hair, formed his general 
equipment. Add a quid of tobacco rolling 
from side to side of a capacious mouth, a 
l>eard of a fortnight’s growth, a knowing 
wink, and an uncouth but good-humoured 
grin, and you will have a tolerable notion of 
the outer man of Master Adam. 

His inward qualities were pretty much 
what iniglit be expected from such an exte¬ 
rior—rude, rough, and coarse, but faitliful, 
])(>ld, and honest, and not without a certain 
touch of fun and good fellowship, and blunt 
kindness, that rendered him no small favour¬ 
ite with his cronies of the Four Horseshoes, 
amongst whom his waterman’s songs, and 
sailor’s stories, (yarns, as he called them,) 
wci’e deservedly popular. His early history 
was rather a puzzle in the good village of 
Aberleigh. He had been brought by Colonel 
Talbot to his present situation about ton 
years back, a stranger in the neiglibourh<jod ; 
and little as in general Adam affected con¬ 
cealment', he appeared to have some amuse¬ 
ment ill mystifying his neighbours on tliis 
point. Never were opinions more various. 
Some held that he had liecn a London water¬ 
man, and quote<i his songs, his dexterity at 
the oar, and his familiarity with the slang 
peculiar to the great river, as irrefragable 
proofs that such had been liis viH'ation. 
Others asserted that be was an old inan-of- 
'war’s man, citing his long yarns, his 
ciency in making and drinking grog, his 
boldness in battle, and his hatred of the Mon- 
sieurs, as convincing testimony in their favour. 
Oithers again (but they w^re his lualignei-s) 
hinted that well as he likejd grog, a dro]» of 
neat Cogniac was still more welcome, and 
insinuated that some of the yams had about 
them a great air of smuggling ;—urhilst an¬ 
other party, more malevolent still, asserted 
that boldness might belong to other trades as 
well as to a sailor, and that his skill as a 
fisherman, and such k subtlety in detecting 
nets and Hues, as liad never before been met 
with in these jjarts, savoured sirongly of his 
having somd'^ lime or other followed the 
poacluTig busiu4» himself. last, in 

particuiar, was llie observation of his next 


neighbour, Nanny Sims, r washei'wouiaii, 
and gossip of high repute, who being a thriv¬ 
ing widow of some forty, or belike forty-five, 
had on his first arrival set her cap, as the 
phrase is, at Adam, and, In affront at his 
neglect of her charms, was in a small way 
as comfortably his enemy as heart could 
desire. 

Little recked he of her love or her enmity. 
On he lived, a hold, bluff’, burly bachelor, 
with his boy Ned, and his dog Neptune, each, 
after his several way, as burly and shaggy as 
himself, the terror of water-thieves, and the 
lirinie favourite of his master, who, a thorough 
sportsman, and altogether owe of the most 
complete aiid admirable specimens that I 
have ever known of an English country 
gentleman, refined by education and travel, 
set the highest value on his skill as a fishc**, 
and his good management in jireserving the ’ 
fishery. A first-rate favourite was Adam 
Stokes. 

Ilia habitation was, ns I liave saifl, beau¬ 
tifully situated at a jioint of the Keniiet 
wliere, winding suddenly round an abrupt 
hill, it flowed beneath a bank so high and 
precipitous, tluit but for its verdure it might 
have j)assed for a cliff', leaving just room on 
the bank for a small wliite cottage, the 
chimneys of which W(*re greatly over-topped 
])}’ the nooily ridge hebiiid them, while tlic 
garden on one side .sloped in natuml terraces 
from the hill to the river, and a narrow 
orchard on the other was planted ledge above 
ledge, like a vineyard on the Hhine. Fish- 
ing-iiets drying on the fine smooth turf, and 
the boat fastened to a post and swaying in 
the water, comjdeted the picture. 

An unfrequented country road on the other 
side of the river Avas my neaW'st way to 
Talbot l*ark, and one day last Marcli, driving 
thither in my little pony-phaeton, I ftto])ped 
to observe Adam, who had just caught an 
enormous pike, weighing, ns w^e afterwards 
found, above twenty pounds, and after land¬ 
ing it on one side of the water, ivas bnsiejl 
in rejiairing a jiart of his ta(‘kle wdiich the 
struggles of the creatiire liad broken. It Avas 
still full of life as it lay on the grass, and 
ajipcared to me such a load, that after cotn- 
pliuienting Adam (who was of my acqusJu- 
tance) on the luck that had sent, and the 
skill tliat had caught, such a Ash, I offered 
to take it for him to the Park. 

‘‘ Lord bless you, ina*ani 1 ” responded 
Master Stokes, eyeing my slight equipage, and 
pretty pony, as well as the small lad who 
was driving me, witli some slyness, ^‘'Lord 
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help yoix, xnA’am, you’ve no notion how ob- 
etropulous these great iUhes be. ITe’d splash 
your^lk gown all ov^r, and mayhap over-' 
set yon into the bargain. No, no—Fve 
catched him, and I inu&t manage him — 
besides, 1 want to speak to madam. Hero, 
lad,” adde<l he, calling to his boy, who, with 
Neptune, was standing on Uie opposite side 
of the river, watching our colloquy, “gather 
them violets on the bank; they’re always 
the first in the country; and bring the basket 
over in tho boat to take this fellow to the 
great house—mind how j'on pick the flowers, 

} on lubber, T want ’em for madam.” 

Somewhat amused by seeing how my fair 
i friend’s passion for flowers was understood 
' and humoured, even by the roughest of her 
dependents, I jmrsued my way to the house, 
passed the pretty lodge and the magnificent 
garden, wdth its hothouses greenhouses, and 
censeiviitorics, its fountains and its basins, 
its broad w’alks and shady alleys; drove 
through the noble paik, with its giaiid 
nmsses of old forest-trecs — oak, and beech, 
and elm, and tree-like thorns the growth of. 
centuries; thriddt d the scattoijed chimp^, 
about whicb the dappled deer wrere lying ; 
skirted the cleai lakelet, wheie water-fowl of 
all sorts wore mingled with stately swans; 
and finally gained the housi, a stipeih man- 
I sion worths of its grounds, at the dooi of 
whuli 1 iiKt the colonel, who, pheasint- 
, shoHmg, and hunting, and com sing, being 
fairh o^er, intended to solace himself witli 
shooting rabbits, and was snll^ving forth with 
hi« gun in his hand, and a train of long¬ 
bodied, crooked-legged, very outlandish-look¬ 
ing dogs at his heels, of a sort called the 
rabhit-henglc, reckoned ver^ liandsome I find 
in their way, but in my miml pw'-emincntly 
ugly. I did not, however, aflionl my kind 
host, a person whom every l>ody likes, in 
right of his frank, open, amialde character, 
and his delightful maimers ; 1 did not insult 
him by abusing his dogs, but iiassing with a 
giaeiotts salutation, we parted — he to liis 
HIKirt, and I to mv >isit. 

If Colonel ’J’aibot be a deliglitful man, 
Mrs. Talbot is a thrice delightful woman. 
To say nothing of tho higher qualities for 
which she is deservedly eminent, I have sel¬ 
dom met with any one who contrives to bo 
at tho same time so channlng and so witty. 
She is veiy handsome, too, and combining 
her own full-blowm and magnificent beauty 
with her love of that full-blown and bcauti- 
fnl flowrer, 1 call her tho Q,uccu of tho 
Dalilias,—a nickname which sho submits to 
Vov I. 


the more readily, as hw collection of lihat 
superb plant is nearly unrivalled* In MaSpph, . 
however, even She, great forcer though she 
be, can bardly force a dahlia, so that I found 
her in her drawing-room writiiottt her favou¬ 
rite flower, but surrounded by stands of 
rhododendrons, azaleas, daphnes, pinks, 
lilies of tho volley, and roses without end ; 
and after first admiring and then deprecating 
her display of forced plants, as forestalling 
their natural blossoming, and deadening the 
summer pleasure, quoting to the same eifect 
Shakspoiv’fc fine lines in the Lovett Lalowr^ 
Lost — 

At CliuHtmas I no more doBiie a loao 

Ilian look for enow in Me.j'a nowfanglod eliowe, 

But hke (It eacli thing that in eoason grown.* 

After a little battle on this, an old subject of 
dispute between us, we fell into talk on 
otlier topics, and I soon jierceived that iny 
charming hostess was not in her usual spirits. 

“Hut what’s the matter, my dear Mrs. 
Talbot? You say that all friends arc well; 
and I see that the flowers arc pioaperons in 
spite of my lecture ; and the jiets, — pussy 
purring on the sofa, the swans sailing on the 
water, and the jded peacock tapping the 
window at this verj moment; — the pets 
arc flourishing like tlic flowers. What can 
have hapi>enoil to ve\ you ?” 

“Enough to haie disturbed tlie patience 
of nrisildis heisolf, if Oiisildis had ever 
knowTi the comfort of a favourite waiting- 
maid. Laurette has gi\cn me warning.” 

“ Laurette ! Is it possildc 1 The pa,ragon 
of j^ffes (fc thamhrr > the princess of milliners! 
the \('ry ()ueeii of tho toilet! Laui’ctte, so 
dexterous, so handy, she that could do not 
onK all that was possible to w'aiting-women, 
lint all that was impossible! and so attached 
too ! what can be the cause ? who can have 
stolen her f^m you 

“ She’s going to lie married !” 

“ To w horn t” 

“ Heaven knows! she w'ould not tell yie 
his name, but desoiibcd him as *nn brave 
gar\ on.’ Somelsody in the village, I fancy I 
some lout of a farmer, or bumpkin of a car¬ 
penter. She that cannot speak three words 
of English, and is as unfit for a farmer’s 
wife as I am. To think of my losing Lau¬ 
rette,” 

* Perhaps in this argnment Mn. Talbot is right and 
I am wrong; for we ran hardly base too riany mSM 
But those parents and instmetors who force the deu- 
eate plants called children into precocious bloasoming, 
cannot enough Study the deep wisdops of the eoaeludiog 
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At this pcdnt of our (lialoguOf Masfter Adam 
Stokes was announced, and wo odjouxittfd 
into the hall to admire the fish and talk to 
tbo fishenoan. There stood Adam, cap in 
hand, more shaggy and ragged than ever, 
exulting over his enormous fish, and hocked 
by hU adherents, Ned and Neptune, whilst 
the airy Frenchwoman, tricked out as usual 
in her silk gown, her enibroidered apron, her 
high comb, and her large earrings, stood 
against a marble table arranging the violets 
which Nod had brought in a small China 
cup. 1 must go to her own language for 
words to desorilM) the favourite French maid 
—getOille et johe seem expres'^ly made for 
her, and as she stood with an mr of cou- 
BcionsnesH quite unusual to her manner, 
placing the violets topsy-turvey in her oon- 
fobion, I thought that J had neinr seen Lau- 
rette half so attractive. Her lady took no 
notice of lier, but remained in gracious col¬ 
loquy with the fisherman. At last she 
turned tow'ards the drawing-room. 

“If you please,ma’am,” said Adam, “ I’d 
he greatly obliged to you, if you’d speak a 
good word for me to his honoiii.” An<l 
there lie Mopped. 

“What about, Adam?” inquired Mrs. 
Talliot, returning to tlie middle of the hall. 

“ About my marryiiut, ma’am; if so lie 
the Colonel has no objectioneonlinned 
Adam, twirling his caji. 

“ Marling 1” rejoined Mrs. Talbot, “ all 
the world seems thinking of marrying ! wlio 
is the fair lady, Adam? Nanny Sims?” 

“ Nanny Sims! not she, indeed, ma’am,” 
resumed Master Stokes. “ I don’t know who 
would trouble their heads about snoh an old 
bulk, when they might be master of such a 
tightrmade vessel as this !” quoth the fisher¬ 
man, grinning and jeiking his head, and 
clutching the gown of the pretty French¬ 
woman, whilst his faithful adherents, Ned 
and Neptune, grinned, and jerked, and wagged 
head and tail in unison. 

Ijaurctte 1 do you mean Laurette! yon 
who hate llie French, and she who can’t 
speak English ?” 

“A fig for her lingo, ma’am. liook what 
a tight little frigate ’tis! A fig for her 
lingo 1” 

“ Et toi, Laurette ! os tn folle?” 

“ Ah de grace, madpme ! e’est un si hrave 
gar^onl” And outi^cous as the union 
seemed, as incongruous as a match between 
Caliban and Ariel, t>e lovers perseuired, and 
the lady, ha’^-prov^ed and half-amused, 
consented; and at the month’s end they 


were married, with as fair a prospect of hap¬ 
piness as any couple in the parish, 

- e 

PAUT IT. 

, ADAM STOKES IN Hlb UAIUtlED STATE. 

When last I had seen Master Stokes tlie 
fisherman, in liis bachelor condition, it was 
in the week when February ends and Mardi 
begins, when the weatlier w'as as bluff and 
lioisterous as his own bluff and boisterous 
self; when the velvet buds were just sprout¬ 
ing on the sallow, tlio tnfU'd tassels hanging 
from the hazel, and the early violet and 
“ ratho primrose” peeping timi^y forth ft'om 
sunny banks and slicltered crevices, as if 
still half afraid to brave the Monny sky. 

The next time that i passed by the banks 
of the Rennet w'ae in the lovely season which 
jubt precedes the merry month of May. The 
weather was soft and balmy, the bky bright 
aiiove, the earth fair below; the turf by the 
road'bide w'as powdered with dsiMPS, the 
budding hedgerows gay with tlie white uchil, 
the pansy, and the wild geranium; the 
orchanls Imng with their own goriands of 
fruit blob<ioms, waving o> er seas of golden 
dafiodils; the coppices ta]>estried with pan¬ 
sies, ground'ivy, and wood-ancnione, whilst 
patches of tlie delicate wood-sorrel were 
bpiinging under the holly brake and from the 
roots of old beoch-trees; and the meadows 
woie literally painted with cowslips, oreluees, 
the biilliant flowereof the wuter-rannnenlub, 
the diequerod fritilUry, and the enamelled 
wild hyacinth. The river wont dancing and 
sparkling along, giving bock in all its fresh¬ 
ness the tender green of the landscape, ond 
the bright and sunny sky; birds ivere sing¬ 
ing in every bush ; bets and bntteillies weie 
on the »wing, and my nods of water^-insects 
added their ploabant sound to the geneial 
hannony of nature. It was Spring in oU its 
lovelines*^ and never is Spring more lovely 
tlian in our Kennet meadows. 

The Fisherman’s hut did nut disgrace tlio 
beauty of the picture. I’be white cottage, 
nested in the green bank, with its hanging 
garden full of stocks and wall-flowers, its 
blooming orchard, and its thin wreatli of 
gray smoke sailing up tiu predpitons hill, 
and lost amid the overhanging trees, looked 
like the very emblem of pgaoe and comfort. 
Adam and his dog Neptune were standing 
in the boat, which Master Stokes’s stout 
arm was pudung from shore with a long 
pole, nodding a farewcU to wife, and 
roaring at the top of his stentorian voice hie 


fftrontito state of “ Bxile Britamiia ;** Lsti< 
Mite, on her par^ was seated at tiie 0}>en 
door ff the cottage, trim as a bride, with her i 
rilk gown, her large earrings, her high corah, 
and hw pretty apron, her dress oontTaBtixil^ 
strangely with her employment, which was no 
other than darning her htisband’s ponderous 
and unwieldy hose, but with a face radiant 
with happiness and gaiety, as her light and 
airy voice sung the light and al^ burden of 
a song m high favour among the mAretHs at 
Paris* 

G'ut ramour, I^itioCr, TaAionr, 

Otii fait U monde a la roitde; 

Et oha^tie toury a sou tour, 

Le monde mit Tamoui. 

“ C’est I’amour, I'amour, ramour,” came 
ringing across the water in every pause of 
her husband's mighty and patriotic chant, 
mingled with the shrill notes of Ned, who 
was bifdVnestiiig on tho hill-side, peeping 
into every furze-bush for the five-speckled 
eggs of the gray linnet, and whistling “ Oh 
no, we never mention her,” witli all his 
might. 

It was a curious combination, certainly, 
and yet one that seemed to me to p^ve token 
of much happiness ; and on questioning ray 
friend Mrs. Talbot, the charming Q,neen of 
the Dahlias * frankly admitted, that however 
it might turn out eventually, Laurette’s 
match did at prebent appear to have j>ro- 
duced more comfort to both parties than 
could have been anticipated from so pre- 
pobterons a union. " Adam adores her,” 
pursued Mi*s. Talbot, “ spends all the money 
ho can come by in sailor-liko finery, red 
ribbons, and yellow gowns, which Laurotte 
has too good a wardrobe to need, and too 
much taste to wear; can’t ]>ass within a 
yard of her without a loving pinhh of her 
pretty round vlieek, and swears by cver^j 
seaman’s oath that ever was invented, that 
she’s the neatest-built vessel, with tho come- 
liest figure-head that ever was launched. 
And, incredible as it seems, Lanrette loves 
•him; delights in his rough kindness, his 
boldness, and his honesty; calls him still ttn 
brave ffOTfon/ enters into his humour; studies 
his comfoi't; has learnt more English during 
her six weeks’ marriage Ihon in six years 
that she lived with me ; and has even 
advanced so far as to approaoli, as nearly 
as a French tongue may do, to the pronun- 
eiarion of her own name, Stokes-—a terrible 


* Sho hAB fidrly taken to the title, w sntneee a note 
'whieh I lu^e rerehod from her, eigncd, ** Daldu 
Regina.’’ 


trial to Girilia oif ant. In riiurib** aattUiraed 
Mrs. Talbot, **of a v«r^ fooUrik tiiiiig« It has 
tamed out better than might have hsMt 
expected; Adam’s adhemt^ Ned and Khp- 
tune* fairly IdoUae their new mistress i poot 
ihinl; her kindnesa, and good-nature, aad 
gaiety, were always most delightful; and 
Ned is, she aaeures mo, a very handy hoy in 
the bouse, does all the dirty work, dusta and 
scrubs, and washes, and cooks, and trots 
about in a pair of high pattens and a oheclbed 
apron, just exactly like a maid of all-work. 
I send Gilbert to her almost every day with 
one trifle or another, sometimes a basket of pro* 
vibions, sometimes my reversionary flowers, 
(for Laurette can’t live without flowers,) and, 
on the whole, I really think she wiU do very 
well.” 

Tliis account was most satisfactory; hut 
happening again to pass Laurette’s cottage 
in tlio bowery month of June, I saw cause 
to fear that a change had passed over tlio 
pi etty French woman’s prospects. Ontwardly 
the pichire was as bright, or brighter, than 
ever. It was summer—gay, emiling summer. 
Tlie hawthorn-buds in the hedgerows were 
exchanged for the full-blown blossoms of 
the wayfaring-tree,t whose double circle of 
white stars, regular as if out with a stamp, 
forms so beautiful a cluster of flowerets, and 
contrasts so gaily with the deep pink of the 
wild rose, and Hie pale, butgraci'ful garlands 
of Die woodbine; the meadows had, indeed, 
lost their flowery glory, and were covered 
partly with ricli swathes of new-cut grass, 
and partly with laigo haycocks, dappling the 
foreground with such depth and variety of 
light and shadow; but the river’s edge was 
gay as a gaiden with flags and watei-lilies, 
and the ]iendent bumhes of the delicate 
snowflake, the most elegant of aquatic plants; 
and Lnurette’s garden itself, one bright bed 
of pinks, and roses, and honeysuckles, and 
herry-busljes, with their rich transparent 
fruit, might almost have vied in colour and 
fragrance with that of her mistress. The 
change was not>in the place, hut in the in¬ 
habitants. 

Adam was employed in landing a net full 
of fisL, perch, roach, and dace, such a haul 
as ought to have put any fisherniau into 


f For somo cbiunmsg itaiias to the Wsfranuf-tm 


when tuiuoH up by tbe wind) —for Boiae aimunMe 
vwMB to Uhb elegant wild thnib, m« Ms. 

Boot of >A$ one of tho moat IntATosting and 

deltghtfu' worhi on natural hittoiy that liiw a^mrsd 
nnre Whiti 'a Aelborue. 
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good linroonr, but A\hic]x certainly had had 
no sncb c 0 Vct on the‘present occasion. He 
looked as black as a tlmnder-cloud, swore 
at the poor fish as he tossed them on the bank, 
called Ned a lubber, and when, in a fit of 
absence, he from mere habit resumro his 
patriotic ditty, slionted, “ Britons never will 
be slaves,” with such a scowl at his poor 
foreign wife, that it could only be interpreted 
into a note of defiance. She, on her side, 
w'as still w’orking at her cottage-door, or 
rather sitting then listlessly with her work 
(a cheeked shirt of her churlish husband’s) 
in her hi]), her head drooping, and tlu* gay 
air of “ C’est I’ainour,” exclianged for a 
plaintive romance, which ran, as wail as I 
coxxld catch it, something in tins fashion :— 

Celu? qui Mit toupher nioii rwiii, 
alur.iit d'niTner toute U mi , 

Afaib, holas I c'etaitun tioinpetir, 

('elui qui ent toucher man ra>iii, 

S'll ahjnrait cruello errour, 

H'U revcnait a Fon aiiiic, 

Ah ! tonjours il Forait vainquciu^ 

S'll ahjnrait cruello orrrtir. 

And when the romance was done, Mhwdi 
might have touched Adames heart, if he could 
hut have understood it, poor Laiircttc aighed 
amain, took up the checked ahirt, and seemed 
likely to cry; Neptune looked doleful, as 
one who comj^rehended that something was 
the matter, hut could not rightly understand 
what; and Nod was in the dumjm. A divary 
cliangc had come over the wliolc family, of 
which the cause was not known to jm* for 
some time afterwards : — Adam was jealous. 

The cause of tliis jealousy was no other 
than the quondam candidate for the fisher¬ 
man’s favour, his prime aveiNioii, Nanny 
Sims. 

This Nanny Sims was, ab T liave said, a 
washerwoman, and Adam’s next nciglibour, 
bhe tenanting a cottage and orchard on the 
same side of the river, hut concealed from 
observation hy the romantic and precipitous 
hank which formed so jdeturesque a hack- 
ground to Laurette’s pretty dwelling. In 
person, Nanny 'wns as stroiif, a contrast to 
the light and graceful Frenchwoman as could 
well be imagined ; she being short and stout, 
and blowsy and frowsy, realizing exactly, 
as to form. Lord Byron’s expression, “ a 
dumpy woman,” and accompanying it with 
all the dowdincss and slovenJincss proper to 
her station. Never was even washejwoman 
more untidy. A cap all rags, from which 
the hair came straggling in elf-locki over a 
f«ce which generally looked red-hot, sur¬ 
mounted by an old bonnet, originally black. 


now rusty, and so twisted into crooks tind 
bends that its pristine shape was unguessable; 
f a coloured cotton handkerchief pinne«^^over 
a short-sleeved, open, stuff gown, and three 
fonr aprons, each wet through, tied one 
above another, Idack stockings, men’s shoes, 
and pattens higher and noisier than ever 
pattens were, completed her apparel. 

Her habits were such as suited her attire 
and her condition. An industrious woman, 
it must be confessed, was Nanuy Sims. 
Give her green tea, anil strong beer, and gin 
at discretion, and she would wash the four- 
aiid-twcnty hours round, only abstracting an 
hour ajiicce for her two breakfahts, ditto 
ditto for her two luncheons, two hours for 
her dinner, one for her aftemo<in’s tea, and 
another for supper. And then she would 
begin again, and dry, and starch, and mangle, 
and iron, without let or pause, save those 
demanded hy the above-mentioned rcfyctions. 
Give her gin enough, and she never seemed 
to require the gentle refreshment called 
sleep. Sancliu’s fine ejaculation, Blessed is 
the man that invented sloop ! ” with Inch 
most mortals have so entire a sympathy, 
would have ]>een thrown away upon Nanny 
Sjjins. The discoverer of the still would 
have hetn the fitter object of her benedic¬ 
tion. (Jin, sheer gin, was to her w'hat ale 
w'iis to Ikmifacc; and she throve upon it. 
Never w’as woman so invulnerable to disease. 
Hot 'ivator was her element, and she would 
go seething and steaming from the wash-tub, 
reeking and dri])ping from top to ti>e, into 
tlie keenest north-cast w-ind, w ilhout taking 
more harm than the wet sheets and table¬ 
cloths which went through her hands. They 
dried and so did she; and to all feeling of 
inconvenience that parboiled and soddened 
flesh sceiued as inaccessible us the linen. 

A hardworking woman was Nanny — but 
the i)ort of her that w’^orked hardest w^ns her 
tongue. Benedick’s speech to Beatrice, " I 
w’onld iny horse had the speed of your tongue, 
and so good a continuer,” gives hut a faint 
notion of the activity of that member in tho • 
mouth of our laundress. If ever mechanical 
contrivaiu^c had appi-oached half so nearly to 
tho perpetual motion, the inventor would 
have considered the problem as solved, and 
would have proclaimed the discoveiy accord- 
ingly. It was one Incessant wag- Of course, 
the tongue., was n washerwoman’s tongue, 
and the chatter such as might suit the ac¬ 
companiments of the wash-tub and the gin- 
bottle, not forgetting that important accessory 
to scandal in higher w^alks of life, the tea- 
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table. The pe^idulum vibrated t^ougji every 
degree and point of fi-oni the moat 

innocint matter*of^acf, to tuQ moal 
blanc^r, and was the moie^inis(^ie|buB, as, 
being employed to assiat the laiinury-maid in 
several families, as well as taking Ih washing 
at home, her powers of coBecting and diffus-^ 
ing false reports wei*e by niiaiis incon¬ 
siderable. She v^as the general tale-beaier 
of the i)arish, and scattered disscusion as tlie 
wind scatters the thistle-down, sowing the 
evil seed in all diivctious. What added to 
the danger of her lies was, that they were 
generally iutcrwo\cn with sonic slender and 
trivial thread of truth, which gave something 
like the colour of fact to hci narrative, cand 
that her legends w^ere gcnei'aHy delivered in 
a careless undesigniiig style, as if she spoke 
from the jiure love of talkim>, and did not 
care whether you believed her or not, which 
had a strong, hut unconscious effect on the 
oedulity of her auditors. Perhaps, to a 
certain extent, she might be innocent of ill- 
inteiition, and might not, on common occo- 
bioiis, mean to do harm l>y her evil- 
speakiiig; but, in the case of Laurette, I 
can hardly ac(j[uit her of malice. She hated 
her for all manner of causes: as her ueA 
neighhom ; as a Frenchwoman ; ns pretty ; 
as 3 oung ; as fine ; as the favourite of Mrs. 
Talhot ; and last, and worst, as the wife of 
Adam Stokes; and she omitted no oppor¬ 
tunity of ghing \ent to her b])ite« 

First, bhe said that bhe was idle; then, 
that she was ])roud; then, that bhe w'as 
sluttisli; tlien, that bhe, w^as extravagant; 
then, that she was vain; then, that she 

• rouged ; then, that she wore a wig; then, 
that she was by no means so young as she 
wished to be thought; and then, tliat she 
was ugly. I'hese shafts fell wide of the 
niaik. People had only to look at the picttj^ 
smiling Laurette, and at her neat cottage*, 
and they were disproved at a gift nee. At 
last, Nanny, over the wash-tub at the Piiik, 
gave out that Laurette was cociuettish ; and 
that she would have Master Adam look about 
him; that honest English husbands who* 
xuai'ried Fiieuth wives,and young wives, and 
pi-etty wiyes into the bargain, liajl need to 
look about them; that she, for hei part, was 
very sony for her woithy' neighbour—but, 
that folks w^ho livod near, saw more than 
other folks thought for, and then Nanny 
sighed and held her tongue. Naiuiiy’s hold¬ 
ing her tongue produced a wonderful sensa¬ 
tion in the Park laundry*; such an event 
had never occurred there bcfoi*e; it was 

-___ ^ _ 


thouglit tliat the cause of her speechlessnesa 
^must be something fliost portentous and 
strange, and questions were rfiined iipou her 
from all quarters. • 

^ Fora.]i incredible space of time (at least 
two minutes) Nanny luaintaiued a resolute 
silence, shook lier houil, and said nothing. 
At last, in pure confidence, she disclosed to 
five women, the lauiidiy-niaul, the dairy- . 
maid, two Ixouse-iiiaids, and another char¬ 
woman, the important fact, that it was not 
for nothing that (jilbcit carried a basket 
eveiy day from Mrs. Talbot to Laurette; fJiat 
her husband, ])<»or man, had not found it out 
y’'ct, but that, doubtles*^, his eyes would be 
o])cned some day or other; that she did not 
blame Gilliert so much, pom* fcllovv, the cliicf 
advances being made by the foreign madam, 
who had said to her, hi her jargon, that she 
should he dead if the basket did not come 
every day, meaning, no doubt, if he did not 
biing the Imsket; and that all the woild 
would see what would come of it. Then, 
recommending secrecy, which all parties pro¬ 
mised, Nanny put on lier shawl, and her 
patteiih, and trudged home ; and before night 
the whole house knew of it, and before the 
next day, the whole parish—the only excep¬ 
tions being, perhaps, Laurette herself, and 
Colonel and Mrs. I'albot, who were, as gi-eat 
people generally are, hajipily ignorant of the 
nonsense talked in their own kitchou. 

Two persons, at all events, lieard the story, 
wdth as many circumstantial additions as the 
tale of the tliree black crows—and those two 
were Adam Stokes, whom it made as jealous 
as Othello, u]>on somewliat tlie same course 
of reasoning, and Gilbert hims(*lf, w*ho, some¬ 
thing of a rural coxcomb, although no prac¬ 
tised seducer, began last to believe that 
what ev^ery body said lunst be partly true, 
tliat though he himself were perfectly guilt¬ 
less of love, the fair lady might have had the 
iiiihfoituuc to be smitten with his personal 
good gifts, (for Gilbert was a well-looking, 
ruddy swain, o| Home nineteen or twenty, 
the very age when young lads confide in the 
jiow^er of their own attractioiiB,) and to make 
up his mind to fall in love with her out of 
gratitude. 

Accordingly^ he began to court Laurette at 
every opportunity; and Laurette, who, in 
bpite of her French education, had no notion 
that an Englishman^ wife could be coui^ted 
by any body but her husband, and whose 
comprehension of the language was still too 
vague to enable her to understand liim tho- 
rouglily, continued to tieat him with her 



u8im 1 friendlj kiadmiaB^ the I€q» inelined to 
make any iibHervaiiek on his conduct, since 
she was altogether engrossed by the moodi>' 
ness'’of her husband, who had suddenly 
changed from the most loving to the must 
surly of mortals. Lanrette tried to sooth* 
and pacify him, but the more she strove 
against his ill-humour, ilie worse it grew, 

, and the poor young French woman at last 
took to singing melancholy songs, and sigh¬ 
ing, *ana drooping,*and hanging her head 
like a bereaved turtledove. It was in this 
state that I saw her. 

Matters were now advancing towai^ds a 
eri^. (lilbertSaw I^aurette’b dejection, and, 
imputing it to a hojieles^ passion for himself, 
ventured to send her a Mlltt-dcwe, written by 
('ulonel Taliiot's valet, (for altliough he liad 
learnt to write at & national school, he had 
already contrived to forget his nnpractit>i‘d 
lesson,) which, in terms line enough for n 
valet himself, requested her to honour him 
with a pi irate interview at the stile, by the 
towing-path, at nine m the evimmg, when 
Adam would be away. 

This Enghsli, wbich was too hno to lie 
good—that is to say, to bo idiomatic, proved 
more intelligible to Laurettc than his pie- 
vious deelaratiouH, altliough aidetl bj all tlie 
eloquence of eyes. She, however, resedved 
to take farther advice on the occasion, and 
showed the epistle to Ned. 

“ What is thw writing here ? ” said lau- 
rette. What w ill it say ^ '* 

“It is a love-letter, Mrs. Stokes,” answered. 
Ned. 

“What does it'want?” questioned -Mrs. 
Stokes; “me to give a rendezvous at de stile?” 

“Yes,” rejoined Ned ; “you to go to the 
etil®.” . « 

“ De people is mad! ” exclaimed poor 
Laurette. “ Dere's your inasterre —" 
Master's jealous I ” cried Ned. 

“ And dis wicked man 1 ” * 

♦ He’s in love! 

“De people is fools!”«ex^aimed'poor 
• * * 


^ p^ple U m$A\ But X^l 
go to TO rtil^-^and you and Ildipe 
go And s9 itewae settled. 

mnd|p'rloek« jame, and the party wt off. 
And.abour live minutes past nine ^nny 
Sims meMAdam noar.the towing-path. 

“ Do yott«van<^onT wife, Master SCckssf* 
quoth the •Cromer “Are you looking for 
Gilbert ? 1 saw them both but now, one » 

little way on this tdde of the stile, tlte other 
a little Itoyond. They'll have met by this 
time.'* And without pausiii^ for an answef, 
on she went. 

Adam pursued bis walk with furious 
' strides, and paused as he came within sight 
»f the place, conbideriug in which "way he 
had best amiounoe his presence. Thp sup¬ 
posed lovers had not yet met; but in an 
instant Gilitcrt jumped over the stile, and 
caught hold of Laurette; and,in anot|iCr 
instant tho active Freuchwoiuau esa$ped 
from his amis, gave him a box on ths car 
tliai almo >t ujiset bim,« called to “ NMe ” 
and “Ncpc,” both wbich trusty adhevenis 
lay ill nmbush by the way side, and poureil 
forth such a flood of scolding in French and 
broken English, mingled with occasional 
iftilFs, the dog baiking and Ned laughing the 
whilst, that the disiomfitc^l gallant fairly 
took to his heels, and fled. In his way, 
liowover, he encountered Adam, w lui, without 
wasting a word upon the matter, took him 
u]) in one hand and flung bun into the 
Kennet. 

“ A ducking ’ill do birit no harm,” quoth 
Adam : “be can svnu like a fish— and if 1 
catch Nanny Smis, I^U give her a taste of 
cold water, toe,” added the flsherman, bug¬ 
ging Ids pretty w ifli, Viho was now sobbing 
on his bosom ; “ and deserve to b^ ducked 
myself for mistrusting of tiLee, like a land¬ 
lubber ; but if ever 1 sarve thee so again,” 
continued he,, straining her to his honest 
bosom—“if ever I sarve thee so again, may 
T have a round* dozen tlie next ramute, and 
be spliced to Nanny Sims into the bargun.” 
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It was nearly midnight, anff Martlia 
Guinnis began to think that John, her hus¬ 
band, who l)ad gone that morning to the 
races at D— was going to do whal^he very 


seldom did, namely, spend the night from 
homo. She had for some time felt extremely 
sleepy, and ever and anon her head nodded 
over tho large family Bible that lay open 
before her. She bad a mind to go ^ bM j 
but, as her room was not on the same side 
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of the l^oufio ^ the door, she wm Afraid elia 
might not hear John if be did eome home, 
and Jter son and the inaid had l>otUi>een long ' 
in bod. So flhe resolved to erait till half past 
twelve, but, before the half hour had expired, 
she was fast asleep ; and it wan one o’cloek 
when tho sound of her husband’s heavy stick 
np<»a‘^ door roused her with a start ftrom 
her nap. 

“ ! John, how late you ai-d,” said she, 

with a yawn, as eho oi)onod the door; “ wh>, 

I thought you Wore not coming at all! ” 

** And I’d llko not to have come at all 
cither,” said John, in a sharp, quick tone, 
that denoted dissatisfaction with himself or 
somebody else. 

“ Why, what *9 the matter i ” said Martha, 
taking the alarm ; ^ ou haven’t lieeu robbed, 

lhoi)e?” 

** Yes, I have,” relumed John. ** Dang 
it! ” added he, sttiking the table with Ins 
hst, “ that ever I should bo such an ass ! ” 

“ Why, what have you done ? You 
haven’t been losing your money, haveymi 

“ Yes 1 have,” answeied John, sulkily. 

“ There, now ! ” exclaimed Maitba , 
“didn’t 1 tell you sol Wasn’t J as sure as 

eggs are eggs, that if you went to D-y#u 

wouldn’t las able to keep from betting? and 
yon know very well, John, you are no more 
judge of n horse than I am.” 

“Aren't I ?” said John, in a tone of mi- 
tation. for this is an imiH*ncbiiient no man 
can endure with patience. 

“No, to be sure you ’re not,” replied tbo 
wife; “diln’tyou give ten pouudsfor Collier’s 
old mare, that had got the glanders, and 
wasn’t worth ten shillings ? ” 

“ It’s very lucky for you I did, I *m sure,” 
said John, slmrjdy, “foi it’s heljied you to 
something to fling in my teeth ever siuee.” 

“ Well, and isn’t it enough to make 03 ie,” 
answered Martlia; “to see a man such n 
fool, meddling with what he knows nothing 
a 1 >oat? And, i)Tay, how much have you 
, lost?” 

“ It isn’t so much what I *vc lost—thougli 
that’s bad enough, to bo sure—as the way 1 
lot-t it,” returned Ouiunis ; “dang it! tliat 
I should be such a Johnny Raw ! ” 

“Why, whose horse did you bet on?” 
asked Martha. 

“On the Duke’s colt,” jinswcn>d John. 

“Myl what a foul to bet on that young 
thing that ha<l never nm before! But it’s 
just like you. And which won V ” 

“Why, the colt won,” answered John, 
doggedly. 


“ The cbit won! how could you 

lose?” afdced Martha. 

“ I didn’t lose; I won the hei,** wpliAd 
John ; “but 1 was bit by a rbscAl'—one of 
them Lunuuii diaps—there Was thtee 01^ 
four of ’em there, with a parcel of fla«b noites 
in their pockets—” 

“What! you weren’t such a fed as to 
take one of their notes, wore you?” ex¬ 
claimed Martha. 

“Yes, X was,” returned Joliu; “and to 
give change for it t(»o. I knew fast enough 
the colt was to win — I heard it in the 
Duke’s stables us 1 went along — so when a 
swell looking chap came u]i and offered me 
two guineas to one against him, I was down 
upon it at once—* I >one !' say s X; but he was 
deeper than I was.” 

“And what did you give him?” asked 
Martha, her cheek Aushing with vexation. 

“ I’hree guineas,” said John; “and that 

-rag’s all I got for it; ” and so saying 

ho drew a very good-looking five pound note 
fioin his pocket, and threw it o\\ the table. 

’ “ Arc you sure it’s a ])ad oue ?” inquired 

Martha. “ It looks very good.” 

“Of course, I’m suio,” answered John. 
“Wasn’t I like to bo token up at Blake’s 
for offering it in payment ? Blake was 
away at tbe races, and the young man in 
tlie .sho]> didn’t know me ; and when he 
saw the note v^.is a bod oJte, he took me for 
a swindler, and whs as ncnv as possible 
sending for the constable ; only that luckily 
Bl.ikt’s sister came in and stopt biui.” 

“ J 3 ut how did lie know it was bad,” asked 
Martha, curiously examining the note, 

“ Because some of the same sort had been 
passed upon the course yesterday,” replied 
John ; “ainl Bloke had shown one to the lad 
to put him on bis guard.” 

“How unlucky ! ” wid Martha. 

“What?” said John, t.har])ly. 

“ Well, 1 ’in snie Blako could afford to 
lose it 1n‘ttcr than we could,” auswjgred 
Mnrtlia. 

“Fie, wornaiTl” saidJohn; “you wouldn’t 
have me pass bad money, would you 

“But if you hadn’t known it, nobody 
could have blamed you know.’’ 

“ I must pay for my own follyanswered 
John ; “ there’s no reason any body else 
should j)ay' for it that I know of.” 

“Three guineas!” said Martha, *‘Hnd 
two that youwon—tliere's live guineas gone 
tliTough your stupidity. Didn’t you try to 
And the follow that cheated you ? ” 

“To be suio I did. That’s what kept me 
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SO late. I went back to tlie course, and lier eye involuntarily glanced to where the 
searched for him in* every direction ; and Bible lay, on a small round table in the cor* 
then, when evening came, I went to all the i ner, she persuaded herself that slie wa# too 

inns and public-hau«»es in D-, but devil a busy just then to attend to the matter, aud 

bit could I see of him ! that tlie evening would be time enough. But 

How provoking ! ” exclaimed Martha, the day happened to be Saturday, aud as she 
still fingering the note. had a great deal to do, it was ten o’clock at 

** Put it in tlie fire ! put it in the Are 1 ’’ night before she had leisure to take her usual 
said John. “It*s the only place it’s At seat by the Aro-side. When she did so, 
fi>r! ” John was sitting half asleep on the oilier 

“X can’t think how any body could tell side of the health, 
it was bad,” observed Martha. “I’m suie “Come, old woman,” said he, lifting up 
I shouldn’t know it.” his head, “ give us a chaj^ter, and let’s go to 

“ Then you can’t Idamc me fur not know- bod !” for it had been a custom, ever smee 
ing it,” said John. they weie married, for Martha to i^ead a 

“That’s a different thing,” said Maitha. chapter, the last thing befoie they retiied. 
“ If Si man uill bet with peo}>le he knows So she rose and fetched the Bible ; aud, as 
nothing about on a race-course, he slioxild she turned over the leaves, she saw tlic note, 
look to what he takes from them. If this Her eye glanced up at Joiin ; but, weary 
wasn’t the last day of the races, you might, >\ith the fatigues of the day, and tlie late 
perhajis, have caught him to-inoriow.” hours of the preceding one, his eyelids were 

“But it is the last day,” rcjdied John, drooping, and his head lianging on his breast: 

lising and preparing to go to l>ed« so she turned on to the lessons of the day, 

“ Well,” .said Mailha, lising also, and and lifted up her voice and road, 
approaching the Aie, “ 1 can hardlj^ And in On that night, after her husband had re- 
niy heart to Inini what looks so ]ike a good tirc<l to bed, Martha withdrew Uie note from 
Ave pounds.” between the leaves of the Bible,and deposited 

“Put it in the Are !” said John, “and it where it was never likely to meet any eye 
let’s go to hed. It’s tw'o o’clock, and I but her own ; namely, in u)i anthpie silver 
must ha\ e my breakfast at seven, for 1 ’ve got tea-pot, wdiich had been left her by an aunt; 
to be at the Grange by eight, about the lia>and which had reposed, in unseen dignity, 
“Will Squiie Walter buy all the crop ?” at the bottom of an old biiieau, ever since it 
inijiiiiod Maillia. came into her possession; and, from that 

“I liujie lie wdll; he said us much yester- time, Martha Guinuis persuaded herself that 
day,” answered John, as he left the room, shefoigot the u<»te. It was true,indeed,that 
again bidding liis wife put the note in the site never delibeiately indulged herself with 
Are, and come to bed. leflections on the subject of its existence; 

The'door closed on the husband ; the wife but. for all that, she knew it was there ; aud, 
stood on the hearth, with the note in lier for a long time, she never went to the bureau 
liand : she looked at the fire, and she looked without recollecting it. There it was—a /elt^ 
at the note. Clearly, it was her duty to burn rather thvu an acknowledged resource, in 
it; but then, as she said, it did look so like case of emergency. Gradually, how ever, the 
a good Ave pounds, and the day might roiiie idea became less vivid, tlie emergency did 
that live pounds would be so useful to lier; not arise ; and, at Icn^li, it lived only in 
and really she did not see how anybody, her uiiawakencd memorj, sleeping till some 
unless their suspicions were on the alert, unexpected event, or association of ideas. 
Could possibly know' this to Jie a liad one ; sliould recal it. 

and, as these ideas fbuted through lier mind, Five yeare had elapsed, and John Guinnis 
she slowly smoothed out the note, and then waxed old and iiiArm; he had been a hard 
she folded it; and, Anally, she deposited it working man, and his age told upon him; 
T>etwcen the leaves of the Bible, whicli still and it now became a question between the 
lay open on the table ; resolving that there husband and wife, whether it would not be 
was no necessity for being ill a hurry about advisable to bring home their only son, 
it; and that it would be quite time enough William, to manage their little fann for them, 
to bum it on the following morning. But This darling of the mother’s heart, aud indeed 
the following momiug brought iA usual of the father’s too, had been sent away to 
occupations; and although, as she passed to learn his business elsewhere; because he was 
and fro in the ^sLcrcise of lier household cares, too w lid to be kept at home, where his mother 
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spoilt him, and hie father eould not manage 
him, lie had h^trajed no particular diepo- 
sitiqmi to vice; but ho was thoughtless, self* 
willed, and fond of pleaaitie ; and neo<Ied 
what is called a tight hand to keep him iu. 
So they sent him to a tolerably flourisliing 
farmer, of the name of Edmunds, whose 
rigour, with respect to his own childrni, was 
looked upon as exemplary ; and there he had 
been for three years, conforming pretty well 
to the rules set up by the head of the estab¬ 
lishment ; without however losing his char¬ 
acter for iiregularity. Alartha, who had 
unequivocally rcgri'tted his departure, and 
but slowly acquiesced in it, now'argued eagerly 
ill favour of his return. Jolm saiil, “ If I were 
but sure he M be steady,” and wished him to 
stay aw'ay a couple of jears Lmger; but 
Martha urged that ho was now two-aiid- 
twenty, and that besides their ow ii great need 
of him, it was not fair to leave their only boy, 
“ and such a fine young fellow as William 
too,^' to be tyiannucd over by Edmunds : 
if Edmunds w'as a tyrant to hisowui flesh and 
blood, what would ho be to theirs; besides, 
he M 1)0 falling in love with one of Edmaiids’s 
daughters, if he staid there much longer : 
and whilst it was quite certain Edmumlb 
would never consent to the match, it w'ould 
disa})])oiut their hopes of marrying him to 
his cousin Helen, w’ho had a nice little for¬ 
tune of five hundred ])Ounds ready for his 
acceptance; for Helen had liked William 
from her childhood. This last argument was 
decisive, and William was sent for. 

In spite of liis misgivings, John (hiinnis 
felt very happy to sec his son at home again, 
and felt very proud of him too; for he was, 
indeed, as Martlia said, a very fine joung 
fellow ; and cousin Ifelcu, who "was there to 
meet him, showed her heart in her? eyes, and 
flung blushing roses into licr fair j oung choeivs 
to welcome him. A close observer might 
have thought William less joyous than the 
rest of the paitj ; but he smiled gently, 
showing the finest set of teeth in tlie world, 
which fascinated Helen ; his mother was 
bewitched with the manly form, and daik 
curling whiskers, w hich nature had elaborated 
since she had last seen him; whilst the 
anxious John was delighted l>y the low voice 
and subdued demeanour, which he looked 
upon as indications of a thorough reform. 
He arrived on the Saturday evening; and, 
on Sunday morning, Helen leant upon his 
arm as she trod the accustomed path to 
church; blushing and smiling, and looking 
eagerly up in his £ac6^, as if the better to 


understand what he was saying ; but» In fact^ 
to driuk iu deep draughts of love frotoi his 
»ye«—not from his lips, for tlicy spoko 
syllable of love ; but his eyes were of that 
dangerous cjuality, tliat they could not look 
into a w^onian’s without melting into softness. 

William now took the management of the 
farm, at least the active duties of it, tinder 
his father; whilst John reserved to himself 
tlic iinandal department, and indulged his 
incrcuhing infirmities vrith a larger share of 
repose. Martha was proud and happy ; and 
Helen, who was encouraged by the old people 
to be much at the house, gicw daily more 
and moje in love ; whilst, gradually, the 
young man’s lips, as well as eyes, began to 
testify, that his heart w^as not insensible to 
her merits and affection. 

’J’Jius some mouths passed away without 
any remarkable occurrence, when one eve|i- 
ing, William asked his father to allow him 
to spend the next day from home. He said 
he liad a letter informing him, that some of 

the young Edmundses w^ere to he at N-, 

the county town, and that he wanted to go 
over and meet them. After a little demur 
at the lobS of time, the old man consented ; 
and, on the following morning, with the 
daw'ii of day, the young man started on foot. 
The distance he had to walk w*as about fifteen 
miles, but his mind was so engrossed, and he 
strode over the ground so unconsciously, that 
lie found Iiimself entering the suburbs of 

N-, befoie ho was aware that he had gone 

over half the space. Hut now% seeing where 
he was, he roused himself from his abstrac¬ 
tion, and htuking on right through tlic main 
street, and over a bridge that crossed a river 
at the other extremity of tJie town, he con¬ 
tinued his waj along the high road, until he 
reached a small public-house hy the way-side, 
into the })as*4age of which lie turned, whilst 
at the same moment, the <loor of the little 
parlour on the right was opened by a young 
girl, who, being suited at the window^ had 
seen liim pass. 

“FannyI Fanny!” exclaimed he, as he 
enteied; “ vvJiat could have induced you to 
do this?” 

“Oh, William!” ciicMl the giil, fliiigiug 
herself into his aims, “ what is to become of 
me ? ” 

“ Why, what’s the matter ?” ciied William. 

“ Oh,” said she* “ can’t you guesc ?” iftid 
as she spoke, poor Fanny hlusliod, and threw 
down her eyes. William guessed but too well. 

“Oh, Fanny!” exclaimed he, agaiui “wliat 
ib to he done t ” 
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“ Oh, T(r]jat indflfd t Oh, what indeed ?” Poor Fanny! had their jireyioua interview 
vrted the young girl, wringing her hands in loft a single hope in hiossoin, that cold em- 

drspair. V>rart> woTild liave blighted it. It waw too 

« Does your father know it ? ” asked he. evident the transient passion slie had eat- 

“ No,’^ replied slio; ** nobody knows it ; eitod had passed away, smd thei'e was no 

not even my sister.” homo in his heart for her—scarcely even 

** How, then, did you get away 1 What pity. She was a hnrden to him, and he 

will your father say to your leaving home V’ meant to shake her olF the moment he could; 

asked William, in a tone of alann. and yet, agonizing as was tlie alternative of 

**My father saw 1 was very ill,” leplied ace^epting his cold charity, she had no other, 
the girl, “ though ho little guessed the cau&e ; Thetv was not a friend in the world to whom 
and he gave me leave to come to my aunt’s she could apply in her emergency. Her 
for a month for change of air. And Heaven brotlier and aunt were as hard and inflexible 
knows I am ill, for I never slee]>; and though as her father, whilst her sister was as help- 
I am obliged to keep np throagh the day, I less aud dependent as herself, in the anguish 
cry all night.” of her heari she looked at the river, which, 

And w'hat do you moan to do?” asketl he. after leaving the city, could be distinguished 
“ What could J do hut come to you?” je- from the window of the attic she inhabited, 
plied she. ** Who can J look to for help hut flowing far over the country, thi'ough greeu 
yau?” meadows and smiling pastures, and she 

” But how can T help yon?” asked William, longed for the rest those waters of oblivion 
"I don’t know',” answered Fanny, in a oonld bring her. But Fanny was only seven- 
low, humble voice ; and casting dossil her teen, and her young soul shrank from the 
eyes—1 tliought—I thought you would do image of death ; besides, though she had 
something for me.” erred throagh love and o]>portanity, and 

William’s heart smote him fur the fpiLstion from the temptations to seek, w'herever she 
he had asked, lie was indeed bound to do could And them, that aifectioii and sympathy 
something fm* her : honour and feeling com- wliicli the harshness of her natural con- 
manded him 1o marry her—^but, alas! he no nexions denied her, she svas yet u pious and 
longer loved her, and he adored Helen; and Clod-belles ir.g child, and shu did nut dare 
tlio want of control over his iiu liuations. rashly to fling .issay Ihe life tliat had been 
which formed the great defes«t of his cliaiac- given her for she knew not what purpose, 
ter, and was the source of his errors, icndercd In the mean lime, with Iiea\y steps and 
the idea of marrying the one aud loshig the slow, the young man retraced his weary way. 
other utterly inatipimitable. There w’^as lie had anticipated nothing so had as tills in 
another thing, however, he was hound to do, the morning. Tie had gone unwillingly to 
and which admitted of no delay; and this was moot her, in consequence of a few Unes 
to provide a place of refuge and proper at- uigently requesting an interview; which in¬ 
tendance for tlu' unfortunate girl during the terview, he expected, was planned with a 
period that was approaching; so, aflecting > iew of inducing him to nian’yliei—a scheme 
to misunderstand her allusion, he answered, he was resolved to defeat. He was now a 
that he would endeavour to procun> a lodg- great deal more in love with Helen than he 
ing immediately; adding that, if licr fatlier hod ever hecn with Funny ; and on his union 
did not discover her absence from her aunt’s, with thu former every tiling smiled, whilst a 
possibly the whole thing might he managed, union with the latter, oven had he Jiked her, 
and ^ return homo again without having would have been surrounded by difiioulties. 
awakened any suspiciou of the truth. Fanny To be sure, the case might now be altered, 
sighed at this intimation, hut she was too I’lnbably, if old Fdinnnds discovered his 
humble and depressed in her own esteem to daughter’s situation, he would insist upon 
expostulate. So they weut out together; and the match. But this did nut make it a whit 
having found a lodging in an obacuro street the more agreeable — it was only an addi- 
of the suburbs, the owner of which engaged tlonal motive for endeavouring to conceal 
to recommend a nurse, tile young ^rl cslah- the misfortune, and get her home again un- 
lished herself in it without delay ; and Viil- suspected. But there was one fearful obstacle 
liam, with a cold embrace, took hi# leave, in the way of accomplishi'ng this feat suc- 
promising to send her some money on the cessfully, which was, that William had no 
following day, find to come over and see her money. He did not ^ow any thing of his 
whenever he could get away from home. father’s rii'cwnstances, for it was part of the 
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old man'i nysteffi, and not th« wiwsst part of 
it, to maintain his son in ig;norauce of his 
pecflniary afToizs, and to keep liim wil^ an 
empty purse. II 0 looked upon money as 
mischief in the hands of a young man, con¬ 
scious that it sometimes led to mischief in 
those of an old one, for at a fair or a 
race John was very apt to he guilty of a 
little imprudence. William felt therefore 
assured, that his father would not give luni 
enough of inunoy to ho of the leaict avail in his 
present dilemma, unless he were to confide 
to him tho use he intended to make of it. 
Then, pciha})S, he might, if he had it, for 
John Guinnis was a just man; hut thu very 
Consequence of this sense of justice would 
he, that he would immediately inform old 
Edmunds of what had faapj>en( d, and propose 
the only xeparation that could Iks oflered for 
the injury. Then, what if he made a con¬ 
fidant of his mothei, and besought her to aid 
him / It was possible that she would, if she 
had the means, since she doated on him to 
excess ; but the niistortune was, that she 
was a very hasty and passionate woman, 
governed by impulse and not liyieason, who, 
111 the fiist nioineuts of auger, always did 
exactly tho thing, whether right or wrong, 
whieh she would nut have done had sho 
taken time to consider. 1’hub he w as certain, 
that in the ebullition of her lage, she would 
bluit out the whole stoiy to Tlelcn and his 
father; and who could tell ^ pcrhajis even 
bcfoip bhe hotl tooled dovi n to the tempeiatuie 
of reflection, ac tually w lite to Edmunds him¬ 
self! "And then I should Jose Helen, and 
he obliged to marry Fanny, and i had lather 
be buried alive tlian marry her! ” w as tlie 
vehement exjiression of liis passionate love 
on the one side, and of his self-w^ll, and w< 
fear almost pabsionate hate on the other. 

It was late when he anived at home, and 
his father and mother liaving retired to bod, 
he sat down by the fiie to think over Ins 
plans; or at least to ti> to form bome. 
Martlia, with the thoughtful iiiothei’s love, 
had left some supper on tho table foi him ; 
hut although he had walked thiity milpb, 
and had taken nothing all day, hu. tlirohbing 
temples and Ids parched tongue made food 
unwelcome; hut he felt he bhould like to 
drink—diinfc — diink — not only till he had 
quenched his tliiist but his memoiy. He 
wanted beer—^wdne-—spirits—and theie was* 
only water on the table. This irritated him; 
for a man that is angry with himself is easily 
made angiy with inferior things ;** and he 
felt himscH ill used. Then evil thoughts 


crept in and gathered ^hemaellf^a aheut him. 
He wondeied wheie Ids father kept hie 
money; and he wished he had the ke/ef ihr 
cupboard, where he knew hie mothw k^pt 
her stores, for then at least be could have 
got bome liquor; and so he wavered from 
wickedness to weakness, and bock agaan. 
Suddenly a thought struck hiip. He re¬ 
membered that his mother had au old- 
fashioned, heavy rilver tea-put, whieh she 
had often threatened to sell; although the 
regard she ent<>rtaincd for it as an heir-loom 
had liitherto deterred her. It w as an article 
iicv er used, and that, therefore, w ould ttot he 
easily missed ; and if he could only contrive 
to get possession of it, it might help him to a 
few pounds for the present emergency ; and 
there was just a possibility of his being able 
to replace it, before its absence was discovered. 
But where was it ^ He looked at the cup¬ 
board, but that was a receplatle devoted to 
tea .iiid sugar, spirits, quince-jam, and other 
luxui lob: it was not likely to he there. Tlicn 
thoie was the old bim an, that stood at tho 
end of the pailour. ITie upper depart¬ 
ment of it formed a hook-c ase; below that 
was a desk ior waiting, with several small 
drawers; and below that again was a row of 
shelves enclosed by doors, where it was not 
unlikely to be. But how was ho to procure 
the key f It was probably hanging on his 
mothei’s buneh, and that she invariably 
earned up stairs with lu r when she went to 
bed. After some icflc etion, he resolved to go 
to her room, and try if he could find tJic 
kc‘ys. If his parents were asleep, he might 
ac’coinplibh Ins object without being dis- 
covcicd; and if thej were awake, he could 
easily invent au excuse for his visit. So he 
took off his slioes, and cieeping up stairs 
with his camlle, gently laid his hand upon 
the latch of the dour. It was the oonsdous- 
ncbs of his enand that unnerved him: for, 
apart from that, there was nothing in the 
simple ait of a son’s entering tho chuinber 
of luh parents,^ ven though it were long after 
midnight, that need have done so. 

“ William,” said Martha, wliose anxious 
oars had l»een listening for his retain; **is 
that you 

“ Yes, motlier,” answered ho; ** would yon 
hud me youi keys to get a glass of spirits? 
I feel rather ill.”' * 

“What’b Uie matter, my dear?” Mid 
Martha, anxiously, and making a movement 
to rise; “ I’ll get up and give you some- 
tluug 

“ Oh, no, no, don’t!” unswered William; 
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** it's merely from fasting too long. A glass 
of spirits vrill set me (^uite right, and tlien 1 
shall bo able to eat some suppe r.” 

^ 1 hope that’s all,” said Martha. ” llie 
keys are in my pocket here,” and drawing 
tile said pocket from under her pillow, she 
handed him the bunch, bidding him bring 
Uieiu back when he had taken what he 
wanted; and adding, that ho would find an 
open bottle in the left hand comer of the 
closet. The young man grasped the keys, 
and hastened out of Uie room. 

On a shelf in the lower compartment of 
tlic bureau, wrapt in a green baize hag, stood 
live tea>pot. He drew it from its covering; it 
was heavy, and, he thought, must bring a 
good deal of money; but as he was dread¬ 
fully afiaid tliat his mother’s anxiety miglit 
bring her down stairs to see how he was, he 
felt the necessity of de^^patch, and eagerly 
looked about for something that he might 
stuff into tlie hag to fill it out, so as to dis¬ 
guise the absence of its proper inmate, liut 
there being nothing he could safely appro¬ 
priate, he hastened to his owm room, where 
he procured some articles suitable to his pur¬ 
pose ; and having stuffed out the bag, and 
replaced it in its former portion, he locked 
the bureau, and ascended again with the keys 
to his mother; having first taken care to 
provide himself with the much desired bottle 
of liquor; and then, somewhat relieved, he 
sat down by the fire to repose his spirits and 
take a little refreshmeut. The grand diffi¬ 
culty that now remained w'as, liow to convey 
the tea-pot to Fanny, for he had no means 
of selling it where lie was. Ills only plan 
seemed to be, to forward It by the coach that 
passed through the ueighl>ourlng village, 
uiitiog at the same time to advertise her of 
its approach. So, having in some degree 
disposed of his embarrassment, he tried to 
turn his thoughts in a more pleasiug dii-cc- 
tion. He summoned the image of the fair, 
kind„^and gentle Helen, to aid him in banish¬ 
ing poor Fanny from bis mind ; but Helen 
seemed to shrink from the rivalry, and to 
elude his grasp. His imagination could no 
longer realize the prospects of bliss in which 
he had so freely indulged, riiico he had sliaken 
off the visionary chain tliat, on his first re¬ 
turn home, had bound him to Fanuy. He 
had fallen from his own respect, and he asked 
himself if he oQuld ever oficr a hand stained 
by dishonesty to one so innocent, gpiileless, 
and pure. He felt that the rose of their 
innocent love must dr^p and fade before the 
burning conscience and blushing cheeks of 


* 


guilt. He wished he had nut taken the tea¬ 
pot, and lie had liulf a mind to restore it and 
Confess all to IiIh mother; and had it*not 
been for the di-ead of being forced into a 
marriage with Fanny, he would have braved 
the rest, aud dune so, trusting to Helen's 
gentle heart to forgive liim. Hut that one 
fear withheld him; before it his liettergenius 
([nailed ; so, resolving to adhere to his plan, 
he UToto a few lines to Fanuy, saying that 
lie sent her what he hoped would lelieve her 
difficulties, aud promising to call and see her 

whenever he could get as far as N-. The 

letter he sent by the i>ost, and the parcel by 
the coach; and having thus, as he hoped, 
baffled fate, and eluded fortune, he endea¬ 
voured to forget Fanny and her troubles, and 
regain his previous cheerfulness and equa¬ 
nimity. 


rUA.l'TUR II. 

On the following evening the letter reached 
Fanny, aud in due time the tea-pot arrived 
at the coach office, where, in eomplinnee 
with William’s directlouH, she went to re¬ 
ceive it. 

As the lines announcing its approach had 
been cold and few, she hoped tliat the parcid 
would bring her something more consoling ; 
and, with a [(alpitating heail and trembling 
haud.s, she untied the papers, but no letter 
appeared. Perhaps there was one inside; 
aud, almost afraid to look, lest this last 
cliuncc should fail her too, she lifted the lid. 
There tras something at the bottom, though 
it did not look like a letter— she put in her 
hand and draw it out; it was a folded piece 
of dirty paj>pr; she opened it oud found it 
was a five pound note : so,between that and 
the tea-put^ all a])prchensiun of jwcuniary 
distreas was for tlie present removed. But 
although tills W'as a great relief, fur William 
liad not cuncculcd the difficulties he expected 
to encounter in supjdying her necessities, 
she was yet so grieved and wounded by liis 
coldness, that she could scarcely look upon 
tlie contents of the parcel with eyes of thank¬ 
fulness. She replaced Hie note where she 
; found it, and having hidden the tea-pot lest 
the sight of so massive a piece of plate might 
awaken the curiosity or cupidity of her 
hostess, she thi'ew herself on her bed, and 
.ivept through a great part of the night. 

After a few hours of disturbed and uneasy 
bleep, she awoke in the morning to the recol¬ 
lection that she had no time to lose in 
making provision for the approaching event ; 
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60 , h 9 vi 4 g taken a cup of tea^.ehe set out on. 
her expedition. IjTot knowing very well how 
to dispose of the plate, she was at first about, 
to leave it behind and make use of the note; 
tmt it occurred to her on reflection, that, as 
she hod nobody near her she could intrust 
with tlie tea-pot, she had better sell it herself 
whilst she was able to move about, and 
reserve the note, which would be equally 
available under any circumstances. 

The first thing she needed was some baby- 
linen ; and, having selected what she wanted 
at a shop recommended by her hostess, she 
blushingly drew the tea-pot from under her 
shawl, and begged to know what they would 
give her for it. 

We can't give you any thing,’' replied 
the shopworaaii; ‘'you must go to the silvcr- 
smith’s if you want to dispose of that. You 
must have it weighed, and then he’ll tell 
you what it’s worth.” 

“Is there a silversmith near here ?” asked 
Fanny. 

“In the next street,” replied the woman. 
“ It’s the third door oil the right, his name 
is Chapman ; ” so Fanny quitted the shop 
to seek the silversmith’s, leaving, as Sir 
Peter Teazle says, “ her character behind 
her,” an ovemght of which the Baby-linen- 
warehouse-lady did not fail to take due 
advantage. 

If the deqiest humility and most HCiisitlve 
shyness could have comincndod forbearance, 
Fanny might have walked not only through 

the town of N-hut through all England 

and Ireland to hoot, ns secure and unques¬ 
tioned as did tin? fair lady with the white 
cross, immortalized in the song ; hut, so far 
from these qualities availing her in the pre*- 
sent instance, the more she hliished and looked 
abashed, the more confident did tUc above- 
mentioned lady feel that she was “ no better 
than she should be. Besides, it was quite 
evident that she did not know what she 
wanted, and was as unacquainted with the 
requirements of babies as if she had lieeii a 
. baby herself. Then) was something very 
suspicious, too, about the tea-pot; and the 
chances were, that she was a lady’s maid, or 
something of that sort, and had stolon it 
from her mistress. ITowever, it would he 
Mr. Chapman's affair to look after that.” 
And indeed Mr. Chapman was not without 
his suspicions either. There was certainly 
nothiug very strange in soiling an old piece 
of plate; but Fanny's blushes and downcast 
eyes, and dread of being seen by any body 
that might recognise her, were not unnoticed 


by tlie old who Jopked jet hk 

spectacles, whilst he wAb the ^Iver, 

with considerable curiosity^. Iwe was evi¬ 
dently full of sorrow, and care, and an;^ipty; 
and this, combined with her extrema youth, ^ 
and a countenance which, if not regularly 
pretty, was extremely interesting, somewhat 
touched the silversmith’s heart, in spite of 
his susjMcions. He made some I'emarks upon 
the tea-pot, saying, that doubtless, from its 
antiquity, those to whom it belonged must 
have set great value upon it; but Fanny 
said it had only been given to her the day 
before, and she knew ntdhing of those it 
belonged to. Whereupon Mr. Chapman 
made up his mind that she was not the 
thief, but probably the unconscious receiver 
of stolen goods ; and he voIunteere<l some 
hints, and a little advice as to the necessity 
of caution, and knowing where things came 
from. But Funny, who knew nothing of 
such matters, and had not the least suspicion 
that William had come dishonestly by what 
he sent her, did not comprehend his insinua¬ 
tions ; and, having received her money, she 
' biide him good morning, and forthwith re¬ 
turned to the linen warehouse, to discharge 
her debt and carry away her purchases. 

There had, indeed, been no time to lose — 
throe days afterwards poor Fanny was a 
mother. Sad was her heart, and bitter were 
the tears she dropt upon the innocent face of 
her infant, as it lay upon a pillow beside her. 

“ Dear heart! jwtty cretiir ! ” said the 
nurse, “ where l>o its father ? Surefy he 'II 
be coming to see it soon ! ” 

“Alas ! when ? ” thouglit Fanny, for there 
were no more letters nor any tidings of liim 
whatever, and Fanny saw clearly that slie 
was deserted. So she did not even write to 
tell him of the birth of liis child—what cared 
he ? But her grief and anxiety retarded her 
recovery, and time was pressing for her return 
home, ere she was well able to move. But 
she dragged herself from her bed, for there 
was a matter to settle before she could Iftave 

N- that waj3 very near her heart, and 

that was, to find^some on© to take care of 
licr baby. Two or three women had oflered 
their services, and, after visiting them all, 
she selected the one she thought least objec¬ 
tionable, and agreed witfi her, for a few 
shillings a-week, to take chaise of the child 
till she could reclaJhi it; for Fanny, with , 
her youth and inexperience, had built a little 
castle in the Hit about reclaiming it, i^ch 
was not very likely to be refkli;i^« Her 
father was subject to periodical fits of Indis- 
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pocdtion, at wbirh times Faiiny*B Miviees The tea-pot had brought her so much 
were iu great request and asHmation. No money) that it had eufficed for all the 
one knew eo well how to muue him, or waa eupenees of her confinement, with enough 
HO handy about hie hedidde; and, through * remaining for her journey home ; so** that 
the softening of his heart towards her on she had her fire pounds unbroken to devote 
these occasions, she had obtuned many little to the maintenance of her child. *‘Pray 
indulgences, that it would have been hopeless take care of my baby, and be kind to it,** 
to ask for under other circumstances. It said she to the woman, giving her the note; 
was by this means she had accomplished the ** that will last yon till 1 can come back, 
supposed visit to her aunt; and by the same and then you slisll have some more if 1 find 
elic hoped, or at least formed a project of him well.” Surprised at sudi a liberal 
attempting—for we can scarcely say hoped — mode of dealing, the nurse spared no assn- 
to induce her father to ^ve her a littlo ranees; concluding in her secret soul that 
money, and allow her to depart from his Fanny mUHt certainly Iw some great lady 
doors for ever. To live at home, when once in disguise. Unwillingly the young mother 
her shame was discovered, she well knew tore herself away, and on the following 
was impossible,—her father woqld not per- cveniiig site ivachod home; where it was 
init it. Ilis very first movement, indeed, universally agreed that her journey had done 
she was aware, would he to turn her out of her no good—for that she looked worse than 
doors; and, even were he disposed to let her she had done Infore she went aw’a}'. 
rciaain, she understood too well the sort of In order that she might not remain in utter 
life she might expect, t<> think of it as a ignorance of her child's healtli, during her 
])racticable expedient. The only diilcrenee, absence from him, Fanny had given the 
therefore, between the success and failure of woman, who lind the charge of it, diivctions 
her project, consisted in the pecuniary part to send her a line occasionally by the post, 
of the transaction; and this single point she addressed to F. K. jiost office, Wcatherby, 
hoped to giun by a dexterous use of her to l>e left till called forand she had been 
temporary favour, in the course of liis next at home three months, and had already re¬ 
attack. It is true, there was a third oiler- ceived two or three such despatches, assuring 
native, which w'as keeiiing the whole thing her of her boy's w'olfare, an<l iuspirmg her 
secret; but, (not to mention that the success with an earuc'.t desire to obtain lier liberty 
of this was very uncertain, her absence from aud tly to him ; when, one day, ns she was 
her aunt’s during the period of her pretended inquiring at the window of the little post- 
visit there, being liable to be discovered by office, if there were a letter for F. I<i. she re- 
a thousand accidents,) her mind recoiled marked a man, who, with his eye fixed upon 
from the deception. Fanny had erred from her, seemed to be attentively listening to what 
too much loving, but she w<as essentially ti*ac, ..be said. When the post-mistress luuided 
honest, and virtuous ; and she could not her a letter, ho drew so near as to look over 
endure the idea of living a constant life of her shoulder at the address, which, by a sud- 
Impostnre; the difficulty of which would den and involuntaiy movement, sbe songht 
be increased by the unremitting attentions of to conceal 1 when slio turned away and 
a young fanner of the neighbourhood, who proceeded liomewanl, she perceived, to her 
was her devoted suitor. When to these great alarm, that lie followed her. 
motives was added the tender feeling of Under any circumstances, a proceeding of 
matemit}' that had sprung up in her heart, this sort would be annoying; but, in poor 
itiiTeasy to conceive that all her hopes were Fanny’s critical positiun, with her feiuAil 
centered in the jiroject of spending her Jifo secret on her soul, it was terrific. What lus . 
away firom home; hut wit^ut a little money object was she could not imagine; hut it was 
this was impracticable, nhe thought that quite clear that he was not acting without 
she should he able to make a living by her design, and that that design, whatever it 
neetlle, for she had a natural turn for that might be, was connected witli her. On site 
sort of thing, and was farther initiated into wont, through lane and through field, with 
the mysteries of dressmaking than might her letter in her pocket; for, eagerly as she 
have been supposed ; bift it would be impos- desired to read it, she had not dai'ed to do so 
able for her to estabEsh herself in a respect- with the stranger’s eye upon her ; — on she 
able lodging witbouAher father’s oEistonec; went, witli her cheeks flushed and her heart 
and to obtain this .was now the only aim beating, and not knowing whether to go 
and hope that sappeiipted her. | straight home, at the risk of the man follow- 
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ing' her thither; or, whether to turn off to¬ 
wards a neighbour’s house, for the chance of 
shaking him off, ‘*But no,” thought Eanny; 
“whWuould be the use of tluit? If it is 
somebody who has found out about William 
and my baby, and that he is come to tell my 
father, ho will easily find where I live, 
whether I go liome or not; so I may as well 
meet my fate at first as at last, and go at once.” 

Tlie house, with a garden round it, stood 
in a field ; and, as slu passed through this 
field, sho ohserred that the stranger turned 
aside from the path, and addiessed some 
words to a man who was carting turnips. 
The man lifted up his ]u‘ad, paused in his 
work, evidently hiokod after her, and ap¬ 
peared to answer the question. ’I'lu u theic 
BOeraed to be further inquiries : the farm 
servant pointed to the house, and the stranger 
nodded his bead significantly. ]<'anny’b 
heart sank within her : her knees trembled, 
her step faltered, her hand shook so mmh, 
that sho could not turn the handle of the 
dcKir. The man quitted the lahoumr, and 
pursued thu path to the house. She tried 
again to open the door, that she might get in 
and escape to her bedroom. Saddcul;^ sumo 
one, from the inside, turned the handle 
hastily, and fiung it wnde ; and the shook, 
combined with her previous agitation, ovei- 
Gomiug her wholly, licr limbs tailed lier, and 
she fell forwaids into the passage. 

“Fanny! b’annyl wliat’s the matter/” 
cried her father, for it was he j and, although 
lie was a very austere and arbitrniy man, ho 
lifted her with great tenderness from the 
ground, and carried j|ier into the jinrlom ; loi 
h’anny was his favourite daughter, and Ins 
tender nurse in sickness ; and he was leally 
fonder of her than he himself w as awani of, 
and much more so than she snsjKvted. She 
was laid on a sofa, lier sister and the maid smn- 
monod to attend her; and, as she a})pcirid 
to he quite insensilde, tliey hml irconise to 
cold water and hartshorn, to roslote her. 

In the meantime, however, the stiangei 
had readied tlic bouse ; and, as he was knot k- 
ing with a large stick he held in Ills hand 
against the door, Mr. Edmunds again went 
out to inquire what he wanted; foi it was 
the liaving observed liim fiom tho window 
that had brought him so suddenly to the door 
in the first Instance. 

“ What is your business /” said be to the 
stranger; “ do you want any body liere ?” 

“My business is wdfh tliat ’ere yoiuig ’onian 
as is just gone in,” replied the man, “ Be 
you Master Edmunds?” 


“ Hfy name is Edmunds,” replied the fitnuor 
coldly; for, being of 1 ^ haujOl^y temper, he 
was not very well pleased at the maa*e 
address ; “ what do you want with my 
I daughter?” 

“ W’hy, it’s rather an unpleasant sort of a 
! businoss,” replied the man; “ and perhaps 
! you’d better let mo steji in a bit, while we 
j talk it over. May lie you’ve heard of me— 
my name’s Joe Smith — I’m a ronstable at 

I ^ 

“ A constablu at N——!” exclaimed Mr. 
Eihnunds, looking at him with considerahle 
indignation ; “ you must be under some mis¬ 
take ; jou con have nothing to say to my 
daughter I ” 

“ Hold a bit,” answered the man; “maj 
be she’s nut to blame ; but 1 am sent here 
after her, to tuid ont where slie got a five 
pound note that she poid away to a woman 
in hi-about thiee mouths since.” 

“Ill N-three months binee I” exelainieci 

Mr. Edmunds; “ray daughter Funny w'as 
never thoro in her Iile.” 

“Then rveb»‘eu very much misinfoTmed,” 

• replied iSinith. “ Wheie was bile at the tiiiie 
I speak of / was sho here ? ” 

“ Pci haps she was not here,” topUod Mr. 
Edmunds ; “ but she was certainly not there. 
1 tell jou, slic WHS never theie in lier life,” 

“You had bel ter let me walk in,” returned 
Smith, who seemed to have no disposition to 
be uncivil; “mayhap I know itioro about 
that than j 011 do; young folks liave their 
scciets, you know, sir ; and the old ’uns are 
not alw’aya let into ’em. Wow, may I bo so 
bohl .IS to ax if the j oung ’oinan is married?” 

“ No, slu^ is not married,” replied the father, 
preceding tho man into a small room appro- 
jniatcd to his own use; and, beginning to 
feel somewhat uncoinfoi table, as the reeol- 
JeetioTi of Fanny’s evident (Icpresbiuu, wan 
cheeks and knted form, jircsonted themselves 
to Ins mind. “Why do jon ask such a 
question ?” 

“ Why, liccause, sir, I hoiie bho is marsied ; 
for, Huic cuonghj if she isn’t, slio ought to bo.” 

“ What doyon mean ? Explainyoiirselfl” 
nturned Mr. Edmunds, angrily. “Depend 
upon it, here’s some miiiake, and you have 
come to a wroug house.” 

** No. sir, no such tiling,” answ ered Smith; 
“that’ere young ’onian as came into your 
house just now,—know it’s the same from 
tho descriiition on her that I’ve got in my 
pocket-book—besides didn’t I see lifiJr get a 
letter from the post-ofiice this morning, 
diieeted to ‘ F. E. to he loft till called for?* 
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she’s got if about her now; that is, if she 
ha’n’t disposed of it* since she came in, for 
she never a2>^ned it whilst I had my eye upon 
her:—1 say, sir, that ’ere young ’oxoan was 
at N—— last October, a-lodging at one Mrs. 
Gates’s, in Thomas Street, where she had a 
baby-” 

“ Stay! ** cried Edmunds, suddenly airest- 
ing the flow (»f bis discourse, and rushing 
out of the room, for the confident assertions 
of the man, together w'ith certain peculiarities 
in Fanny’s late demeanoitr, wliirh had never 
struck him Iwfore in the same light, •wore 
iK'ginning to suggest the possibility that the 
tale was too true—“ I’ll fetch my daughter! ” 

Pale, and just restored to eonseiousness, 
Fanny still lay stretched ujwm the sofa; and 
as her father hastily entered the room, she 
lifted her eyes to his fnee, and read her fate. 

“Fanny,” said he, sternly, “give me the 
lefter you iweived just now at the post- 
t»fliee; ” and the trembling hand withdrew 
it from her pocket, and delivered her con¬ 
demnation to her judge. He glanced his eye 
over it, and then bade her follow him ; but, 
when she attempted to rise, lier knees bent 
under her, and she would have fallen, had 
not her sister sujjported her. 

“Fanny can’t walk, father,” said the 
latter. 

“ Yes I can,” feeblj whispered Fanny. 
“ Jjcad me, Li*^ ; Jet me get it over, and 
die! ” And, by the aid of Lizzy and the 
maid, she ww eonduetod to the next a])art- 
incnt, and placed in a cJinir. The two girls 
then left the room. 

“ Don’t ho frightened, Hiss,” said the man, 
mistaking the cause of her agitation; “may ho 
you’re no ways to hlame in the husiness; 
and if you ’re not, there's no cause for fear 
whatsomevei. The law only punishes tlieni 
as deserv'es it.” 

The allusion to the law surprised l''imny, 
and for the first time slic raised her eyes 
to the face of the stranger. It w'as a 
rude, gf/bd-natnred, honest countenance, that 
slie saw clearly Iwspoke no.eumity to her. 
It could not tlien he William’s father, as slie 
Itad at first concluded. Wlio, then, could he 
1)0 ? and what had she to do witli the law ? 
These things riie thought, hut she said no¬ 
thing, for her father’s angry brow was l)eforo 
her. ' 

“The law,” oontinuMl Joe Smith, “pre¬ 
sumes cvciy man to he innocent till he is 
proved guilty ; and far be it from me to sup¬ 
pose a young ’oman like you would'have 
any thing to do with a buriness like this 


here, if you could helj) it. I dare to soy, when 
you gave it to Mrs. JiOng, you didn’t know 
what a had ’un it was 1 ” Hero Fanny, who 
had forgotten all about the note, and was tnink- 
ing only of her child, again raised her eyes. 

It ’fa an occidentjf” continued Sniitli, “ that 
might happen to any of us!” This was 
still more* ine\j)licahle. 

“ .^])cak, girl! ” said Edmunds, ‘‘ where 
did you get the note ? and did you know it 
was a bud one when you ])a8scd it 1 ” 

“ What note ? ” in<iuired Fannj. 

“ That ’ere five pound note as you gived 
to Mrs. Lang wdien 3011 took the ))ah3' to 
lier,” responded Smith. 

“A had one! ” said Fann3', with the blood 
rushing to her checks, only to leav'e them 
again paler than before. 

“ Ay, it was a flasli note,” replied Smith, 
“and you must tell me who 3011 got it 
from.” 

“ 1 don’t recoiled,” faltered out Fann}’. 

“ That is false,” said her Lither, sternly ; 
“30U must know very well where you get 
it. You had no such thing when you went 
from hen*. Who gav c it 3 ou ? ” 

Fanny was silent, fur she was alrcad3’ 
ashamed of the cowardly suhttrfnge of «'>t 
reroUertiHff —too well she rememheied. 

“We’ve tr.vced it to 3'oii,” coiitimied 
Smith; “and if 3*00 can’t tell where yon 
got it fisnn, the crime ’ill rest with you, and 
you’ll be had up for it.” 

“ And he taken to jail, tried, and trans¬ 
ported,” added her fiither, dril3'. 

Fanny buried her face in her haudken hief, 
and wept, hut spoke not. 

“S]>eak!” cric<l he, striking the table 
vehement^ with his fist. “ ] command 3 ou 
to spe.ik.” 

Another hinst of tears and the breast 
heaved violently ; hut still no won!. 

“Haven’t you disgraced us enough by 
3'our conduct? ” aaiil tlie father. “ Will you 
bring ud to more shame t will 3'ou let the 
neighbours se< you drageed from the house 
a prisoner ? ” 

“I cannot — cannot tell,” sobbed out 
Fann3'. 

“Jf you don’t. I’ll leave 3’on to 3'our 
fate! ” cried Edmunds. “ I ’ll not stretch 
out a finger to save 3’ou! ” 

“She will tell, she will tell, sir,” interposed 
.Toe Smith, who was extremely soft-hearted 
for a constable. “ Do, Miss, do tell w'ho you 
got tlie note from, and I won’t give you no 
more trouble about the husiness,” 

“ I can’t—I can’t!” sobbed Fanny, again. 
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** I dare say it was frcwn li*r sweethoart^ 
sir,*’ bugjSfested Joe. 

“ l^anny!” said tlie father, “am X to stand' 
here, entreating you to save yourself and me, 
and your whole family, from infamy, and 
you refuse to si)eak?” 

** Do, Miss,—do bpcak I ” said Joe. 

Fanny shook her head. 

“Am I to understand, then,” taid !Mr. 
Edmunds, “ that in order to screen the 
scoundrel that has seduced you, you intend 
to accompany this man to the city, and 
allow yourself to he carried to jaiH” 

“ Oh, lot mo die! let mo die! ” cried 
Fanny, falling on her knees, and cla^piiur 
lier hands in anguislt. Let me die ; liut 1 
cannot — caimot tell! ” 

“ Die, then! ” exclaimed her father, in a 
passion, rushing out of the room, and hiddiug 
the constable do liis duty. 

When left alone 'with her, Joe Smith, who 
was really affected, used every argument he 
could tliiiik of to persuade her to leieal tho 
becret, hut without biiccesb. Her resolution 
was iinmovahle; and so continued when 
bhe was examined before a magistrate ; and 
the conse<][uencc of her inflexibility w'os, that 
she was committed to jail to take her trial 
at tlie assues, unless she could he induced, 
ill the interim, to give tho information that 
was required of her. 


CHAPTUB irt. 

WiiLN William had despatched the letter 
and tea-pot to Fanny, he tlid his utmost to 
banish the whole afiair fi'uui his mind. As 
it gave him inflnite pain to witness her dis- 
tiess, he rebolved not to witness it; and as, 
when he was in her company, his conbcience 
reproaelied liiin bitterly for not treftting her 
with more consideration, and offering hei* the 
only reparation in hib power, ho determined 
to avoid tho inconveuionce by keexiing out of 
tier way. But, as he found this jiwaess of 
dismisbiug intrusive thoughts ratlicr arduous, 
and indeed not always practicable, ho had 
recourse to Helen to help him to fight the 
battle. .Seeing that she loved him, and know¬ 
ing that die was destined for him, he had 
loved her with a calm and assured affection, 
his pabsion meeting with none of those chocks 
or obstacles which are apt to occasion an 
overflow. But, from the natural contradic¬ 
tion of human nature—>man’s nature espe- 
clf^lly — poor Fanny’s humble hopes and 
melancholy claims, all unacknowledged as 
they were, gave a spur to the even tenor of 
Vot. I, 


the coui'tsliip. He discovered that tts loved 
Helen more intensely thou he badbeenawam 
of; and lie found no remedy so entirely 
specific for the pain of thinking of Fanny, oe 
making love to her rival; whilst Helen, little 
guessing the cause of the sudden accession of 
attachment, too gladly lent her aid to tho 
cuio. Martlia was delighted, and John no 
less; they really loved Helen as their own 
child. And her five hundred poimds fonned a 
very important addition to her general merits. 
To all appearance, never was there a case in 
which the course of true love seemed less 
likely to he disturbed by those accidenfs to 
which it is proverbially subject; and the 
most experienced gambler would not have 
hesitateil to stake tho odds, not only that tlie 
match would come off in due time without 
let or hinderanee, hut tliat the lumeyinoon 
would he as sweet and as blight a moon as 
ever shone u}>on two young hearts. 

In spite, however, of tho general suoitss 
of William’s efforts to forget Fanny and her 
teaiful face, yet, as time advanced, ho could 
nut helji sometimes wondering that she did 
hot write to communicate tlie issue of her 
confinement. It must lie all over, and she 
must have returned home ; unless, indeed, 
she were ill, or — and tho idea would some¬ 
times obtrude itself—dead. If tlie former, 
whnt would her family think of her absence I 
surely it would lead to inquiry and search ; 
and tlicn, wdiat discoveries might he made! 
If the latter, it would certainly he a great 
care and uneasiness off his mind ; Imt lunv 
perjdexod her friends would be at her disap- 
po.arauve! However, the pcojilo at the 
lodging house knew notlung of him; and he 
did not think Uiere was any fear of tlieir 
being able to trace liim, if they tried. Be¬ 
tween these two hj'potliesos his doubts aud 
feais fluctuated, for tho poHribility of her 
having resolution to suffer and he silent, his 
mind could scaicel^ admit. But time crept 
on, and there wero no tidings of l»r, sind 
probably never would ho anj'. She had 
returned homo, or she was dead; and in 
either case it was not likely ho would be 
Iroubled more on the subject; and so the 
oblivion, at first so courted aud so coy, 
flooded his memory, and washed out iioor 
Fanny’s name and image from its tablets. 

Ab for Helen, she bad a fine intellect and 
an admirable character; but she was in love, 
aud bhe did not set, or, if she saw, she 'would 
not allow' lierself to acknowledge^ tJie ii^fiari- 
ority of her lover to herself in both Mspecto. 
He was very handsome, with nioet siugolarly 
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danjiferotis eyes; and mannen, demeanour, 
and mivematiou, were much more polished 
and jdeasing:, than was commonly tiie case 
with young men in his condition. He was 
fond of women; and, young as he was, in¬ 
stinctively possessed the art of making him¬ 
self agreeable to them; so that he tdione fortli 
the Adonis of the hamlet tliat was happy 
enough to call him its own; and there was 
scarcely a young maid in it, who would not 
have been glad to change places with Helen 
Glover. 

And now William began to press for what 
is called auearlif day; he wanted to l)e mar¬ 
ried, and Ids fatlier and motlior, after some 
representations about his youth, yielded to 
his wislies. Martha iirst gave way, and 
then won over John, by iteration of the old 
proverb on the dangers of delay. So tlie day 
was Axed, and great preparations set on foot 
for celebration and festivity. Tlio wedding 
was to take place at the village church ; and 
then, in corapHauce with the wishes of Helen, 
the young couple were to sjiend a few da^ h 
at Jt — —. This latter part of the arrange¬ 
ment was not altogether satisfactory to 
William. That was a place lie would haie 
preferred avoiding—^it was connected with 
disagreeable recollections; and even when he 
had been over for a day, to purchase a few 
articles of dress and furniture for the a]t- 
proaching occasion, he had felt very uncom¬ 
fortable, and had slunk tliruugh the stivets 
with the awkward coiisciousness, that he 
deserved the contempt and execration of 
every body he met, fur his heartless and 
uufeeling conduct; and that it was not im- 
possiblelieraight somewhere come intocoiitact 
with Mrs. Gates, who, for what he knew, 
might think proper to tell him so. Certainly, 
this was not very proliable ; but conscience 
is an ill calculator of probabilities. I le had 
remained in town till ei'ening, expressly for tlie 
purpose of walking tlirough Thomas Straet 
when i# was dusk, and taking a look at the 
house where he liad left the unfortunate 
Fanny. There, under the doak of night, he 
stood upon the opposite pavement, and sui'-^ 
veyed the walls, and cxaniiued the windows 
of the room she had inhabited ; and, if the 
bricks could have answered him, he might 
have learnt something of her fate: but he 
did not dare to approac^the door, nor to make 
any inquiries; and h0 quitted the city, as 
ignorant of what had happ^rad to her, as he 
entered it. However, he had no redtonablo 
^cuse to op^vose to lleien*s wishes, who, hav¬ 
ing a much loved sister married to a Mr. 
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Davis, and settled there, was bent upon the 
plan ; so he acceded to it, and the sister was 
• advertised of their intentions, and preyiaxed 
to receive them. 

In the meantime, Martlia was very busy 
at home, preparing for tlio wedding. Store 
of good things was laid in ; the fumitaro 
was rubbed, and scrubbed, and polished ; all 
the best tilings were dragged from their re¬ 
pose to Agure in the pageant, and, amongst 
other treasures, Martha l>ethougbt hci-self of 
her old family tea-pot. That, too, she resolved 
should play its part in tlie ivpresontution ; 
and, as it might require a good deal of bnisli- 
ing up, she opened the bureau to take it out; 
but, great w'as her astonishment, when slie 
laid her hand on Uie baize cover, to feci it 
yield beneatli her Angers ; and still more was 
she amazed at it<t liglitness, when she at¬ 
tempted to lift it. It actually ilropt from 
her hand—silently it toneheJ the hoard—it 
was clear iliere was no metal there! Ilurn- 
ing with indignation, and with vows of ven¬ 
geance against the thief, she tom open the 
bag—but what did she see ? an old shirt and 
waisti'oat of her son’s; and, as they met her 
eyes, the truth flashed upon her —IVilUam 
loas the thief. 

The Arst niorcuient of Martha’s mimi, 
upon tills niO'it unexjtected disuuveiy, was to 
auger; and hei Arst feeling was of the wrong 
done to herself, and tlie imposition that had 
been })ractised upon her. ’J'o this succeeded 
a certain degree of dismay tliat her w'ell-he- 
loved son should have been guilty of such an 
act; but tliis sentiment w as not so stmng ui 
engrossing as it w uuld have been in u more 
entirely upright mind. Then came tli<' 
anticipation of wliat would bo his father’s 
feelings on the occasion—his giief, his anger, 
liis indijmiition: for John Guinuis uas a 
thoroughly coiiscienlious man, and went 
commonly by tlie name of hmest John. A nd 
Helen—what would she say and dof Might 
not such a disclosure put an end to the 
match ? Who could blame her if slio refused. 
to fulAl her engagement with a man she 
could not respect, aud in whose principles 
she could place no conAdeuce ? This idea so 
terriAed Martha that it absolutely quelled 
her ])assiou; and she resolved to keep tlie 
secret both from Uie fatlier and the bride, and 
only to acquaint William with tlic discovery 
idle had made ; and this she did, reproacdiing 
him vehemently with his dishonesty, and the 
artiAce by which he had concealed it. But 
William was not much in awe of bis mother’s 
principles; and all A*ar of Fanny’s aflair 
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being detected having now 8ubidded> lio en¬ 
countered her reproofs witll considcrahio 
philf BOphy j inmod t^e thing off with a jebt^ 
jiromisiug to bo a good boy for ti»e future, 
and never to do any thing bo naughty 
again. 

“Yon know T shall be steady when I am 
maiiied, mother; iMsides 1 hIkiU not be with¬ 
out a shilling in my pooki t, ns J used to be. 
If niy father had not kept me so <JiotI of 
money, I shouldn't have been obliged co make 
fieo Avith your tea-pot.” 

“ And, jtray, wliot did you want the money 
for inquired Martha; “for 1 am mie that 
tea-pot niuHt have brought a gi eat deal.” 

“ it was of considenihle uae to me, 1 assure 
you; and saved me from a gieat deal ot 
distress.” . 

“DistressI” echoed Martha; ** uhat dis¬ 
tress could 3 oil l)c in ? I hope, William, j on 
haven’t been gaming!” 

“Supjiose 1 did l»et a little the iliiy I was 
at tbo laeoh,” aiisweied Willidiii, willing to 
confess to what he had not done, in order to 
avoid the suspicion of what lie had: “you 
know it’s no more than my father did before ' 
me. I’ve often hoai<l you repioacli liiiu with 
hib lose of tadting, mother.” 

“O, William!”e's.clanncd Maltha, turning 
suddenly jialo as the rccolhctiuii stoic over 
her, “what did jou do with tlie note/” 

“ Note ! what note >'* asked William. 

“ Tlie note tJiat w'as in tlio tea-pot,” re 
X>lied Maltha. 

“ I saw no not® — I never opened the tea¬ 
pot that T rt'oolleel,” said William. “ What 
note was in it 

“ A bad hve jioiind note that your father 
took at the races some tune ago,” answered 
Martha. “ 1 ought to have bumcjJ it, but 1 
ilidu’t; and, now I think of it, I am suie it 
w.is in tlK‘ tea-])ot.” 

“J luver saw it,” answered William, “and 
^ is very lucky 1 did not; for if T hail at- 
teinjiled to pass it, which I probably sliould, 

I might have been taken uji and found my¬ 
self in jail.” 

“ (i-od be praised you did not find it!” said 
Martha. “But whoever you sold the tea¬ 
pot to must have found it, Wlio was it t” 

“ The truth is,” replied William, “1 did 
not bell the tea-i>ot inyself, 1 gave it to a 
person T owed boiue money to; and I suppose 
they sold it — at least, 1 never heard any 
more about it.” 

This fright about the note, together with 
the self-reproach it occasioned her, and her 
subsequent satisfaction at finding William 


had incuirred no danger from her oriiabial 
neglect, had a magical effect in aj^atdng 
Maltha’s anger. Indeed, i^e could hardly 
he very severe with her son, it hen die lialt 
in her secret lunrt that her own set, all 
chinimstuiiees taken into consirieratinn, was 
worse than his : so she iwoverod her equa¬ 
nimity, putted him on the cheek, and bidding 
him be a better boy for the future, promised 
she would say nothing about it to llelen ot 
his father; “and «(^” tboiiglit William, 
“ there cuds the affair of tlx tea-x>ot I ” and 
shortly afterwards, under dreumstances aji- 
parcntly the most jirupitious, Iloleii liccame 
his wife, and tlie young couple repaired to 
the city to spend ii week w itli tlieir relations 
Mr. and Mrs. Duris. 

“ If r hadn’t been superstitions about 
putting off weildings,” said Mis. Davis to 
hei visiters, “ I should have asked j on to 
put youis oft for a week or two, for we eonld 
have made you miicli more eoiiifoitable at 
any othci time.” 

“ Why ^ ” ]ii<|um d II* leu. 

“Oh, because we’ve goi Imlgers in the 
lion**,” answiied Mrs. Davis. “This lb 
assiise time, jou know ; and the place is 
crowded with slmiigeis, and we’ve got a 
couple of law vers Iroin London in our first 
fi..or.” 

“ We dnlii’t know yiut bad lodgers,” re¬ 
joined William ; “loi tin tiutli is, Ipioposed 
tins week because J thought it would be 
gayer foi Helen. She w.inted to >)ee a play, 
and 1 snp])osethoact«>isareliero, ineu’t they <” 

“Oh, JOS,” replied Mis. Davis, “there 
are actors, and siirgcis and all hoi ts of amube- 
luentb; and you eau go to tlie court boine day, 
if jou like, and hear the trials. Our lodgeis 
have offer <m1 to g(t us into a good jdace.” 

“I don’t think 1 should like it,” said 
Heltn, “it must he so distiosbing.” 

“Oh, nonreiise !” said William, “ I nliould 
like it veiy much. All trials are not dib- 
tresbiiig— heHuies, tho more distie4|,uig the 
more interobtini^ jou know. You must go, 
llelen,” said he, kibbing his >oinig wife’s 
ehe*»ks, “and Ohailotte will get us placeb,” 

“Certainly, i’ll go it jou wish 
answeied Helen; “ jm>hahlv it’s a mere idea 
of mine that L shouldn’t like it.” 

“ I dare say it aribcs fiom the story my 
motiui U‘'ed to tell you about the gixrsy, 
Helen,” said Mrs. Davis. 

“Oh, no,” riturned Helen, “I’d lorgott<!'n 
that.’ 

“What was the story about tlic gi]«y 
iiKjuired William. 
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Oh, there vaa ap old vroman eanie to 
my mother's house once,” ansircred Helen, 
*'and insisted on telling out fortunes; and, 
when it came to my turn, all sho said was, 
that I was to * beware and keep out of the 
Sessions House,* and tliey always used to 
laugh at me at home about it, as if she 
meant that I was to he taken there as a 
criminal.” 

“ To l»e Mire she did,” said HJ*** Havis, 
'What else could she mean ? ” said 
William. 

”1 dare say she didn't know what slie 
meant herself,” said Helen ; and, as this 
seemed the most probable solution of the 
mystery, the subject was dropt, and the con¬ 
versation took another channel. 

That night they went to the thestie, with 
which Helen was so delighted, that they 
went again and again ; and, between this 
resource for the evenings, and the amuse¬ 
ment they derived from the crowded streets 
and gay sliops in the mornings, the week 
allotted for their holidays was passing so 
rapidly away, that the visit to the court was 
nearly forgotten ; but William w as unwilling 
to leave the city witliout seeing this sight 
too; so he requested Mrs. Davis to remind 
her lodgers of their iiromisc; and, in com¬ 
pliance with his wishes, the day before tliat 
appointed for their return home was fined 
upon fur tire purpose. 

IIIAPIUIIV. 

“Tuib way,” said Mr. Lister, their legal 
friend, who had desired them to send in for 
liiin when they arrived; the court is not 
much filled yet, and 1 shall he able to give 
you a capital place.” 

Is there any thing interesting coming on 
to-day?” inquiied Mrs. Davis. 

“ Why, there's nothing very interesting 
at present,” answered the barrister; “but if 
you«.re‘not tired out before, there may very 
likely be something towards the afternoon. 
There'*8 a g^rl to be tried for passing———” 

“You’re wailed for, Mr. Lister,” said one 
ushers of the court. 

“ Oh, 1 ’ll come directly,” answeicd the 
gentleman, and away he hnnied, crying to 
the party he had accommodated, “Yon'll 
do very well there ; but I'm afraid you'll 
find it rather dull work fur some time.” 

However, at first, tlie noveltj' of the scene 
supplied amusement enough, though the trials 
weie not Veiy interesting; but, as Hic day 
wore on, they did grow a little weaiy, Helen 


especially, who repeatedly proposed going 
away; but William uiged the hint they had 
•received that there w'^s something mort< 
citing in prtto ; and as his wife, like his 
motlier, was in the habit of submitring her 
ow'n wishes to his, he carried the day, and 
they staid. 

It was afternoon before tlie expected trial 
came on. “ 1 dare say this is it,” said Wil¬ 
liam, there's a woman in the dork ; and, 
by her figure, slie seems young. 1 wisli we 
could get a glimpse of her face.” But as 
they were opposite tlio liench, the back of 
the prisoner was towards them; and she 
spoke BO low, that whether she pleaded guilty 
or not guilty they could not hear. They 
asked their neighbours if they had heard 
better, but they had not; and, tl\e curiosity 
on the subject amongst the audience lieing 
pretty general, there was a murmur of voices 
raised in the court that for some minutes 
prevented tlieir hearing any thing that was 
going on; till, at length, the nuise called 
forth an ohservatioii from one of the judges, 
and a threat that if it continued the court 
should he cleared. This menace produced 
silence,and gradually they began todistinguish 
tlie words of the iirosccuting counsel. “ On 
tile same evening,” said he, “the man went 
away and was soon no more. We next find 
her pui chasing hahy-lincn in a wai chouse 
in Fore Street, where sho tried to dispose of 
a silver tea-pot.” As tliese words reached 
Williani's ears, a strange sensation shot 
through his breast, the air of tlie jilaco 
became intolerably oppre&sivc, his luindh grew 
clammy, a mist swam before lus eyes, and, 
for a few minutes, he was incapable of fol¬ 
lowing the disconrse of the speaker. But 
lie made an eftbrt to collect himself, and 
presently * the voice and tlie wuids ngahi 
struck u])On his senses. 

“Shortly after having disposed of the 
tea-p<»t,” continued the counsel, “ her confine¬ 
ment took place; and, by the account of the 
nurse and woman of the liouse, sho had 
jJenty of money for all pm poses; hut the 
sum she obtained for tlie tear-pot may account 
for that. During tliis {)eriod nobody visited 
her nor inquired for licr; and, as soon as 
she was well enongli to move, she quitted 
the lodging and returned home, having first 
committed her child to the care of a woman 
named Lang ; and it W'as to this person she 
gave the five pound note as payment in 
advance. For some time the child prospered, 
but it at length fell ill and died. In the 
mean time, however, the w'oman, Lang, had 
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payed away the note, and it waa not long 
befoxa it fell into tlie i^ndg of a person wbo 
defeated it, and traced it up to her without* 
difficulty. This happened exactly at the 
time the child was lying in the house dead; 
and the same mail that boiu tlie news to the 
mother, conveyed the officer in pursuit of 
her, to the v illage it was addressed to.” 

At these w <)i*d8 tlie ptisoner’s head drooped 
still lower than it had drooped liefore; she 
buried her face in her handkerchief, tiyiug 
to stifle the expression of the anguish tliat 
rent her breast; hut, in spite of her eflorts, 
two or three such sobs broke fiuni her bosom 
as sliook every motliei’s lieait in the court, 
and moved to pity oven those most liaidened 
by custom. As for William, he wept so 
\iolently, anti the heavingsof his bi-cast wei-e 
so couvulsiw, that Tfelen became alarmed, 
and, us well as Mr. and Mis. Davis, entreated 
him to go away; and, sensible of his utter ina¬ 
bility to contiol liib feelings, he would huie j 
done so ; hut, to peiietiate the crowd that the 
interest of the tilal had now assembled, le- 
quireil an effort of which ho felt himself so 
Avholly incapable, tliat he preferred tlie pain 
of lemaining where ho w'as; added to Wihich, 
the appithension of drawing the eyes of 
others upon him, 1>y auy unusual stir, w'as 
a A cry jiovierful incentive to him to keep 
([ulet. 

Wlien next able to listen, lu' found that 
Mr. Wyn^aid was dilating on the singular 
obstinacy of tlie prisoner; who, not denying ^ 
that slie kneAv, still pertinaciously refused to 
c<aifess from Avliom she had received the note. 
Not only 1 epiesi'ntations of the jmnisliuient 
she AA’ould incur by her silence, but persua¬ 
sion, and promises of protection and kind¬ 
ness, had been tried in vain. Doubtless she ^ 
had got it fimn the man who had* accompa¬ 
nied her to the lodging—her lover or her 
husband, whichever he might be; but whether 
when blio passed it, she knew it to be bad, 
Svas a question that reuiiuned for the juiy to 
decide. One thing, ho must say, foimotl a 
strong prosumptioii against her—-and tliat 
was the affair of the tea-pot. How that 
came into her iKissessioii did not appear, nor 
had she accuuiih'd for It; but it was difficult 
to believe that there was not some mystery 
attai'hed to it. If she liatl not come by it 
dishonestly herself, she must have shrewdly 
guessed that those wlio gave it her, did. If 
not, why not avow where slie got it? Hav¬ 
ing expatiated some time longer on tliis view 
of the Bulijget, the witnesses were called— 
tlie people belonging to the linen warehouse, 


the silversmith, the midwife, and nuii^ and 
Mrs. Gates, and Mrs. lUing, They cooM give 
no information with respect to the sulgeotifl 
question; but the situation of Williani may 
^ conceived, wlieu Mrs, Gates was eaUpd 
uiKin to describe the man who had accoa]]>a* 
niod the piisoner when she took the lodging* 
“Ho was a good-looking lad,” she said — 
“quite young—did not seem much above 
twenty—he bad dark hair and daik whiskers 
— rather pale—he had an anxious, vexed 
kind of look, but she thought that was occa¬ 
sioned by the young woman's situation—he 
seemed impatient like — she did not Uiuik 
he was the husband of the piisoner—she 
was not quite sure whotlier she should know 
him again if she met him in the street —slie 
had never seen him but that once—she 
tliuiight she should know him by a mark on 
his temple — it was ns if ho had luwl a cut 
there.” Helen involuntarily turned her eyes 
toward her husband; but he was leaning for- 
wuid with his foreliead resting uu his arms, 
which w'ere supiKUted by the hack of the 
seat in front of them, and his face w as con¬ 
cealed. 

Tho counsel foi the defence dwelt chiefly 
on tlie piobaiilo motive of her silence. 
Doubtless, he said, “it was to screen tlie 
father of her child from danger—most likely 
he was her husband — if not, he ought to 
have been, and at all events bis disappearance 
and apparent desertion of liis wife, or his 
victim, was a stiong presumption against 
him. That he knew tlie note was a bad one, 
there could lie little doubt, but Uiat lie had 
communicated that kuuwlodgc to her was 
extremely unlikely. As for the tea-put, as 
no one complained of tlie loss of it, there was 
no reason for bujiposhig it was stolen; and 
with reHi>ect to her bilence,altiiough certainly 
indefensible, as imiieding the course*of justice, 
btlU the evident motive of it, the exalted 
generosity that had already su^red disgrace, 
imprisoiuuent, and exposure in a puhJic fourt, 
and was ready to buffer btill gieater penalties, 
rather than ^ray tlic probably unwortliy 
fattier of her child to bis mciited fate, was 
not likely to dwell in the same miud^jptlihM 
fraud and dibhonebty.” ^ 

This last argument touched nuny hearts, 
and when the juiy retired, there was a strong 
feeling amoi||j|it tl^e audience in favour of 
the prisoner. 

This being the last cause to lie called that 
day, there was a general inov c in the court 
as soon as it was over; the judges withdrew, 
the counsellors and clerks gathered up their 
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papers mid shuffled out, all eager to get to 
their lodgings and prepare for the dinner 
parties to which they were severally engaged: 
the strangers also arose ; hut, owing to the 
throng, it was some time before those in 
front could move from their seats. 

“ William! ” said Helen, touching him on 
the shoulder, for he had for some tbno been 
so silent and motiouless that she almost 
fancied Ids feelings had exhausted him and 
he had fallen asleep ; hut when he lifted up 
his Iw ad she could scarcely forbear uttering 
a cry of alann ; for if an age of sorrow and 
sickness had passed over that young face, it 
C(*uld scarcely have altered it more, — the 
draAvn features, tin* livid complexion, the 
pallid li]>B, the hollow eyes, the Imir inatti'd 
on the d.iiii]i 1>rovt, all showed that he had 
imssed througli an agony inexpressible, a 
conflict of the soul, pangs worse than 
death! 

“Come, dear William !” wiid Helen, in a 
low voice, and giving him her aim as a sup¬ 
port. “You are ill, 1 see—it is the heat 
that has oiereome >ou;“ and jdacing his 
liat low upon his brow, .and holding his 
haiulkerL'liiof to ids face, he alloiied her to 
conduct him out. 

“Let us avoi<l the crowd,” >\lii''])eivd ho 
as tlicy stept into the sticet. 

“We vUl,” Miid she; “we’ll go hy the 
hack wayand bidding Mr. and Mrs. lJa\i > 
go foiwanl alone, they turned into a «ide 
street that led in an o]»posite diiwtion. 

William cr.iwled on, attracting uiun,> eyes 
from his languid gait and ghastly features, 
which in Bjiitc of tlic h.indkei’cliief that was 
held to his face and the hat that w'as drawn 
over his brows w’eve vorj’’ peiceptiblo. 

“ lie’s ill,” said a woman, as they })as‘'ei1, 
“ look at him.” 

“ Well he may he,” answered the ]*erson 
she spoke to, “ nobody can be ‘lurjuised at 
that.” 

HfiwtJic culprit’s heart quailed at this ob¬ 
servation ! It was (vident he w’as iwognised; 
ho would be hooted through \hc streets, and 
perhaps oiveslcd before he could reach Mi's. 

door, lie W'as so faint that his limlis 
w ere scarcely able to sujiporl him ; hut Helen, 
who felt liow hid aim shook, summonud all 
the com'agc of her hrni c heart, and bon* him 
strongly u]). He did not hear thenst of the 
<x>nvenation. “No, iudeed,” was the an¬ 
swer. “ 1 saw the crowd that came out, and 
I heard ’em saying, how dreadful hot itiiwas, 
and lutw they w'eiv squeezed—no wonder the 
poor young man should be taken hunt.” But 
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the softest word may ho a dagger to a gtdlly 
heart. 

• “1 wish we were at home,’* whispered 
William. 

“ We shall soon he thei'e,” answered Helen. 
“We are away from the crowd now; and if 
you would breathe the air, you would he 
better.” But so imminent appeared to him the 
danger of meeting Mrs. Gates, or somebody 
that might recognise him, that he had not 
courage to uncover hU face. At length they 
reached the house. 

“ Goodness! how long yon have been com¬ 
ing!” cried Ml’S. Davis ; “and we are wait¬ 
ing dinner for you.” 

“ The heat of the court has so overcome 
William,” answered Helen, “ that he has not 
yet recovered it, and he is going to lie down.” 

“Oh, nonwnse!” said Mrs. Davis; “his 
dinner wdll do him a great deal more good. 
I dare s«y it is the want of it that is making 
him ill. 1 didn’t think it so very hot.” 

“ It was that trial tliat knocked uji 
William,” said Mr. Daiis; “I saw he 
coubin’t hold up his head, he was so much 
affected hy it.” 

“It is a <liOitdful story to be sure!” said 
Mrs. Davis : “but 1 am so angi'y with tlic 
girl for not tolling! why should she sacrifice 
liersclf to spare such a wretch as that? If 
he had a spark of goodness in liim, lie’d come 
forward at once and avow his oven guilt.” 

“ Lft us CO, Kate,” said Helen to her sister, 
who was endeavouiing to le.id them into the 
jmrluur, where the maid was just placing the 
dinner on the table. “ Wo neither of ns can 
eat; sit down and take jour own dinners, 
and never mind us.” 

“ How very provoking !” c'xclainied Mi*s. 
D.ivis, “and I’ve got tlic most beautiful Join 
of ve.il y ou ever saw’ in your life. I got it 
on purpose for William as a treat for the last 
day, because ho said ho was so fond of it.” 

“It»?provoking,” answered ITeleii; “but 
if you veil! lit us go and lie down for a little 
while, we shall he hotter by and by and 
so saying, tdie led William away. 

When William had taken ofl' his coat and 
thrown hiinst'lf U]ion the bed, Helen told liiui 
she would leave him to get a little sleep; 
and, Softly closing the door, she retired into 
her sister’s bedroom, w hero, whilst the dinner 
lasted, she was pretty sure of not being inter- 
nipli'd. Hero she threw herself on her knees 
and ventured to relieve her heart hy tears. 
She bad penetrated the secret: the mark ou 
the forehead had drawn her atte>ition to her 
husband, witliont liowever raising her sus- 
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]^ioii»<-4t ww a thidj^ might be eom- 
mon to many. But hie mibeegoent egitai^a 
and ^distmes Vfere far beyond any thing that, 
could be attributed to i^tnpathy ; and when, 
for a moment, he uncovered hie face, the 
hue of guilt was too plainly upon it, to admit 
of the poaeibility of mietake. What then 
beoame her duty to dol she was his wedded 
wife ; aud, however great might be the claime 
of the unhappy prisoner, she could not yield 
to them. Criminal as he was, her fate was 
bound up with his for good and for ill; and 
to lose time in calculating the evil that pro¬ 
bably awaited herself, would hare been use¬ 
less, had she been inclined; which indeed 
rile was not; for love, which dies under a 
series of petty injuries, or the constant ex¬ 
hibition of mean defects, will often survive 
tlie shock of a heavy blow, or the sudden 
disclosure of crime, ^le fell on her knees, 
and asked Heaven for counsel. Assuredly, 
tliu girl must bi> justified; the blame must full 
where it was due ; her husband must arow 
his guilt; he must submit to disgrace aud 
infamy; lie must ai>peur as a crimiual at the 
bar; and would pr«d)nbly pass the rest of 
Ills days, or a considerable itortion of them, 
an exile from his country. But would 
William consent to the avowal ‘i She hoped, 
from the evident suffering of liis conscience, 
and self-reproach, that he would ; and she 
resolved, the moment she saw him abi to 
bear it, to bint the pain of a confession, 
and broach the subjoet herself; and as so 
imperative a duty, as exoneiating the liino- | 
cent, could not be performed too soon, she i 
returned to the loom, to see if he were mote ! 
coiuposcil: but, to her surprise, be seemed to I 
be aslceji; si> she sat quietly down beside 
him, to await ills awakening. But he slept 
on; and, by and by, her sister iSnockcd at 
the door, to inquire if they would not go 
down to tea. ilelcn, wbu felt eiliaustcd and 
weak, and required some lefroshnient, ae- 
eejited the invitation ; not liking to arouse 
observation by so unusual a |iroceeding, us 
taking her tea up stairs. For a moment, she 
hang over the bed, and listened to liis breath¬ 
ing—it was calm ; but his face was hidden 
by the sneet, and riie could not see its expires- 
bion ; so she gently closed the duor, and left 
him. 

She was no sooner gone, than William 
first raised his head, and then, sitting up in 
bed, he listened to her footsteps as she de¬ 
scended the stairs; then ho got out of bed, 
and going |o the door, gently opened it, and 
stood with it in his hand till he had heard 


tiie elotAntf of ths parlour dodT belute. 

£ed (hat he uraa alohe foe (hit present, he d«ti 
prepared to go out, iylbg h hdudkuribliilil 
round his throat that hid the loeTer part of 
his face ; and, with his hat over his browo 
as befoi-e, after again listening for a momsn^ 
ho softly descended the stairi;, stept lightly 
through the passage, noiselessly lifted the 
latch of the stiuet ^or, and found himself la 
tlie street. lie then took the first turning he 
came to, lest lio should be pursued ; and, by 
a circuitous road, at length lOaOhed (lie 
prison ; where having rang at the hell, and 
announced hunself as tlie brother of Frances 
Edmunds, he was admitted to see her. 

**J supjwse you km>w she’s acqti^ted,” 
bald tlie jailor, as ho conducted him across 
tlie court. 

“ Is she said William, eagerly. ** Does 
she know It liemlf 

“ Uh yes,” leidied the man ; “ die might 
be out by this, if she had liked it, but she said 
she had no piaic to go to, ami begged leave 
to btay here till to-morrow; so she's in the 
matron’s room.” 

“ Couldn’t 1 see her alone ? ” inquired 
WilUaui. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the man. “Step iu 
here and I’ll call her outand having in- 
ti'oduced the i isiter 'into an empty cell, he 
left him, and presently afterwards the door 
opened, aud Fanny entered. 

“Oh, William! ” she cried, clasping her 
hands w hen she saw who it was. “ 1 tliought 
it was my brother.” 

No, Fanny,” replied William, “it's me. ; 
Isn’t it the least 1 can do to come and see i 
yon when it is X that have hronglit you here. 
But porhapt you did not think I had feeling 
enough to come and see you?” j 

“ I did not suppose you knew 1 was here,” 
rotumed she. “ But I am acquitted, Wil¬ 
liam.” 

“ So T heal,” rcidied he; “but I did n’t 
know that till the jailor told me wf it* ff 
you had not been acquitted i intended to ' 
give myself up at once, and say that I sent ; 
you the note—though you may believe toe 
or not—hut I knew notliing of iC^^^baMMS 
since heard that there was such a <ning in 
the tea-pot—my mother told me; hut 1 had 
taken the tea-pot unknown to her, and I 
never looked Into k.” 

“1 am glad, ^ery glad,” s«)bbcd Fanny, 
putting her hands before hex face to stifle 
her emotion,—“ 60 glad —oh, so glad that 
you did not know itl ” 

“ 1 am bad enough,” answered William; 
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** but not 80 bad a» that eitli^n But I can’t 
wonder at your tliinklng I was. But now, 
Fanny, time presses—I have not long to 
Htay, for I must see my mother before many 
hours ore over my head. What axe you 
going to do ? ” 

“ To stay here to-night,” answered Fanny. 

*‘But afterwards? I suppose you’ll not 
think of going home again? ” 

“ Oh, never, never! ” answered Funny, 
again covering her face with her hands. “I’d 
rather die than see my father.” 

“ Well, then, Fanny, will you go with me?” 
asked William. “ This country is no home 
for either you or me, now. I mean to leave 
it, and I ’ll take you with me if you will 
go.” 

“ Oh, tlimik you, William 1 Thank you,” 
said Fanny, fur she never doubted that she 
was to go as his wife. '*Oh, if my poor 
iMiby liad but lived, 1 should have been al¬ 
most happy now. And you would have loved 
him so, William ; I’m sure you would—he 
was so pretty! ” 

“ 1 M'ish he had,” said William, Avho felt 
that, in breaking all the ties that were dear 
to him, and casting himself on the bi'oad 
waters, he needed sometliing to cling to. “ 1 
wish he had ; but it’s no use wishing that 
now. I must he gone. You’ll leave tliis 
to-morrow, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Fanny, “I was just 
asking the matron if she could he so good as 
get me some employment.” 

“Well, you %von’t want any now, in this 
country at least. But wliat you must do is 
this. Stay here to-morrow as long as you 
can—till the aftenioon if they’ll let you — 
and then when you get out, go at once to 
that house where 1 met you tlio first day you 
came to N-. You I’ememher?” 

“ Oh, yes, the Wliite Horse,” answered 
Fanny. 

“ There I will jneet you to-morrow night,” 
continuenj he. “ Y'ou ’ll stay, at all events, 
till I*come.” 

“ Very well,” replied she but will they 
let me,—rfov I have no money.” 

- ^jj^l Uam gave her a few slullings; and 
Kvf^^,j?enewed liis injunctions, lie took 
leave of her; and having quitted the prison, 
he started immediately on the road to Clay¬ 
ton, which was the name of his father's farm. 
He might have travelled by tlie coach ; hut 
as he sought solitude and concealment, it 
suited him better to go cm foot, hendea^iat 
the exercise afforded some relief to the rest¬ 
lessness and agitation of j^s mind. 


In the mean time, Helen having finished 
her tea, Ae retnmed to her room with the 
(intention of asking William if he would ,^ke 
any. She opened the door and put in her 
head—all was eilont, so slie atept lightly 
forward to the bed, but nothing stirred, he 
must be still asleep. It was evening; the 
curtains of the lied, as well as those of the 
window, were drawn ; and William had 
pulled up the coverings when he left the bed, 
in tlie hope that if she returned sooner than 
he expected, she might not perceive his ah- 
seuce. Neither did she; and believing him 
to be still asleep, it occurred to her that per¬ 
haps this was the best time slie could chouse 
for executing the project she had formed, of 
paying a virit to the prisoner. If Fanny 
were acquitted and left the jail, she might 
not so easily find her; besides, it was cruel 
to leave her all night ignorant of the jnstifi- 
carion that awaited her. Added to tiiis—alxall 
we own it?—^there was a little alloy of curiosi¬ 
ty, mingled with a great deal of pity; then she 
too was restless and miserable,—sitting still 
with her owm wretched thoughts was iusup- 
I>ortable. To see and converse w'ith the 
unhappy girl was both doing good and re¬ 
lieving herself. So, now anxious not to 
disturb the sleeper, she softly drew fortli her 
bonnet and shawl, crept out of the room and 
down the stairs^ and succeeded in getting 
out of the house, and reaching her destina¬ 
tion without interruption, whore her appear¬ 
ance immediately obtained her admittance. 

Fanny was still sitting where W'Uliam 
had left lier, with her arms crossed, and her 
eyes on the ground, pondering on tlie future. 
Her fate, after all, seemed likely to turn out 
better than she had expected. She was to 
leave the country, and go — God knew 
whither; hut forsaken l^y her family as she 
was, that was little—it was even a benefit, 
for she dreaded nothing so much as seeing 
either her father or her brother again. Then 
she was to be William’s wife ; and althouglT 
she could not reasonably expect a great deal of 
comfori in a marriage madeundcr suchcircum- 
stances, yet it was much not to be absolutely 
alone in the world, to have somebody to cling 
to. Berides, in spite of all his worthless and 
unfeeling conduct, he was still the only love 
of her young heart—she blamed hereelf and 
excused him, arguing that he was justified 
in the neglect he had shown her; it was no 
more than men generally did in the like 
cases—the matron had told her so; tliey 
promised marriage, but their oljiect gained, 
their promises went to the winds, and the 
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yreak believing fool was cast dff and- for¬ 
gotten ; she had met with ho more than her 
der^rts. Then she formed good reaolutiohs 
for the time to come. She would make him 
a good wife, and force him to inspect her ; 
and she felt how much she might, by her 
conduct and industry, contribute to his future 
happiness and prosperity. Yes! however 
wretched he seemed now, she hoped tlie time 
might yet arrive when kho should see him 
happy and contented; and the thouglit was 
so cheering, that it brought a smile to poor 
Fanny’s lips, the first that had beamed there 
■for many a day. She had just i-eachcd this 
stage of her reflections, when the door opened, 
and a lady entered the cell. 

It was by this time getting dark, and 
although each could sec the outline of the 
other’s figure, tlie'features were undistinguish- 
able. At the words of the jailor, “ Here’s 
a lady asking for you,” Fanny rose from her 
seat. 

“Excuse me! ” said Helen, with a tremhiing 
voice, for though she had wrought herself Tip 
to tlie interview, now tliat the crisis ha4 
arrived she shook w'itli agitation and scuredy 
knew how to begin. 

1 am come to tell you,” said she, after 
clearing her throat, “that you will be justified. 
There are those who know you are not to 
blame about the note—the person who sent 
it you will come forward and avow it - - and 
then j’-ou will he set free.” 

“ 1 am fi-ee, thank you, ma’am,” answered 
Fanny; “ they have acquitted me.” 

“ 1 am glad of it,” replied Helen; “ but 
still you must be cleared of it altogetlier, It 
is not just that you should remain under auy 
suspicion.” 

“ I don’t mind the suspicion, ma’am,” 
answered Fanny ; “ the person who sent the 
note to mo did not know it w'as bad, and I 
don’t wish to bring him into trouble.” 

“ fiat to say nothing about it would be a 
‘ great injustice to yo\i, I am afraid,” returned 
Helen, who, however, began to see tliat if 
Fanny was already acquitted, and really did 
not desire any farther justification, there might 
be no necessity for the dreadful exposure. 

“I’m going away out of the country 
directly, ma’am,” answered Fanny, “ and I 
should be very sorry there was any more 
stir made about it.” 

“ Out of the country I ” repeated Helen, 
much relieved. “ Indeed, and have you any 
friend to go with ? ■ 

“I sl^ll go-with my husband, ma’am,” 
answered Fanny. 


“YOur husband 1 ” saifl '**Ayo'j^ 

married, then?* ' . ' 

“No, ma’am, but I shkll be*before we set 
off.*’ ' • : 

“Really?” said Hel^, rather auipriMd, ; 
and feeling somewhat delicate about auikliEig , 
for more information, although, at the s^e 
time, her sympatliy for Fanny’s nru^oriunes 
was considerably diminished. ** 1 Unless,” 
she added, after a pause, “I fauded your 
|K!rseveriiig dlcnce must Irave been the result 
of strong attachment to the person that sent 
you the note.” 

“ So it was, ina’ant,” replied Fanny. “ I 
never loved any body else — and don’t now. 
In spite of the trouble he has brought me 

into, I love Wil- that is, him that sent 

me the note, I mean, better than—” 

“ Stop! ” answered Helen; ** it is not fair 
that I should sit here listening to your 
secrets without telling you who I am—I am 
William’s wife. I should not, perhaps, have 
told you this, as it may give you pain; but, 
as you are on the point of being masfried to 
another person, it is better that I should tell 
you — it is right you should know tliat he 
is married, as the conviction may help to 
cure you of your unfortunate attachment, 
which, you know, will be doubly wrong 
when you have a husband of your own.” 

“Hcj-e’s a candle I’ve brought you,” said 
tlie jailor, entering and placing one on the 
table. “I thought you’d be in the daric 
and, tts he closed the door, the two young 
women beheld each other’s features. Helen’s 
face — handsome and regular, with blue eyes 
and light brown hair — was flushed with the 
excitement and agitation of the scene, and 
■with her hasty walk; Fanny — witli less 
regular features, hazle eyes and dark hair— 
W'as pale os marble, and, fur some momenta, 
as motionless. Helen’s last words had trans¬ 
fixed her ; till, suddenly laying her hand on 
the arm of her visiter, and gras^ung it as 
with the gripe of the death agony, she jitteiUd,' 
in a low, but firm and distinct voice, “ Arc 
you William“fluinnis’s wife ? ” 

“ I am,” answered Helen, whose heart 
was somewhat hardened towards her|ijjsd&u;,H; 
avowal of love for one man, at theflSjnc time 
that she confessed her intention of marrying 
another. “We were married last Thursday 
at Clayton.” , 

“ Then what brought you here«” asked 
Fanny, fiercely. 

“ I came to assure'you that you -^uld bs- 
jnstified, and that William Would'not allow 
you to pay the penalty of Ma fault.** 
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*< Tliank you,” answered Fanny, sarcasti¬ 
cally; and tbon, as tho esq^ssion of her 
fare changfod, and the tone of her voice 
softened, she added, “ but why should I be 
savage witli ym ? Who hove J to blame 
but myself 1 ” 

“You have no doubt bom very much to 
blame,” replied Helen; ** but you have also 
suffered severely for a fault you did not 
commit; and, if you conduct yourself pru¬ 
dently for the future, yon may yet regain the 
world’s esteem, and recover your peace of 
mind. As you do not desii-e any farther 
justification, tell me if theie is any tiling 
else I can do for you. T assure you, I shall 
be very glad to be of service to you, if 1 can. 
Have you any money ? ” 

** Plenty, plenty,” answered Fanny. “J 
want nothing whatever, thank 3 oti.” 

“Well, then, if 1 can do nothing for you. 
I’ll leave you,” said Helen, lisiiig. 

“Do —do—” said Fanny, abstractedly'. 
“Yes—tliere is one thing you can do for 
me, though — one thing — will you do it ? ” 

“Yes, 1 will, if I can,” answered Helen. 

“ Well, here’s a ring ^at William Gain ids 
gave me uhen first he courted me, and i 
thought/was to be what you are now— 
give it to him, will you ? ” 

“Yes, I will, certainly.” 

“Tell him, I shall be a bride this night, 
and sleep in my husband’s anus; and bid 
him, vthen he lays his head on his jtillow, 
think how 1 shall rest on mine.” 

“ Good evening ! ” sold Helen, disliking 
her words, and beginning to think that there 
was more apology for William’s conduct than 
she had supposed. 

“ Good evening,” said Fanny, tlril.v, “ re¬ 
member my message.” 

“What strange levity !” thought llolen, 
as she quitted the room. That girl must 
have needed little xiersuasion to go wong at 
any time.” 


CUAPTUK v. «• 

It was near morning when William reached 
; and weary and worn, he laid 
liimself lijbwn to rest in a dry ditch, within 
night of his father’s house. He would have 
been glad to get a little bleep, and he did fall 
occatdonally into an imeaey slumber; hut a 
certain strange feeling witMn the breast still 
started him awake again—not thought— 
not recollection — it was no motion of the 
brain that woke him—but a voice from the 
inner man—from that nervous centre where, 


according to the German psychologists) dwells 
the inner life. Who that known sorrow 
Ivas not been awakened by it? There, 
must be the home of conscience and the 
dwelling of roinurse — there it drags and 
gnaws its prey, ever and anon arousing tho 
slumbering hram, that storting into vigilanoe, 
asks, “What woke me?” for sleep had 
steeped it in forgetfulness; and then memory 
awakenb, and the recollection of the sorrow' 
or the crime steals over it-andweinoto 
that we are wretihed. 

So slumbered and so woke William, till it 
wras biuad morning. What a change had • 
the last twenty-four hourb made in his fate. 
Could this be the baine suu tliat had peeped 
into his chamlier window tlie momiBg before, 
witnessed Ids peaceful sleep, and shone on 
tlie fair face of hib lovely and innocent wife 
as she lay beside him { He recalled the 
words bhe said to him when she awoke — 
how she liad thanked God for their good 
rest, and all the blessings he had bestowed 
on tlieiu; contrasting their happy fatt‘ with 
that of the poor criminalb they wtie going 
tliat day' to see. And now, who amongst 
them could be moic wntched than he w.is * 
and whe re w as hei 1 lappiuess now ? Wrecked 
—wrecked for ever! She liad emiiaiked 
hii fortunes in a doomed ship — a ^essct 
fnoghted with came — and with it they 
must biiik and pcnsli. Hitter, latter thougiit! 

Thus lie lay for some time, the joyous 
hiids chanting then matins uier his head, 
and the busy insects huvziug their glad 
welcome to the snii, when hy degrees the 
human w'orld began to stir. The iudubtrious 
faimei led his team a-ficld, the ydougliiiiaii 
“ whistled o’er the lea he hoard the 
lattJlng of the milkmaid's jmils, and tjie 
echo of her cheery 1 oicc summoning her 
milky ehaige to fill them ; and the tramp of 
the lalmurer’s heavy foot resounded close on 
the path above him. By and by the shutters 
of his father’s house were opened, the window * ‘ 
of his mother s room was thrown up, and she 
looked out.-Ah, wretched mother 1 how 
much mote wretched than you know! Tlie 
maid came to the door, and looked out, and 
shook the hearth-rug, and swept tho door- 
stone ; and then his father came out, bare¬ 
headed, with his gray hair floating in tlie 
brecKc, and stood some time upon the step, 
looking np to the sky, scanning the weather 
and surveying the fields. After this, Willia in 
knew they would go to breakfast, and that 
done, that his father would Ieave«the house 
for some honr>'. Accordingly, in about 
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half-aii-hour tlie old man appeared with his 
hat And stick, and trudged cheerily away 
up^n his moming^s business. Then William 
rose out of the ^tch aud stoic towards the 
house. 

Martha was rery busy that day, for she 
expected the bride and biidegroom home, 
And she was preparing for their receiition. 
She had been preparing, indeed, all tlio week, 
but btill she fancied bhe had a givat deal to 
do. She was so pleened aud so proud, in 
short, that she must still be doing—and 
calling to the maid to ask if she had dusted 
out tile new chest of drawers, and where she 
had put the new bed-side carjiet, and whether 
she had etufted the goose with potatoes, and 
what was become of tho mustHrd-pot; and 
then she went to look out of ilie W'indow in 
order to congratulalu herself t»ii the lieautiful 
day the young couple would have for their 
journey. But who is that approaching the 
doort Avhat soiled, dusty, hnggard-lookiiuf 
travellei—with the air of William, too, and 
with William’s walk 1 It's imposhible, 
surely! at thib hour! Home accident inubt 
have hainieued — llden ill — coach over¬ 
turned—wliat could it be^ 'fo think these 
things and to rusli down stairs to tiic door 
was tlie afiair of a moment, “(), William! 
is that yon ? AVhat’s the matter ? ” 

“ Let me come in and I ’ll toll you.” 

you’re as white as the tabledotb, 
and you’re all over dust — surely you never 
thought of coming bv tlie night coach ! 
Where in tlie world is Helen ? ” 

“(jive me a cup of tea, will you — I’m 
choknu, with thirst.” 

“ But hiirely you can tell me in a w ord 
wliat has Inought you lieie in tliis w'ay — 
where is Helen f Is she safe X ” 

“ (iuite s.ife — she ’b at her iHsici’s. Get 
the tea and make haste, for 1 have not half- 
an-lionr to stop ; and when Ibave moistened 
my tliroat, I ’ll tell you every thing.” So 
Martha bustled almut the tea, which was 
soon ready ; and tlien she poured him out a 
cup, which he drank off—and another— 
and another. “ No, thank you—I can’t eat 
— IXeaveii kuow's when 1 shall eat again. — 
You remember that five pound note you said 
was in tlio tea-]>ot 1 ” 

“The five pound note! Oli, yes!” 

“Well, 1 sent the toa-iKit to Fanny Ed¬ 
munds, tlie day I went over to N-. 

When I told you 1 was going to meet some 
of tho Edmnndses, it was to meet her. She 
was witl»|child ■ — ” 

“By yon?” 


“Yes, by me—and she got away from 
home and come to N*— to adc me to help 
her out of the scrape; so, as I had no tuonsy, 
1 sent her tlie’'6»a-pot.” 

“Oh, William, why didn’t you tell me of 
the difficulty you were in, and see if I «o«M 
not have helped you?” 

“Never mind why 1 didn’t, now—you 
know you’d have gone into a passion and 
told my father, and told Helen, and most 
likely old Edmunds too, and there’d have 
been tho devil to pay—however, 1 didn’t, 
that’s enough ; it’s too late to talk of te^, 
now. Well, Nbo found the note, and paesed 
it; and yesterday when 1, and Helen, and 
the Davises, went to hear tlie prisoners tried, 
what bltould I see but Fanny Edmunds at 
the har, brought up for passing a bad five 
X>ound note.” 

“Oh, morey I And did bho say you had 
sent it to her V* 

“ No; she didn’t, and she wouldn't, al¬ 
though she had been in prison three montlis 
for it.” 

“ And what have they done to her?” 

Notbhig ; bhe’b acijuitted.” 

“ Well; that is lucky, to he suie! Then 
nobody suspects you ?” 

“ Nobody but Helen—Helen knows it. 1 
couldn’t conccjil it from her; and, in short, 
I didn’t wish to cHinceal it from hei'—I 
couldn’t try.” 

“And what does she say?—how does bhe 
take it’” 

‘‘She has said nothing ^et, and 1 don’t 
mean to wait till she does. 1 couldn't, aud 
I wouldn’t liie with any woman who had 
such a thing to throw in my tcetli—and I 
never mean to see Helen again and al- 
tliougli he endeavoured to command hisvoicS 
and to Bpenk with calm determination, the 
trembling lip, and the glistening eye betrayed 
tlie anguish the rebolution cost him. 

“Bui that’s madness, William! —that’s 
rnnniug Ju tho face of misery, wkeii there’s 
no nee<l for it! Yon know very vroll that 
Helen has tdb mneh sense to rejtroach you 
with any thing of the sort; and if the girl’s 
nequitted, why need any thing be said j tyww 
iti” * 

“ I dare say that is your view of the case, 
but it ib not mine ; and as my mind is made 
up, it’s no use hibjng time in Ulking. What 
T w dtit you to do for me, is, to give me a 
little money j—^liave you any ?” 

“ i’erliaps 1 liave; but what are yuu going 
to do with it, William ?” 

“ I’m going abroad, if you must know.” 
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^ Abroad 1 where^ in the name of Heaven ? 
and to leave Helen behind 

Certainly, Helen will live at home, as 
bhc did before ; or with yon, if she likes it 
better. She got her money safe—I’ve never 
touched a halfpenny of it, nor ever shall,” 
and again the under lip quivered. 

C)h 1 oh ! ” cried Martha, wringing 
Iter hand'd; ^ and is this what it’s all come 
to?” 

Yes, mother,” answered William ; this 
is wliat folly, and crime, and such sinful 
conduct always does come to, I suppose; only 
l>eople don’t believe it till they’ve tried it. 
But it’s no use talking of that now ; wliat I 
ivant to know is, if you can give me any 
money?” 

** Money ! no It)be sure! ” exclaimed Martha 
with violence ; “ why should 1 give you 
money to jday tlie fool wdth, ami make things 
worse tliau tlxey are now ^ Do you think I’ll 
help you to desert your wife, and go oxit of 
the country, and ruin yourself ? Not I indeed; 
that you may rely on.” 

‘‘ Very well, mother, then I must go with¬ 
out inone^said William, rising and taking 
up hiH hat; “ only, when I am gone, remem¬ 
ber this—^it was my own fault that 1 seduced 
I aniiy Edmunds, and that I took the tea-pot 
—but when I se^lueed her, I liked her, and 
1 meant to marry lu v some time or other ; for 
I had foigotten Helen then—I was a tickle 
fool, and out of sight out of mind. But I 
say, remember, mother, that it w*as your fault 
tliat there was a bad note in the teu-])ot.—I 
never could guess thaty you know ; aixd ninco 
we’re going to part, it’s as well to have it all 
out: perhaps, if you had been a diflereiit 
mother to me, things might have been dif¬ 
ferent uow'. I knew in my heart you were 
wTong, and that iiiy father was right, many 
a time w hen you countenanced me in doing 
things 1 shouldn’t have clone. Peiliap^^, 1 
should never have taken your tea-pot, if I 
hadn’t seen j ou take money out of his drawer 
—HomeUines when you bade me not tell him of 
it. There were other things beside: example’s 
never lost upon children, depend on it. H ow- 
it’ s no use going on in this way ; will 
‘yougiW^Sjie some money?” 

Silently, with her features rigid and her 
cheeks as pale as death, Martha turned away, 
and opening a small corner drawer of the old 
bureau, where nlie kept her Iambus wool and 
worsteds for knitting, she thrust her hand to 
tlie back, and drew from imdemoatli ev^ 
tiling else a purse, contaiitiikg fifteen guineas 
in gold. Silently she nlaeed it in her son’s 


hand, her eyes the while glaring in his face 
with an expression that at once terrified and 
affected him. ^ 

**Mother!” he said, an’esting the hand 
that transferred the purse, and grasping it 
between both his own—Mother, forgive me 1 
It was cruel—very cruel—but I’m mad and 
desperate ; forgive me before I go !—we shall 
never meet again.” 

“ My child ! my son ! my only one ! my 
all upon the earth !” screamed Martha. “ My 
all that I have lived for—worked for— 
breathed for—My William! my William! 
iny baby, that sat upon my knee, and turned 
up his inuo4*ent face and called me mother— 
my pride and my glory—^my handsome young 
man! and I’ve ruined him—undone him— 
brought him to shame and to misery ! You 
right, right, right—it is all my doing—nil, 
all, all!” 

*‘<)h mother! mother!” cried William, 

don’t be too hard upon youiself. I knew 
very well 1 vxns doing wrong, and 1 shouldn’t 
hav e done it; but 1 w as weak and foolish, 

1 didn’t mean to be wdeked — but it’s no use 
making onrsehes more misei-able than we 
are by rej)n)aches. Let us part friends. 
God bless you,mother! take caie of Helen— 
comfort her, and tell her, for all she may 
think, I love her dearly—but 1 could never 
look in her face again. T alwajs knew I 
was not wortliy ol her ; she was too high—• 
too xipright and lofty for such a one as I — 
no, no, 1 could nevei look in her face again. 
One thing you must promise me; don’t let 
my fatlioi follow me; it would Iw of no use; 
he could never find me; nobody ’ll ever 
know what is become of me, nor what i^rt 
I shall <^inbark at, I’eihaps, some day v 11 
write to jyou ; but 1 dt)ii’t pxtxmiw ; may be 
it’s better not; it will only renew your grief. 
And now, mother, good-bye! Hush! hush! 
you’ll be heard. My poor father! give my 
lo\e to him. God blcus you both! (jod bless 
you ! God bless you! ” 4 

The <loor closed on him, — and the iixotln r 
fell upon her face to the ground. 

A})out the * ame hour that tins scene passed 
in the farm-house at Clayton, a well-dressed, 
respectable-looking young man, w’lth a natu¬ 
rally austere countenance, on which the 
traces of much immediate annoyance weie 
very legible, descended from the Weatherhy 
coach, at the door of the White Horse — that 
small inn which, at the period we refer to, 
stood at the extreme end of the city on that side. 
When he handed his gratuity to coacli- 
man, he bade him call for liim t)xe& the next 
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day, on liia return ; after *iioIi he entered 
the houbo, asked for Uic niorning’s paper 
something to cat; and having sought 
ana found what concerned him in thJ 
former, and dcspatclied the latti‘r,he took up 
his hat and dej>arted; «aying (hat, lie in¬ 
tended returning l»y the coach 4)ii the follow¬ 
ing day, he would take a bed tlierc* J Je tliei* 
proceeded with a rai>i<l jmee towards the jail, 
and, ringing at tlie gaits iinpiiivd for Fanny 
K<!muudH* IlrtK bho icit T' iinium'd he ; 
and if not, ran J see her V' 

** Youh’e lo<> late,” said the man who had 
opened the gate, looking at him witli some 
(‘iiriosity. Ite yon tin* person that came 
here to esee her last night?’’ 

‘*No,” replied the stranger, I have not 
been here tw^fons Rut is she gone 

‘‘ She’s gone,” answered the man,—‘^gone 
out of the uorld, j)oor cix'tur/’ 

‘‘Dead!” cxcdaimtsl llie strancer. 

“"Ay,” said the man ; you’re one be¬ 
longing iit her, ^ou nmv muiic and bee her, 
if you like,” 

“ hlie was aliv ^ >osUr<lay ; she xvas in Die 
court, wasn’t sIk intiuired the stranger. 

” Ay, she w as,” answei'cd the man. “ Hut 
after she was acfjiiitted, there eanie a young 
man here last nigh'^: he said he w'as her 

brother-” 

‘Mlcr Imdlier!” 

^‘Ile paiiJ ho — but 1 doubt ho told i lie. 
IIowTY( r, be was some time wdtb her; and 
be^oM be was well gone, there r*iino a jonng 
J to \isit her, and, poor thing, I w'us glad 
p. see bhe’d £>ot friends, h'or the whole 
bj( ssed time she’d been here nfoie the trial, 
not a soul had e'vcr so much ab axed if she 
was alive or dead.” 

The btranger lure clapt bis banil to bis 
brow, as if some painful thouglif had ciossed 
liiiu. 

’'SShc w^ab a gentli (niur,” said tbc man, 
^*aii<l as j)aiicnt as a lamb, though she’d 
• a bold spirit too, for sIieM ne^er let on 
who gave lier the note : iny mind niisgives 
mo it was that ’ere chap is was here last 
night.” 

But how came she to die ^ Wliat caused 
her death?” inquired the visiter. 

^‘Herself!” answ'ered the man; ^‘the in¬ 
quest’s going to sit upon the body presently.” 

“But didn’t she knowshe was aequitU'd?” 
inquired the stranger. v 

“ Oh yes, she did,” said the man, She 
know it very well: but, somehow, 1 think 
this herCj business has to do with that ’ere 
young man I spoke of. I'lierc was something 


about him 1 didn’t like, with hb dbin tied 
up, and his Imt ovei* his eyes; bntf to be 
sure, 1 tliought at the time that it might 
be pride, that he didn’t like to show liis 
coming to see his sister in such a place.*^ 

“ Did sho seem in any particular distims 
then when he left her?” asked the stranger* 

“ Why, when the matron heard this morn¬ 
ing what had happened, it struck her that 
there was something wdld and strange about 
her. She questioned her very much about 
w hat she was going to do when she got out^ 
and if riie had any friends that w*ould bo 
kind to her; but she said she didn’t want any 
friends; and she didn’t mean tot n>able them; 
and she should provide for hei*self; and so 
forth — pour cretur! hIio meant death, I 
s’pose, as perwides for all on ns.” 

The stranger then vibited the body, and 
having obtained an interview wdth the gover¬ 
nor, and made* very particular inquiries with 
rcHiieet to the air, dress, and appearance of 
the suspicious vibiier of the preceding evening, 
ho departed. Jlis next visit W'as to the chief 
magistrate of the t ity ; and after holding 
conferences with lilm *and other olliclal and 
influential pei-sons, in wdiich the day wab 
consumed, he again turned his htops towards 
the White Horse, where he took his tea, and 
w^nt to bed, desiring to be called at live 
o’clock. 

About tw^n liours afterwards~it was mid¬ 
night, and the inmates of the little inn had 
already retiml to hetl — a knocking was 
heard npc»n tlie door, and a voice called 
“House!” whereupon, the unwilling host 
g-ot out of bed, wrapt liiinsidf in a great-coat, 
thni'^t Ins feel into his shoes, and descending 
the stairs, inquired “ Wlio was there?” 

“ A traveller,” answered one from without. 
“ Open the door — I want a bed.” 

A wx^ary, way-w'orn traveller, indeed, this 
disturber of their rest appealed, when having 
shown him into a parlour the host struck a 
light and hold it to his fac^e. ^ * 

“ I w^ant a glass of beer and a bed,” said 
hu 

“ We’ve only one bed in the house,” said 
the host, “and that’s in a double-bedded romu^^ 
and I know how far the ^pHIlTTemitn 

that’s sleeping there may like your company 
not a very complimentary spech for a host 
— but there w^as a strange, wild, reckless 
look about the Granger, and this, together 
with tlm state of his attire, which, though 
very good, appeared to be in an extraordinary 
stale of neglect, involuntarily suggested tlie 
idea of a fugitive from ^.^mad-houae* 
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m the story of mautha 

** Ho will hare no oauBo to object to 
answered the trareller.* Jf he doesn’t dis¬ 
turb me, 1 shall not interfere with him. I 
am too tired to interfere with any one. Pray^ 
is there a young woman here ? ” 

What young woman?” inquired tlie host. 

There’s the maid.” 

‘‘It’s my wife I mean,” I'eplied Uie tra¬ 
veller. “ I appointed her to meet mo here 
to-day.” 

“She’s not come, then,” answered tho 
host, forniing a better opinion of his lodger, 
and somewhat relieved from liib aj)preheii- 
sions. 

“That’s btrange !” answered tlie traveller. 

“ However, I must go to bed, f(»r 1 am too 
tired to keep up any longer.” So the land¬ 
lord lighted him to his room, and left him 
the candle. “You need not disturb me, un¬ 
less the young woman I spoke of bhould 
come,” said he, calling after the host ns lie 
descended the stairs. “ I am very much in 
want of rebt, and will tnk^ niy sleep out.” 

“Hush!” said the landloid, “you’ll dis¬ 
turb your fellow-lodger.” 

The traveller cliwd'the door. 1'he host, wdm 
blept below, turned into bed, and was asleep 
again in a minute; but jirebently he opened 
his eyes with a start,—“ What’s that I An¬ 
other traveller calling ‘ 1 Lnibe! ’ Surely tlioi'e 
was a voice — a cry^ No, all is quiet — it 
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go by this day’s coach,” thought Jem. Then 
there was a sound — something strange be¬ 
tween a sob and a groan; and as his eyes 
hecamo gradually accustomed to live imper¬ 
fect light, he distinguished a figure sitting on 
the bed nearest the door. 

“You’ll be too late, sir,’’ said hej “the 
coach will be up directly.” 

No answer - — the gentleman mu>'t have 
been taken ill. So Jem steptnci-oss the room 
and undrew tho window curtain,that he might 
see what was the matter. Then he perceived 
that the figure on the bed-side w^as strange to 
him. Jem did not sleep in the house, and had 
not heard of the Into traveller. He would 
have betm strange to any body — indeed, liis 
own mother would not have known him ~ 
liulf undressed, with diHhevelled hair and 
distorted features — liis eyes bleaicd with 
tears, his face livid, his shirt stained with 
blood — there sat William Guinnis, a living 
and 1)i*eat]iiiig inipersouation of misery and 
remoise, wliilst ever and anon a sob burst 
from his luhonring breast, that seemed ns if 
it w’ould rend it asunder. On the ground 
liij the other traveller, dead — murdered, as 
it seemed ; hut William declared, and it was 
believed, that he had done it in self-defence, 
not knovring, at first, who he was struggling 
with. Henry llJninnds, T’ann\’s brother, 
who was bJeej>ing in tho othor hcil, had been 


was fancy—a dream of some uneasy sleeper, 
or his own disturbed brain reliearsiiig tlio just 
acted scene, — it must be;” so he laid his 
head upon the pillow, and slept till morning. 

“It’s five o’clock, sir,” cried tho Hoots, 
knocking at the door of the traveller. A 
voice seoined to answer from within ; and the 
worthy functionary, satisfied that ho had 
done what lie was lurdered, went l)elow, and 
with brush and blacking commenced his 
day’s business. 

“Does that ’ere gentleman as is going by 
the coach want any breakfast afore he goes, 
tiem ?” said the sleepy har-maid, thrusting 
her head out of the nook she slept in. “ I 
wish you’d go up and ax hinf! There’s no 
need for me to get up if he doesn’t, you 
So Jem went up stairs, and liaving 
knocked*t the door, proposed the question. 
Again there w^as a sound from within, but as 
he could not distinguish the words, he took 
leave to open the door. ^11 w as dim — the 
window curtain was not undrawn —the 
gentleman could not be up — “He’ll never 

n- 


a weakened by Wiiliinn’s ai rival, and recog¬ 
nised hi«^ voice ; and hi% morning’s inquiries 
having satisfied him that he was the cause 
of his bi4tor’s destruction, he had attacke<l 
him with all the i iolonce of exaspeiation and 
revenge. 

William GuinniR wuh tried for the murder, 
bul the jury i-eturned a voidict of culpable 
homuide. For the other offence of-\vliieli 
he w^as miRjlhCled—ciiculating the note — he 
did not live to be tiled. He died in prison, 
during liis previous inearceration, of a 
broken, and we think we may say, a contiite 
hesii’t. If suffering and roiiuw could expiate^* 
his faults, we may hope they W'oro forgiven 
him. 

Hib young widow spent the rest of her 
days at Clayton farm; but his unliappy 
mother ili<I not long survive him ; she wept 
H>vay her life in bitter tears, that she had 
nol wisely con*ected hib early deviations 
from honesty and truth, and {aught him 
fioni the beginning, to love virtue above all 
things. 
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<)TAI"1'KII r. 

I HiGiiT, did my \aiiity lie hi that diwc- 
tiou, trace my descent tbrongli u long line of 
ancestry ; hut that not heing the case, I will 
go no farther back in the genealogical tree 
than to my grandfather, Kwan Macgairow, 
wliose death, in his huiidi'ed and iirst year, 
took place hut a few days before tliat on 
which I was horn. lie, my grandfather, 
was the youngest son of the Laird of Auch- 
navarloch, and at the age of forty, after 
foUou ing his tive brethren, and his sorrow- 
htricken paiTiit, to the grave, siircecded, as 
lie then believed, to a small, but coiiifoidable 
fortune, as well as to an estate, which had 
for centuriee. heen in his family. liittJe, 
however, save the empty title, was now left, 
fur, sli]> after slip of land having been ex- 
cliaiiged in payment of debt, there remained 
in possession of the survivor hut the few 
ucros of luiserahlo soil that surroiindfsl the 
dihijiidnted iiiansion. Of an easy temj er, 
amounting almost to inditrcreiice, tlie ciifuin' 
stance occasioued iny grandfather but littlo 
sorrow. Ho had been at constant variance with 
his whole family, and, bound to it hy no ties of 
affection, no iwolJection of a happy boyhood, 
he parted with the few remaining acres to 
the liighcsL liiddcr, rented a small cottage 
upon the estate, and thus placed himself 
contentedly dowm within eycsiglft of the 
homo of his fatliei's. 

In the course of anothi r year he married ; 
and the lady, who was daughter to tlie 
' i^ergyman of the parish, ])t>vsesse(l every 
recommendation, save that of wlncli her 
husband stood most in need. Kiie w’as 
elieerful in jirosperity, patient in adversity ; 
slie was kind, gentle, and affectionate; hut 
she w'os penniless. 

Years rolled on, and w’hilc the small wreck 
preserved of my grandfatlKn'’8 fortune had 
been totally dispersed, he found liimself 
surrounded by that never failing attendant 
on poverty—a numerous family. Want, 
starvation, and wretchedness, were familiar 
to them fropi tlieir cradle ; and one l>y one, 
as tliey progressed towards manhood, the 


scions of the house of Anehnavarloch quitted 
the paternal roof to work ot heg, as prompteil 
hy their different dispositions. It w'crald bo 
unavailing, even were it ]>os8ible, to follow 
each in their varied degrees of fortune; X 
will speak, therefore, only of niy father, 
lie was quick, persevering, and intelligent, | 
and, hy a stern, plodding, and cautions 
disposition, seemed not unstiilnd, sooner or 
later, to reinstate the sinking honours of 
the family. Such, ut least, was the fond 
ex]H‘rtatiun of his parent; hut misfortune 
was yet unwearied in lior efforts to depress 
them. Every attempt to mse himself 
to his former level proved ahoi-tive. And 
, at the death of his mother, niy father con¬ 
sidered himself fortunaU' in Iteing able to 
offer an asylum to his remaining parent, iu 
a HiiuilJ cottage where he held the situation 
of steward, upon the property which sliould 
have been bis own. 

Although in n humbler ivalk in life tliaii 
that he h»ul first aejiired to, my father now 
seemed about to prosper in the world. In 
tlie course of time he married, llis wife, 
wdio was the daughter of a rich farmer, 
brought liim some money. Years, unmarked 
by any extent of niisfoi'tune, eusuod; and 
the iirst break up in the imusehold was 
occasioned hy tlie death of my grandfather. 

It was folio well by a keener blow, — one 
that time could not soften, tliat deatli alone 
could bury in oblivion,— it was followed by 
niy birth. My birth! Yes! and the very 
elements smileil in vaiu inoekciy and derision 
upon the being they were about to, behold : * 
for calm, and still, and beautiful, J have been 
told, was the hdiir in which I was cast upon 
the world, an object of disgust and aversion, 
ay, of loathing, to the very authors of w'l' 
miserablo existence. The fiiwt fe#^g' of 
which I was conscious, was a desire to conceal 
myself from every pansor-hy; the next, an 
iiideM'idbable longing for what 1 hardly 
know, for as yet I was scarcely aware that 
1 w as an alien from my father’s heart, an 
outcast from a parent’s love. That con¬ 
fiding blindness, the innocent delusion of 
cliildiiood, w as of brief duration; and qpeedily 
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I awakened to a eense of that niefortnoe 
which, instead of e::Cciting the sympathy, 
had secured for me the horror of mankind, 
phicing me, as it were, iieyond the pak of 
communion with God or man. 

But had 1 in reality, then, been sent upon 
the earth debased in mind as in body ? Gh, 
no ! my bleeding heart within told but too 
truly how 1 clung to the species that die* 
owned me, to the kindred that cast me oiF. 
My mother,—I could haA'e bowed down to 
■w'orship her. My fatlier, — 1 could have 
placed ray neck beneath his foot! My 
brethren, — I have licked the earth whereon 
tlicy trode. And, for one recognising look, 
one acknowledging glance, to own that I 
was of them,! could have blessed their name, 
and died. Ihit it could not be; there was an 
utter annihilation of existence between ns,— 
an impassable desert of darkness; silence 
and desolation was around me; and, while 
I thus lay in the dejdhs ai»d the shadow of 
death, afar far off they seemed to stand n])on 
a track of light, beings of life and gladness. 

The curse of Cain was uiK»n iny brow, and 
it sunk deep deep into my miserable heai*t. 
At the age of eight years, 1 had lin(>^\n 
sorrow, deep unalleviated M>rrow. X had no 
longer the feelings of a child. There was a 
void in my heart, a blank that was uiifille<l, 
for there was none to love me, none on whom 
T could bestow tlio overflowing of iny afTec* 
tions. Unquestioifed and uiicared for, hour 
after hour I wandered in the least frequented 
parts of die stately woo<l8 nearest to die 
dwelling of my father, till theirn ide expanse, 
the beauty of their lordly stems, the lulling 
music of their streams, stood to me In lieu 
of that which was denied 

Of objoctfl all inanimato T madu 

fdoh, and out ot vrild and ]o\cly flowerti, 

And lockti 1fthereby they glow, a parsidisc. 

To me to have hecn *‘chid for waiidoriiig” 
would havo heen a initigntiun of Huilerin^, 

’ since it would have jirovcd n eonseiousness 
of my cxi^tonco. No hlemn;^ wa«4 nigliUy 
called ujion niy head, and no lips hod 
taught mine the voice o£ prayer. *Tis 
jto^that, tliTOugh the imgular partition, J 
couRSJ'pcover tlie forms of iiiy brotheis, as 
one by ono^ their little hands cla8])ed in 
supplication, they knelt at a parent’s knee; 
and, by scarcely venturing to breathe, lest a 
word should escape xne^ 1 could hear tlie 
sentences they uttered till they were ini- 
pi-essed upon my memory. I had heasdi^too, 
of the house of God. 7 had seen, as I pasaed 
out to niy solitaiy waaiderings, the gayer 


dress of my brothers regularly laid out on 
that day; and, from my hiding place, 
my own* family, to the youngest born, sui'- 
roundod by groups from every direction, 
hastening forward to the house of worsliip. 
But I knew no more. And was I thus to 
pass thiMUgh life ? Sliould I never dare to 
ask a pai^ent to solve the mystery,—to seek 
the explanation I bo thirsted for, from a 
brother? Was tlie cjuestion. Who is, what 
is, God ( tliat socmed burned into my brain, 
— so restless and intense was the agony it 
occasioned,—to bo for ever luianswei'ed ? 

1 will not go liack upon the diflieulties that 
attended my first great jiroject. That it was 
successful, is still a marvel to myself; but to 
accj[uire the )>owor of reading u as noeevsary 
to my happiness — and it was aocpiired. 
Week after week, month after month, 1 
struggled on in my unassisted tasl:, supjxorted 
through every iliifieulty by the one thought, 
that then, iudcpendeiit of iny fellow-creatures, 
1 should reap knowledge from c\ cry page; 
and theone-engroBsing lliought,thc haunting 
dream of my life, the question, Who is, 
what is God ? would be answervd. 

To forward my purjK>se, 1 liad purloined 
the discarded sjielling-bouk of one of iny 
more fin-tunate brothers, Tlie next volume 
wdiicl), in like manner, came into my j>os- 
sessioii, was eiditled, “ The flulcrs First 
Catechisiu,” 1 pondered uhat that word 
could mean, and if it was likelj^ to promote 
the search toMhich all my la1)ouvs tended. 
With inticdi difficulty I mustered the first 
sentence, ‘‘ (\iii j ou tell me, child, wln> made 
you ? ” Tills, then, was not m Imt I wanted ; 
this would tell me nothing of Go<l. 1 was 
disheartened ; but continued. “ The great 
God who made lieaven and earth ! ” 1 burst 

into tearfr. I'he earth, the glorious earth, 
was the work of God! Tlio wondrous 
heavens—they, too, had been formed by his 
hands! Was he capable of this? And 
sliould I, ni'glccted, despised, cast forth 
the society of my fellou-creatures, should 1 
h*arii to know, to love, to serve him ? There 
was not nt that moment a sli^de of sorrow 
discernible in my lot. Every feeling was 
tliat of hap])inj;ss, of gratitude. Yea ! 1 then 
first knew the meaning of that word—I >vas 
grateful. Much that had liitherto been dark, 
flashed at once upon my now^awakened 
bense. The bent knee, the clasped hands of 
my young brothers, was explaiiiod. That 
attitude %vas not adapted, as 1 had fancied, 
to an earthly father: — it was to the ** great 
God who xiiade heaven and earth ” tliat they 
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addressed their prayers, tliat thej^ returned 
thanks for blessings received. Had they, 
[ then, been his gift ? and if so, might iie not 
also have the power of bestowing them on 
those ])Cilia)>s hitherto unremeinbored. This 
was at that time tlie thouglit of raplure, 
this the idea, that wholly engrossed iiiy mind; 
and recalling the look, the tone of my bro¬ 
thers when they j)rayed, I flung myself upon 
my knees, — but vvlieii I would have pro¬ 
nounced the vvords I had learned from theii 
lijis, my heart grew siek and giddy. Were 
they such as/could utter? Could f thank 
Heaven for the lo\e of pawnts^ could I 
weary his t hi one with gratitude for the 
liealtJi and strengtli bestowed, for the uii- 
meiitcd haj>piness of my lot? Cf)iild Ido 
this { It seemed like very mockeiy of my 
own misery. 

The knowledge T had so tliirsfed for was 
obtained ; and from that time, for the space 
of several yeais, 1 stiugglod in a deeper 
uloom, a more fearful daikiiess than heforc. 
'JMie veiy lovehness of hature, tlic a]>]>reciation 
j of vv Inch had formei ly been the one redeeming 
j)oint in my chaiacter, the one solitary my, 
bjighteinng by its influence my otherwise 
darkened existence, was now iol)ed in ten¬ 
fold hitteiness. The light of the glorious 
sun was hntetul to me. The j^alc moon, 
with her jdacid,peAceliil light, jiouied poison 
ujioii iny heart ; and as 1 took a iieiid-lil e 
lileasuio in old iterating every trace of God’s 
loveliest creation, the vvdld flowers tliat again 
and again iiuhirlden would spring up anmnd 
mo, woids <»f blasphemy \\a\o hetn wrung 
fjoni my nuHcrable heart, and J dared to 
accuse of injustice that hand which, having 
formed them into beauty, li.id made me what 
I was. Years lan on ; and of the delicacy 
and suflering which accompanied iny^infancy 
tljcic now" iviuanied no truce ; save in the 
proportion to wlilch tliey had assisted in 
reducing my form. There was also Hoino 
f. ‘ut alleviation in my misery ; foi, though 
carefully avoiding all books upon sacied 
Hul>j(*cts, lest, as in my" first iittcinjd, thc^y 
shcmld tend only to aggravate my sufterings, 
1 had at intervals pursued my' studies, and 
could now", w"ith an ease that astonished my¬ 
self, peniso any of those volumes to be found 
in the narrow compass c)f my father’s libiarv". 
This had, indeed, now" become^ my chief 
occupation, necessary io me as the air 1 
bmathed. 

J was thus engaged upon one evening, 
when a discussion between my father and 
mother ari’esJed my attention. They had 
VoL. I. 
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mentioned the exjiected retuni of our laud* 
lord, and as they apcike of rejoicing and 
mirth, my Idood ran colder in my' veiiia, for 
I ha«i always looked forward to this event as 
one to be feared and dreaded. My thougfUs 
were not, how"cvcr, long allowed to dwU 
upon this Hubjeot, engrossing as it was. I 
found that another return w"as looked for* 
ward to, another arrival expected, and hear¬ 
ing it 1 forgot all but the one hope to which, 
through long years of misery', W'hen all else 
had deserted me, I had continued to cling. 

A brother, the eldest of the family, liad, since 
the year jnevious to my birth, been absent 
in Ainciica, whither he had gone to push his 
fortune ; and lie it was who now, on the eve 
of his return, 1 learned, for the fiist time, 
was liourly expet ted. 

1 had, through iny half-closed door, fre- 
yuenlly" hoard the letters addi'cssed hy him to 
luy father read aloud, and in each my name 
liad been mentioned w itli that of my other bro¬ 
thers. That mention was enough ; and upon 
that feeble foundation liad 1 raised up an 
idtd ill my heart. Yes! one being existed, 
fiir whtise sake I n jiresw^i the sw'eeping 
emM», wdiicli often in my agony I W'ould, 
but for him, liave poured upon mankind. 1 
had dreamed of him, till dreams became a 
I'eality. I had jiicturc'd him to iiiy own 
heart, till it grow familiar w"itli his image. 

1 had lisienel to his voice,—J had seen him. 
My diTuins were now' to be reali/cd. lie 
w'ould be my" guide, niy piotcntor. Smno of 
my" earlier and better feelings came back 
ujuui my" heait. He vv'ould look upon mo 
with pity",—he would allow* me to lov"e him. 
Day and night I had thought of him, — day 
and night 1 would wtvc him I should have 
something to love, to live for: 1 should he 
ha})i)y. That night I passed in a state of 
fev eivd anxiety"; and fioni the preparations 
so oaily set a-foot on tlie morrow, concluded 
that upon that day* the return of iny brother 
was expected. ^ ^ 

I was right in my" coiijectuiv ; and, ^in- 
willing to leave ^he house, had remained 
in my lonely room, when the outer door 
niielosed. A half shout, h<ilf biugh, and the 
‘*dcai lather, deal est mother,” that folk-^ed, 
thrilled through my heart. It W"as liis'^voice, 
the voice I had henid in my dreams; and 
woihD, liad they been mine, w"Ould I have 
given at that luoinefit, to have been among 
tlie as he went on,—“Is this Krank, 

and this John, and this Hairy ! what fine 
fellows y"ou have all giown. lJut wliere is 
George i (Jeorge! ” he called aloud, laugher 

Nix 24. 
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inft again in tlie very pladm^ss of his heart. 
1 could not resist ttiat call, — I could not 
hesitate. £ had purposed that our meeting 
should take place without observers to blast 
the ecstasy of that moment,—to blight, with 
witlienng looks, that jnty and tondcniess, 
on the hope of whidi niy life hung; hut 
now, when all doubt had vaiiibhod, when 
certainty of his love ahnie existeil, forgetful 
of, or indifierent to their presence, I ruslied 
towards him, Avhcu, starting from me so as 
to avoid my touch, he gazed hI mc» for a 
single moment, with — oh, such a Jotdv of 
hoiTor! and then, clasping his linmh upon 
his forehead, he uttered, ‘Mlroat thwl ! 

I heard no more, saw indlung further. 
The sudden roMiWon of feeling had ovci- 
powered me. 1 liecanie insensible; and, tor 
days after, raved in all the wdhlnessof fevered 
delirium. 

I woke at length, — woke to n ]>^u-fcct 
frenzy of loathing of mankind, of all the 
world, animate and inanimate. I w.i<* in a 
delirium of agony, as I had heeu of fewer. 
I woke at length, and it w'as in a ery reck¬ 
lessness of what might still be in htore for 
me, that on tln" hrst days of in> rc(*ovcry 1 
fled to the Avoods. The lonl of all the^e is 
returned,” 1 exclaimed. '■"1 shall soon he 
thiiist forth, lest the oye of his lordly lieii-, 
or his haughty bride, hhould, in tlieir rainh- 
liiig, chance to rest ii])on any thing so loath¬ 
some as I am.” 


cHAiWRP rr. 

Pttch as 1 have deserihed them, Avere the 
first years of my life; and shoitly alter the 
I>eriod which I last alluded, it was that a 
new state of existence was opened to nic. 
In tlie recklessness of despair I Imd, I have 
said, resumed my funner wa> of life, and 
even after becoming aw^are ol the return of 
the family, Rj)ent my entire tiiiie in the woods 
of Glenn lion. 

As time passed on, my mind grew more 
tranquil, for the security of being undis¬ 
turbed was gradually rc^tor(‘d ; and it was 
not for some inontlis after the return of Lord 
aSZf^ady LindRaj, that 1, one evening 
while’keeping my atditaiy watch in h dark, 
lonely cell, — the sombre light and coirn)lete 
seclusion of which, had rendered it my con¬ 
stant resort, — was stArtled by that sound, 
(the sound of the human voice,) which ahoA e 
all others filled me witli dread. a 

foreboding of e\ J, Iglancc'd fearfully out, and 
certain that thr advancing party could be 


none (dlicr than the dreaded inmates of the 
Gastle, X fell that my fate wras sealed. 

^ The hpcaktu's were still distant, and T 
might lia\etled ; hut, ]»aral> zed byhoiT0r,my 
wJiole irnnie grew rigid us iron, and the gaze 
of the basilisk is not more fixed than was 
mine, flmugh I drank in torture at every 
glance, and wiithed in agimy over that scene 
wlueh lises now (»u luy recollection, in so 
calm, jind jnnv, and beautiful a light. 

'Hie i>arty, by whose approach 1 liaJ been 
thus Hpcll-hound, had halted hy the side of a 
sinaJl trout stream, not inan^y ^laids from the 
spot on wljiich J ]ii;v. It consi'ated of a lady, 
and a little bov .an<l girl ; and, Jiad I not been 
hliinled l>j the dit'ad wliich so long had 
haunted me,T inigJil ])erliaps even then have 
felt, that hi the a])pe.nance of these throe 
beings there was httle to warrant the dread 
and dismay with which mv feMr<»d lancy 
had oj)])rossed me. 

Fiom the \ounglieji of 1/uidsaj, lich in 
hi*-dowei of ])oyisli stnngth aiul biMuty, J 
might indeed ha^e turned with that sickeu- 
mg sense of einy, wliich e\er asRailed me 
most when I lo*»kcd ujxui beings of m^ own 
and age. I hit theie also was tlie lady 
of Glennlleii, with her gentle nuneinents, liei 
low voice, her ]<»ok of mateinal pjide ; and 
gazing alternately on lither fare, aiiothci,— 
a mole fair and fairy-like being eye noei 
icslid upon,— it was the little Lucy Jdndsay 
of the Castle, who, Mde liidl of her Inother 
in tlielicurt of their jiaients, was looked upon 
l>y' each inemher of lier f.iinily with an al¬ 
most equal decree of juoleeting fondness ; for 
wliik ho, the young Ji\aii LnuL.iy, was in 
his tenth yeai, she hut smiled and prattled 
tlir</ugli the filth summer of her hahy life. 
She Wfib still busily engaged in decorating, 
A^i^h fad h 1 wild flowers, the ])rostrat(* fishing- 
rod of her In other, wdien the lady, Hiimmoa- 
ing her U\ her fide, kissid the hiow: of her 
son, iiiid reiteiating, as it seemed to iiu', in¬ 
junctions of carefulness and of a Rpeedyja'- 
tuin, h‘fi hhn to puisne liis sport. 

1'he hoy stood for a inomciil looking after 
tliein, the parting Muile still curling his beau¬ 
tiful lip; then **(jood-hy, Lucy,” he shouted. 
And liberating the hand of her mother, she 
bounded back to wdiere he stood, and extend¬ 
ing her little arms, clasjied them laughingly 
round his neck ; then, half am used, half feur- 
tul of being iluis lifted from the ground, she 
clung flic closer to him, till, encircling hoi 
witli his anil, lie gave at onco the suppori 
and embrace nhe ha<l looked for, 

1 w'atched that scene, the kfss at intervals 
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pressed ujxuj her lips fo fe(ny the Imrbt 
of merry 1 h lighter, the uiielasjdjig of the 
small rounded ann, the jdaciiia lier agpiu 
upon the ground, the smiling return to a * 
smiling parent,—1 ^^atelud it all, and Milk¬ 
ing \\ith my f.iee uprui tlie ground, tears 
<oinsoJ each othi*r, at first sloA\ly doA\n my 
ehecks, till feelings of regret, envy, and utter 
desolation, crowding on my mind, 1 gradii- 
all^V gavi*’\>ay to one of those pavi)x\sins of 
agony, tlien so frp((ueuT iu their reeunviiee. 

'J'o my distorted i magi nation, that scene of 
happiness hceined to have l)ecn acted before 
me only to iueiease the consciousness of iny 
misery, 

J have said mj face lested on the ground: 
Lniied as 1 ^\.is among the long grass, and 
cKTiipied m\ oniifetdiiigs, Jhiidiiotulibcrvcd 
an approaching Mej); and the first informa¬ 
tion 1 liad, tlierc foie, of lining in the presence 
of anotJiei, was the not nngcnlle in^asp of a 
hand n])on my own. 1 dirfedfrom my re- 
cuiuhint posture, and, with a wild yell of 
ahlioireine, ixoiild have lied frenn the spot; 
hut, hliiided hy agony, my foot striking upon 
the root of a trec‘, I was liuilcsl headlong tc 
the ground. 

'Idle grasp was again r»»mwvul, hut this 
time with even more of gentienc^-s than before. 
A hand, too, 1 thought was lighllj pressed 
u]»ou m\ foreJiead, and the whole air around 
seemed to me su<ld*Mily imprcgnaLcd wdh 
music ; for a von-e uttered words, few iu 
nnmhei, l)ut so full of jnty, coinimstUMtion, 
mid gentleness, that, l>ut in my turn 1 feared 
to alaiin the spe.ikei, J should again have 
&l.irtod from tlie ground, not to ily, hut to 
jirostrate myself before what I coucludod 
must he a -visitant from another \vor1d—1 
had indulge d in such dreams—ami Pue to he 
spoken to again, hut onee again, ii^ that tone 
of almost interest. My eyes iiiielosod, and J 
Blirunk again into myself, for they had rested 
on the heir of Glenulieii, on the young Evan 
^lindsajr of the (distJe. lie spoke ag.iin, and 
it was the same heart-ieacdiing voice,—‘‘Yon 
arc hurt,’’ he said ; and 1 fejr it was I wdm 
frightened j on; hut you w^’ore crying so much. 
Poor boy! wliat can make yon so verv \iii- 
happy 

Years liave intei'\one<l since then, yet 
-vivid as ever is the recollection of the intoii- 
sity of feeling v^itli wdiich these wwda over¬ 
powered me. (ireat Heaven ! was there in¬ 
deed upon (*arth one being wdio could so 
ppeak t<» mo ? 

It w'cre long to tell liow, from that hour, 
the 3 ’oung*hut nohle mind of that gra¬ 


cious creatui‘e wan bent uj»on reliavitig my 
misery. It w-ere long Ho tell by what 
degrees he won me to hun ; how, again and 
again, with unwearying care, lie patiently 
pursued the same path, even when my thank¬ 
less ami uiierateful heart eased itself in tShe 
armour of distrust and hatred, couscioasi as 
it were, that all its liardoncd animosity must 
he called into umiy, to resist the jdeading 
look, the earnest tone, the niagieal words of 
that young child, wli(» was, thj'ough (iod's 
merc;v» destined to be the means of rescuing 
me fj-om injself, and from the bitter misery 
with wdiicli J was cm ironed. 

jNever sliall 1 forget Uieiirst hour in tvliich, 
roused by his entreaty, to ca^^t my burden 
upon Cod, to lay me down humbly and 
meekly at his footstool, 1 ]>uiirod forth a 
confession of my utter ignorance, and, kind¬ 
ling under his look of pity, reviled myself, 
inHiikiud, ay, and the very God of whom 
he had spoken witli bov\ed head, and in whis- 
pen'<l words. 

'J'he look of horror, the sudden recoiling 
^ from my side, the withdrawal of the hand 
wdiich had been laid iu the earnestness of 
entreaty uj)on mine, all stuick a cold tend- 
fying chill to my lieait; hni it was only for 
a moment, for a sudden light smned then 
struck in upon my brain, royealing,in deeper 
shades, the darkness that hatl leigiied there. 
And, tliough 1 know not wdio or wlmt I 
had blasphemed, 1 felt tlint 1 had spoken 
blnsjdiemy. 3 knew not what holiness I had 
jirotaueJ; hut 1 felt llnit 1 had trainjded 
a]#ou u holy tliinp. The ‘♦on! of that child, 
fresh from God, and still a templo for the 
Spiiit t>f <!od, Jiad thrown a portion of its 
divinity around me; and, without w'ords, 
had, l>y tlie slirinkiiig horror that oppressed 
him, iwealed not only the daring sinfulness 
of my owm nature,hut the sinpassing juirity 
ol that J had reviled. 

Yes, 1 had iiuleed shed horror upon that 
young inindjfoi 1 had given it its first dread* 
in^^ight into a h>u1 that knew not Cfod^ into 
a lacing striving with its maker ; and, for a 
moment, he had recoiled from the dreadful 
bi>ectacle, outraged ami dismayed. 

J saw, 1 felt what J had done; bow¬ 
ing down before him in a sense or shame, 
l>ew ilderment, and terror, that there are no 
words to picture, ‘‘Pity me, pity me,*^ I 
exelaiined ; ** I feel tSliai you fire good; I know 
that there is goodiiess somewhere, hu^ wiieie? 

1 cannot grasp it, I do not knov/ what is 
gof)d, Cfr who, or wdiat is God. Oh, tell me, 
for 1 am miserable. 1 am perishing in dark- 
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I nehs, lost, lost for evjjr! ” And, my whole 
soul disaolving within me, 1 wept that first 
^aeious flood of repentant toai’b which God 
hud, in mercy, sent to wear ai^*ay the stone 
of a timo-woariod heart, and to bring me, a 
j sorrowing and yet rejoicing sinner, to the 
‘ footstool of that cross, where tears, not of 
water but of blood, had been jioured oxit 
I abundantly for me. 

Those tears, that liad spoken the soften¬ 
ing of my own lieart, had overcome at once 
the gentleness of the child; for, throwing 
himself upon the grass beside me, and look¬ 
ing up in my face with the most toucliing 
bweetness of exj^ression, ‘^Do not, do not 
cry so/’ ho saitl; and oh, put away that fear¬ 
ful, that miserable look! (rod will show yon 
goodness,—we will all slio\v you goodness.” 

Oh my poor juior boy,” he exclaimed, 
tears of the most earnest pity filling liis 
l>eaut5ful eyes as lie sjmke, ‘‘ where liuvo you 
lived—what liavo ^ou been, to speak in this 
dreadful way, to s;iy that you do not know 
God. God is our Father, our Father in 
llea\cn. He keeps us, he cares for 
Without him we could not live, no, not for a 
single iiioiiient. He made heaven and earth, 
every tiling that is beautiful, every thing that 
is delightful. He made you and me, tliat 
wc might live happily as his children in this 
beautiful world below; and that he may 
make us a thousand tunes happier, as liis 
children, in the glorious woild above.” 

“Mamma reads to us, from His own book, 
beautiful things of that beautiful w’orld ; but 
none that I love better than ,—* j c hath not 
soon, nor ear heard, iiouhcr hath it entered 
into the heart of man to coiicei\e, the things 
wliich God hath prejiared for them that love 
him ; ’ ” and, kindling into the soleiuiiity, tlie 
beauty of holiness, he stood WTapt and in¬ 
spired before me. 

I was awestisjck, and gazed, ns if in a dream, 

^ on the incomprehensible vision. An unseen 
poweg was around, a glorious ronsciouHness 
ojiening ujion me, a new life expanding 
within ; foi I had heard things that were 
unearthly, words that seemed sounding fiom 
another sphere I God, tlie Ci'eator, the maker 
of all "flings, he was then our Father—we 
his children. There was another liome for 
ua than this. A home of rest for the weary, 
of love for tlie unloved^ A home for me, 
even for me—outcast, hated, forsaken. 

Oh the gush of indetitciibablc, iucompie- 
heiwible emotioij^^ that^ then opened !h life- 
tideh upon my HOiil* Tiruly, it was the death 
of the old man, the birth of the new, in my 


heart. Wonder, adoration, gratitude, and 
love, instincts that had lain dead or dormant 
I within me, now burst into life, becoming at 
once the law and the icligion of my being. 
What was my present des]>isedand miserable 
stati*—my soul no longer dw^elt in darkness ; 1 
it had seen, it had caught the light of life f j 
tiod WHS my spirit’s father. I felt myself I 
His child! What was a w^orld’s wonder, a j 
world’s contempt,—death would shelter me 
from all, and I should be with God ! 

The stais in their silent courses, the sun 
in his burning tiack, the sea in its restless 
motion, the winds in their soft wdiispers, or 
' in the mighty roar of flieir angry voices, had 
not all of these long s])oken to my soul of 
mysterious agencies to be \\orshipj>cd •— 
of might and majesty th»t swayed the uni¬ 
verse. But now that wdiich h blind, a iHiii 
instinct had dictated, became tome a glorious 
revelation from on high. The crcatuie 
at knowlcflged the Crt'atoi ; and “ the spirit ” 
in its allegiance “I'eturnedto the God wdio 
ga\c it.” 

1 scarcely know in what woids lo describe 
the iinn'ease of peace and joj, that now with 
each new day flowed in, in broadei «nd jet 
broader weaves, upon my regeiieiated soul. 
And the mighty means einplojed, to work 
the ujilookcd-for revolution, wh*it weie 
tliey ( The pleading look, the earnest words, 
of a young child. ’IVulj, “ out of the mouths 
of balx's and sucklings thuii hast ordained 
strength.” 

Hay after day, that niie croaiiii<\ «]> 
pointed to be the human sa\ioiir of iny 
HonJ, weari*‘d not to heek inj side. To 
my own kindled, my own blood, I was an 
object of aversion. To eveiy casual passo- 
by, one of dread, even of terror. 13wt he, 
cradled in* the lap of luxury, nursed among 
objects of softness and beauty, — he who 
might too naturally have shrunk in liorror, 
or stood aghast at the WTctchcd sjiectacle be- 
foi*e him,—he it was who,armed with a liofj 
]dty, flew like a minstering angel to my side ; 
anti shedding upon my heart the first sweet 
drops of human sympathy it had ever known, 
restored me to my lost place among created 
tilings, by pouring into my soul a knowdedge 
of its Creator. 

Hay by day, led by the divine gentleness j 
and pity that animated liiin,—fur what but a 
divine impulse could have Iirougiit a crcatuiv 
so ))uoyaut with youtli and happiness to 
seek out the compaiiionshi]i of such as X ^— 
day by day, I have said, he wearied not to 
seek my bide; and then came t£e crowning 
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j of my earthly happineas, for he grew to hm »«?; 
and with his love a passion sprung up in my 
«»oul,^so intense, bo overpowering in its nature, 
that, but for the God he had taught me to * 
worship, it had been idolatiy* 

Well might I sit, anti look, aiitl long for the 
appointed liour that daily brought him to 
the rocky nook we had selected for the place 
of inoctiug ; well might I w^atch with an 
intensity that amounted to pain, tlie first 
Himnd of his coming step; for >vith him seemed 
to come all that was hiight and beautiful in 
nature^ If my h'‘*irt drooped,—for in spile 
I of the gloiious life thatluid lighted up within 
I me, an overwhelming aense of my long daik- 
I ness and rebellion would at tiinrs ])ear me to 
the giound,—in the full tide of his warm 
pity, he w’as tliere to comfort me witli 
Ins rejoicing presence, and uphold me wdth 
the chihl-hke brightness of liis faith. If, 
overpowensl hy n sense of earth’s desertion, I 
wept the bittd' iiTepressihle tears of a soul 
siiiitt‘ni within me, of a heart that was 
withcied like the grass, in the gushing 
tindeniess of his ardent mitiii’e he would . 
j fome to pour out his giief witli mine, and 
to prove, by every bright and precious Ictiv 
that mingled with my own, that 1 was not 
alone ; that even in this world there was 
one to lo\e ne', one v^hom I might dare to 
love- 

How strangely, how' darkly must tluso 
revelations that in our lioins of companion- 
sliij) I have pouicd into his heart, have 
sounded in tin e«irs of that innocent child. 
And jet, ignorant as his young life was of 
sorrow and suffering, there were deptlis in 
that heart which responded to every feeling 
of my own, and to my most agonizing ex- 
piessions gave hack the throb of sympathy. 
Then, too, how he w'oulJ while Way the 
hours, wdth the glad and careless prattle of all 
lus thoughts, occupations, and amusements; 
and liow” he would look forward to those houia 
(for in the jo,v ousuess of his heart nil tilings 
Heeincd pos‘>iide) when I was to sliaie with 
him in all. 

If you have none to love you,’’ he would 
say; if your father and mother caie not for 
you ; if your brothers shun you, because you an* 
unable to join in their spoits; if you arc 
unhappy’ at home, w’hy not come with mo, 
live with me ^ I shall make you ho happy! 
papa and mamma arc so good, so very gooil.” 

Once only it w^as that he alluded to this 
subject; for the burst of agony tliat followed 
the piopohi^, the harsh refusal, the almoBi 
frantic entreaty that he would never again 


hint at what must ever be so rejiugnant to 
my feelings, sealed the lips of the gentle boy: 
he wept to have made me weep, and the 
subject was never again alluded -to between 
us. 

‘Hleorge,” said he one evening, approachjhlg 
upon tiptoe, ‘‘Mieorge, I have brought Lucy 
with mt; 1 have left her hiding in the thicket 
close by. Po but let me bring her this one 
night: I will never trouble you any more, 
but just this once.” 

8ho came ; and never again did I tremble 
at her approach. Tliere w as such a clinging 
fondness in Iior voice and manner an tAie 
spoke to, or looked upon her brother ; thei'e 
v\as such timid kindness, such, child as she 
was, such anxiety to coiu’eal, as she turned 
to me, the pity she could not but feel, and 
which wliile it Muithed, half pained mo. But 
it w’oro away% and sluntly' her little hand 
was extendid to mc^ t mine, as readily as was 
that of her brother. She came with smiles ; 
slie parted witli the pioinise of return, and I 
was happy'. I’oor, dependent, wretched as 1 
WHH, 1 luid no means of proving the gratitude 
1 felt towards the young Kvan Jandnay. Ho 
whose' beauty and graceful hcsh w^m ev'cry 
heart, wliose veiy will was law to those 
around liim, how could 1, save in words 
only, hope to express the feelings that over- 
poweix'd me. But with Lucy it was diffe¬ 
rent. I could seek tlie remotest parts of the 
wood for lier favourite flowcis; I could 
gather the first wild strawberries from their 
grassy bed ; I could tame the young roc, to 
answx^r to her call; or I could rescue the 
unfledged and screaming inhabitants of some 
tiny nest from a truant school-boy, imhold- 
oiied by the certainty of thus gratifying a 
heait at once so child-likc and heiicvolent. 

[ could linger long, and dwell for ever 
upon every minute incident that occurred, 
during the four succeeding y'eais, for they 
were among the most blissful of my exis- 
timce. ^ ^ 

I had formed a realm of my own, a Vorld 
inliabitcd by tv^u beings alone. Innocence, 
lioliness, meekness, love, lieauty, belonged to 
my w’orld. Jlarduess of heait, selfishness, 
unkindly feeling, found no resti^-place 
there. ^ 

How strange a situation! and how myste^ 
rious are the workings of Provideueo. I was 
an outcast, exiled from my fellow-creatures ; 
and yet, repewing securely on the oonfiding 
Jisintercbted love of two such beings as Evan 
and Lucy Lindsay, 1 bad been left to live 
and die in ignorance w'orse* than death ] in 
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ignorance of my God^ of my redemption ; in 
ignorance of tlial; cross, where the blood of 
the Lamb had been poured out for me* 

For me! ' Ay, there is the exulting thought, 
there the hope, that, lifting up my soul from 
the surrounding billows, has enabled me to 
ride calmly upon the waters, a thing of 
beauty and of glory in itself, though linked 
for a while to that miserable body, whose 
ineetest destiny is food for worms; and 
which, disfigured and defaced as He saw fit to 
make it, will yet resolve itself as well into 
the dust of death, as the fairest or noblest 
form that ever enriched humanity. 

It was one morning* towards the close of 
the fourth Hummer, when 1 had been looking 
out for the coining of those steps that ever 
brought gladness to my heart, that I was 
startled by the sudden appearance of Lucy 
Lindsay alone, and so pale, so terror-stri<*kou 
in her aspect, that my licart died within 
me. 

Speak to me, for the love of Heaven,*^ I 
exclaimed, Your brother, — oh, in pity 
speak to me, tell me- 

“Evan is ill,'' she murmured: “he s^mt 
me to you : he is hurtthen clasping her 
small hands, and with a burst of agonizing 
tears,—. “ Oh, so much hurt; he will die, 
George, lie will die.” 

I know not how those who have many 
loved objects to cling to in this world, may 
listen to such an announcement. On me it 
struck like the thunderbolt of God’s avenging 
wrath, and sense and reason seemed failing 
beneath the blow. 

I have no further recollection of what 
passed.; perhaps I tried to speak the comfort 
I could not feel to the weeping child, as she 
stood wringing her hands and looking up in 
my face with that expression of agony witli 
which her blanched lips had xitlcrcd, “ He 
will die, George, he will die.” Or perhaps 
I heeded her not, wrajit in my own grief, 
and /^orgetful that she, with all the unselfish 
beauty of her nature, had Icjft the side of her 
pcrhajis dying brother to seek luc out, to 
make me a jiaTtaker in their grief. It may 
be that I darted from her side. I cannot 
say ; Tut through wood and field I must 
have hurried on, every feeling so lost in the 
one overwhelming dread, that even when I 
entered the Castle, and sped along deserted 
corridors, and long endless passages, no 
thought of my strange intrusion ogcurred, 
until suddenl}>;'4 ^ ^ a weakening from a 
dream, I felt that 1 stood in the presence 
of Lord Lindsay, 


For one moment only I remained 
fixed to the spot. The next, flinging myself 
at*his feet, “Pardon me, pardon m©>!” I 
exclaimed, in a voice, lioavso from suiipressed 
agony. “ Only tell me that he lives, and I 
will go, never to return. I will never see 
him more ; oli, never, never ! ” 

lie was still silent, his face was deadly 
jiale, and as he made a faint eflFort to raise 
me, 1 clung with more frantic eagerness to 
his knees. “ I)o not cast me off. Beat 
with me one moment — only one moment. 
Answer me ! tell me ! <loes he live ? — Oh, 
for the sake of Heaven, for his sake, for the 
sake of your boy, in pity, iu mercy, tell me ! ” 
Tlie strong frame of Lord Lindsay trembled 
in my grasp ; lie bent towards me, and in a 
whisper that, faint as it was, thrilled through 
my heart’s core, “ He lives,” lie said ; “ rise, 
my poor boy, rise, I will tcdl you all.” lie 
led me into anotlier room, and seating mo 
by his side, laid his hand kindly upon 
mine. T w'as alone with him. Alone, and 
by the side of that dreaded being ; but I felt 
no terror. Self seemed annihilated within 
me ; and, while my eye was fixed stead¬ 
fastly upon his, he Avciit on, “ I know your 
history, I have long learned it from him, 
from Evan; but compose yourself, my poor 
boy. All may yet be well; the injury ”— 
and at the word a sliudder ran through the 
frame of the father — “the injury may not 
be so great, so fatal, as we have supposed. 
With God’s mercy, he may yet be restored 
to ns.” 

“ It w’as by his desire,” he i^ontiniied, 
“ that Lucy w out in search of you. From 
her you kno%v, I conclude, that, riding with 
me this morning, his horse reared, — it fell 
hack witb» him ; and, from the long insensi¬ 
bility that followed, we fear the licad has 
been injured. We have sent for the best 
medical advice, but till that arrives, must, 
W'ith God’s h(dj>, endure the suspense.” ^ 

Lord Lindsay had hurried one sentence 
after another with a nervous anxiety to 
complete the task he had undertaken. Then, 
turning a look full of pity upon the mise¬ 
rable being by his side, and struck with the 
intensity of suffeidiig ivith -which I drank in 
the 'words he uttered, “ Poor boy,” he said, 
“you suffer with us: God bless you — God 
comfort you ; remain where you arc for the 
present. I will see you again—or will send 
—but must leave you now and, rising from 
iny side, and wringingmy hand iu his, “Pray 
for him,” he said, his voice ^^hoked witli 
emotion. 
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^ When left alone;^ alone with my own 
miserable thoughts, the last words of Lord 
Liiid^jpy seemed still in every hideous soimd 
and tone ringing round me their ominous 
foreboding of evil. Pray for her ! for him, 
for myself. Yes, what else was left me, hut 
to pray ? What was left, but to fling myself 
before the God of mercy, as 1 did, pouring 
out niy soups anguish at His footstool, till 
exhausted at length, I lay curled up like a 
withered leaf, a blasted thing, a hideous 
speck, among tlie rich cushions of the carved 
and damasked sofa, on which 1 had sunk. 

The cliange of scene, the luxuriance of 
comfort, the gilded mirrors, the stately slielves, 
BO richly stored that even their massy pro¬ 
portions seemed bending under the weight of 
volumes they contained, these all were there, 
but I saw them not. Hour after hour passed 
on, and there I lay, still, motionless, without 
thought. Mind and body seejned alike petri¬ 
fied into stone. 

Evening was now rapidly approaching, 
the lengtlieniiig shadow^s were throwing a 
sombre light over the olyects without, and 
darker still they fell through the dee]> 
embrasured wmdow^s and stained glass of 
that stately room. 

There w-^as always, even in my happiest 
hours, something in twilight ui(»re consonant 
with niy feelings than tbe bright light of 
the glorioufli sun, and now it seemed infuring 
a holy balm upon iny worn spirit. So iiiucli 
of consciousness liatl rctui'Jicd, that I raised 
my liead and looked forth; but with the 
effort, the tide of suffering ^seclned ebbing 
I>ack upon my miserable heart, and I was 
yielding to another burst of irrepressible 
agony, when 1 was startled by a quick, light, 
hurried step. It seemed to me passijng swiftly 
through the corridor, by which 1 had entered 
the library, and I started to my feet, but 
giddy, weak, enfeebled, by those hours of 
suffering, sunk again upon the sofa. 

• The door unclosed, and the faint light 
shone upon the slight, childish figui‘e of Lucy 
Lindsay. She stopped for a moment, looked 
hurriedly, almost wildly round the room, 
then, ‘^George,” she exclaimed, and, bounding 
forwards, she clasjjed my hand in hers, 
essayed to speak, but, gasping for breatJi, 
sank upon her knees, and bursting into 
tears, sobbed aloud. Yes, sob followed sob, 
rising from the young heart that seemed 
suffocating under its excess of feeling, whilst 
tears seemed literally to gush over the fair 
Biuootli ch^s^k. But how different were these 
tears, how different the whole look and air 


of tlie weeping child from what it bad been, 
when, with that agoifiaed expi’esfidoii, (so 
doubly fearful on tlic small, l)eautiful features 
of childJiood,) with which slie had uttonerd, 
He will die, George, he will die.*^ 

She had not spoken, but I felt, I knew 
that there was hope. Without a word uttered, 
witliout even liglit sufficient to read 
glance of rekindling happiness in those meek, 
eyes, the feelings of her soul were borne in 
upon iniue. 

*‘Yes!” she exclaimed, at length finding 
utterance ; yes, George, God has had mercy; 
he will live, he will live! Oh, my Evan, 
he will be well again, quite well. How 
dark tlic world W'ould have been without 
him, had you thought of that^ George ? what 
w'ould mamma have done without him ? 
wliat should / have done ( what could you 
have done, poor George ? ’’ and with a quick 
motion she sprang from her knees, raised her 
small graceful anus, twuned them round my 
neck, im<l laid that soft beautiful cheek, still 
w et with tears, trustingly, confidingly upon 
mine. 

How often, in my first years of suffering, 
T IthJ longed, yearned ft>r a sister ; and how 
often, in later years of inci’easiug agony, I 
had thanked God that this pang Imd been 
spared me. Slie could not have loved, could 
not have felt for me. I should have seen 
her, too, shrink from me witli disgust. It 
would hut have added misery to niiseiy. 
And now, grout God, the gentle being by 
my side, the radiant child, ail aiigei-like 
ill her surpassing loveliness as she looked at 
that moment, she had twined her arms 
round the miserable boy, — she had laid her 
cheek lovingly on mine, — she poured w^ords 
of iiiuoceiit comfort on my ear; and, for 
a monieut yielding to the overpowering 
impulse, svitli a feeling of unutterable love, 
adoration, and worship, 1 clasped her in my 
arms; then, seizing the small baby hands 
in jninc, pressed lliciii convulsively to my lips.* 

“ Y'ou are like me, dear George, shT' said, 
smilingly, — cry because you are 

happy. How strange to cry because I am 
Imppy ! ’’ and again there gushed forth a 
flo(A] of tears. “ But rise,” she added.—‘^rise, 
dear George ; ” for 1 was still cowenng upon 
iny knees by her side- Do, rise. Sit down 
beside me here, and let me tell you every, 
thing. Do you know that it was all a 
mistake, a dreadful mistake ? ” she repeated, 
shuddering. lie is not so very, very much 
hurt. Papa sent for a wise old mau,~oh, 
such a dear, good, kind, wise old man ! — 
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nnd he whs long of coining, very, very long; ti> say, that if yon love him the least little 
but he did come at lirst; and ho w^ent to see bit in the world, you will stay here to-night, 
Evan, and took iJl the bandages off his poor and not go back to your own home any 
head. And I crept in, and staid so quiet in more, but sta}' here and live with us, Will 
a corner; and poor mamma was standing you, dear George?” laying her hand per- 
thei’e, looking so pale ; and papa and nurse suasively upon mine, “ May not I go back 
were there ; and Mr. Moi'ton was at the to tell Evan you will stay ? He will sleep 
door, and so was Madame Dumas, — it was so well if J may, for his heart is so bent 
she let me creep in, she knew 1 would be so upon it, that ]>apa says it will make him 
quiet. And poor old Gray was there, too,— get better if j^ou will only say, yes. Pnpn 
poor old man,he cried more than any of us; was coming here liimself to ask you if you 
and we all stood still, and then the Doctor would ; but Evan thought you would rather 
looked up at paipa and smiled, — oh, tliat not see him to-uight, thougli ho is so kind, 
beautiful smile, dear, dear old man! — and —oh, you do not know how very kind I So 
he spoke quite out loud, and said, ^Pray, then he sent me, because we are old friends, 
my Lord, what lias frightened you all so you know ; so do let me say you will stay, 
sadly? There is notliing here, I do assure at least to-night.” 

you, there is nothing here hut a pretty To-night! ” I exclaimed. Oh, yes, 

severe out. 1 see woree ten times a-day, to-night, and for ever, 1 will devote my 
and no one to look so pale about it as you whole life to him,—1 will be his slave, his 
were all doing now/ Then he shook hands servant, any tiling, every thing he likes.” 
wnth mamma, — the dear, kind old man,— *‘Then he likes you to be his friend, dear 

and looked so happy, so glad, to know that George ; and I shall go and tell him. Oli, 
Evan would not die ; and then he saw me he will be so happy ! ” and she daried from 
peeping from behind the curtain, and called the room ; but before I had recovered the 
me little pale face, and said I had more need whirl of excitement my own words had 
of a doctor than Evan had; for that if we raised within me, slie was again there ! 
cut off some of his beautiful curls, and kept Bright, beautiful child I how my eye fol- 
hiin quiet, quite quiet, only for a week, that lowed each gi'aceful movement, as lightly 
he would soon he well again. Oh, what and noiselessly as a lard, she flitted round me ! 
happy, happy words! And when 1 saw that What living music there w'us in the glad 
papa and mamma really believed them, and tones of her young voice ! With what 
(lid not look so pale any longer, then I beautiful — child as slie was—with what 
remembered you; and I ran away, for I beautiful, womanly tenderness did she busy 
thought how unkind it was to have left you herself about my comforts,—acting, witli all 
alone all the long, long day, for papa had her pretty ways, the part of hostess to her 
told me you w'ere here. But I could think strange guest. ‘‘ You have eaten nothing 
of nothing — oh, of nothing in all tlie wide to-day,” she said; ‘‘how hungry you must 
world—but Evan, I was so afraid lie would he! but Gray shall bring you food,—poor, 
die. What should we have done, George,— old Gray, ~ he looks so happy now, so dif- 
what do you think we sliould Imve done, if ferent froiu a little time ago. lie used to 
Evan had died ?” carry us about wlicii we were babies, you 

How deep, how fervent was the feeling know; and that is the reason he is so 
with which I had listened to her words! fond of Kvau. But who would not love 
, With what an overpowering sense of grati- Evan ! ” ^ 

tude,she had left me to revisit her Then again —“I am so glad you have 
brother, did I sink upon niy^kuees and pour choHeii this room for yourself. You can 
out praise to the Giver of dl mercies. But come and sit here very often; and then you 

I was not now left long to my own feelings, will have all those dusty volumes, that you 

for, once more bounding into the room, Lucy and Evnn are so fond of, about you, without 
Lindsayiiwas by my side. the trouble of carrying them to that rocky 

“ Poor Evan wanted so much to see you,” nook of ours in the wood.” And then, 
she said. “ But he must not, not to-night: prattling on in the gaiety of her heart, she 

it w’ould not be good for him, they say. And told me many things that, though from time 

80 then he sent me to you to say — what do to time they had occurred to me before, I 

you think, George, it was to say ? i^know liaJ always cast back as impossibilities, 
you will grant Hi You would not have the The visits of Evan, even of tlxe little Lucy 
heart to refuse h^b now, would you ? It was Lindsay, had, I found, from the Very first. 
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met not only with the Rnnrtiou but appruvnl 
of the Lord and Lady Lindsay. The choice 
of l)Ooks broui^ht to me were not, as 1 ^pn- 
claded, tlio selection <»f Kvan alone, but of* 
his father. The senttinents he expressed, 
the arfpiments he used, to accustom mo to 
niy situation, were at the instigation of 
another. And the entreaties that I should 
take up iny residence at the Castle, thoup^h 
in the fiist instance the impulse of his own 
fecliuffs, and proposed by himself, were now, 
as I had seen, I’ciiewed by their desire. 

And the Lord Lindsay, lie Inul seen me,— 
lie had Hoen the iniserably-distortod l»eiin» to 
whom he offered jirotei tion ; the homeless 
wretch, to wliom lie ofleied a home; tin* 
friendless creature, to whom hewaswillinp: 
to bo a friend. And this w,is the w'orld in 
which I had said theiv was no g-ood things,— 
these weio the beings at whose \ery name my 
inmost soul had once trembled! 

Cpou tlie moniine;' following that which 
had setni me so unexpectedly iustalleil in the 
Castle, 1 was led byttic little Lney to the door 
of lier brotlieris room. "‘We must he quite, 
quiet,” she said, in a whisper, and jiressing 
her pie tty finger on her Ups, “ w'e must 
speak bjw.” She uneloscd the door as she 
nlleied the last words; and, advancing a 
few* steps, I stood the siil<* of my ftieiid 
and bent factor. 

I liiid schooled my feelings, and tho ight 
I had mastei-ed them ; but the sight of his 
jmle and suHering ( ouiitenancc oveicaine me, 
and [ sank upon iny knees, clasping in mine 
the hand that feebly and with evident pain 
he had evt'^nded towards me. i 

“•'riiank }on, dear iJeovge,” he said in a 
low voice ; “how kind in yon to grant my I 
request ; but we shall make ^>ou iiappy, in¬ 
deed wc shall.” * 

I lieaid no more, for at that moment a 
soft hand was laid gently on iny shoulder, 
and a \oice, that seemed like the breath of 
die wild flowers I lo\od, so S(#ft, no low, so 
shadowy W'as the sound. i 0 ]) 0 <ited the w^ords 
of Evan,—“ Yes, w^e shall make you bnppy- 
Rise, my poor boy, look up, 1 ha\e a light 
to welcome you to your new home, us well 
as my son.” 

This was again n new ei a, am it her and 
total change in my way 4)f life ; and more 
opposite states of existence than ni\ past and 
pi'esont can surelj scarcely be imagined. 
Then, despairing, lost; now w'ith a song of joy¬ 
fulness ever in my heart, a hymn of piMise 
for God’s igiercies, a well-spring of happiness, 
round whose blessed margin floated those 


liest {xntions of our nature^ love and grati¬ 
tude—gratitude to GoA and man. 

Evan Lytidsay rapidly reeoverc<i, and my 
]iost in tile sick room was now. exchanged 
for his companionship in the study, the 
Jibinry, or in those long strolls w'hicb we 
still continued to indulge. 

I shared with my friend in the judicious 
tuition of Mr. Morton ; I drank In wisdom 
from tho benevolent lips of Lord Lindsay ; 

1 divelt in a peiyetual sunsliiiio of kindly 
feeling ; and it is no wonder if the depressc'd 
and inisoiablc spirit of the boy, w'anning 
umicr that mfluciice, bounded within liiin ; 
and that he felt, as he progressed to man¬ 
hood, that whatever was his outward form, 
there was that within, which, by a ivholo 
life’s devotion, an unwearj ing, mulying effort, 
might at l<ist in some degree repay the debt 
of gratitude he owed his benefactois. 

During tlie first two years of my sojourn 
at the Castle, then* was but one drawback 
to my happiness. It was tho tlionght of 
those who, in my hours of agony' having 
cast me ofl', wore now, (ivlieii my better 
foriuncs thej might think icndered me in- 
depelideut of them,) restrained, jierhaps, by 
piide from accepting tliowo overtures to 
which, in my IncivaBing happiiioss, my heart 
day* by day more strongly urged me ; and 
the bitter pang of knowing that, without one 
farewell, one jiarting blessing, — the firet I 
should ever liave received, pcrJiaps the last 
I over might receive from the lips of a 
parent, — they bad left me, quitting home 
and country for a distant land, long darkened 
my spirit with some of its former anguish. 
The yearning for the love of ]>arents clo-cd 
for a time iny heart against the couiit- 
loRS blessings luound me ; but at length the 
one poisoned drop in tho cup of life, bitter as 
it was, faded into indistinctness: the void in 
my heait was tilled; the love of the stranger 
became sacred to me, as that of my own 
blood ; tlie voite of iny benefactors as the^ 
voke of paicnts ; and he ! Evan I vvas^ot he 
btill like a brigHi lay of glory% ever circling 
round my' heart! 

Ill the occasional and brief abs(*nces of the 
family from the Castle, 1 was not alone.—^ 
Under the superintimdoncc of EvaiA<indsay, 
small rooms in the most ancient i>art of the 
buildimr had been fitted up w*ith every atten¬ 
tion to my jicculiaf comfort; and here, sur- 
ronndeil by each favourite pursuit, encom<* 
passcil by pleasant memories, 1 passed my 
time. And tlien those blissful reunions, the 
long-lookcti for hour of retftrn, that catna at 
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lenffth, and brought with it w> much of peaoa, 
and joy, and gladurul. The spriiigitig step, 
the graceful carriage of the boyish figure, the 
laughing Hoftness of the dai'k lustrous eyes, 
the whole beaming beauty of the speaking 
countenance, wlieu Evan Lindsay, flying to 
my distant tower, and bursting upon mo 
with his ringing laugh, would \ipbraid mo 
with indifference, coldness, carelessness, of 
their return,—I who, ho well knew, panted 
to he the first to welcome them ; whom lie 
feigned not to see, was gasping for breath, 
sinking under the intensity of feelings, all 
gratitude, all joy, at their return. 

Year after year hofl now parsed on, and 
they had brought with thtm an ineroasc of 
peace and joy to the being rescued froui per¬ 
dition,—an increase of Heaven’s blessings 
and Earth’s pnwperity to his n'seuers. Yes! 
an angel of peace and gladness surely ho\ered 
over that blessed family. 

Evan Lindsay had, liy his own ref|tie‘'t, 
daring the two years jmwious to his coming 
of age, been accompanied by his family to 
the Continent. It w-as nowr the eve of theii- 
return ; and it w'ashailed with all that eager¬ 
ness and delight which our Scottish peasantry 
know so enthusiastically how to feel, and to 
express, towards a gracious and iv«-pci.tcd 
laudlor<1. 

The village-bells rang gaily out; Ibc long 
avenues were lined with the multitude of 
hearts that showered blessings on thcii path ; 
and shouts long and loud, and hearty cheers, 
with cries of, “ Long life to him ! longlife to 
the young heir! long life to our jouug 
master ! may he prov(‘ as good a landlord as 
his father ; we cannot wish a hcttei,” an¬ 
nounced to those at the Castle, that the car¬ 
riages, having entered the gate, were winding 
swiftly tlirongU the happy, noisy grouj). 

“ Tliis is well, Cleoige ! this is as it ought 
to he,” exclaimed Evan Lindsay, H])ringiiig 
from the low britska, that a little in ad 
vance^of#the other carriage h.iJ whirled 
rapidly to the door. “ niis js as it ought to 
be! I thought you would he hero; not 
crouching in that solitary tow'er of yours.” 
And, every featuiti sparkling with happiness, 
he wrun^ my hand in bis. 

1 had indeed not been able to resUt the 
impulse of welcoming ujion their own tbres- 
bold, tlie ret urn of my Iwyiefactors ; but tho 
excitement of thie scene bud nearly over¬ 
powered mo — and the ringing laugh, the 
joyous accents f uiy first beMt friend weiu 
changed, for llu’ eager, harried imjuiiy of 
whether ali waa well, all happy with me? 
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i Before collecting my idean^I convinced myself, 
that though the boy I had so loved was lost 
to me—^tliat he, Evan, as he stood befoi;i; me, 
in all the graceful beauty of early manhood, 
was still my Evan, still the open-hearted, 
loving, trusting, generous Evan of my child¬ 
hood. 

“ Here tliey an*, here they come at lafit,” 
lie exclaimed, joyfully hounding from my 
side, as the next cari'iage siopjied under the 
lofty jiortico. “ Now, Lucy, we shall make 
our old walls resound with the joy we feel 
on re-entering them. Welcome, my dear 
f.ither, welcome, dearest mother, to your own 
w alls. Mine w'as the first foot to touch the 
soil f)f niy bonny Castle Dower, and therefore 
it is 1 do the honours upon the occasion. But 
hei-e is (leoige, who has a liettcr right still, 
for he has never quitted the dear old roof, 
while we have been wandering mider the 
sunny skies, and through the sunny plains 
of Italy.” And while the Jjord and Lady 
Idndsay, witli kindly looks, and lij»s quiver¬ 
ing v\ ith emotion, called up by the demon- 
stratkuis of gladness at their rctum, greeteil 
me with an uhnost parental blessing, I felt 
my hand clasped in the soft small hands of 
Lucy liiidsay. Two years ago she had 
quitted the Castle, a child,—she was now but 
fifteen, and she stood before me, with all the 
gentle dignity, all the reserved kindliness of 
a woman’s manner. 

How lieautiful she w'as, iK'autiful from 
the extreme regularity of feature, hcantiful 
from the mind and soul that shone in her 
lovely countenance,—beautiful, tvio, in the 
cbild-liko innoceuey of every thought and 

WOl'l. 

Often as Thnve gazed ujion her, or listened 
to the wo^ds of interest and kindness falling 
so gently from her lijis, I have felt in nij 
inmost soul that she resembled a being of 
another woild, rather than an inhabitant of 
this,—-one sent to sootlie rather than to dazzle, 

: to be looknd u])on at a holy distance rating 
j than worshijjped with an earthly love. Yet 
aljx'ady was Lucy Lindsay the object of such 
worship ; and often as, hour after hour, I 
have from my turret window watched her 
graceful, bird-like movements, so sedulously 
attended by her young companion, 1 have 
prayevl that no blight, no canker of unhappy 
love, such ns I had lead of, might ever have 
power to witlier that young flower. 

Upon the evening when the whole party 
had returned from the Continent, in the en¬ 
grossing feeling of tlio moment,«.I had not 
remarked Evan Lindsay’s companion; nor 
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area when introduced to me by name as the 
young Earl of Waliucr, an orphan^ and dis¬ 
tant felatfon of the Lady Linclbay^ did U at 
first recognise in him the manly, jiroud, and 
petulant hoy, who had son)e years ago ac¬ 
companied Evan, during one of kib vacations, 
to Castle Dower. 

Even at that time, proud, vindicti\c, un¬ 
manageable as he was, the little Lucy Lindsay 
already possessed a power over liim. Ami 
the mixtui^e of feeling and leserve with which 
he reminded mo of one* circumstance of his 
former visit, proved that j>ower btill 0 x 1 *= ting. 
It had indeed escaped iny memory ; for I 
considered luysolf attlio time hut too severely 
avenged, by Ihe chastisment inflicted by Evan, 
as the young-earl, wdth though tie-isnebs, per¬ 
haps heai*tlessuess, scofied at my appearance. 

Wlmt the indignant rei>roaches of Evan 
could not acliiove, the silent tears of Lucy at 
once accoinplibhcd; and it was at her bUg- 
gestion, that, hastening towards me,no apo* 
logy seemed too humble, nopioiniseoffutuic 
amendment in himself, no fiitine advance¬ 
ment to me through Ins interest, sufficient to^ 
blot out the memory of his boyish insuit. 
** 11 ow gentle she looks,’* ho went on with 
emotion, ‘‘one would Rcaieely imagine such 
u creature likely to tame a spiiit so oppobitc 
to her own, and yet slie has dune ho; the 
little good that ib in me, I owe to her.” 

Shut out I wab for e\er from all love but 
thatwhidi grew from i)ity and eoiuiniscra- 
tum- The precious ties of blood, tlio hunian 
love and loveliness that haiigb round the 
uaTiie of parent, and a thousciikd otlur of 
life’s purest, holiest, loftiest ennitions, these 
w ere dcbaiTcJ me; thebe were the heritage 
of hum ail joy, in which J had, and could 
ha\e no poition. But ouco moje 1 foiined 
myself an ideal woild ; and, feeling with 
them, living as it were In and for them, I 
basked in the sunhliino and the Impp)* lo^e 
of those two beings ; while, hour by bom, 
^bat ]>absioii. wliich w as to sw ay iheir ailei life, 
grew and strengthened in their j'tmng lie aits. 

Ills \tiy life hceniml but hei spirifs tmU, 
and she lo^cd him with all the fervent aflitc- 
lion, ♦he clinging, tiusting devotednebs of 
w'oman’s Ime. 

****** 

Long years have passcdsinco then, and time 
has worked its change uj)ou all—^time hasbil- 
vered over tlic liatrof tJic narrator. Time has 
laid one reverend head in the dust. Time 
has home one of the gentlest beingH, the 
meekest iif Christ’s followers, to her homo of 
glory, there to reap the reward of that seed 


w'hich she had sown on earth* Yes, lovely 
wen* tliey in their lives, and the hand of 
death did not long divide them, ller hair 
silvered, her benign counteuance still bearing 
the beauty of expression and feeling on the 
w'HSted features, the Lady Lindsay had sunk 
to sleep. And the partner of her life*B 
hajipiuess, he was also her partner through 
“ llio valley of the shadow of deatb.*^ 
slept first; but the calm smile <)f the old 
man, as turning from the weeping group, and 
fixiug the last long gaao of utfection on the 
)>lacid features of the dead, ho whispered, 
“ Thou liast first won thy crown of glory ; 
but I will follow tboc boon,” seemed to 
speak of a spirit already wdnging its flight. 
And so it was he pasec<l aw^ay. 

Much of gladness, much much beyond tbe 
usual jiortiou of gladness granfccil in tins 
w^orld, liad bi*cu theiis in life. Those beings 
in whose liappiiiess their hajipiucss was bound 
uj>, had not they grown hi worth and loveli¬ 
ness under their eyes? had not they, year bv 
year, seen thorn crowned with all oarilrs 
choicest blesbiiigs? and from that day, wdien 
the walls of the little village church, decked 
by the /cftloiis care of many a giateful 
dopeiulant, had witnessed the double union 
of their children, was not the place of their 
own gentle Lucy soareely felt to be vacant, 
so lovingly was it filled liy another? 

The choM'n bride, tlio beloved wife of 
Evan, was scarcely less dear to the hcaitb of 
tl)c p.ircnts. It was the ridi melodious voice 
of Susan Lindsay that now, like a glad bird, 
carolled blithely tlnough every hill and dale 
of tilcnullen; it was she, who, with all a 
ckiuglittn*’b love, hung upon tlio footsteps of 
Lady Lindsay, learning from her to dispense 
sunshme and gladness as slio w^ent; and she 
it was, who at nightfall, cnmdiiiig at the 
feet of Lord Lindsay, would, wdtli his liaud 
clasped in lieis, and those soft eyes raised 
lovingly to his fa(*c, ]>rattle on of her day’s 
labours,—all that she and Evan Imd done cBr 
meant to do. And Lucyi loo! Tiiol^ often 
would she come,gladdening their hearts with 
u consciousncbs of her securtd Iiappiness, 
and the certainty that j lay in the lieai't 
of her hubband, like the jewel on wliich bis 
whole existence hung. ® 

Ah, these were blessed meetings, when 
evejy cliaiige that passed over tlioso who in 
that eircle were alf in all to each oth^*r, seemed 
but to add now grace and loveliness to the 
happy band. 

1’lic childhood of Evan^and Lucy Lindsay 
w as reracted in Uic childho^ of their children; 
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I and tlio young fair faces of the two brides 
I gradually assumed the less brilliant, not less 
lovely look of the happy matrons. 

Then there was the springing up to boy- 
I hood and manhood of the second Kvan—the 
child of that child who had l>een my pre- 
Horver. The growing loveliness of those 
two 2 >eeTlos 8 beings, Susan and Lucy Lindsay! 
Such, such lias been the rich requitiil of 
Heaven for woiks of mercy to one, the 
lowliest of his childivn ! Such the blessings 
! that have begirt my 2 )atli with brightness. 


__ I > 

And now the evening of my day is drawing 
on, and the shadows liave not lengtliencd, 
noj^ the sun gone down. The clieerlc<}8ness 
* of age atfects me not; the l>ody is enfeebled, 
l)Ut tlie spirit waxes stronger as the frame 
decays. 1 feel my immortality, my glurions 
heritage on high, drawing iieaier and nearer; 
the light shines stronger, tlie hope bums 
brighter within me. Yes, rny old age is glad 
and tranquil, not merely in the alwence of 
disquietude, but in tlie abiding spirit of peace 
I and hope. 


1 THE WHITE FAWN. 

I 

j A HKhTCII or I DOMrSTTC INflDfiNT, OCCURRING IN IHC BARLY SFITI T.MI NT Of TTin GrNHm!.F, 


nV COIOVIIL .lOIlNsON. 


) A M-w country, wliich receives a constant 
influx of einigratioii from most other jiarts of 
( the eai th, and of w hich the pioneer settlers are 
, essentially entei})iising, furnUhes bpecimens 
of improvement and advance, at once so sudden 
I and extensive, as to excite the greatest as- 
tonihlimriit on a second visit alter a few yeais’ 
interval. 

Su(h a country is tlie United States of 
America ; and we have witnessed such rapid 
I transitions fioni a wild to a cultivated con¬ 
dition as almost overwdiolin the imagination. 
A staiemeut facts wJiicli have fallen under 
our own obser\ation, in wforence to tliis 
matter, would, to an Eurojiean unacquainted 
I with the subject,be deemed quite apocryphal. 
Fur instance, when young, wo threaded the 
wiiiJings of Indian trailsty without other high¬ 
ways, through all that garden of America, 
now known as Western New Yuik, when the 
country, through its length and lueadtli, was 
a solitary forest: its silence ne\u having 
' been broken, sn^e by tlie yells of savage 
tribes, and the bowlings of beasts of prey. 

At the jiresent time, the same country 
presente a iugh stgte of cultivation : its flclds 
wave wdtli com, and are cov.ned by flocks 
and herds ; canals and railways chequer the 
land; mills, factories, and divers machinery 
moved by wheels, mingle their clangour with 
the souni\ of the waterfalls; cities, \ilIageH, 
tc^wns, boroughs, and haiuUts have sprung 
up as if by enchantment; and the eye of the 
traveller, as he now takes his way over that 
f) uitful reg* m, will be delighted as lie beholds 
on every hand, ^'jllas, (terraces, and wn-Iit 
spires, which bea i^ify the vales, and gild tlie 
inouiitHius of that mchanting coullt^ 3 ^ We 


have stood upon the sjiol now occupied l>y 
the city of liachester, when wolves, and owls, 
and panthers were its <mly inhabitants ; and 
w’hen the tiark forest-trees liung o\er, and 
half ooncuuled the waters of tlie (iencsec, 
which irrigate the city. Tlie jilace iiow^ has 
forty thousand inhabitantR, and is called the 
Jhrmingham of Amerira. 

The country of which wt first spoke, is 
hounded on the iioith liy’ Luke Oiitauo ; east 
by the Oneida country ; s<nith hy^ the si)uis 
of the Alleghany ; and west by Lake Kiic 
and the Niagara river ; coutHiiiiug about 
thirty large counties, or seven hundred towii- 
sln|)s of six milcH square, through the centre 
of which flow^s the Genesee ii\cr. This 
si'enm rises on the sunnnit-le\el of the 
Alkghaiiies, and, after scooping out frightful 
caverna in the rocky' mountains, it flows in n 
north-east direction through a most Juxuruint 
and endiaViting \ale, for a hundred miles ; 
and {uissing through Mount-Morris, Gencsco, 
Avon, and Rochester, empties itself into Lake 
Ontario. 

It was in the valley (»f lids river that tli# 
new settlements of Western New-\oik eoni- 
meuced ; and Home of the incidents connected 
with the settlers* inteicourse with the savage 
tribes hoi dering on tliat river, are well worth 
a jdoce in the hiHtory of the New Woild. 

Shall we he indulged in relating a donicstio 
incident, which came to our knowledge in » 
our early acquaintance with that couutiy, j 
and through the very paities who boro the ^ 
most prominent }>ait in the occiuTence ^ 

Some time after the Ite> olutionaiy w’ar, 
an English company jairchasod a large tract 
of land on the east side of the Genesee river. 
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and in 170C, scut out their agent» Major 
WilliamHon, to Hurvey, and make sale of 
the said land. The Major was a Scottjsh 
gentleman of the old scIumiI^ hvond in hin 
dialoet, precise and rigid in his manners, 
stnbhorn and inexorable in his disposition, 
and a severe disciplinarian in liis fauiil)' and 
among his dependants. 

It Was well for the Major that he had no 
patriot iieigliboui s, (for iieigliboiirb had he 
none of any sort,) so soon after the Revolu¬ 
tionary struggle; for, whatever of good iiatuie 
and kindncbs might l)e manifested by a 
Yankee population, ii\ otlun respects at that 
jjeriod, they could not treat a ^^IJritibh Tory'^ 
wit hr the least toleration. 

The Major’s family consisted of his wife 
and three daugliters, flic eldest of 
Msry by name, was an cntliusiastic, li\ely, 
and boautSfal girl, of seventeen years of age. 
J'ho life tints to her portraiture cannot 
betb'r be given, than by untithesib or con- 
tra’^t with lier father ; while he was boidid, 
morose, and severe, Mary was generous, 
biiunl, and full of youthful glee ; and yet, 
with all this contrast, Mary WilUainsoii was 
the idol of her father. With the above excc])- 
ti(ui, it was not known that the Scottish agent 
had otlioi attachment, iinlcss pertinacity to 
his own way in every thing, an overweening 
nationality, and a bigoted reverence for tlie 
Pivsbytorian faith, may be called attachh euL 
This inucli, at all events, was true concerning 
liiin, that his surveyors, clerks, and muwants 
feared and trembled in iuM presence, and 
hated him ; while all tlic Tniliau tribes in the 
bun*ounding country detested him. Indians, 
of eouise, do nut obtain their knowledge t)f 
I men and things from hooks or from the 
bchools ; they may not be enabled to con¬ 
jugate Grcek veibs, or give you tlit major or 
the minor proposition of an argument; or to 
tell you whetlier they Iiavc arrived at their 
conclusions by induction, or a prion ; perhaps 
they cannot always tell the why or t!»e 
wliei’cfove of tlicir preferences and dislikes; 
yet, they manifest an instinctive acumen in 
their perception huiuaii character, which 

makes it always safe to place confidence w here 
they do so, and jv/aot. 

Jt ih never good policy in a laiul-agcut, 
acting in a country wliero savage tribe■* 
still linger around the graves of their fort- 
fatlieisj,to be too iiiagibtcrial in asserting the 
strict allodial rights of domain, until thobc 
tribes shall have melted away under the pro¬ 
gress of civilisation, and the actual occupancy 
by white i^fettlem. 




In neglecting this precaution, the Major ^ 
had incurred the reHcniment of Ms red neigh- i 
bimrs, who i*egardedhim as an intruder upon t 
their ancient rights of fishing ai|d hunting, | 
which they alleged hod been guaranteed to 
them by the Great Spirit himself. Among 
other aggressions, the agent had humed the 
wigwams of tlie hunters in his vicinity, dese¬ 
crated the Indian graves, forbidden hunting 
over the mountains, and fishing in the streams 
wliicli fell within the bouiidai^s of the Pult- 
iicy and Hornby estates; the persons of those 
names being the princijials for whom Major 
Williamson was agent. Xu legard to the 
wigwams, foi*ests, and brooks, perhaps, had 
these been alone coucenied, the Indians might 
hav e burreiidered them without contest; but 
when tlie palings of their fatliers’ graves had 
been broken down, and tlieir consecrated 
grounds devoted to profane uw, forbearance 
was no longer a virtue. It is an ancient 
custom with the Indians to Imry their dead 
in a sitting posture, with their warlike and 
liunting iinjdc’nents liy their side ; each 
is furnished wh a pot of parched torn, to 
jirovibion liim <»u his way to the land of 
tlu* celestial rangers ; and when the body is 
thus interred, the tribe to which he belonged 
build over the gi’ave a tumulus of endiuing 
wood, on wliich is carved and painted various 
devices and hieroglyphics, emblematical of 
tlie character and supposed <lc8tiny of the 
deceased. The grave thus completed, is en¬ 
closed by a w'ooden j^aling, which is preservevl 
by tar and Indian paints, from generation to 
generation, and the spot is for ever deemed 
sacred from intrusion or secular use. The 
wandering tribes tliemselves pass by those 
hallowed leceptoeles in solemn silence, unless 
they pause for devotion ; and wo be to the 
pioneer who jirofancs these sacred mansions 
of tlie dead ! • 

On one occasion, Major VVilliam-fon, meet- ^ 
ing with a wnall hunting party of natives, 
and being aided by his surveyors, viob»utI> i 
ttxvk from the Indians a nlaught^red buck 
and a string of*trout, which he alleged had 
been unlawfully taken on the grounds and 
frtmi the streams belonging to the gi-eat land- 
owneis across the waters. The Indians made* * 
no words, nor offered any Tesistanc»j|; but as 
tliey saw tbe fruits of their cliase and angling ^ 
tlisappear, tliey' exchanged significant looks 
among themselvotf,*aud involuntarily emitted 
the well-known guttuial exclamation (/ph t 
Mery Williaiusou, on the contrary, and as 
an ex(*opttoii to the whole family, was a 
spoclal favourite with the natives. She 
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seized the occoeioius of her father’s absence to 
visit their wigwams and make presents to 
tlieir females of milk, bread, needles, and 
those little things wbi|li they deemed highly 
valuable. Indians bestow names upon 
pioneers, which, in their own native dialect, 
are most expressive of looks, qualities, and 
traits of eharnctej’. Tliey called Maiy Wil- 
liaius<»u.duW-notou, which, by interpretation, 
signifies “ Whitb Fawn and her sweet 
and amiable dcpoi'tnieut towards them had <w 
w’on them over to her, that they would go 
on foot, and even barefoot, by nigbt and by 
day, to gratify her wishes, and to serve her 
in any thing she desired. 

It occurred on an afternoon of a summer’s 
day, that while the Agent and his family 
were at tea, they w'ere \isited by a jierson at 
whose appearance they were not a little sur¬ 
prised. His dress was that of an Indian 
chieftain, such as we have often seen, while 
those heroes of the forest were in tl)eir native 
plojy, l)efoi*e they had beeottte subdued and 
cre-<t-fallen by their intcrc'')nmunion wdth 
the vulgar vices of w bite n i. 

Wc now’ aver, th.it wl. ii w'c have seen 
fifty chiefs and warriors in comjiany, clad 
AS Indian hunters, and riding in a single line 
along their native trails^ with their dress and 
armour sparkling in the snuheania, they have 
]>re<>eiited a more imposing and formidable 
Hjipcaranco than any other troops we twer 
saw, the Turkish cavalry not excepted. 

Well, a young man, habited ns an Indian, 
stood in the midst of Major Willianrsou’s 
family, while they were asseuibled in the prin¬ 
cipal parlour. Hut what made the stranger an 
object of sniprise in particuLiT was, that his 
age did not exceed twenty-five years ; besides, 
his complexion, liair, and eyes detenuined 
him*to l>e other than a native Indian. Now, 
Indians never becomp chieftains of their re¬ 
spective tribes, until tliey arc some foity 
yeare of age ; and tlie fact was then unknow u 
to tlie agent, that any white man ever at¬ 
tained, toittliat distinction. The youth bore 
the searching scinitiny of the present comiiany 
without the least embarrassment; and al¬ 
though no seat was offered to him. Ids 
majestic and noble hearing could not fail to 
imjiose Referential respect upon all wdio 
gazed upon him. 

“ What has brocht ye here, my man, nt 
sic a tune o’ day?” inquired the iiiiiK'iious 
agent, af he half arose from his seat beside 
tiic tea-table. • 

” I am here, t said the sirnnger. answering 
in imperfect English^ though with a voice 


and manner nccnstonuxl to command, *’to 
request Major Williamson to respect the 
rights of the aborigines, more than he has 
been wont to do of late.” ' 

“ IToot, man I —and wha are yc, to mak 
ycrsel sac decvilisb busy in a mutter that’s 
naothing to you 1” replied the testy Scot. 

“ lint, sir, it is much to ino,” rejoined the 
youth; “ my relation to these scattered tribes 
makes it my duty to redress their w-i’cngs, 
and to jirotect them in Ibcir ancient jivivi- 
legcb.” H,> this time Mary had arisen from 
her seat, and placed a chair hesido the 
stranger} and iliough she spoke not, to in- 
tcrrujit her fatlicr, iicr eyes and attitude 
directed the young chief to a scat. . 

“ All w'hanrfore siild yc make a boot luooth, 
at ma gaugiugs on to thae juigan infidel ne’er- 
dowcels, wham ye specify?” inquired the 
agent. 

“1 have lliis reason,” said the stianger, 
“that in all ourtreutieH with the government, 
wherein W'e lia\e ceded to them oiir proscrip¬ 
tive right to lands, wt have reserved the use 
of unoecujiied forests and livers, for the pur- 
povs of our game aiul fish ; and hav e espe¬ 
cially provided for the ixjxibe of our bleeping 
dead, that their bones should not be turned 
up by the wdiite iiiau’s ploneb, and left to 
ciumble upon the suif.iee, and bleach in the 
buu-beams. Hcbides, sir, wc need not the 
authority of trcaticb to esfaldish our light to 
the game and fish taken on our own resor- 
vatioiiH; and J caution yon, in resi>cct to 
yonr owm safety, that >ou restore to my 
Iniiiting men the buck and fish of which you 
forcibly deprived tliein, and licroaflei leave the 
graves of the ancient waniorb unmolested.” 

The Major ill concealed Ids ire a1 this 
bold lecture from tbe moutii of a utriinger, 
coming ini“ so questionable n shape jithe 
jieiveived l»y the attitude, the eye, the voice, 
and the uudaunled cariiugo of the speaker, 
tliat he was not to be trifled witli. TJie 
agent theiefore waved tbe present subject 
coav'crsiitiou, and inquired of tbe youth, how 
it occuned that his lot had been cast among 
these savage tribes, as it was quite a]>pHrout 
tliat bis blood was uniuixed European 1— 
The stranger answered in short, that, when at 
tw’elve ^ oars of age,he liad been taken prisoner 
in J’enusylvaiiin, liy tlie puissant Braudt, on 
ins return from the well knowm massacre 
at Wyoming he van the Indian gauntlet 
at tliat early age; by wliicli lie not only 
saved hib lifi*, but won tbe Admiration of his 
savage captors, who procured his adoption 
into tbe family of the Seneca chief, whom he 
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! now Buoeer^ded in rommand, and to a cUief* 
taiIl^s honours* 

But,” replied the Scot, oh, ! 
but y8 mnun hae been poweifully incUuocl to 
evil, even as the sparks flee upwards, for a 
Bpinikie like you to bac coufabbled sae youn|> 
wi* sic a posse o’ raniphi, riotous, red-hot 
reliels* What »ay ye to that, man 

I say/^ replied the yontli, that my 
father, who uas witli me wlion 1 was eaj)- 
tured, lived n patriot, and died a martyr iw 
his country’s cause, engaged against the 
aggressions of Great Britain.” 

** A martyr! deil rin awa wi’ sicoaii 
martyrs—in whause cause? — Oo ay, the 
said deil, ye’r faithcr’s. Agpressions to<> * 
tliere’s impidinre. Could liia Majofcty niak 
aggressions iiitil his aiii^ I’ll teil ye what 
■—ho Buld hae strapped up the thievin’ blag- 
gairdb that said sue, like a wheen tj kes, a’ 
bitten w’i’ the same maduess !” 

He must have caught us first,” rejiliod 
the btranger, wdth great complacency ; but 
\\Q put our trust in Ch^d, who delivered us 
out of the king’s hand.” 

Oucr time, man, o\^er true ; ye put ,ve(r 
trust in yeer God, ami lie delivered yo in his 
auld fashion, frae the pains an’ penalties o’ 
your injured king and offended Maker for 
awhile, till, — hut there’s nae matter,” 

The Scotsman’s ire aiose witli his clo- 
rpienco ; and, rising fitmi his seat, he mot j mod 
toward the door, and too plainly indicated by 
his gestures, what in words would read — 
Begone from my house*” 

The youth walked away with the dignity 
of a commaiicling geueial on a retreat ; hu( 
not till he had bestowed two glances of a most 
opposit(» charortor ; the one was on tlie Ma]or, 
and it was that of supreme and witherini' 
contempt; the othoi was on Mary William- 
Bon, and it was full of kindness and eoiu'tooiis 
]>euigiiity* 

On the morning of the fourth day nffcer 
ti^ above-iuentioned interview, a spectaede of 
a singular character was wiine*.&ed not thirty 
• rods from the agent’s dwelling ; tlie Iw^dy of 
a large animal was seen hanging up by the 
gambrels, in the manner of Jiauging up a 
blaugbtercd bullock ; it was eviscerated and 
weB dressed; but it aj>pi»aied much larger 
flian a buck, and was the subject of bo much 
wonder to the men, that the Major liiiuself 
WEB called upon to inbpcct the affab*. Uu 
coming to the spot,the agent well nigh burst 
witli rage and astonishment on dismi erin ▼ it 
to be hifi favourite saddle-hovse, which ho had 
imported fi^m the old world, in consideration 


of its Rupposed good qualitieB* On locking Ot 
the large forest trees staniling around ilto spot, 
the agent perceived, carved on one of them ati 
• Indian, with his rifle and fishing^tjfd; on an¬ 
other, a Blaughtered buck : and on » third, a 
string of fi sh. This had been done by the toma^ 
hawk on the haik of the trees* The allusion 
M^as too direct to escape the Major’s »|»pre^ 
hension. It said, us plainly as hieroglyphics 
could say; ‘‘llemeiuber how you robbed uaof 
venison and fish; — This is Indian revenge/^ 
But the favourite horse — the Major felt the 
retaliation dispiuportioned to the provocation. 
Tt urieved him to the very heart; and no 
d()iil)t, had this dispensation remaiued singly 
on the mind of the Scot, he would have 
brooded overit forweeks and months together* 
But in the evening of the barne day, the whole 
Williamson family met with a disaster which 
overwhelmed tbeni all in insupportable 
anguisli, an<l obliterated the remembrance of 
the liorbo entmdy fiom tlieir minds. Mary 
had been noticed on that afternoon, as was 
frequently her w'ont, to stroll out into the 
contiguous forcHt, vitb her needle-work in 
her hand, followed by her father’s favourite 
<log* No motive would have been taken of 
the occurrence, ha<I she rotxivned in her usual 
time; but tea hour arrived, and no eldest 
daughter to prnce the board at that social 
and blissful doine*-tic treat ; twilight ap- 
jironcbed, and still the flower of Williainsvilie 
came not. Now the Major, though generally 
ignorant of woodland «’enes,bad experienced 
enough in the hush to know that it was an 
Cfisy tiling to get hew ildered and lost iu an 
nitennindble forest, such as surrounded his 
dwelling-place ; yet he had confidence in his 
dog, which by instinct had proved himself a 
<4Htr tonduct<»r m all that part of the country 
over whleh he had followed the game. 

The whole family becoming thiiB con¬ 
cerned and alarmed at the absence of Mary, 
without providing lights, or makiflg other 
picparationH to go forth into the wilderness,, 
inisiied out ill various directionfl from the 
house, ringing <>ells, blowing horns, and 
calling aloufi on the name of their f.ivourite* 
The fcunalo doinosticH, and ladies of the family, 
however, took good care not to lose Bight of 
the hous(^ lest their own condition sljpuld be¬ 
come as desperate as that of tlie loKst Mary’s. 
The men, more lieroic, taking the direction 
imrsued by the young lady, penetrated into 
the wilda for tn o Jmndi'eil rixls; where, coming 
near to a sprinj, of winter, which Mary had 
been known to virit on previouB oooasiotifi, 
their alann was much inercaBed, by their 
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findiD;^ the dead body of the Majorca dojf, 
stuck up upon a pol6, twenty feet above the 
ground. Further search proving fruitless, 
and a dark night settling down in soUtode' 
upon the boundless forests, the party suspended 
tlie search, and returned to the house, in order 
to hold a consultation, and resolve on what 
next should be done to recover the lost. 

It need not be said, that the house of the 
agent was a scene of distress for the whole of 
that niglit — a distress which agitated every 
bosom, pierced eveiy heart, and shook even 
the fait!) of the worthy Scot himself in the 
righteousness of this dispensation — a dis- 
X>en;satioii not only inscrutable, but unendur¬ 
able, In his evening prayers, wliich were 
offered up with a faltering voice, and when 
the devotee made an effort to reconcile him¬ 
self to this severe rebuke of tlie Divine hand, 
he quoted from Job, “ The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away —but, coming 
to a sudden pause, and without repeating ~ 

blessed be the name of the Lord,” as in tlie 
text, he added, in sudden transition, restore 
unto us our lost inheritance^ and the joys of 
thy salvation.” 

By morning liglit all hands were out in 
search for the lost treasure; yet nothing but 
the sacrificed dog could be found, to give a 
clue to Mary’s fate. For six succeeding 
days was this fruitless search continued, till 
the heart sickened over tlie thought of poor 
Mary’s fate; and when inquiry was made of 
hunting parties of Indians, with which the 
searchers frectuently met, they got for answer, 

« We don’t know” — What dues Pale-facc 
want ?” — till at length, wearied out by their 
hopeless endeavours, the bereft and agonized 
family gave over in despair. 

We must now leave Williamsville f<»r the 
present, to look after the safety of The White 
Fawn. Let the reader imagine to liiniself 
a mad jriver, bursting through interposing 
I mountains, and towering quarries of granite, 

' roamd into frowning and fantastic forms, 
ploughing for itself a deep channel, and by 
its ceaseless eddies scooping^out subterranean 
caverns and shelving caves on either side of 
its current, and be will have a true picture 
of the upper section of Genesee river, in its 
eternal t warfare with the Alleghany moun¬ 
tains. Imagine at an offset of rock, about 
midway between the surface of the upper 
bank, srjd the present 'face of the boiling 
stream, a natural cave, formed by |[ie whirl¬ 
ing eddies ol river, some thousands of 
since, before tlic channel was cut so 
deep; tlie care Ibei^g left high and dry, by 
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the water’s receding, as the bod of the stream 
had become lowered by the wealing away 
of the subaqueous rocks. Imagine thi^ rocky 
room completed by Indian art, and covered 
by bears’ skins, and containing a bed of 
buffalo robes, and you have a drawing of 
the present abode of Mary Williamson. But, 
alas for 'poor Mary! the agitations of her 
mind occasioned by her captivity, operating 
with other predisposing causes of disease, ha<l 
thrown her into a violent fever, in whicli she 
lay upon tlie fur bed above described, in a 
state of intermitting delirium. Now the 
Indians attribute all disease and sickness to 
the agency of evil spirits, which, at war wdth 
the Great Good Siiirit, arc er Imsy in mar¬ 
ring His beauteous works, and afllicting Bis 
earthly creatums; and although their skil¬ 
ful old women administer to the afflicted 
sufferer decoctions of curative herbs, whose 
virtues are best knowm to theiiiHelves; yet 
the chief reliance of their wise men for a cure, 
is on certain charms and incantations, in 
which tlioir prophets and astrologers bear a 
conspicuous pari; they repeating ejacu¬ 
lations of exorcism, while their people are 
singing the wizard clinnt, and dancing around 
a boiling caldron of mystic coinpouuds. 
As The White Fawn Avaa an especial 
favourite with the natives, the whole tribe 
was put ill requisition to collect uiaterials, 
and prepare ingredients for tliis solemn ceiv- 
mony. Nightshade was gathered in tlie 
mooi^ight; digitalis and dragonteetli were 
cut up by a wild boar’s tusk ; the entrails of 
the checkered adder, hearis of frogs, and eyes 
of lizards, with many other cabalistic ingre- | 
dionts, were procured to make up the com¬ 
pound of the mystic caldron. 

And now, all being assembled arcnind the 
spot, amt as many as could be accommodated 
in the cave having entered there, the ceremony 
commenced by the monotonous sound of their 
tumdrums; which was followed by the wizard 
dance, into which the performers threw the 
most wild and fantastic gesticulations, dis¬ 
torting their faces with unearthly writhings ’ 
and demoniac contortions. Tlie caldron 
bubbled and smoked within the wizard ring, 
and the charm was working to admiration, 
as the prophets alleged, when their devout 
work was suddenly arrested, and the ciicliant- 
nicnt broken by an alann from without, 
occasioned by the approach of an anned and 
hostile force. It must hei*e be recorded 
that Major Williamson, after the long fruit¬ 
less search for his daughter al^ve recited, 
had become convinced that she had been 
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captured and carried off a piiHoner by the 
Indian?; and in his haste^ and rcckouiiif; 
witli^mt his host) he had adopted the danffpr- 
0 U 8 expedient of effecting lior rescue vi ct * 
armis» For this purpose, ho had ]>laced 
fii'canus in the hatidh of all his burvoyors, 
clerkly and other dependants; and buckling 
on his military armour, which whilom had 
begirt his testy hody as Major of a Caledonian 
regiment, he sallied forth, en militairc^ to 
carry terror, and, if need be, destuiction, into 
the Indian camp. Tlie arrival <»f this puis¬ 
sant and warlike cavalcade near the scene of 
exorcism, arrested i>rogress in the sacred 
rite, and broke tlie liallowed charm, 'rhe 
intruders were met at a short distance from 
the spot by a wily savage, wlio had leanied 
a few words of tlie English Isitguage, and 
who, accosting the Major, said, ” What want 
Pale-face here ? 

My dauglitor, iny daughter! w as the 
passionate reply. 

“ Follow me, then,’^ said tlie native ; and 
taking his course up-strcain, he conducted 
the pai’ty by a sinuous way, soiiie forty rods *- 
distant from the first-incutioncd cave, and 
d(‘sccnding a flight of natural stone steps, he 
caiiio to an aperture from which issued a 
flickering light. You must place your 
arms here before you go in,” said the Indian, 
— which direction was instantly obeyed by 
the men of arms, wdlhout reflection; so on- 
grossing and all-absorbing had I>cc<>ine tin* 
anxiety of the father to gain the presence 
liib beloved daughter. * 

The party descended, and soon found them- 
aelvefl in a largo rocky room; but tbc light 
reflected only tlie dim outlines of the place, 
without giving distinctness to any surround¬ 
ing object. In a moment the wdlyconductor 
disapi^eared fi*om the view of the party, and 
the ponderous rocky door by wliieli they 
oanie in was lieard to jar against the con¬ 
tiguous rocks, as it shut them in, closing u]) 
tHe ajierluro by which they had onteml. 
The party made an effort to find a way out, 
hy rubliing towards the entering place; when 
suddenly a new light filled the cavern, dis¬ 
covering to their astonished gaze, standing 
or croucliiug on iiicUes of rock, which rose 
on all sides like an amphitheatre, an hun¬ 
dred wild animals of the most frightful kind, 
aiiiong which were wolves, hears, catamounts, 
and panthers, glaring their fiery eyeballs 
terrifically, and showing their niunlerous 
teeth, as if about to spring upon them. The 
panie-stric]fen paity instinctively huddled 
dose together, in the centre of the room, like 
VoL. I. 


so many frightened sheep ; but turning their 
eyes upwaiHl, whence^ the light etream^^ 
u])(m tiieiii, a new^ cause of horror shook 
every limb, and brought most af the com¬ 
pany prostrate upon tlieir faces, light 

w hich they at first supposed to be a flam¬ 
beau, or a pot of burning pitch, they now 
]>erceived to be tiie blaring face of what ap- 
]>eared to them some infernal demon^ wIUi 
eyes of flame, teeth of hiiniing coals, and 
tongue of livid carbon. Never was a body 
of troops who sallied forth in the morning, 
heroically bent on deeds of noble daring, and 
already fluslied with anticipated victory, so 
completely foiled, vauquibhed, and crest- 
faUoii, as was the Major’s posse in their pre¬ 
sent forlorn condition, and all this without 
loss of life or aiiimiiiiition. Men in a state 
of terror raivly reason ; licneo they are in no 
condition to attend to surrounding cii*cuni- 
htances, and sift things to the bottom. Had 
the Major and his troops divested themselves 
of fear, an<i gone boldly forth, placing their 
hands on what a])peared so terrific and ap¬ 
palling around them, they would have found 
imthing hut stuffed skins of wild beasts, with 
jiainted isinglass eyes; and had they ex- 
annned the awful light which so overwhelmed 
aink prostrated them, they w^ould have found 
it but Iniruing tar placed within the cavity 
of a pumpkin, winch had been scooped out, 
and its rind cut in such a manner, that the 
li»ht shining through the carved interstices, 
j)ix‘sentcd the fiightfol aj)])earance above des¬ 
cribed ; in short, they w’^ould have found 
themselves comfortably situated writhin an 
Indian inuseimi, which w^as lighted in a 
manner not uncommon among the savage 
tribes. The light gradually declined, and 
filially went out, leaving th<^ party still sur¬ 
rounded by the frightful beasts, and in total 
darkness, where they remained wdthont sletp 
until dawn of day. But, alas! no day dawmed 
on the Major and his men. Pent up in the 
bowels of tlie earth, they had spoiij a foarfuf 
night; and now the rising sun, which*shines 
on the evil ami the good, was no sun to 
them; its rays could not pierce the supers 
iiiecmhenf mass which formed an adamauUne 
ceiling above and around them. At this 
juncture, a new cause of ahum, o# a more 
tangible nature, threatened them with total 
destruction. They hoard gurgling through 
tlie clefts of tlic rdek a volume of water, as 
if a sluice-way had been opened, and a pond 
c)f water was let loose upon thei>i; and in a 
moment the cavern In which they were, began 
to be filled with water, ft rose up to their 
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knees, and was still rinns;, when the miscra- 
l;ile men, cooped up in an adamantine tomb, 
as they were, and feeling the cold waters abunt 
to settle over them, relinquished all hopes of 
life, and in an agonizing prayer, offered up by 
the puritanic Major, m behalf of tlie whole 
troop, commended their souls to God. At 
this awful juncture, the ponderous door of 
the cave was thrown open; ^nd the well- 
known features of tlieir crafty guide, >vho 
had conducted them to that spot, wrinkled 
by an ironical smile, were presented before : 
them. 

“Hope Pale-face had good sleep,” face¬ 
tiously exclaimed the guide. “ Come, now; 
sun he look out and say, time to go ! tToffffo 
JCaflrnau I ” 

The party needed no urging ; they waded 
to the aperture in trembling anxiety to escape 
the peiil, and were soon in the n])pev air ; 
but their arms had dis.ippeaTCd! 

When the Major, in awkward abashment, 
ventured to ask for the guns vvhi<-h liis troops 
had left at the mouth of the cave, the Indian 
arcldy replied, “ No have ’em—rifle no good 
for w'hitc man — he no good to shoot — he 
careless—sometimes ho kill good Indian with 
rifle—then 1 be very sorry. 1 say now, go; 
joggo / ” • 

The party to<jk up their return march as 
much crest-falien and in as sorry plight ns 
M’cre the valorous Hon Quixotte and his 
trusty squire after their encounter witli tlie 
windmill. 

To understand this watcr-sccne, the I'cader 
must he told that an aqueduct had been von- 
structed to convey the watei', from the falls 
of tJie river, which were but a few rods up¬ 
stream from this Indian museum, into the 
caves below, for the purpose of j>urifying and 
cooling them in tlie heat of summer ; and by 
means of a wear, or gate, the water was shut 
out or let in at jdeasure. 

In order more effectually to terrify the 
'I>e8ieger8„ their arch conductor had in this 
instance stopped up the oqt-let, raised tlio 
said sluice-way, and thus effected the sub¬ 
mersion above noted. 

While the scenes above j*ccorded vrere 
enacting in one cave, the curative charm 
was resmned and rejteated in the other, with¬ 
out farther interruption, for the mtor- 
ation of The Wkitit Fawn; who, being 
the dar’ hg of the tribe, nothing was left 
unessayed to expel the naughty de|poh from 
her, and bring the roses again upon her 
cheeks; and whqtheif owing to the roots and 
herbs of the old wom^n, the Avizard encliaut- 


inents of the astrologers and prophets, a 
vigoraus constitution, or the blessing of God, 
Miss Williamson found herself much re][icTed 
on the following day. ' 

It was toward evening of tl»e same day, 
while tlie patient was sitting up in her bed, 
an unexpected visitant stood before her. A 
youth of graceful form and manly and noble 
bearing made his obeisance, as he entered 
the room, and greeted the damsel in Englisli, 
oflbring tlie following apology, — “ I I’Ogret, 
Miss "Williamson, that in my absence to Buf¬ 
falo, from which i»lace 1 liave just returned, 
my men should have committed so wanton 
an outrage upon your family and person. 
You must know that these savage tribes 
never practise the virtue of forgiveness. 
Though they ai’e constant in their attach¬ 
ments, and untiring in the seiwice of their 
friends, yet it is woven into their nature, 
and incoi"]}oraUfd with their religion, to return 
wnmg for wrong. They' thouglit your father 
had injured them, and in retaliation they 
had icBolved to hum his house this very 
nigiit. Your foreiblo abduction from your 
home, whicli you deemed barbai'ous and 
cruel, was meant by these stins of the forest 
as an act of the greatest honeficenco, viz.— 
they intended by it the saving of yonr own 
life from a fatal catabtro])ho which they liad 
meditated against your father and his family. 
My unexpected i-eturn has prevented tliat 
catastrophe ; and my authority over these 
triltes will prevent farther injury to Major 
Williams<in ; lutless, by liis own continued 
aggressions upon Indian rights, he exasperate 
them beyond tlie power of man to control 
them. 1 have now only to inquire how 1 
may' best serve Miss "Williamson in this 
cineigcnc^' ? ” 

It need 6cai*cely be said, tliat tlie speaker 
was no other than the handsome white chief, 
to whom Mary Williamson had offered a seat 
at her father’s house, as before stated. “ I 
desire,” responded the young lady', with dc6p 
emotion, “ to return to my father.” 

“ 1 fear you are too weak at present for 
such an effort,” said the chief; “hut if your 
opinion be otherwise, nothing shall be want¬ 
ing on my part to obtain the accomplishment 
of your wishes.” 

Mary’s anxiety to relieve the apprehensions 
of her friends at home was so great, that it 
would brook no delay; so it was aiTanged 
that she slihuld ‘set off on the following 
morning. Arranged for this service was a 
wicker sedan, covered with tlie ifchest aldns 
and softest' furs which a wide-spread Ibveet 
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and Indian flkill could sujpply; a relay 
of eight young natives was selected as 
bearefs; and three or four old nurses 
lowed in the train, well furnislied nith 
febrifuges and cordials. 

The party set off in the morning; but 
made short stages, lingering along the way, 
to give rest and refreshment to their favoured 
patient, so that Mary no more felt fatigue in 
the transit, than she would have done had 
she been lying at home in her own bedroom. 
Besides, the young lady was most agreeably 
surprised to find, that all the stopping-places 
on the journey were select'd as being the 
most beautiful and enchanting spots in 
the forest; and were generally near some 
spring of imre water, where a tire liad been 
recently kindled and left burning, over which 
her little sick-bed comforts could be readily 
dressed to her hand. She knew by this that 
a party must have preceded her, in order to 
prepaid? the way; and she felt that in the 
refinement and delicacy of the arrangetuents, 
the presence of a noble mind, and the hand 
of a master were manifest; and she could' 
not abstract her thoughts from that captivat¬ 
ing and generous young gentleman who pro¬ 
mised her safe-conduct, but whom she had 
not seen on the journey. Ay, while on that 
very sedan, as T/te White Fawn in after 
life confessed to the writer of this nar¬ 
rative, her thoughts were to the following 
effect; Whatever may have been the for¬ 
tunes of that generous and high-minded 
white chief, by which he became assoedated 
with the savage tribes; yet in every move¬ 
ment of his limbs, in everj’^ woiri that drops 
from his lips, in every generous and dignifie<l 
expression of his eyes and countenance, and 
from every high-born emotion tlia/beats in 
the pulse of his heart, it is manifest that he 
is one of i^ature’s noblemen; and 1 know 
not, if it were required, tliat my heart would 
hj^refused in requital to him for tlic obliga¬ 
tions he has laid me'under.*^ 

Such were the frank acknowledgments of 
The White Fawn, after the storms of forty 
winticrs, from the time referred to, had 
blanched her auburn locks, and the subli¬ 
mated passion of the youthful maiden had 
given place to-the staid sentiments of the 
elderly matron. But to resume. Tile leisure 
with wliich they travelled during the day, 
detained them on their journey until a late 
hour in the night; but just at evening’s 
close, the old nurses, following previous in¬ 
structions, Administered to their patient a 
strong decoction of poppies, which unexpect¬ 


ed!}^ to lierself, and without her knowing the 
cause, threw the daidscl into a profound 
sleep. 

While the j^oung lady remaiYied in this 
condition, the }>arty arrived at WilliamsvUle, 
and set down the sedan at Major Wllliamsoh^s 
door, long aftcu* his family had retired. AU 
of them were now in j)rofound sleep, unless, 
perchance, some frightful dreams were har¬ 
assing their imaginations, of their beloved 
and lost one. 

In a still and stealthy manner these light- 
footed runners conducted the sleeping vitgin 
thiough the window of her lodging-room, by 
removing the casements, and laid her upon 
her own Led, ornamented and a<lorned as she 
was fiuind in the momiiug ; then fastening up 
the window as they found it, left all quiet, 
and vanished iiitf* the forests. 

On the next morning, after a formal break¬ 
fast, partaken by the heart-stricken family 
without appetite, and in silent sadness ; and 
after the chastened and mourning father hod 
tried once more, but in vain, to bring their 
forlorn casc^ before the throne of Heavenly 
Mercy, in their morning devotions; he took 
his way, instinctively shall we say, toward 
the bo(l-room of his adored one. 

A view of her garments hanging around the 
ix)oin, and her handiwork in the fine arts, dis¬ 
played in paintings, and cinbossod and fretted 
ornaments wliich adorned the w’^alls of this 
little chamber, and w^hicli the fond father saw 
through the half-open door, had already filled 
his eyes with tears; when, in a moment after. 
Major Williamson fell suddenly, as if in a 
fit of apoplexy, insensible upon the floor ! 
On the family running to know the cause of 
this loud fall, their eyes were fixed in aston¬ 
ishment upon nn object whose face ajipoared 
to be that of Mary Williamson. She still 
lay in a profound though calm slumber; 
and in additicni to her usual attire, which 
ajqicared tc* have been just washed and neatly, 
done uj), was a profusion of silvet^braocbes, 
amulets, and medals, covering her neck and 
bi'east. A mantle of the richest otter skin 
covered her shoulders, and other costly furs 
Averc spread under and around her; a coronal 
of wild flowers was fastened in a hyd-band, 
composed of scarlet silk, interwoven with 
painted bimds and wampum, and surmounted 
with rows of peaids. On her feet was a 
brilliant^ pair of moccasins, such as we have 
elsewhere described; and, indeed, her whole 
appearance not only reflected high credit on 
the ingenuity of the natKe female^ who 
wrought the trinkets, but would have well 
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become a faijy ^een,. or the la3y of an 
imohanted castle. The ams of her mother 
throvm around her neck^ and the tears of 
maternal lot^e fast falling on her face, awoke 
tlie maiden ; whose mingled emotions of sur* 
prise, joy, rapture, on finding herself thus 
surrounded by her friends, and in the arms 
of her mother, must be left to the reader’s 
imagination. But the Major still remained 
upon the floor, where he had fallen. A phial 
of hartsliom, however, and a gla.ss of cold 
water daslicd into his face, aroused the too 
sensitive father from his swoon caused hy 
fright; for it must he recorded tliat the 
Major, not less superstitious than he was 
obstinate, verily supposed that tlie object he 
beheld stretched on Maiy’s bed, was no other 
than her apparition appearing unto liiin. 
As he recovered, however, the mystery was 
explained; and the whole family group, 
aiTanged in Maiy’s hed-i’oom, would have 
furnished a fine subject fur the pencil of a 
skilful artist; hut no artist being tliere, and 
we being no painters ourselves, the scene must 
be left, together with the exclamations, tears, 
kisses, congratulations, and ecstasies, to he 
filled up according to the reader’s own fancy. 

A few days after this event, Major Wil¬ 
liamson’s family received tlic accession of a 
divine just aiTivctl “frae the land o’ cokes,” 
a man more distinguished hy sectarian %eal 
and skill in polemics tlian hy knowledge of 
the common affairs of life. 

This reverend dignitary had come over the 
high seas, at the especial invitation of the 
Major, who Imd two objects to accomjdisli 
in his importation, namely, first, to establish 
what he believed the true scriptural faith in all 
tile new settlements of the CSenesee country ; 
and, secondly, to provide a proper lord and 
husband for Miss Williamson. 

The divine was about forty yearn of age, 
morose and sour m his disposition, cold and 
Jorhidding in his manners, a stranger to the 
warm impulses of the lieai’t, and it took him 
but about two days to estab^sh in the mind 
of his intended, who had pretty well recovered 
from her illness, a disliko to his jierson, and 
disgust at his pretensions. 

Now it fell out a few weeks afteiivards, 
that Winiarnsville was visited bygone of those 
terrible demonstrations of God’s power and 
awfuluess, known as an, American thunder¬ 
storm, of which an untravelled European can 
form no adequate conOeption from miniar 
tare spechneus of the like phenomena in his 
own country. The! stonn came on after 
night-fall, at which liour a.naiaber of native 


Indians presented tliemselves at agent’s 
door, asking for shelter from the rain. The 
MjSjor, still wre from a recollection fit his 
military vanquishment, refused admittance 
to them, and churlidily drove the poor fel¬ 
lows from his door; and they were obliged 
to hide themselves from the violence of the 
storm, under some tall oaks in the adjacent . 
forest. But the storm increased in its fury; 
the rain descended in torrents; the lightnings 
gleamed in fnghtful corruscatious tlu'ough 
the dark forests; and the Almighty’s presence 
was ravealed by awful demonstration, in the 
voice of his terrible thunder, wliich jarred 
the habitation of the agent, and shook the 
foundation of the sun-ounding hills! In a 
moment, an electric shaft paiixid the roof of 
the mansion-house, scattered the sliingles to 
the winds, split the rafters and beams, and 
set the chambers in a blaze of fire. The 
violent shuck prostrated every inmate of the 
house to the ground ; and Mary, wlio W'as 
alone in an u]>per bed-room, was struck 
insensible to the floor. The otlier members 
of the family rallied from the stunning sliock, 
and were soon out of the house. 

The Indians having looked out from tlie 
forest, and beheld the fated mansion in a 
blaze, were by this time gathered around the 
spot, and were active in carrying out the 
furniture and valuables from the consuming 
dwelling, to a i)lace of safety ; wliich aroused 
the Major to pereeive that his house was 
inevitably devoted to destruction. 

Intent on rescuing his family, he nervously 
looked around the group to count up Uieir 
numbers, and assure himself of their safety, 
w'hen he was heard to exclaim “My daughter! 
my daughter is still within the liouse ! My 
God ! w&o can rescue her from the flames ?” 

At tliat moment a youth from among the 
natives sprang with tlie rapidity of thought 
to the consuming walls, and dasliiug holes in 
the wooden side walls of the house by means 
of his tomahawk, formed steps by which *lfie 
ascended to the window of tlie room where 
the young lady had fallen; and, bursting 
through ^e window, though met by wi'eath- 
ing flames of flre, and envelojied in a folding 
cloud of smoke, lie seized the insensible Mary, 
and shrouding her in his blanket, which 
fortunately was saturated with rain, descended 
hy the same steps, which had been already 
half-humed, and in tliis way reached the 
ground. But the efiort was beyond human 
endurance ; either by means of the suffocating 
smoke, or by some sudden wrcnchy w internal 
blood-vessel had become ruptured in the 
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youiijy^ man; who, after folliufl: to the ground 
witli hia precious burden, discharged copious 
quantities of blood fiom his mouth. In tAib 
condition the rescuer and the rescued lay 
on the ground together, uhen the before 
agonized, but now enraptured family came 
up to rccei\e their restored member into their 
anus; who, though yet insensible, was not 
Obst'ntially injured either by the lightmns;*s 
stroke, or by the fiie that followed. But, 
considering the auful peril in which she had 
been placed, and that a few moments more 
must have proved fatal, Mary Williamson 
was indeed brand plucked out of tlie 
fire.” 

The InJians continued lo remove the goods 
from the raging element, enacting feat^ of 
(Luingand agility suiprising to the Europeans; 
by which vigilance all the papers and books, 
and most of the valuable furniture of tlie 
house, were saved. Meanw bile, Mttry\s gener¬ 
ous deliverer had remained unattended, until, 
by loss of blood, he la;^ in a state of syncope, 
a breathing image of death. 

q'he chaHtened family found teinj)orary 
shelter in the Major’s office, it Ik iiig a separate 
building fi>)in the house ; to which, by the 
kindness of Madam Williamson, the faint¬ 
ing deliverer of her daughter was removed, 
and lauT upon a couch, wlicie, though the 
rooms afforded but scanty accomni(»datioii for 
the family, he >vas peimitted to I’eniaiii, not¬ 
withstanding the Majoi had recognised in bis 
guest the person of the white chief, who liad 
so boldly ^lectured him in his own lumse. 

The losb uf blood had boon so excessive, 
that nature seemed to have given er lier 
efforts to rally ; and after two days, all hopes 
of the youtli’s recovery were lelinquklied by 
his attendants. Among those aaondiints 
were Mr. M‘Caul, the divine above mentioned, 
and Mary Williamson, the latter of whom 
having pretty well reeovcivd from her eloctiic 
sh^k, was a most interested and unremitting 
attendant. When it was announced by 
Mr. M‘raul, who adnriiiisteivd as well for 
the body as tlie soul, (there being no ])h} hi- 
cians then in tUo country,) that the case of 
the young man w’^as hopeless, the White 
Fawn ” suddenly became a “striiken deer 
she refused to be coinfoitcd. While these 
two attendants w'crc together with their 
patient, the former observed very pragmati¬ 
cally that it w^^ould ill comport with his sacred 
functions, to permit the stranger to exchange 
worlds, which he appeared about to do, with¬ 
out fumishiBg him wdth the means for hU 
passage ; and laying the phials and gallypots 


aside, and taking the I](ply Bible in his luind^ 
he approached the l)e(lside of the patient. 

The ministrations of Mr. M^Caul had the 
hap])y effect of lulling the patient asleep, and 
tlie jiroacher, not quite satisfied wdth the 
I fruits of his spiritual labour, loft the room a 
little mijffvd; und did not retiini until the 
I following day, wdien lie fimnd the young 
man quite leoovered. In shoi^, a crisis had 
taken place in his disease, and the energies 
of a vigorous constitution had been aroused 
to throw off morbid action, and restore the 
system to health. An the ^outli became 
convalescent, be givw moi*e and more inter¬ 
ested in his female nurse; i>rotraeting his slay 
for a fortnight, during whidx time, in addi¬ 
tion to wlnit Maiy had hunted previously 
of the young chief, site now heard from his 
own lips, that his name was Horatio Jones, 
wlio, young as he was, and still retaining the 
Indian co'itume, was known tliroughoui the 
State as Majov-lilem lal Jones, he having re¬ 
ceived that high counnissiou from the goveru- 
^ ment, in consideration of bome heroic acts per¬ 
formed while yet a boy,in the late war, and the 
unbounded control he now exticiscd over all 
j tlie Indian tribes of tlie West :—also that he 
had been einiclied by Indian inunificcnce, to 
an extent not exceeded 1#.> any capitalist of 
the JNew World. In short. The White 
Fawn exulted in having won the bravest 
heart, and in soon having the power to control 
the longest pur^e in all Western Mew Yoik. 
In justice to the young Indy’s disinterested¬ 
ness it should he loeorded, that these facti¬ 
tious superiorities were not the motive which 
inclined her toward the young General; for 
with her characteristic sineeiity, she was 
lienid to declare, in after life, that the 
heroic sacrifices which the young chief had 
made in her 1»ohalf, had so w'on her heart, 
befoie she know his rank, that with no other 
posseesiouH than his tomahawk and rifle, ehc 
would have become the partner of hi« toils. 
Before tlie General departed to rSjoiti his 
faithful tiilies, tile true lovers though un¬ 
known to tlie agent and lo tlie i-est of his 
fan il\, Iind exchanged voww, plighted their 
troth, and ratified it by aflectioirs kiss. 

Soon after the Generars departj^re the 
following fccene ocemred in the Major’s 
family circle. 

‘‘ Mary, my daughter,” said the Scot, ‘^yo 
are suiely a special object o’ Almichty grace 
an’ fa\i)ur this day, to b«^ ietteu hear the 
nows 1 hae for ye. That reverend and holy 
man, Mr. M^Caul, has beenlsent dootleas hy 
Him who watcheth o'er his ain, all the way 
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across tho T^de sea» from Mooieith, to offer 
ye his hand, to make ye his ain—to lead ye 
throo’ the green pastures, and heedde the still 
-waters; and to conduct ye at last to tho 
I house of many mansions.’* 

Mary, who had never been consulted by 
her pa»nt in this holy purpose, and who, as 
: before stated, had no inclination for the 
I Preacher as her husband, could scarcely re¬ 
strain herself at so abrupt and unwelcome 
an announcement; but suppressing her feel¬ 
ings, she calmly replied, “ that she could 
never aspire to the honour of such a con¬ 
nexion.” 

“ But the connexion is made said the 
Scot; the contract signed and sealed.” 

** Never, never! ” said the maid, rising in 
womanly pride, and indignant at what had 
been done in her name, and -without her 
consent—** never shall any -man receive my 
hand, but he who has my heart. ‘You, as a 
I father,may command me in all other things; 
and 1 as a daughter, under a full sense of 
hlial obligations, shall feel bound to obey; 
but my affections are my own, the gift of 
the Almighty, and I have bestowed them on 
one -who shall receive my hand also in God’s 
own good time.” 

At this passionate declaration tho Scot and 
his minister started from their seats in great 
surprise. 

I “Bestowcfd on one!” cried the father. 

’ “Who can he he?” 

“On one whom yon have treated as a 
savage foe,” i-eplied the daughter; “ but one 
who has been your guardian angel, as well 
as mine. One who, though his fortune, even 
in tender years, made him an orphan and a 
captive, shutting him out from the advan¬ 
tages of civilized life, must have inherited 
the virtues of a worthy ancestry; he now ex¬ 
emplifying those noble traits -which none hut 
those made in the image of God, and in whom 
' that image has not been defaced, by associa¬ 
tion nWth evil, can display. ^ One w-hose fame 
is echoed throughont the land; who has 
attained the highest military command in 
the power of a grateful countiy to hesto-w. 
One who has co-vered you and yours as wdth 
a shield jeoparding his o-wn life to save your 
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property, your life, and the lives of your 
whole family from premeditated destruction. 
My heart and my hand belong to Major- 
General Jones, by solemn contract, formed 
on earth, and ratted in heaven, and it shall 
never be bestowed on another.” 

The Scot was stmek dumb ; for he had 
just been loading in the Canandargue prince 
Canandaigua} the only ne-vrsprint 

then publi^ed in that vast region where 
three hundred are now published, a short 
memoir of Mi^r-General Jones, wherein his 
heroic virtuei^ his unbounded wealth, his 
elevated rank, and his wide-s]>read influence 
were duly recorded ; little thinking at tho 
time that the white chief, whom he had 
scornfully driven finm his door, and the 
famous Major-General were one and the same 
individual. The agent, though much addicted 
to having his own way, yet, perceiving bow 
much more eligible -would be the match which 
the parties themselves had contracted than 
the one he had designed, permitted for once 
liis Scotch prudence to prevail over his pa¬ 
rental authority ; and turning to the minister, 
said, “ Well-a-day, man, what is to bi*, 
can’t be resisted. The lassie and her ladhae 
ooi-ffot-eraVd us, and made the first covenant, 
which maitn stand, for a’ we have done.” 

When the General made his nexf visit to 
the agent’s, the Major himself graciously arose 
to give him a seat; and the minister, though 
rather awkwardly, performed for the parties 
concerned the oflico which made them one. 

And now, let the reader stand ujion the 
elevated banks of the Genesee, as the writer 
of this has fi-equently stood, and oast his eyes 
over the enchanting domains known as Jones’ 
Manor, ,where the country for miles around, 
blooming like the garden of God, belongs to 
one estate ; let him be introduced to the Gene¬ 
ral’s intellectual sons, hear the music and ad- i 
mire the drawings of his accomplished and 
charming daughters, who adorn the higVst 
circles of society let him sit down by the 
old General’s side, as we liave often done, for 
hours together, and listen to the anecdotes of 
the early settlements; and he will learn more 
than our pen can record of the early history 
of Tun Whits Fawn, 
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/ 

BY VfttUAU HOWITT, 


It must have been remarked by tlio readers 
of ^^The Nooks of the World,” in Taifjf 
Magazine^ and in my Rnral liife of 
England,” that the people of the Midland 
Counties, jjaiticularly of JJerbyshiiv and 
Nottinghamshire, have n singular practice of 
calling almost every body by diminutives of 
their Christian names, and seldom the i)lain, 
plump diminution of Tom, Jack, Jem, hut 
Tommy, Jacky, Jemmy, and so on, generally 
ornamented with the prefix of 0?rf, a Wi)r<l 
which in such use docs not in the least de¬ 
note age, for it is applied to youth, both in 
men and animals too, just as much as to age, 
and indicates only a familiar mode of expres¬ 
sion. 

Thinking it as well to notice this poculia-. 
rity as belonging to the people from among^jt 
whom those sketches arc drawn before 1 in¬ 
troduced another character with such an 
appellation, I will now also i)refacc the in¬ 
troduction of Johnny Darbyshire with a few 
other remarks which may giv'c a clear idea 
of his (diavacter, and of similar ones a.5 we 
go along. 

T have repeatedly alluded to and explained 
the perfect freedom of life, and the other 
concurring causes which go to province such 
an extraordinary variety of character, and of 
most eccentric character in the Rural Nooks 
of England. In this truly patriarchal life 
the heads of families by their unlimjiiicd sway 
acejuire often a most unlimited atifhority. 
They have no law but their own wall, in the 
house, and scarcely any out of it. They, 
therefore, grow often not only most ectentric, 
blit most wilful, arhritary, overhearing, arnl 
humorsome. Of this class Johnny Darby- 
shire is a complete specimen. 

dohri Darby shire, or, according to the regu¬ 
lar custom of the country,— Johnny D/irby- 
shire, was a farmer living in one of the most 
obscure parts of the country, on the borders 
of the Peak of Derbyshire, llis fathers 
before him had occupied the same farm for 
generations ; and as they had hcoji Quakers 
from the days of George Fox, who preached 
there and cotivcrted them, Johnny also was a 
Quaker. J'hat is, he w^as, as many others 
w^ere, and no donbt are, habitually a Quaker. 
He w’as a Quaker in dress, in language, in 


attendance of their meetings, and above all, 
in the unmitigated contempt which he fell 
and expressed for every thing like fashion, 
for the practices of Uie world, for the Church, 
and for music and amusements# There 
never was a man, from the first to the present 
day of the Bocioty, wdio so thoroughly em¬ 
bodied and exhil)ited that quality attributed 
to tlie Quaker, in the rhyming nursery 
alphabet, — “Q was a (Quaker, and would 
not how down.” 

No, Johtiuy Darbyshiro ’Would not have 
bowoil dowm to any mortal power. He 
w'oiild have marched into the presence of the 
king with liLs hat on, and would have ad¬ 
dressed liim with just the same unemhanassed 
freedom as ^‘The old chap out of the West 
Countrie,” is made to do in the song. Aft to 
any of the move humble aud conceding 
qualities usually attributed to the peaceful 
(i.nakev, Joliiiny had not an atom of those 
about him. Never was there a more pig¬ 
headed, arbitrary, positive, pugnacious fellow. 
ITo would argue any body out of their opinions 
by the hour; he would ‘Hlireeptbcm down/'as 
Ik* called it,that is,point blank and with a loud 
Voice insist on his own possession of the right, 
and of the sound cominonsonse of the matter ; 
and if he could not convince them, would at 
least confound tliein ftith his obstreporous 
dill and violence uf action. That was what 
lie called clearing the field, and not leaving 
his antagonist a leg to stand on. Having thus 
fairly overwhelmed, duinfoimdered, and tired 
out some one with his noise, he would go off 
in triumjdi, and say to the bystanders as be 
wont, — “'riiere, lads, you see he ImdnH a 
\vord to say for himselfand truly if clever 
fellow must ho have been who could have 
got a word in edgeways >vhen Jolini^ had 
once fairly got his Hteain up, and was shriek¬ 
ing and stonning like a cat-o’-moiintain. 

Yet Iiad any body told Johnny tliat he was 
no Quaker, ho would have “ ihreeped them 
dn wu” that they did not know what a Quaker 
meant. What ? wferc not his father, and his 
grandfather, and his gi’eat-grandlather be¬ 
fore him 0.11 Quakers? f/as not he born in 
tlio Society, brought up in it t HadaH be 
attended first-day, w*ock-day, preparative, 
monthly, quarterly, and BometlmeB yearly 
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meetings too, all hi^ lifd? Had not lie 
regularly and handsomely sabscrihed to the 
monthly, and the national, and the Ackworth 
School Stoeks? Had be not keen on all 
sorts of appointments ; to visit newmemlierB, 
new comers into tiie meeting; to warn 
disorderly walkers; nay, had he not sate even 
on committees in London at yearly meetings? 
Had he > not received and travelled with 
ministers when they came on religious visits 
into these parts ? Had he not taken them 
in his tax-cart to the next place, and been 
once upset in a deep and dirty lane with a 
weighty ministering friend, and dislocated his 
collar-bone ? 

What? He not a Quaker! Was George 
Fox one, did they think ; or William I’enn, 
or Robert Barclay indeed ? 

Johnny Darbyshire was a Quaker. lie 
had the dress, and address, and all the out¬ 
ward testimonies and marks of a Quaker; 
nay, he was more; he was an overseer of the 
meeting, and broke up the meetings. Yes, 
and he would have them to know that he 
executed his office well. Ay, w'cll indeed; 
without clock to look at, or without pulling 
out his watch, or being within hearing of any 
bell, or any other thing that could guide him, 
he would sit on the front seat of his meeting 
where not a word was spoken, exactly for 
an hour and three qnartem to a minute, 
and then bi'eak it up by sliaking hands with 
the Friend who sate next to liim. Was not 
that an evidence of a religious tact and 
practice ? And had not the Friends once 
when he was away, just like |>eople in a ship 
which had lost both rudder and compass, 
gone drifting in unconsciousness from ten in 
the morning till three in the afternoon, and 
would not then have known that it was time 
to break up the meeting, but that somebody’s 
servant was sent to see what had hapiiened, 
and why they did not come home to dinner ? 
^ Johnny could see a sleeper as soon as any, 
were k? ensconced in the remotest and ob¬ 
scurest corner of the meeting, and let him 
hold up Ills head and slc^ as cleverly as he 
mighf from long habit. And did not he 
once g^ve a most notalde piece of advice to a 
r»cA Fri^d who was a shocking sleeper? 
Was not' this Friend very ill, and didn’t 
Johnny go to see him; and didn’t he, when 
the Fricn^ complaineJ that he could get no 
sleep, and that not all the phyuc, tlie strong¬ 
est opium even of the doctor’s' shhp, could 
make him, — didn't Jfohnny Darbyi^ire say 
right slap-bang out, which not another of the 
plainest-spoken Friends dare have done to a 


rich man like that,Stuff and nonsense; 
and a fig for c^ium and doctor’s stuff,—send, 
man, send for the meeting-house bench, and 
lie thee down on that, and I’ll be bound 
tiiou'lt sleep like one of the seven sleepers.’’ 

Undoubtedly Johnny was a Quaker ; a 
right slap-dash Quaker of the old Foxite 
school; and had any body ccone smiling to 
him in the hope of getting any thing out of 
him, lie would liave said to him as George 
Fox said to Colonel llackett, ** Beware of 
hypocrisy and a rotten heart! ” True, had 
you questioned him as to his particular reli¬ 
gious doertrines or articles of faith, he would 
not have been very clear, or very ready to 
give you any exjdauation at aill, for the very 
l»est of reasons, —he was not so superstitious 
as to have a cmed. A cmed! that uras a 
rag of the old woman of Babylon. No, 
if you wanted to know all about doctrines 
and disputations, why, you might look into 
Barclay’s Apolt>gy. There was a book big 
enough for you, he should tliink. For himself, 
like most of bis cloth, lie would confine himself 
to his feelings. He would employ a variety 
of choice and unique phrases; such as,—“ If 
a man want to know what religion is, he 
must not go runnliig after parsons, and 
bishops, and all that sort of man-made minis¬ 
ters, blind leaders of the blind, who can 
talk by tlie hour, but about what neither 
man, woman, nor child, for the life of them, 
can tell, except when they come for their 
tithes, or their Faster dues, and tlien they speak 
plain enough with a vengeance. One of 
these Common-Prayer priests,” said he, “once 
came to advise me about the lawfulness of 
jiaying Church-rates, and instead of walking 
into my parlour, he walked tlirough-tlie next 
door, and nearly broke liis neck, into the 
cellar. A terrible stramash of a lumber, and 
a plunging and a groaning wc heard some¬ 
where ; and rushing out, To and behold ! it 
was no other than Diggory Dyson, (jje 
parish priest, urlio had gone headlong to the 
bottom of the cellar steps, and had he not 
cut his tenijiles against the brass tap of a 
beer-barrel and bled freely, he might have 
died on the spot. And that was a man set 
up to guide the multitude! Had he been 
only led and guided by the Spirit of God, as 
a true minister should be, he would never 
have gone ncck-foromost down my cellar 
steps. That’s your blind leader of the 
blind! ” - 

But if Johnny Darbyshire thought the 
“Common-Prayer priests” obscurii, they must 
have thought him seven-fold so. Instead of 
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doctrines and snob pagan idlings, he talked 
solemnly of “ centring down ; ” “ being 
renewedly made sensible; ” “having his m^d, 
drawn to this and that thing; “ “ feeling 
himself dipped into deep baptism ; ” “ feeling 
a sense of duty and of “ seeing, or not 
seeing his way clear ” into this or that 
matter. }3ut his master phrase was ** living 
near to the trutli; ** and often, when other 
people thought him particularly provoking 
and insulting, it was only ** because he hated 
a lie and the father of lies." Johnny thought 
that he lived so near to the truth, that you 
would have thought Truth was his next-door 
neighbour, or his lodger, and not living down 
at the bottom of her well as she long has 
been. 

Triily was that religious world in which 
Jolinny Darbyshii'e lived, a most singular one. 
In that part of the country, George Fox had 
been particularly zealous and well received. 
A simple country people was just the people to 
be affected by his warm eloquence and strong 
manly sense. He settled many meetings, 
there, which, however, ‘William Penn may 
be said to have unsettled by his planting of 
Pennsylvania. These Friends flocked over 
thither with, or after him, and left a mere 
remnant behind them. This remnant, and 
it was like the remnant in a draper’s shop, a 
very old-fashioned one, continued still to keep 
up their meetings, and cany on their affairs 
as steadily and gravely as Fox and Ins 
contempoi'aries did, if not so extensively and 
successfully. They had a meeting at Codiior 
Breach, atMonny-Ash in the Peak, at Pent- 
ridge, at Toad-hole Funiace, at Chestei-field, 
&c. Most of these places were thoroughly 
country places, some of them standing nearly 
alone in the distant fields; ana the few 
members belonging to them might be seen 
on Sundays, mounted on strong horses, a 
man and his wife often on one, on saddle and 
p^lion, or in strong tax-carts ; and others, 
generally the young, proceeding on foot over 
fields and threugh woods, to tliese meetings. 
They were truly an old-world race, clad in 
very old-world garments. Arrived at their 
meeting, they sate generally an hour and 
three-quarters in profound silence, for none' 
of them had a minister in them, and then 
returned again. In winter they generally 
had a good fire in a chamber, and sate com¬ 
fortably round it. 

Once a-moiith, they jogged off in similar 
style to one of these meetings in particular, 
to what tJfey called their monthly meeting, 
where they paid in tlieir subscriptions for 


the poor, and other ne|d8 of the aoelety, and 
lead over imd made wswers to a set of queries 
on the moral and religious state of tlmir 
meetings. One would have thought that ^ 
tills business must be so very small that it 
would be readily despatched, but not so. 
Small enough, Heaven knows I it was; but 
then they made a religious duty of its trans¬ 
action, and w'cnt through it as solemnly and ' 
deliberately as if the very salvation of the 
kingdom depended on it. Oh what a mighty 
balancing of straws was tlierc! In answering 
the query, whether their meetings were pretty 
regularly kept up and attended, thongli 
perhaps there w'as but half-a-dozen members 
to one meeting, yet would it be weighed and 
weighed again whether the phrase should be, 
that it ivas “ pretty well attended,” or “ ui- 
differently attended,” or “attended, with some 
exceptions.” Thiii stupendous business hav¬ 
ing, however, at length lieen got through, 
then all the men adjourned to the room where 
the women liad, for the time, been just as 
laboriously and gravely engaged; and a table 
ivas soon spread by a person agreed with, 
with a good substantial dinner of roast-beef 
and plum-pudding; and tlie good people grew 
right sociable, chatty, and even merry in their 
way; while, all the time in the adjoining 
stable, or, as in one case, in the stable under 
them, their steeds, often rough, wild creatures, 
thrust perhaps twenty into a stable without 
dividing stalls, were kicking, squealing, and 
rioting in a maimer that obliged some of the 
good people occasionally to rise from their 
dinuere, and eiidcav'our to diffuse a little of 
their own quietness among them. Or in 
summer their horses ivuuld be all loose in 
the grave-yard before the meeting, rearing, 
kicking, and screaming in a most furious 
manner; which, however, only rarely seemed 
to disturb the meditations of their masters 
and mistresses. 

And to these monthly meetings over wha^ 
lung'’ and dreary roads, on whatWlrgadfully 
wet and wintry days, through what mtid 
and water, did these simple and pious crea¬ 
tures, wrapped in great-coats and thick cloaks, 
and defended with oil-skin hoods, travel all 
their lives long? Not a soul ^as more 
punctual in attendance tlian Johnny Darby- 
shire. He W'as a little man wearing a Quaker 
suit of drab, his. coat long, his hat ^ not 
cocked but slouched, and his boots well Worn 
and well greased. 

Peaceful as ho sate iif th^ meetings, yet 
out of them, as 1 have lemarked, he was a 
very Tartar, and he often set himself to 
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execute what he deeiped justice iu a very 
dogged and original Style, We hiay, ns a 
specimen, take this instance. On his way 
to his regular meeting he had to pass through 
a toll-bar; and being on Sundays exempt by 
laAV from paying at it, it may be Supposed 
that the bar-keeper did not fling open the 
gate often with tho best grace. One 
Sunday evening, however, Johnny Darby- 
shire had, from some cause or other, stayed 
late with his friends after afternoon meeting. 
When he passed through the toll-gate he 
gave his usual nod to the keeper, and was 
pasnng on ; hut the man called out to 
demand the toll, declaring that it was no 
longer Sunday night, but Monday morning, 
being past twelve o’clock. 

**Nay, friend, thou art wrong,” said Johnny, 
pulling out his watch: “ see, it yet wants a 
quarter.” 

** No, I tell yon,” replied the keeper, 
gruffly, “it is past twelve. Look, there is 
my clock.” 

“ Ay, friend, l)ut thy clock like thyself 
doesn’t speak the truth. Like its master, it 
is a little too hasty. I assure thee my watch 
is right, for 1 just now compared it by the 
steeple-house clock in the town.” 

“I tell you,” replied the keeper, angrily, 
“ I Ve nothing to do with your Avakdi: 1 go 
by my clock, and there it is.” 

“ Well, I think thou art too exact with 
me, my friend.” 

“ Will you pay me or not 1 ” roarc«l the 
keeper; “ you go through often enough in 
the devil’s name without paying.” 

“ Gently, gently, my friend,” replied 
Johnny; “ there is the money: and it’s wally 
after twelve o’clock, thou says ? ” 

“To be sure.” 

“Well, very well: then for the next twenty- 
four hours I can go through again without 
paying?” 

’ “To he sure; every body knows that.” 

“Very w«ll, tlien I now bid thee farewell.” 
And with that, Johnny Darbyshire jogged 
on. The gato-lceeper chuckling at having at 
last extorted a double toll from the shrewd 
Quaker, went to bed, not on that quiet road 
expecting, farther disturbance till towards 
daylight; but, just as he was about to pop 
into bed, he heard some one ride up and cry, 
“Gate!” 

Internally cursing the late traroller, he 
threw on his things^ and descended to open 
the gate, when he was astonished to sec the 
Quaker returned. 

“Thou says it really is past twelve, friend ?” 


“To he sure.” 

“ Then open the gate ; I have occasion to 
friJe back again.” 

The gate flew open, Johnny Darbyshire 
trotted hack towards the town, and the man, 
AVith double curses in his mind, returned up 
stairs. This time he was not so sure of 
exemption from interruption, for he expected 
the Quaker AVould in a while be coming 
back homewards again. And he was quite 
right. Jnst as he was about to put out his 
candle, there was a cry of “Gate.” He de¬ 
scended, and behold the Quaker once more 
presented himself. 

“ It really is past twelve, thou says ? ” 

“Uinph 1” grunted the fellow. 

“ ’riien, of course, 1 have uotlAing more to 
pay. I would not, hoAA'ever, advise thee to 
go to bed to-night, for it is so particularly 
fine that I propose to enjoy it by riding to 
and fro here a few houi-s.” 

The fellow, who now saw Johnny Darhy- 
ehiro*s full drift, exclaimed, “ Here, for God’s 
sake, sir, take your money hack, and let me 
get a wink of sleep.” 

But Johnny refused to receiA’e the money, 
observing, “ If it was after tAvelve, then the 
money is justly thine; hut I advise thee 
another time not to be too exact,” and with 
that he rode off. 

Such AA'as his shrcAvd, restless, domineering 
character, that liis old frieJid, the neighbour¬ 
ing miller, a shrcAvd fellow too, thought there 
must he something in Quakerism AA’hich con¬ 
tributed to this, and was therefore anxious 
to attend their meetings, and see Avlmt it AA'as, 
How great, hoAvever, was his astonishment, 
on accompanying Johnny, to find about half 
a dozen j'^'ople all sitting Avltli theii' hats on 
for a couple of honrs in profound silence; 
except a fcAV shufflings of feet^ and bloAving of 
noses; and then all start up, shake hands, 
and hurrj' ofi'. 

“Why, Master Darbyshire,” said tl": 
dry old miller ; “how is this? Do you sit 
without parson or clerk, and exiiect to learn 
religion by looking at your shoo toes ? By 
Loddy! this wam’t th’ way George Fox 
Aveiit on. lie was a very talking man, or 
he wouldna ha’ got such a heap of folks to¬ 
gether, as he did. You’ve clearly gotten o’ 
th’ Avrong side o* th’ post, Johnny, depend 
on’t; an’ I dunna wonder now that you’ve 
dwindled aAvee so.” 

But if Johnny avbs as still as a fish at the 
Quaker meetings, he had enough to say at 
home, andat the parish meetings. His had such 
a spice of the tyrant in him,that he could not 
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even ent^tain the idea of marrying', without 
it must he a sort of shift for the mastery. 
He, 'tlrerefore, not only cast his eye on ofle of, 
^e most high-spirited women that he knew 
in his own society, but actually one on the 
largest scale of physical dimensions. If he 
had one hero of his admiration more than 
another, it was a little dwarf at Mansfield, 
who used to wear a soldier’s jacket, and who 
had taken it into his head to marry a very 
tall woman, whom he had reduced to such 
perfect subjection, that he used from time to 
time to evince his mastery by mounting a 
round table and making the wife walk round 
it while he belaboured her lustily wilh a 
strap. 

Jolinny, having taken his resolve, made 
no circumbendibus in liis addresses; but one 
day, as he was alone in the company «>f the 
lady, by name Lizzy Lorimer, — “Lizzy,” 
said he, “I’ll tell thee what I have been 
thinking about, I think thou’d make me a 
very good wife.” 

“ Well,” replied Lizzy; “sure isn’t that 
extraordinary ? I was just thinking the 
very same thing.” 

“ That’s right! Well done, iny wench,— 
now that’s W'hat I call hitting the nail on the 
head, like a right sensible .woman! ” cried 
Johnny, fetching her a slap on the shoul<ler, 
and laughing heartily. “I’lmt’s doing the 
thing now to some tune. I’m for none of 
your dilly-dally ways. 1 mice knew a young 
fellow ,that was desperately smitten by a 
young woman, and though he could pluck 
up courage enough to go and sec her, he 
couldn’t summon courage enough to speak 
out his mind when he got tlierc; and so he 
and the damsel sate opposite oii^ {mother 
before the fire. She knew well ^ougli all 
the while,—^you’re sharp enougli, you women, 
— what he was after; and there they sate 
and sate, and at last he picked u]) a cinder 
^ the hearth, and looking very foolish, saitl, 

‘ I’ve a good mind to fling a cowk at thee! ’ 
At whicli the brave wench, in gi'eat eontcmjd, 
cried, ‘I’ll soon fling one at thee, if thou 
artn’t oiF! * That’s just as thou’d ha’ done, 
Lizzy, and as I shouldn’t,” said Johnny, 
gaily, and laughing more heartily than 
before. 

Tliat was the sum and substance of Johnny 
Darbyshire’s courtship. All the world said 
the trouble would come afterwards; but if it 
did come, it was not to Johnny. Never was 
chanticleer so crouse on his own dnng^hill, 
as Johnny Darbyshire was in his own house. 
He was lord and master there to a certainty. 
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In doors and out, he shouted, hurried, ran 
to and fro, and made men, maids, and liszy 
herself, fly at bis approacli, os if he had got 
a whole cargo of Mercury’s wings, and put 
them on their feet. It was the same in 
parish afiairs; and the fame of Johnny’s 
eloquence at vestrieis is loud to this day. On 
one occasion there was a most hot debate on 
the voting of a church-rate, which should 
embrace a new pulpit. Johnny hod hurt 
his foot with a stub of wood as he was hur¬ 
rying on his men at work in thinning a 
plantation. It had festered and inflamed his 
leg to a terrible size; but, spite of that, he 
ordered out his cart with a bed laid in it, 
and came up to the door of the vestry-room, 
where he caused himself to be carried in on 
the bed, and set on tbe vestry-room floor, 
not very distant fifom the clergyman. Here 
ho waited, listening first to one speaker and 
then another, till the debate luid gi'owrn very 
loud, when he gave a great hem; and all 
were silent, for every one knew that Johnny 
was going to speak. 

“Now, I’ll tell you what, lads,” said 
Johnny; “ yo\i’ve made noise enough to 
frighten all the jackdaws out of the steeple, 
and there they are flying all about with a 
pretty cawarring. You’ve spun a yam as 
long as all the posts and rails round iny seven 
acres, and I diiniia see as you’ve yet hedged iii 
so much as th’ owd wise men o’ Gotham did, 
and that’s a cuckoo. I’ve heard just one 
seusi)>le word, and that was to lecommend a 
cast-iron iml])it, in preference to a wooden 
’un. As to a church-rate to repair th* owd 
steeple-house, wliy, my advice is to pull th’ 
owd thing down, stick and stone, and mend 
your roads Avith it. It’s a capital heap o* 
steiio in it, that one must allow, — and your 
road-s are pestilent bad. Down w'ith the old 
daw-honsc, I say, and mend th’ roads wi’t, 
and set th’ parson here up for a guide-post. 
Oh! it’s a rare ’un he’d make; for he is 
always pointing th’ way to tlie fblke, but I 
never see that lie moves one inch himself.” 

“Mr. Darbyshii'e,” exclaime<l the cleigy- 
ninn, in high resentment, “that is very un¬ 
civil in my presence, to say the least of it.” 

“Ciril or uncivil,” returned Johijpy; “it’s 
the truth, lad, and thou can take it just as 
thou likes. I did not come here to bandy 
compliments; so I may as well be hanged 
for an old sheep as for a lamb—we’ll not 
make two mouthfuls of a eheny ; my advice 
is then to have a cast-iron pulidt, by all 
means, and while you afe about it, a cast- 
iron parson, too. It will do just* as well as 
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ouf neighbour Piggory Dyson here, and U 
plaguy deal clteaper, for it U'ill require 
neither tithes, glebe, Easteisdues, nor church- 
rates ! ” 

Having delivered himself of this remarkable 
oration, to the great amusement of his fellow- 
parishioners, and tlie equal exasperation of 
the clergyman, Johnny ordered himself to be 
again hoisted into his cart, and rode home in 
great glory, boasting that he had knocked 
all the wind out of the parscm, and if lie got 
enough again to preach his sermon on Sun¬ 
day, it would be all. 

It was only on such occasions as these that 
Johnny Darby shire ever appeared under the 
church roof. Once, on the occasion of the 
funeral of an old neighbour, which, for a 
wonder, he attended, he presented himself 
there, but with as little satisfaction to the 
clergyman, and less to himself. 

He just marched into the church with his 
hat on, which, being removed by the cloi-gy- 
inan’s orders, Johnny declared that he had a 
good mind to walk out of that well of a place, 
and would do so only out of respect to his old 
neighbour. With looks of great wratli he 
seated himself at a good distance from the 
clergyman; and as this gentleman was pro¬ 
ceeding, in none of the clearest tones cer¬ 
tainly, to read the appropriate service, Johnny 
suddenly shouted out, “ Speak up, man, speak 
up! Wliat art mumbling at thei'e, man f Wo 
canna hear w'hat thou says here I ” 

“ Who is that?” demanded the clergyman, 
solemnly, and looking much as if he did not 
clearly perceive who it was. “ Who is that 
who interrupts the service ? I will not pro¬ 
ceed till he be removed.” 

The beadle approached Johnny, and begged 
that he would withdraw'. 

“ Oh! ” said Johnny, aloud, so as to be 
heard through all the church, “ I’ll sit i’ th’ 
porch. I’d much rather. What’s the use 
sitting here where one can hear nothing but 
a buzzing K’ke a bee in a blossom ? ” 

Johnny accordingly withdrtw to the porch, 
where some of his neighbours, hunying to 
him when the funeral was about to proceed 
from the church to the grave, said, “Mr. 
Darbyshire, what have you done ? You’ll as 
sutely be' put into th’ spiritual court, as 
you’re a living man.. You’d better ax the 
parson’s pardon, and as soon as you can.” 

Accordingly, as soon as the fu^teral was 
over, and the clergyman was ahout to w'ith- 
draw, up marched Johnny to Him, and said, 
“ What, I reckon I’|ve affimnted thee with 
bidding thee speak up. But thou ghoul^ 


speak up, man; thou should speak up, or 
what art perched up aloft thei'e for. But, 
however, as you seollards are rayther testy, I 
Icnow, in being taken up before follcs, I 
mun beg thy pardon for ’t’amo.” * 

“ Oh, Mr. Darbyshire,” said the clergy¬ 
man, with much dignity, “ tliat will not do, 
T assure you. I cannot pass over such con¬ 
duct in such a manner. 1 sliall take another 
course with you.” 

“Oh, just as tha’ woot. I’ve axed thy 
pardon, haven’t 1 ? and if tltat wunna do, 
why thou mun please thysen! ” 

Johnny actually appeared very likely to 
get a proper castigation this time; but, 
however it was, he certainly escajjcd. 'Hie 
parishioners advised the clergyman to take 
no notice of the oflfeuce, — every body, they 
said, knew Johnny, and if he called him into 
the spiritual court, he would be just as bold 
and saucy, and might rnlso a good deal of 
]tublic scandal. The clergyman, who, un¬ 
fortunately, was but like too many coimtry 
cleigyinen of the time, addicted to a merry glass 
in the village public-house, thought perhai)8 
that this was only too likely, and so the 
matter drojip^d. 

For twenty years did Johnny Darbyshire 
thus give free scope to tongue and hand in 
his parish. He ruled paramount over wife, 
children, house, sorvante, parish, and every 
body. He made work go on like the flying 
clouds of March; and at fair and market, 
at meeting and vestrj', he had his fling and 
bis banter at the expense of his neighbours, 
as if the world was all his own, and would 
never come to an end. But now came an 
event, arising, as so often is the case, out of 
the mcre|it trifle, that more than - all ex¬ 
hibited thi indomitable stiffness and obsti¬ 
nacy of his character. 

Jolinny Darbyshire had some fine, rich 
meadow land, on the banks of the river Der¬ 
went, where lie took in cattle and horses to 
graze daring the summer. Hitlicr a gentle¬ 
man had sent a favourite and valuable blood 
marc to mn a few' months with her foal. 
He had stipulated that the greatest care 
should be taken of both marc and foal, and 
that no one, on any pretence whatever, should 
mount the former. All this Johnny Dai'by- 
shire had most fully promised. “ Nay, he was 
as fond of a good bit of liorse-flosh as any 
man alive, and he would use mare and foal 
just as if they were his own.” 

This assurance, which sounded very well 


For wbat 1 know. 
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indeed, wns kept by Johnny, as it proved, 
much more to the letter tlian the gentleman 
intended. To his great astonislmient, it<was 
not long before he one day saw Jolmny'’ 
Darbysliire come riding on a little shaggy 
horse down the village where he lived, lead¬ 
ing the foal in a halter. 

He hurried out to inquire the cause of 
this, too well auguring some sad mischief, 
when Johnny, shaking his head, said —** 111 
luck, my friend, nevei' comes alone ; it’s an 
old saying, that it never rains but it pours ; 
and so it’s been w’ith me. T’other day I’d 
a son drowned, as fine a lad as ever walked 
in shoe-leather; and in hurrying to th’ doctor, 
how should luck have it, but down comes 
th’ mare with her foot in a hole, breaks her 
leg, and was obligated to be killed ; and here’s 
th’ poor innocent foal. It’s a bad job, a 
vciy bad job; but I’ve the woi-st on’t, and it 
canna be helped ; so, prithee, say as little ns 
thou can about it, — liere’s tlie foal, poor, 
dumb thing, at all events.” 

“ But what business,” cried the gentleman, 
cnrageil, and earing, in his wrath, not a but-' 
ton for Johnny Darliysliire’s drow’ned son, in 
tile exasperation of his own loss, — “ but 
what business had you riding t<» the doctor, 
or tlic devil, on my marcl Did not 1 en¬ 
join 3 'ou, did you not solemnly )>roinise me, 
that nobody should cross the marc’s hack ? 

Johnny shook his iiead. He had indeed 
promised ** to use her as his own,” and he 
had done it to some puiqiosc ; hut that was 
little likely to throw c(»ld water on the gen¬ 
tleman’s fire. It was in vain tliat Johnny 
tried the patiictic of the drowning boy; it 
was lost on the man who had lost his favourite 
mar%, and who declami that he would rather 
have lost a thousand pounds—a hiijffired was 
exactly her value—and he vowed all sorts of 
vengeance and of law. 

And lie kept his word, loo. Johnny was 
deaf to paying for the marc. Ho had lost 
hfc boy, and his summer’s run of the mare 
and fool, and that he thought enough for a 
poor man like him, as he pleased to call hiin- 
Bclf. All action was commenced against 
him, of which he took not the slightest notice 
till it came into court. These lawyers, he 
said, were dear chaps, he’d have nothing to 
do uHith them. But the lawyers were deter¬ 
mined to have to do with him, for they ima¬ 
gined that the Quaker had a deep^ purse, 
and they longed to he poking their long, 
jewelled fingers to the bottom of it. 

Tlie cau!^ actually came into court at the 
assizes, and the counsel for the plaintiff got 
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up and stated the case, offering to call his 
evidence, but fii-st sabmitted that he could 
not find that any one was retained on behalf, 
of the defendant, and that, therefore, he pttit 
bably meant to suffer the cause to go, by 
default. The court inquired wiicthor aoy 
counsel at the bar was instructed to appear 
for Parbyshirc, in the case Shiffual c. Dai'-" 
byshire, but there was no reply; and learned 
gentlemen looked at one another, and all 
shook their learned wigs ; and Hie judge was 
about to declare that the cause was foifeited 
by the defendant, John Darbysliire, by non- 
appearance at the place of trial, when tliere 
was seen a bustle near the box of the clerk 
of tlie court; tliere w'as a hasty plucking oflf 
of a large hat, wdiich somebody had appa¬ 
rently walked into court with on ; and the 
moment afterwards a short man, in a Quaker 
dress, with his grizzled hair hanging in long 
locks on his shoulders, and smoothed close 
doivn on the forehead, stepped, with a peculiar 
air of confidence and cunning, up to the bar. 
His tawny, suu-bumt features, and small 
dark eyes, twinkling with an expression of 
much country subtlety, jiroclaimed him at 
once a character. At once a score of voices 
murmured — “There’s Johnny Darbyshire 
liimsidf!” 

He glanced, witli a quick .and peculiar 
look, at the counsel, sitting at their table 
with tlieir papers before them, who, on tlieir 
jiart, did not fail to retnni his survey with a 
shire of mixed wonder and amazement. You 
could see it as plainly as possible written on 
their faces, ■— “ Who have we got hero 1 
There is some fun brewing here to a cer¬ 
tainty.” 

But Johnny raised his eyes from them to 
tlic bench, where sat the judge, and sent them 
rapidly thence to the jury-box, where tliey 
seemed to vest with a considerable satisfac¬ 
tion. 

“Is this a witness?” inquired the judge. 
“ If so, what is ho doing there, or^why doetf 
he appear at all, till wc know whetJer the 
cau.se is to he defended ?” 

“ Ay, Lord Jmlgo, as they call thee, I 
reckon I am a witness, and the best witness 
too that can be liad in the case, for I’m the 
man himself; I’m John Darbysilire. I 
didn’t mean to liave any thing to do >vith 
these chaps i’ their wigs and goivns, with 
their long, dangUng^slecvcs; and I dunna yet 
mean to have ony thing to do wi’ ’em. But 
1 just heard one of ’em ^11 thee, that this 
cause was not going to be Refundedand that 
put my monkey up, and so, flunks I, I’ll 
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e*taj up Bn4 tell ’em that it ndll be deleuded 
though; aj) and I reckon it will too; Johnny 
Barbyt^iw was never yet afiwid of the face 
of any man; or any «et of men.” 

“If yon are what you say, good man,” 
said the judge, “ defendant in this case, you 
had better appoint counsel to state it for you.” 

“Nay, nay, Loid Judge, as they call thee, 
— hold a bit; I know better than that. 
Catch Johnny Darbyshire at flinging his 
money into a lawyer’s bag! No, no. 1 ^ow 
them chaps wi* wigs well enough. They’ve 
tongues as long as a besom steal, and hngers 
as long to poke after ’em. Nay, nay, 1 don’t 
get my money so easily as to let them scrape 
it up by armfuls. I’ve worked early and late, 
in heat and cold, for my bit o’ money, and 
long enough too, Wore these smart chaps had 
left their mother’s apron-strings; and let them 
catch a coin of it, if they can. No ! I know 
this case better than any other man can, and 
for why? Because 1 was in it. It wa: me 
that bad the marc to summer; it was me that 
rode her to the doctor; 1 was in at th’ break¬ 
ing of th’ leg, and, for that reason, 1 can tell 
you exactly bow it all happened. And what’s 
any of those connsellors,—^sharp, and tine, and 
knowing as they look, with their tails and 
tlieir powder,—what uj’e they to know about 
the matter, except what somebody’d have to 
tell ’em first 1 1 tell you, 1 saw it, I did it, 
and so there needs no twice telling of the 
story.” 

“ But are you going to produce evidence ?” 
Inquired the counsel for the other side. 

Evidence ? to be sure I am. What does 
the chap meanl Evidence? whjr, I’m de¬ 
fender and evidence and all!” 

There w'as a good deal of merriment in the 
court, and at the bar, in which the judge 
himself joined. 

“ There wants no evidence besides me; for, 
as 1 tell you, 1 did it, and I’m not going to 
deny it.” 

“St^pb” cried the judge, “this is singular. 
If Mr. Darbyshire means to plead his own 
cause, and to include in it his evidence, ho 
must^ne sworn. Lettlm oath be administered 
to him.” 

“ Nay, I reekon thou need put none of thy 
oaths to*-lne! My father never brought’ me 
up to enrring and swearing, and such like 
wickedness. He left Miat to th* ragamuffins 
andrapscalllDnsi’ tii’strwt.' I’mne^weaTer, 
nor liar neitlier,r—thou may take my word 
safe enough.” s 

“liet Ifim taka his affirmation, if ho bo a 
-nti^ber of the Society of Frieuds.” 
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“ Ay, now thou speaks sense, Iiord Judge. 
Ay, I’m a member, I warrant me.” 

The clerk of the court here took his affirma- 
' tion, and then Johimy proceeded. ^ 

“ Well, I don’t feel myself any better, cv ' 
any honester now for making that affirmation. 

I was just going to tell tlie plain truth before, 
and I can only tell th’ same now. And, as I 
said, I'm not going to deny what I’ve done. 
No! Johnny Darbyshire’s not the man that | 
ever did a tiling and then denied it. Can any ! 
of these cliapB i’ tb’ wigs say as much ? Ay, | 
now I reckon," added he, shaking his head 
archly at tlie gentlemen of the bar, “ now I 
reckon you’d like, a good many on you thei-e, 
to be denying this tiling stoutly for me? 
You’d soon persuade a good many simple 
folks here that 1 never did ride the mai’e, 
never broke her leg, nay, never saw her that 
day at all. Wouldn’t you, now ? wouldn’t 

} 'll?”- 

Here the laughter, on all sides, was loudly 
renewed. 

“ But I’ll take pieciousgood caiv ye donna! 
No, no ! tliat’s the very tiling that I’ve 
stepped up here for. It's to keep yoni con¬ 
sciences clear of a few' more additional lies. 
Oh dear ! I’m <iuite grieved fo?- you, when I 
think w'hatfiilsviiicM and deceit one day 

have to answer Tor, as it is.” 

Tlie gcntleiueii. thus corupiiiuentod, ap¬ 
peared to enjoy the satire of Johnny J)ari)y- 
shire ; and still more was it relished in tlie 
body of the court. 

But again remarked the judge, “ Mr. 
Darbyshire, i advise you to leave the counsel 
for tlie plaintiff to prove his case against you.” 

“I’st niver oss!” exclaimed Johnny, with 
indignation. 

“ I’et^Sniver oss !” repealed the judge. 

What does he mean?—I don’t understand 
him,” and he looked inquiringly at tlie bar. 

“He means, my lord,” said a young counsel, 
“that h<* shall never offer,—never attempt to 
do so.” 

“ I'lmt’s a Darbysliire cliap now,” said 
Johnny, turning confidentially towards the 
jury-box, where he saw some of liis county 
farmers. “ He understands good Englirii.” 

“ But good neighbours there,” added he, 
addressing the jury, “ for 1 reckon it’s you 
that I must talk to on this business; I’m 
glad to see that you are, a good many on you, 
fanners like myself, and so up to these things. 
To make a short matter of it theny—1 had the 
marc and foal to summer; and the gsntlianan 
lud it dowD,Btrong and fiMt, that s^s dtouldn’t 
be ridden by any body. And 1 promisedhim 
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that 1 would do my best, that nobody should 
ride her. 1 told him that I would use her 
j uat if sho was my own,—-and I meantait. 
1 meaut to do tlie handsome by her and her 
master too; for 1 needn’t tell you, that I’m 
too fund of a bit of good blood to see it wiU- 
inglj' come to any harm. Nay, nay, that 
never w-^as the way of Johnny Darbyshire. 
And there sha was, the pretty creature, with 
her handsome foal, cantering and cajicring 
round lier in the meadow; it was a pleasure 
to see it, it w'as indeed! And often have I 
stood and leaned over the gate and watched 
them, till 1 felt a'most as fund of them as of 
iny own clilldmn ; and never would leg have 
ci'ossed her while she was in my possession 
had that not ha]>])ened that Jnay liapjx'n to 
any man. when lie least expects it. 

M_v wife had been ill, very ill. My poor 
Liszy, 1 thonglii I should ha’ ceituinly lost 
her. 'J’lie doctors said she must be kept 
quiet in l>ed ; if sJie, stirred fur live days elm 
was a lost woman. Well, one afternoon as 
I was cutting a l)it of grass at th’ bottom o’ 
th’ oixdiard for the ossos, again they came 
from jdoughing the fallows ; I heard asliriek 
that went through me like a baggonet. Dow'u 
I flings til’ so;y the. * That’s Lizzy, and no 
other I* 1 shoutt'd to myself. ‘She’s out of 
bed,—.and, goodness! what cun it be ? She’s 
ten to Olio gone mad Avith a hrain fever!’ 
There seeniotl to have fallen ten tliousaiid 
millstones on my heart. I tried to run, but 
i eouldii’t. ] was as cold as ice. J was as 
fast routed to the ground as a irt^o. 'J'here 
was .another slirick more jtiercing limn before 
—and I A\as oil'like an arrow frojn a how— 
1 v’Hs loose then. 1 was all on fire. 1 ran 
like a madman till 1 o;wno w'ithin j-igblof th’ 
house ; and there 1 »ii\v Lizzy in night¬ 
gown with half her body out of the window, 
shrieking and Aviinging her Jiauds like any 
crazed Ixidy. 

‘“Stoii! stop!’ 1 cried, ‘Lizzy! Lizzy! 

! hack ! for heav'cn’s sakel’ 

“ ‘ There ! there !' screamed she, jioiiiting 
with staring eyes and gliafttly face down into 
the Darrant that runs under the window's. 

‘“Oh Clod!’ I exclaimed, * she’ll drown 
herself! she’s crazed, alio means to fling her¬ 
self in—groaning as 1 ran, and trying to 
kecj) crying to her, but my voice was dead 
in my throat. 

“ When I reached her chamher, I found 
her fallen on the floor—die was as white a.Ti 
a ghost, and sure enough 1 thought slie Avas 
one. I lifted her upon the bed, and screamcil 
amain for the nurse, for the maid, but not a 


soul oam«. 1 nibbed liazyfs ; elnpiwd 
them; tried her smelluig^bottle. At 
she came to hetnelf with a dreadful groaa^ 
flashed opeu her eyes wide mt me, asid mdeA 
—‘Didst see him? Didst save him? WhMtt 
is he ? Where is he 1’ 

‘“Merciful Providence I’ I eacelaimcdii 
‘She’s gone only too sure i It’s all over 
Avitli her!’ 

“ * Where is he ? Where’s my dear Sam ? 
Thou didn’t let him drown?’ 

“‘Drown? Sam? What?’ I cried. ‘What 
dost mean, Lizzy V 

“ ‘ Oh, J ohu ! Sammy!—lie was drowning 
i’ th’ Darrant—oh j —. . * 

“She faiiit^id aAA'ay again, and a dreadful 
truth flashed on rny mind, Slie had se^ 
our little Sammy droAA'uing ; she had heard 
his scmains, and sprung out of bed, forgetful 
«tf herself, and looking out, saw our precious 
Iviy in the water. lie was sinking! Ho 
crisi’ for help I there avhs nobody near, and 
tiiei'c Lizzy stood and s.'aav him going, going, 
going down ! There was not a soul in the 
house. 'The maid AA'au gone to sec her mother 
that was dying in tlie next village ; the nurse 
had been suddenly obliged to run off to the 
doctor's for some jihysic ; Lizzy had promised 
to lie still rill 1 came in, and, in thu mean¬ 
time — ^this happens. When J understood her 

I flc' aown .stairs, ond towards tJio- part of 
the ,«Ju‘ had pointed to. I gazed here 
and tJicrc, and at longlli caught sight of the 
jKiov h'.-y’> coaf floating, and Avith a rake I 
caught huh* ol it, and dragged him to land. 
Hut it w'as too late 1 Frantic, hoAi’ever, as I 
was, i flew ^owii to the meadow Afiith a bridle 
in my hand, mounted the hlood-mai'c, — she 
was the fleetest in the fleld by half, and away 
to the doctor. We went like Ihe wind. 1 
took a sliort cut for better sfieed, but it was 

II liohhly road. Just as I came in sight of 

the doctor’s house there was a sloAigh tliat 
had been mended with stones and fagots 
and any thing that came to hand. pushed* 
her over, but her foot caught in a hole am<mgst 
the sticks, and—crack! it was over in a 
moment. » 

'“Neighbours, neighbours! think of my 
situation ? Think of my feelings. Oh ! I 
waia all one great groan! My wMb! my 
boy i the mare! it seemed as if Job’s devil 
was really sent out against me. But 
was no time to think ; I could only feel, liod 
1 could do that running. I ^rang over 
hedge. 1 was across th^ fields, and at 
doctor’s; ay, long before Ijootild find 
to tell him what waaamise. But hetllmu^^ 

7 
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it was my wife that was dreadfully worse. 

expected as much/ said he, and that 
instant we wem in the gig tliat stood at tlie 
door* and we were going like fire hack again. 
But- 

Here Johnny Darhyshire paused; —- the 
words stuck in his tliroat,—his lips trembled, 
—lus face gradually grew' pale, and livid, as 
if he w'ere going to give up the ghost. Tlie 
court was extremely moved; them was a 
deep silence, and there w’ere heard sobs from 
the throng behind. The judge sate with his 
eyes fixed on his book of minutes, and not a 
voice even said — Go on ” 

Johnny Darhyshire meantime, overcome by 
his feelings, had sate dow'n at the bar, a glass 
of water was handed to him,—he wdped liis 
forehead with his handkerchief several times, 
heaved a heavy convulsive sigh or tw'o from 
bis labouiing chest, —and again arose. 

Judge, tlien,” said he, again addressing the 
jury, “ wliat a taking I w'as in. My boy — 
but no—I canna touch on that, he was — 
gone!” said he in a husky voice that seemed 
to rcijuire all his physical force to send it 
from the bottom of his chest.—“ My w’ife 
W’as for weeks w’Drse than dead, and never 
has been, and never will be hemelf again. 
When 1 in^xulred after the mai'e,—you can 
guess—when w'as a broken leg of a horse 
successfully set again ? They had been 
obliged to kill her!- 

** Now’, neighbours, I deny nothing. I 
wwima!—hut ITl put it to any of you, if 
you were in like case, and a fleet mai-e stood 
ready at hand, would you luvve weighed any 
thing but her speed against a wife, and — a 
child ?— No, had she been my own, I should 
have taken her, and that was all 1 had pro¬ 
mised ! But there, neighbours, you have the 
w'hole business,— and so do just as you like, 
— I leave it wi’ you.” 

Johnny Darliyshire stepped dow’n from 
the bar, and disappeared in tlie crow’d. 
Them w’ns a deep silence in the court, and 
the very juiy w’em seen dashing some dx’ops 
from their eyes. They appeamd to look up 
to thfi judge as if they wem mady to give in 
at once their verdict, and nolxody could do^bt 
for which party; but at this moment the 
counsel ^r the plaintifi* arose, and said — 

‘^Gentlemen of the Jury,—you linow 
the old saying — ‘ He that pleads his own 
cause has a fool for has client.’ Wi| cannot 
say that the. proverb' has held good in Uib 
case. The deleni^t^ has proved himself no 
fool. Never in my life have 1 .listened to 
the pleadings of an‘opponent with deeper 
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anxiety. Nature and the aw’ful chances Of 
life have made the defendant in this case 
meffe than elo({uent. For a moment I actu¬ 
ally tmmbled for tlxe cause of my client, — 
but it was for a moment only. I should 
have been something less than human if I 
had not, like every person in tliis court, been 
strangely affected by the singular spj>eal of 
the singular man w’ho has just addressed you; 
but 1 should have been something less than 
a good lawyer if I did not again mvert con¬ 
fidently to those facts which wem in the pos¬ 
session of my witnesses now w’aiting to he 
heard. Had this been the only instance in 
which the defendant had broken his engage¬ 
ment, and mounteil this mare, 1 should in my 
ow’ii mind have flung off' all hope of a verdict 
from you. God and natum would have been 
too strong for me in your heaits; but, fortu¬ 
nately for my client, it is not so. I w'ill 
show you on the most unquestionable evidence 
that it WHS not the first nor the second time 
that Mr. Darhyshire had mounted this jxro- 
hibitod but temjxtiiig steed. He had been 
seen, as one of the witnesses exju'esses it, 
‘frisking about’ on tliis beautiful animal, 
and asking his neighbours what they thought 
of such a bit of blood as tliat. lie had on one 
occasion been ns far as Crich fair with her, and 
had allow’ed her to be cheapened by several 
dealers as if slie w'ere lus own, and then 
proudly rode oft^ saying—‘ Nay, nay, it was 
not money that w’ould purchase pretty 
Nancy,’ as lie called her.” Here the counsel 
called several xespectaido farmers who ami)]y 
corroborated these statements; and he then 
proceeded. “ Gentlemen, there I rc.st my 
case. You w’ill forget the wife and the child, 
and call to mind the ‘ frisking,’ and Crich 
fair. But to put the matter beyond a doubt 
w’c W’ill call the defendant again, and put a 
few' questions to him.” ‘ 

The court crier called,—hutitw’asin vain. 
Johnny Darhysliii-c was no longer there. 
As he had said, “ he had left it wd’em,” £.nd 
was gone. The weight of evidence prevailed; 
the juiy gave a verdict for the plaintiff— 
one liundred pounds. 

'J’lie verdict w’as given, but the money was 
not yet got. When called on for payment, 
Johnny Darhyshire took no further notice of 
the demand than he had done of tlie action. 
An execution was issued against his goods; 
but when it ivas served, it was found that he 
had no goods. A brotlier stepped in with a 
clear title to all on Johnny’s farm by a deed 
dated six years before, on plea of»moneys ad¬ 
vanced, and Johnny stood only as manager. 
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The plaintiff was so enraged at this hare- 
faced scheme to bar his just claim, Johnny’s 
hail suietics being found equally unsubstan¬ 
tial, ^hat ho resoh'cd to arrest Johnny’s 
person. The officers arrived at Johnny’s 
liuuse to serve the writ, and found him sitting 
at his luncheon alone. It was a fine sum¬ 
mer’s day, — every body was out in the fields 
at the hay. Door and window stood open, 
and Johnny, vdio had been out on wane 
business, was refreshing himself before going 
to the. field too. The officci's entering de¬ 
clared him their jirisoner. “ Well,” said 
Johuny, “ 1 know that very w’ell. Don’t I 
know a bnm-baily when 1 see h'nn? But 
sit down and take something; I’m hungiy if 
you ar’na, at all events.” 

The men gladly sate down to a fine piece 
of cold beef, and Jolmny said — ** Come, fill 
your glasses, —1*11 feUdi another jug of ale. 
I reckon you’ll not give me a glass of ale like 
this where we are going.” 

He took a candle, descended the cellar, one 
of the officers peeping after him to see that 
all was right, and again sitting dow'ii to the 
beef and beer. Both of them found tlie beef 
splendid; but beginning to find the ale rather 
long in making its appearance, they descended 
the cellar, and found Johnny Darbyshire had 
gone i|uietly off at a back door. 

Lond was the laughter of the country round 
at Johnny Darby shire’s outwitting of the 
bailiffs, and desperate was their quest after 
him. It. w'as many a day, however, before 
they again got sight of him. When they 
did, it was on his own liearth, just, as they 
had done at first. Not a soul was visil)!© 
hut himself. The officers declared now that 
they would make sure of him, and yet^ Iritik 
with him t(*o. j 

“With all my heart,” said Johnny ; “and 
draw it yourselves, Um, if you will.” 

“ Nay, I will go down with you,” said one; 
“iny comrade shall wait here above.” 
“^lood,” said Johnny, lighting a candle. 

' “ Now', mind, young man, ” added he, 
going hastily forwards tow'ards the cellar 
steps,—“ mind, J say, some of these steps are 
bad. It’s a dark road, and —nay, here! — 
this way—follow me exactly.” 

But the man was too eager not to let Jt>hnny 
go too far before him; he did not observe 
that Johnny w'ent some distance, round hcfoi-e 
he" turned down the steps. There w'as no 
hand-rail to this dark flight of steps, and he 
walked straight over into the ojasning. 

“ Hold! -It' hold ! Heavens! the men’s 
gone—didn’t I tell him 
Voj., I. 


A heavy plunge and a gitwi annouUO^ 
the man’s descent into'the cellar. 

“Help!—help!” cried Johnny DarKy- 
shire, I'ushing wildly into the room above. 
“ The man, like a madman, has walked over 
the landing into the collar. If he isn’t 
killed, it’s a mercy? Help! ” snatching an¬ 
other candle ; “but hold — take heed! take 
heed ! or thou ’It go over after him ! ” 

With good lighting, and careful examina¬ 
tion t»f the way, the officer followed. They 
found the other man lying on his bock, 
bleeding profusely from his head, and in¬ 
sensible. 

“ W« mu.st have help ! there’s no time to 
lose! ” cried Johnny Darbyshire, springing 
up stairs. 

Stop ! ” cried the distracted officer, left 
w'ith his bleeding fellow, and springing up 
t!)c steps after Johnny. But he found a door 
aheady bolted in his face; and cursing 
Johnny for a treacherous and murderous 
scoundrel, he began vainly denouncing his 
’barbarity in leaving his comrade thus to 
perisli, and kicked and thundered lustily at 
the door. 

But he did Johnny Darbyshire injustice. 
Johnny had no wish to hurt a hair of any 
man’s head. The officer had been eager and 
confident, and occasioned bis owm fall; and 
even now Johnny had not deserted him. Ho 
appeared on horseback at the bam where 
threshers w'oi'e at w'ork ; told them what had 
hapitenod ; gave them the key of the cellar 
door, bade them oft' and help all they couM; 
and said he w'as riding for the doctor. The 
doctor indeed soon came, ami pronounced the 
man’s life in no danger, though he "was 
greatly scratched and bruised. Johnny him¬ 
self was again become invisible. 

From this time for nine months the pursuit 
tif Johnny Darbyshire wtw? a perfect cjim- 
paign, full of stratagems, busy marchings, 
and expectations, but of no surprises. House, 
bams, fields, and woods, were suctesfively 
ferrettod through,'as repoit whispered that 
he w'a.s in one or the otlier. But it wi^ to 
iiomiu’pose ; not a glimpse of him was ever 
caught; and fame now loudly declared that 
he had safely tmnsferred himself to America. 
UnfoVnnately for the truth of thii^report, 
which liad become as well received as tlie 
soundest piece of histj^ry, Johiiny Darbyshire 
was one fine moonlight night encountered 
full face to face, by some poachers crossing 
the fields near hia house. IMie search became 
again more active than ever, and the mins 
of WMngfield Manor, which stood on a hill 
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not far ttom )iis dwellui|f» ivave apaei^ly 
mispected to be hAUliieJ by him. These 
were honted over and over^ but no trace of 
Johnny Darby shire, or any suflieient hiding- 
plaoe lor hha< could be found, till, one fine 
summer craning, ihe ofiicers were lucky 
enough to hit on a set '%f steps which d^ 
seended amongst bushes into the lower parts 
of tbe ruins. Here, gcang on, they found 
thenuHdres, to their astonishment, in an 
ample old kitchen, with a fire of charcoal in 
the grate, and Johnny Darby shire with a 
friend or two sitting most cosily over their 
tea. Before they could recover from their 
surprise, Johnny, however, had vanished by 
some door or window, they could not tell 
exactly where, for there were sundry door¬ 
ways issuing into dark places of which former 
experience bade them beware. Kusliiug up 
again, therefore, to the light, they soon posted 
some of their number around tlie ruins, and, 
with other assistance sent for from tlie village, 
they descended again, and commenced a vigi¬ 
lant search. This had been patiently waited 
for a good wliile by those posted witliout, 
when suddenly, as rats arc seen to issue from 
a rick when the ferret is in it, Johnny Darby- 
shire was seen ascending hurriedly a broken 
staircase, that was partly exposed to the 
open day by the progress of dilapidation, and 
terminated abruptly above. 

Here, at this abrupt and dizxy termination, 
for the spaee of lialf a minute, stood Johnny 
Darbysliire, looking round, as if calmly 
surveying the landscape, which lay, with all 
its gieenusss and ascending smokes of cottage 
chimneys, in the gleam of the setting sun. 
Another instant, and an officer of the law 
was seen cautiously scrambling up the same 
ruinous patli; but, when he had reached 
within about half a domn yards or so of 
Johnny, he pauged, gazed upwards and 
downwards, and then remained stationary. 

, Johnny, taking one serious look at him, now 
wave4 hla hand as ludding him adieu, and 
disappeared in a masa of ify. 

The astonii^d offioeron the ruined stairnow 
hastdy retreated downwards; the watel^rs 
on the open place around, ran to the sidcr of 
the building where Johnny Darbyshire had 
thus di^ppeared, but had scarcely rsi^hed 
the nmet comer, when they hoard a loud 
descent of riones andix^btsli, and, spriuf^ 
forwasd, MW riww mahibg to the |px)und at 
the foot of ^ old Mmor, and some of them 
gpriaging sad hotndlng down the hill below. 
What was asosb mirioesHe^ however, was 
Jshimy Darbyriuw ^timself, lying stretched. 
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i^parently hfelera, on the greensward at some 
little distance. 

On examining afterwards the place, they 
found that Johnny hod descended bet^en a 
double wall,—a way, no doubt, well known 
to him, and thoneo had endeavoured to let 
lumsclf down the wall by tite ivy which grew 
enormously strong there; but the decayed 
state of the stones had caused the hold of the 
ivy to give way, and Johnny Jiad been pre¬ 
cipitated, probably from a considerable height. 
He still hold quantities of leaves and ivy 
twigs in bis hands. 

He was conveyed as speedily as possible on 
a door to his own house, where it Was ascer¬ 
tained by the surgeon that life was sound in 
him, but tJjat l>esides plenty of severe con* 
tusiona, he had broken a thigh. When this 
nows reached his pcwrccutor, tliough Johnny 
was declared to have rendered liimself, by 
Ills resistance t<> the officers of the law, liable 
to outlawry, this gentleman declared that he 
was quite satisfied; that Johnny was punished 
enough, especially as he had been visited with 
tlio very mischief he had occasioned to the 
mai'c. He declined to proceed any farther 
against him, paid all charges and costs, and 
the court itself thought fit to take no faither 
cognizance of the matter. 

Johnny was, indeed, severely punislied. 
For nearly twelve months ho w'as confined to 
tlie house, and never did his indomitable and 
mastciful spirit exhibit itsidf so strongly and 
characteristically as during this time. He 
was a most troublesome subject in the house. 
As he sate in his bed, he ordered, scolded, and 
ruled with a rod of iron all the women, 
including lus wife and daughter, so that tliey 
would have thought the leg and the confine¬ 
ment uoihing to what they hud to suffer. 

Ho at length had himself conveyed to the 
sittiiig-i-oom or the kitchen, as he pleased, 
ill a great easy chair; but as he did not 
satisfy himself that he was sufficiently obeyed, 
ho one day sent the servant-girl to fetch fliin 
the longest scarlet bean-stick that she could 
find in the garden. Anncd with tliis, he 
now declared tliat he would have his own 
way,—he could reach tliem now! And, 
accordingly, there he sate, ordering and 
scolding, and if not promptly obeyed, in his 
most extravagant commands, not i^aring to 
inflict substantial knocks with his pea-prick, 
as he called it. This siicoeeded so well that 
he VI mid next have his chair carried to the 
door, and survey the state of things without. 

** Ay, he knew they were goin;; on prettily. 
There was fine management^ he was sure, 
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nrlien he was thus- laid up. He should he ** What ftlbUtgluiig: I what 
ruined, that was certain. Oh, if he could they must have had Ir b:oolced pl0a|li^ lid A 
but see the ploughing and the crops,—to %ee set of bandy-legged' hmees 
how they were going on, would make the ' ploughing. There was no moTe'tdl'e^ht^^ 
heart of a stone aclie, he exijected.’* in their furro'Wu thaa in a degNr hind ttgi 

His eon was a steady young fellow, and And then where had the man flung the em 
it must be known, was all the while farming, to 1 Hem was a bif oome up, and thete nei^ 
and carrying on the business much better a bit. It was his belief that '(hoy m'Ust gd 
than he himself bad ever done. to Jericho to And half of hie cOm that had 

“ But he would he with them ono of these been flung away. What I had they picked 
days, and for the present he -would see his the windiest day of all the year to aeatter 
stock at all events.” his corn on the air in ? And then the (hraeins 

He accordingly ordered the whole of Ifls -were all stopped; the land was drowning, 
stock, his horses, his oowsi, his hullock% his was starving to death ; and where -were the 
sheep, his calves, his pigs, and poultry, to be hedges all gone to ? Hedges he left, but now 
all, every head of them, driven past as he he only saw gaps } ” 

sate at tlw door. It was like another naming So he went round the farm, and for many 
of the boasts by Adam, or another going up a day did it famish him with a thCme of 
into the Ark. There lie sate, swaying his scolding in the house. 

long stick ; now talking to this horse and Such was Jolmny Darbyshire; and thus 
that cow. To the old bull he addressed a he lived for many years. We sketch no 
long speecli; and every now and then he itnagiuary character, we relate no in-vented 
broke off to rate the, farm-servants for their story. Perhajw a more perfect sjwcimeii of 
neglect of tilings. ‘‘What a bag of bones the shrewd and clever man converted into 
was this heifer ; what a skeleton -was that the local and domestic tyrant, by having ted 
liorsc ! Why, they must have la'cn fairly much of his own humour, never was hehcld i 
starved on purpose ; nay, they must have but the geuns to which Johnny Dnrbyshrre 
lieen in the pinfohi all the time he had been belonged is far from extinct. In the nooks 
laid up. But he. would teach the laxy rogues of England there are not few of them yet to 
a different lesson as soon as lie could get be found in all their frowardgiorj'-; and in the 
about.” most busy cities, though the great proml- 

And the next thing was to get about in nences of their eccentricities are rubbed off 
his cart with his bed laid in it. Jntbis he by daily concussion with men as hard-headed 
rode over liis fai-m ; and it would have made as themselves, we see glimpses beneath the 
a fine scene for Yielding or Goldsmith, to have polished surface of what they would he in 
seen all his proceedings, and heard all his rnder and custom-freer t«enca. The Johuny 
exclamations and remarks, as he surveyed Darbyshires may be said to be instances of 
field after field. English independence run to seed. 


STOKY OP PMiUUHATlgON Op INVEKEY. 

BV Kfll THOMAS rilC'K BAUTlRK, BART. 

^Shr ruins of the house of Invorey stand in course time to suffocation arountl ^ now 
in the level hottoni of the givat valley of most naturally aflggeats the idea of some 
Braemar, not far from the j)oint of junction mighty oak choked, exhatteted, and killed 
between the little river Ey and the Dee, and byUhe overgrowth of its parasitical plantfl. 
immediately at the base of the southern hilJsy although these miserahle dwellings 

there, rising with abi-upt faces, partially but appear as if they were now vegetariw upon 
picturesijuely wooded with birches and ancient the ^urishment afforded by the niim of the 
firs. A few old ashes and some other ti-ees ^ house of Inverey, the ancestors of their pretend- 
that f t in grow around the walls, and some inmates were its stoutest props during 
iffiiiaiBa of garden enclosures, are now the | many generations in Ahich it flourished j ftir 
only existing features caksulated to lead the ‘ many, 1 ti-ow, were tl»e.boId heaarta and 
mind bock to some conception of what may . chant blades that issued flwm bcnsatll' dttdh 
have been it% state in former days; and the lowly roofs as these, to muuter in itn ddsnoc, 
w-retched hamlet of huts which have clustered whilst it was yet entire, whilst its hnariili -triw 
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yet watm, and whilst its hospitalities were 
^spensed by its last biuve master to all who 
approached it in friendly guise. 

He of whom 1 would speak was the gallant * 
Colonel Farqoharson of Inverey, one of those 
concerned in the Earl of Mar’s rising in the 
year 1716. The grand assemblage of clans 
which then took place in Braemar, under tile 
specious pretext of a great hunting meeting, 
is sufficiently well known as a historical fact. 
Perhaps the mt^ificent scenery of that 
always exhilarating highland country, was 
never beheld under circumstances mure tmly 
enlivening than when it was thus peopled 
for a time by glittering nobles, and proud 
chieftains, in all the glory of their array, each 
surrounded by his own train of followers in 
numbers corresponding to his rank, and each 
vying with his fellows in the display of every 
thing that could add to his importance and 
magnificence. Although the real object of 
this their congregation afterwards proved to 
have been something of a much more serious 
nature than mere hunting, yet the semblance 
of the sport at least was kept up, the better to 
cloak their deeper desip^s. Regular tinchds 
took place, in which some thousands of high¬ 
landers, by forming a circuit of many miles 
on the mountain ridges of the foi*est., and by 
gradually moving towards a centre, hallooing 
as they went, drove the numerous Iierd-s of 
deer into one dense and unsettled mass, 
whence appeared a wood of moving antlers, 
tile restlessness of which sufficiently betrayed 
the doubts and fears of the noble animals that 
bore them; until,by pressing closer upon them, 
they at length compelled the whole leatlier- 
coated phalanx to bui'st away down some 
narrow pass, w^here tiie sportsmen were placed 
in ambush at difierent points, prepared to 
select and to ^hoot at the largest and fattest 
harts tlie eye could catch, as they swept J>y 
them with the rapidity of a whirlwind. The 
^ splendour, as well as the intense interest of 
such a spectacle as this, exhibited as it was 
amidst nwky rivers and voaring w'aterfalls, 
where an apparently endless forest of enor- 
moub untamed pine-trees filled all tiie tribu¬ 
tary glen^ and climbed up the slopes of ube 
mountains, where the echoes had rarely if 
ever b6»n awakened by the woodman’^axe, 
may be ima^ned hut cannot well be described. 
The various tints of the tartans of tiie different 
clansmen; the eagle<rpliimed bonnets of the 
chiefs; tlie glittering of the gold Snd silver 
ornaments in w'hi^ tiieir persona slione; the 
manifestly more tlian hunting arms which 
were borne by tiieir followers; tlie distant 
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shouts that came from every part of tiie 
surrounding forest, softened by its muffling 
fokage, tiiough multiplied into myiiads of 
voices by the rocks that rang with thefu, and 
growing upon the car as they drew nearer; 
the onward rush of the countless multitude 
of deer, bounding furiously forward ; tiie 
instantaneous flashes and the rapid clang of 
the fire-arms ; the wild death shrieks which 
followed, mingled with the exulting notes of 
bugles; the crowding togetiua* of the various 
groups; and, finally, the homeward march 
of tills army of hunters to the triumphant 
strains of the bagpipe, afforded a romance of 
life which fair Scotland, prosperous as she 
may lie, can never again hope to furnish. 

It is well known, that Farquharsou the 
chief of Invcrcauld, though secivtly attached 
to that standard which tlie Earl of Maris 
])rivate wrongs had tlius hastily led him to 
rear, was yet most unwilling to declare him¬ 
self openly upon this occasion; for though he 
was brave us a lion, he was doubtful of the 
wis<lom rtf an enterprise where the hojies of 
success wei-e so extremely problematical, 
and where the abilities of the leaders were so 
very questionable. 

So determined was he, indeed, to avoid im¬ 
portunity on the i>avt of Lord Mar, that he 
w'cnt under some pretence to Aberdeen to 
escape his solicitations. His clansman,'Far- 
quharson of Inverey, fully particijtatcd in his 
doubts and hesitation. It miglit have been 
well for their cause, if the other chiefs ha<i 
exliibited the same degree of prudence and 
'•aution. But Mar’s oily eloquence, operating 
on men whose spirits were previously thrown 
into a state of emulation w'ith each other, 
soon brought them all into those engagements 
which(jfrmiuated so fatally with most of 
them. As for Inverey, although he man¬ 
aged to keep aloof from the toils for n 
time, yet when he was brought at length 
by cimimstances into the matter, and 
found tliat tlie die was cast, he staked^his 
life and fortunes w*itii the lest in the most 
cliivalric manner, and detormiued to conquer 
or die in support of that, whlcli he liad all 
along conscientiously held to be the right¬ 
ful cause of Ills legitimate prince. The cir¬ 
cumstances which ultimately led to tills his 
I'esolntion, wciv curious and accidental. 

He was one evening returning from a 
solitary deer-stalking expedition, attcndM 
by two highland followers only, and he had 
alrndy almost reached that wild and romantic 
spot, the Lynn of Dee, on hi% way home¬ 
wards, when, at the door of a bothy, the 
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woj)deii roof of >\'hicli sent np a wreatliinjy 
smoko, that half hid the columnar stonig of 
the IMi pines suiTounding* it, he observed a < 
ring of men intensely engaged with some 
exciting spectacle, within the small circle 
they formed. The place, lie know, was oc¬ 
cupied by some of the Karl of Mar’s English 
attendants, wIjo there waited for the I’eturn 
of tlioir master from the hunting ; but al¬ 
though Inverey had hitherto contrived to 
avoid meeting that nobleman, and was still 
so anxious to keep out of his reach, that he 
did not wish to vi.'^k being recognised even 
by his domestics, yet the loud screams of 
distress wliich came from among them, wliicli 
were lieard above all the brutal merriment 
they seemed to excite, urged him to approach 
at ail hazards. As he drew nearer, he dis¬ 
covered that the cries proceeeb'd from a poor, 
half naked crazy woman, wliom these hev- 
bai'ous laccjueys wore compelling to dance 
violently, hy stimulating her w'ith the points 
j of tlieir naked sw'ord.^ whenever she at¬ 
tempted to relax her exertions ; and this they , 
brutally continued, even although she was 
about to faint from extreme cxlmustion. 
Tlio natural Ininiaiiity that was lodged in 
the bosom of Invei-cy, would have sufliciently 
dir;])osed him to have interfered on such an 
occasion as tliis, even if the wretched sufferer 
Imd been entirely a stranger to liim. But lie 
at once recognised her as a {)Oor creature, 
who, born upon his jiropcrty, had heeu all 
her life fed from his kitchen, except at such 
times as her fancy had led her to w'audcr 
thiough the country heai’ch of more pre¬ 
carious alms. lie considered himself bound 
as hor natural protector, to efiect her rescue. 

. But though boiling woth indignatioj*, he re¬ 
strained liis Ji-e ; and addressing hims^elf 
mildly to one who seemed to he the principal 
jjcisou among lier pcrscouiius — Sir,’’ said 
lie, )k‘seech you to let tliat poor crazy 
cr^anire go. There is but little manlinee?s 
in taking such criiol sport out of one, whom 
it has ideascd God to<!epi*ive of most of those 
blessings \vhi<*h lie lias so liberally bcstow'eJ 
upon us.” 

*‘And who are you, sir,” demanded the 
haughty paiujiered domtstic, as he contemp¬ 
tuously surveyed Inverey, w hose plain high¬ 
land hunting dress bes}ioke him as but littlo 
better than the two ffillies who follovred him.— 
Who are you who dare thus to intrude on tlife 
sports of the Karl of Mar’s gentlemen ? By 
St. George, if you d(m’t take yourself out of 
sight ilircefty, you may chance to leave your 
ears behind you.” 


Oh, lielp poor Maggy Veck MacKirofaar 1 ** . 
cried the poor sufferer, availing herself of tJie 
momeutary pause that was produced by iu* 
verey’s appeal, to take one gaap of breath 
and to sue for his friendly aid. 

Dance, ye witch!” cried some of tli^ 
fellows, again cruelly pricking her with tiie 
points of tlieir swords, till she sot up a shriek 
that was piteous to hear. 

Come come, gentlemen ! ” said Inverey, 
patiently but firmly, this cannot be ; ye 
are not God’s creatures if ye persist in this 
cruel sport : I pr’ythee, let the poor woman 

,ro » 

By llouVcn, master, but thou shalt be her 
partner, an’ we have any more of your preatdi- 
iiig,” exclaimed tlie same man again. 

loss him into the ring! ” cried another 
felloNV ; and “ Toss liiin into the ring ! ” was 
instantly re-echoed from tlie rest. 

TearJoch and Ian, stick to your master!” 
cried Inverey, in Giielic, h) his two followers, 
and drawing back a step or two as if for the , 
purpose of retreat, but in reulitj^ to gain , 
greater sfiace and accumulated force, he sud¬ 
denly threw himself forward with so tremen¬ 
dous an impetus on the ring, that he fractured 
its continuity, overthrew one half of the men 
tliat composed it, and, smitchiiig up the poor 
object of Ihcir persecution witliin his left 
arm, lie hurst his way through those on the 
opposite side, and,unsheathing his claymore, 
he rushed on, foIlo^ved by liis two attendants, 
to the single pine tree whicli then afforded a | 
precarious passage acj-oss that yawning ravine 
between the rocks, through which the river 
Dee l)oiIs furiously along in a scries of cata¬ 
racts and Ta])i(h. It must have been a 
fearful sight to have lioheld him hearing hia 
burden along that rude log, rendered slippery, 
as it always was, by the mofttui-o deposited 
on it from the continual mist arising from 
tlie agitated water below ; but he carried his 
burden firmly, and he soon set the poor crea« 
turc safely down on the farther bibnk ; and 
(‘onfiding her to tlie cave of his two attendants, 
whom lie humanely ordered to luuTj^home, 
mtli licr, he snatched liis rifle from the hand 
or Tcarloch, and planted himself behind the 
huae trunk of an old tree, in a position tliat 
l)Ci\ctly commanded the alpinf bridge. 
When the wdiole of the cowardly route of 
lacMjueys who puvimed him, came up and 
saw how he had po^d hiniBelf, and that one 
only coulfl cross the perilous bridge at a time, 
they halfce<l, delilicrated, tfnd darted many an 
angry glance across to hirit wdiom they would 
have fain assaulted with their overwhe^ing 
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numlwry i but no single man cboso to bo tlio 
firfet to hazard being lUot in attempting the 
poeeage; wiuhtt Invrrey, on bU part* wao 
compelled to' keep within tlie ehelter of his 
sylvan fortress, from conviction of the certain 
death that awaited him from their ^ro-anns 
if he niuved from it but a hair’s i>readt)i. 

Wlnht they were thus standing in donbt 
how to act on either side, bogles and bagpipes 
were heard at some distance echoing tlu*ough 
the foi'est, and as the sorind drew nearer, the 
gorgeous but irregular array of the hunters 
appeared winding among the tall bare pino 
stems like some procession moving under tiie 
aisles of a catlicdral. At their head was the 
Earl of Mar, gallantly uttUv<l, and sunuuudod 
by many of the nobility and chieftains of 
l^otland. Invercy would havo fam wdtli- 
draun himself, had it not been for the 
menacing attitude of his opiionents, and the 
numerous long-barrelled pieces which they 
kept pointed towards the tree that cmered 
him. Unwilling as he was, therofore, to 
meet with the PUiii, he now saw that he 
must make up his mind to that alternative, 
for his lordship had almady observed the 
strange position which he oeenpied, and >vaH 
SurpiiM'd to M'S the catr-likc watch that his 
own people held over him. 

“ Laurence,” said the Karl, addressing the 
principal person among them, and wiio wns the 
same poison wiio liad ti’eated Invcrey with so 
much iusolonee, — ‘‘ how comes it that j’e 
stand here thus in such hostile guise 1 and 
who may yonder Highlander iw who seenis 
posted as if he were detcrinined to use Ids 
rifle against any one who may dare to at¬ 
tempt the pass,ige ? What I—^nay, if 1 have 
ought of bln-ewdncss in me, it is mine old 
friend Inveiey. Wliat, ho ! Invercy ! ” 
shouted he. “'Well met! for hostile though 
your air be, mctliinks I can answer for you 
that you will fire no deadly shot at Mnr, or 
any one in Mar’s company.” 

“Yo^i do i»e no more than justice, my 
Imrd,” cried Invercy, (luittid^f his shelti'V, and 
coming across to meet the Kail; “ trust me, 
I will never level doijdly tube at thee, nor A 
any friend of thine; but I was compelled*o 
plant myself yonder to protect me from tlie 
attack of'a scoundrel knot of yonr Eni^^h 
laciiueys, who, learning nothing fmn Uieir 
noble master’s habitual courtesy, have proved 
to me how they can raHmonduct thegjselves 
when his eye is not on them.” 

“ Bhiqme, sliame,' knaves! ” cried the Karl, 
mnoh moved. “Pmy, tell me, invercy, 
which of them were ttiost in fault, and, by 
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Heaven, I will fqrtlnvitli punisli then, as 
tjiev deserve.” 

‘'Nay, I entreat yog, my lowV* In- 
verey,—“ clemency often does more in curing 
spd) faults than seyerity. Lea>c tlicm to 
me, T beseech you, gnd 1 tlrink 1 shall easily 
convince them that it were wiser for them 
to take less upon them whilst they are here 
in Braemay than they have hithci-to thought 
it meet to do, — and above all Uungs,” con¬ 
tinued he, sinking his voice so as to be hoard 
by the abashed culprits alone, “it wire well 
for Boum of them to recollect, tliat God, who 
secs all human actions, is uftin pleased to 
pour out his divine vengeance, even in this 
world, on the devoted heads of those who 
cruelly afflict the poor and the w eak in bwly,— 
and particulaily tlie weak in mind, for tlie 
care of whom He is snpposcd to oxeit His 
especial providence. And now, my lord,” 
added he, raising his voice again, “ lot the 
matter pass from your loidsliip’s mind, 1 
pmy yon.” 

“ Well, Invercy,” repliecl the Kail, “ I 
leav'o the knaves entirely in jour generous 
liands; and, in tioith, we have boiuetiung else 
to look to at prc.sent than the chastisement of 
such varlets. J have ninch to say to you, and 
much to hope f«nn youi advice in momentous 
matters on which 1 liavc been ans.iou'-lj but 
vainly looking for an o}>portuuity of consult¬ 
ing you; aUd now tliat I have found j on, 
trust me I will ifot part with jon again. 

on must w’ith us to x>artuke of these our 
festivities. ’ 

“ My lord,” said Invercy, “ this gaib, whitli 
( doobt not was the chief cause of these 
honest gentlemen’s incivility, is H^tology 
enough for luy declining yonr Kinduess,” 

“Nay,’i,i'exdied the Earl, “no such ai>ologj 
as that will seive. Tliero is enough of day 
yet left fur j ou to go to your own house to iit 
yourself for the feast, with such uxiparel as 
may bg becoming the distinguished innk jou 
hold in the brave clan Farquliarson; so halite 
tliee home tliat you may come and join our 
revels. I have many noble and dear friends 
here whom you must know*, and to whom 1 
have longed to make your virtues known.” 

Inverey was inwardly vexed that all his 
pi'ccautimis to avoid the Earl liad tlius lieen 
frustrated by the accidant of a moment; but 
making a virtue of necessity, ho courteously'^ 
acceded to his hospitable request. 

If the hunting pagegnt of tlie day had 
appeared glorious and rich, that which the 
evening banquet presented, was* still inoi'c 
gorgeous, when so many gallant nobles 
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onjvdod towarda .tho fosthc fircle, droMwed ivietyl to nave ^our lifo at the forfeit of aajr 
iti«all their grandeur, and wheii tlicir every own. Full gVdly elibuld I pay the price* I 
nod ^nd beck was attended to by slioaki of tTrtw,evBn if Iliad never owed you more than 
gaily droesod menials, whilet the buaiMl* 1 do fur snatching me from the ^rupl fangs u( 
glittered with antique plate, and groaned those devils inoaruatc, at the I^nn of Oec. 
beneath the load of inviting meats aud drinks, Hut whei^e should Maggy Yeck have boon if 
to so great a degree of profusion, tliat any the house of Inverey had not been her sup* 
one might have imagined that Mar had port in si<<kneNt and in health, in weakness 
resolved to stake his all upon the desperate of b<idy and in wanderings of luind, ever 
game he had to play, and had detennined to miiou she entered on this weary world ? aud is 
begin it by the utter bewildermcut of tlioso nut her wretched life itself all too little for 
whom he wished to gain over to his groat what she owes to you and yours ? ” 
enterprise. It was not luxurious feeding, or “ All that may Im very well, Maggy," said 
deep drinking, that gained over the Far- Invorey, endeavouring to force a laugh to 
quharson or his kinsman the bra>e Inwtvy. hido fliohe tears wikh whivli the p(»or orea- 
But, seeing that their iuiluence could nut anest ture’s strong professions of attachment weira 
the rashness which so unseasonably huniod rapidly tilling his eyes, ‘^all that you say 
on the Farl and his friends, tiicy at length may bo Avell enough, and 1 feel very grateful 
msolved to give their best aid to that cause to you fv)r your self-devoted protection, but 
which they so much cherished, even although tnist me the time is not come yet.” 
they w'crc sutliciently sensible of the apparent “But 1 will go !’* said Muggy clinging to 
aivsonce of all reasonable cliancc of success, him, whilst her o>es began to loll in one of 
arising fiom the deficiency of their present tliose temporary paroxysms of insanity into 
mums of action. ^ w hiili she was somotiuios thrown by strongly 

When Inverey put himself at the head o^ ' excited emotions and slie continued to shiiek 
his branedi of the Faniuharsons, to nmreh out, “I will go! — f will work out my 
qH to joiu the Karl of Mar’s army, in which wierd !— I will go ! ” 

he had i-cceived the lank of Colonel, poor Seeing that he Imd no othci alternative, 
Maggy Veck MacKrchai*, who had lH*eii Colonel Fscquliarsoii, was at last tompellcil 
awnv on one of her wandeidiig excursions, to troul her with gentle constraint, and she 
suddenly ajipearcd, and coming running ui» was lin.illy plucod under the care of an old 
to him, iind seizing him by tlw pliiid, “ Wlicre man and his w ite w ho formed all the gnndson 
arc all these bojuiy men going said she to that was left to guard the house of Inverey, 
him,(‘ame.'>tly,in tlaelic, “andwhorc uu'.vom AsMuggy wasnotlilioraU'dfiom confinement 
going to, Invcicy ? It’s not to the hunting, until some days afterwards, all chaivce of her 
I’m thinking 1—but, wherever it be, Maggy successfully following the party wras cut off, 
Vock shall go with yc,'* But it was very remarkable that die never 

“Nay, Maggy,’’ said Inverey, sunling, attempted tliis; nay she went on no rambling 
“you can’t go with me.” excursion as she was so fmiuenUy wont to 

*“ Ay, but I will, though,” rcjdi^vr ATaggy, do, but«ontiiiued to loiter listlessly about tlm 

“for *l ti'ow there’s Rouiethmg nioic tliaii old house of Inverey, mamt||iiuiig a moody* 
hunting in your head; and of all those bonny silemee with all who attempted to provoke 
men who hold their heads so high, who knows her to sjioak, aud appaiently altogether un- 
how many of them may ever i^ee Braoinav cxciticl by any event however imjiortan^ 
a|^in, or who can tell w here their last becls and seeming not to hear or to see aught, save 
may lie made. It’s not hunling ye’re upon, w hen the dogs barked,or foi)tslepBappro.iclied, 
Inverey.” " ken she would run to tlie dcoir aa if to oscer- 

“ Whatever it may be, it conccu*ns not you, kin whether it might uot bo him, in Hbr care 

Maggy,” replied Inveiey, kindly putting her f|i* whoso safety hei wlwle thoughts seemed 
aside. “You must stay lu the kitchen hei-e, to be wrajiped uji. 

and take care of Ibo castle till I come back.” tt is far beyond the oxlout of my i>r«scnt 
“ Talk to mo uot,” said Maggy, pressing piu^iose to go into the history of that nufots 
■ forward again, and wizing his wiist with lunate cntei^iise, ^’hich, chiefly owing to 
Unusual energy,—“ tell me not tliat I sliall the irresolution ai3| unfitness of ite le^r, 
not go. I must never leave you again. I fell to the ground, more from Us own lAtrin- 
wasslcepingAt the ferry of Cambusmeyycster- sic weakness than trory any grsatneM in 
e’en, whtim«cthought your mother’s spn it ap- those cflmte which wer* modf, against it. 
peareJ to me, aud warned mo that it was my [ Suiilco it to say, that Colonel Faiqr^amou of 
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Inverey found his gloomy forebodings »nf&- 
cicntly verihcd^ and lidf wuh glad to escape in 
safety to his native valley, where, trusting to 
its extremely i'emote situation, he ventured one 
evening, in company with a single friend, the 
partner of his flight, both faint with hunger 
and overcome with fatigue, to approach his 
own house under the shade of night. That he 
might not run the risk of heiug recognised by 
any one but the old couple who had charge 
of it, he remained hid in some bushes at no 
great distance till his friend, who was a 
stranger, advanced and knocked at the door. 
The old couple appeared, and to them the gen¬ 
tleman presented a certitin token which satis¬ 
fied them that their helo^ cd master was at 
hand, and tliey in their turn as»im-d him that 
all was safe. lie was about to return to ivlieve 
Inverey’s anxiety, whilst the old man aud 
his wife wore thinking of soino plausible pre¬ 
text for sending Maggy out of the way, lest 
site might by some accident he the imu'cent 
cause of betraying her best benefactor, when 
suddenly, and as if actuated by some strange 
supernatural influence, she sprang towaids 
the door from her lair in the kitclien,— 
tnimcd the geittleiuan round — lo(iked ear¬ 
nestly in his face — pushinl him niilely aside 
— aud then, by some inslinet which it is iiii- 
possihlo to a«:count for, or from some mptoin 
of which jio one else was aware, slie ruHlied 
out and ran directly towards the thicket •whore 
Inverey was concealed. Hearing f<iotstc])8 
rapidly approaching, Inverey heeaine alarmed, 
and feeling his knees abruptly seized by 
some one w'ith a violence that almost threov 
lum down, he thotight of nothing hut 
treachery ; and, drawing his dirk, he was on 
the point of plunging it into the body of the 
person who embraced them, wbeu the ■well 
known voice ^ Maggy Veck MacKj-char 
saluted his cars, arrested his hand, and 
allayed his alaiui. 

^ “And do I cla‘ipyou once morojlrivcroy?" 
cried she ix her native language, and sobbing 
with excitement.—“Bird \>f my heart — 
Och hone!—Ocli hone!—^Blessings on t hoc! —- 
blessings on thee!—my visions told me 
this, and they arc come true, — and m\iy 
Maggy Veck’s vviord must be w’on!” ^ 
Tlie Coijuel answered the poor creatujj^’s 
joyous and "vociferous welcomes with his 
wonted kindness; but being conscious that 
he required the closest concealment, he was 
far from being well sat^tied that she wiould 
have so soon made Jihe discovery of his re- 
tnm. But all he coaid now do was to caution 
her not to mention his name to any human 


being, .md above all things not to give' Jie 
slightest hint to any one that he had retunied 
honVc, for that his life was sought for the 
‘ king’s troops, jiailies of whom were scouring 
the country in all dimjtions, eagerly seeking 
to a}>prohcnd tlic various leaders of the in¬ 
surrection. One security for his safety 
Inverey was particularly au'xious to have 
from her, and thjit was that she should vo- 
maiu constantly at home; and to his iujune- 
tions in this respect he had hoped that her 
I’ecent very w«*ndeiful steatliiiess iu this par¬ 
ticular would be a sufficient .security for her 
future submission. But hero he tvas mis¬ 
taken ; for Avbatevcr had l»et‘U her conduct 
previously, she now betrayed a very extra- 
ordinaiy degree tif restlessness that was 
altogether uiinccouutublc. Inverey ordered 
his tw o oUl domestics to w'atch her motions 
iiarrou'ly ; hut in spite of all their care and 
attention, Moggy sudticJily disappeared, to the 
no small dismay and tqtprehension of those 
whom she left bebind lier. 

Inverey and Lis friend had hitherto kept 
them.solvc3 caz-efnlly concealed iu the old 
mansion, never venturing abroad, even to 
take the civ, excejit under the cloud of night; 
Imt now tlieir care and vigilance were re¬ 
doubted, for they felt the strongest aj»pre- 
heiibioiis that po<<r Alaggy Veck might in 
some Avay or utlier hinocetitly betray their 
secret, ftut so far as she wa.** concerned their 
fears were without foinnlation. 

Those who are acquainted witli the wild 
.scenery of the Brueraar country, iiin.''t be 
aware that it is closed in by the pass of 
Ciambusmey, immediately above tliat bleak 
moor on which the celehratcil battle of Cul- 
bbine was fought. It happened that poor 
ALiggy Vccijv, wlio liad been wandering xtboiit 
from house to house wdth her meal-wallet, 
until it had been nearly filled by the little 
eontrihutions which she had received from 
tho,--,c who knoAv Jier, had .".at down one 
evening to rest liersolf )>y the side of a pui\} 
spring, under the sliade of the oaks, every¬ 
where covering the gi-ound immediately 
•within the pass. Having taken some cimsts 
and broken mciit fiom the innermost recesses 
of her bag, she was in tlie act of satisfying 
her hunger by devouring thou, when she was 
suddenly seared from the spot she had chosen 
by the heavy sound of the trampling of a , 
body of horse coining over the knoll that'^ 
blocked the entrance to this part of the val¬ 
ley. Filled "unth alaim, she started up liastily, 
and darting into a neighbouring tV^cket at a 
few paces distant, she squatted herself down 
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iiffiio midst of lay thei*e oonoealed by 

the ovcrhaug:inj» boughs of some hazJo cqjiue. 
She ^(1 liar<lly thus secreted herself, when J 
she helield a mnneruus party of dragoons 
tiling into tlio pass. As they drew nearer, 
she obscrvoil a man in a plain dress riding 
on a pony iinmodiately behind the officer wlio 
seemed to command the party; and her flesh 
trembled, and her blood ran cold to her heart, 
when she discovered that it wa.s that very 
Laurence who liad been the cruel inventor of 
her lonnents at the Lynn of Dee, and who 
had instigated his wicked fouij)anion 3 to 
carry them into effect, from the manner in 
wliich he was addressed by the captain of the 
troop, it was evident that he was acting as 
guide. 

“ How far may wc now he from the house 
of luvoroy ?” demanded the Captain. 

“ Something about fifteen miles or so, if T 
reniomber riglit,” replied the other; “ but 
these Highland miles a 7 ’e eonfotuidud long.” 

“So much?” said the officer. “ TheJi, 
jncthinks, was must needs halt hero for a brief 
space (»f time, to let I)oth horse and nuin have 
rest and ivfroslimont.” 

“It may be as well, cajdahi,” replied 
Laureiu'c. 

“ I wish we could catch some Highland 
peasant, who could tell us whether this rebel 
Colonel l•'a^(juharson be really likely to be 
fomid in bis own Iuoihp,” said the ca]«tain. 

“ 1 am assured he is there,” replied the 
other; “ if 1 had Jiot been so, f should not 
luive been the means of leading you all this 
long way; and if after a hasty nu'al you will 
but. rido on to Tnvovey withotit drawing 
bridle, you cannot fail to “find him in his 
bed; and then shall he be paid off,l«tvow,for 
the long sermon his woi-sliip gavi»nio at the 
Ijynu of Dee, for making that witch dance 
for OUT fun. If we can Imt catch her, by 
all the fiends she shall cHj'er till she 

“ Dismount, then, ray lads ! ” said the 
captain of the ];arty, giving the tvoi'd of 
command to his men, “ make liaste to jiicrpiet 
yovir horses where the best ]»atehca of grass 
may be found, and then you may eat your 
rations beneath the shade of these trees, and 
let every man of yon make' good u.sc of his 
time, for it will bo but short.” 

» It may be guessed how much poor Maggy 
Vcck must have <|uaked when she liohcld the 
cajilain of tlie ptirty aud two of his officers, 
attended by the villainous Laurence, ap- 
pvoachiiip|*tho very spring where she had 
been so lately sitting, and so close to which 


she now lay, and this f»^r the purpose of taking 
tlicir meal there. 

“ Here is a green bank and ^ pure a 2 >ring, 
gentlemen, wliere you may rest and cat com¬ 
fortably,” said Laurence, as he led them 
thither. 

“ What have we here ? ” said one of the 
siihaltevns, kicking with his foot at one of 
Maggy’s half gnawed hones which she had 
dropped in her huriy. 

“!iome one has been making an urn of 
this place very lately,” said the captain. 

breath seemed to leave her body 
for a moment as she beheld Jjaurence throwing 
his eyes keenly al>out, and even taking a step 
or two tow'ards the tliicket where she lay, as 
if disclosed to look for the last occTipant of 
the spot; but her fears were somcwdiat relieved 
whi'n slie beheld Win proceed to open a 
havresack, and prepare to lay its contents on 
the grass before the officers, who had by this 
time .seated themselves; and no sooner did 
she see him thus employed than she bolted 
-out from the opposite side of the bush to that 
where they were seated, and sjirang into tlio 
tliii-kest i»ai*t of the adjacent oak wood. 

. “ It was a fat hind, I warrant me,” said 
lainreuee, “ there be many of them here¬ 
abouts,” 

“T wish wc bad a .•^iiee of her,” re])lied 
the leader of the party. 

These words reached the terrified ears of 
Maggy as she tied, but they w'ere all she 
.stjibl to hear ; for, thniwijjg away her meal 
wallets, she llireaded through the stems of 
tlie trees, and the tangled brakes; daslied 
through the mountaiu sti'eains that hurried 
downwards to the Deo ae.ross her way ; and 
scoured up the glen with a swiftness little 
sliort of that whieli a bind herself could have 
exerted. On she l uslied thro^lt the romantic 
Pass of llallatcr, without ever halting to draw 
breath. Ever and anon as tlie breeze came 
sweeping uji the gleii behind her, she thoughjb 
it bore witli it the sound of the tAiij^ of the 
troop, aud, hi-eafliless as she was, she urged 

S er speeil with double force. Orng})ing a 
Ligged bough which lay by the river’s bank, 
le groped her way safely tlirough the ford 
of»the Deo below Castle ton, and the water 
wt\ cooling to her biumiug feet atft flagging 
limbs. Rut hardly was she safe on the 
southern bank, C(i her way towards the 
ancient bridge ov4 the ('luguy, near the 
i-emains of Malcoh^ Canmore’s castle, tha n 
she heard but too cortainly tlie sullen 
though distant sound ol^ the march of the 
tnxii) horses echoing from the abrupt face of 
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the Craig of Clugny belund her. She luvd 
yet some four or hve nAlee to rtui^ and nature 
vraa almost about to give way under the 
superhuman exortiona she was making. She 
stopped for one moment to take a single gulp 
of water from a rill that poured itself across 
the way; and having thus gathered a tempo¬ 
rary accession of strength, she rushed on 
again with inconceivable velocity. As she 
flew, the distant sound of tlie trOop was for 
srnne time heard only at intervaU as the 
bindings of the path liappencd to be more 
or less favourable for its conveyance, being 
ever and anon lost in the more powerful rush 
of the Dee as she chanced to approach nearer 
to ita stream. But the night was now ex¬ 
tremely still, and as from time to time she 
happened to recede from the river, the 
echoing jtaee of the dragoon horses was heard 
more frequently and more distinctly, until 
by d^^oes it became nearly continuous, and 
this whilst she was yet nearly two miles from 
Inverey. Poor Maggy’s head began to spin 
round with absolute faintness; her temples 
throbbed, and her heart beat as if it would 
have burst tlmougU her side. She staggered 
to a rill that fell in a tiny cascade over a 
little rock in the bank on her left hand, and, 
taking a deep but liasty draught, she again 
urged on her des}>erate race. But nature 
now mfused her tlie speed to wliich her 
anxiously excited spirit would have impelled 
her, Tite tramp of the troop was manifestly 
gaining on her; the voices of the men began 
now and then to be heard. But still she 
tailed on, until gasping at last, she tottei^ 
towards some bushes of jnuipex that grew' by 
the way side, and sank down among them in 
the dark shade which w'as tlirow'n over them by 
a mingled group of pines and birches. There 
poeg Maggy layVin a kind of waking swoon 
of fear and exhaustion, and with her heart 
beating an if it would Imve burst from her 
bpea^. She had hardly been there for a 
minute in the intense obscurity of tho 
night, the whdb troop hied ]^t her without 
perceiving her. / 

They were now within a. q^narter of a uulw 
of Ittverey. AU seemed to he lost, when she 
waft again roused by hearing the ci^ttun M 
the de^otfns suddenJly erdi^ his troopAo 
halt His object in so was to caution 
hip men to keep 8ileaoe,jp‘nd to make each 
indivv^hMd fully aware Si the manamb in 
whhh, wuprise wac^l» be eiKseted. But 
Maggy was ou^y aware of the simple 
(dreumstanoe that l^ey hnd halted, <md riie 
ghi^ed not to inquire wtierefore. Starting 
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again to her feet, she dived and du^A^v] 
through the brushwood till she had made 
her Vay beyond tliem; and then sumn^ning 
all her remaining strength into one last effoi't, 
she flew onwards with a speed which was, 
if possible, greater than any that she had 
yet exerted, and she gained the old house of 
Inverey befom the troopers were again in 
motion. But the door was fast. Slie 
thundered at it ivtth the rugged branch which 
slic had still kept firmly grasped in her 
hand. The Saxon soldiers! tlie Saxon 
soldiers! ” cried she in Gaelic ; “ Inverey ! 
Inverey 1 the Saxon soldiers! Open !—open 
the door and flee! and Maggy Vcck Moc- 
Ercharis wierd is won ! ” 

The door was o])encd by the old w'oman, 
and poor Maggy Veck immediately dropped 
down in the tlireshold, 

Inverey and his frieinl had started up at 
her well-know'u voice, and they had hastily 
thrown on what clothos and anus they bad 
at hand, for they had ever kejit themselves 
fully prepared for surprise. Hurrying out 
the old man and his ivife, Inverey made 
tiiein carry off poor Maggy Veck to tlie 
sheker of a cottage at some distance from Ihe 
house, whither he ordered them to carry her 
with care, and on no account to leave her ; 
and then, turning to his friend, he urged him 
to make the best of his way up the face of 
the hill risiug to the soutli. I will but 
down into the cellar to pouch a liottle or tw'o 
of good old’wine,” said he, “to keep us warm 
on the hill-side, and then I will follow you 
in a trice.” 

“ Wine ! ” exclaimed his friend in asto¬ 
nishment, “ how can you think of wino at 
a momept like this I do yon not hear tlie 
tramp of tj’e troop horses?” 

“ I cannot help that,” said Inverey coolly, 

“ we must hare some comfoi’t with us,” and 
so saying, he disappeared in a moment in 
the direction of the cellar. 

His friend rushed out in front of the bonS^. 
So far as he could gno&s by his ear, the 
troopers seenwd to be then about two hun¬ 
dred yards oft^ and to be approaching dowly 
and cautiously. IIc listened anxiously—^but 
the sound Imd suddenly ceased, as if they had 
halted, and immediately afterwards it was 
renewed, but it was now so subdivided in 
diflerent directions a» to leave not a doubt J 
on hia mind that they were fiUng eflf singly 
to surround the mansioa. He gave his friend 
Inverey up for lost, and w'hilst he bewailed 
his fate, he secretly cursed his ft^y whirii 
had thus produced hie own certain destruc- 
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not that of both. The ojtily hope of 
his own escape now lay in the extreme dark¬ 
ness cf Hie night, but how to proceed, he dill 
not verjf well know. At length he was 
somewhat cheered by hearing his friend’s 
voice w'hispering near him. 

“ This Way,” said 1 nverey. “ Stay—halt a 
moment beside tills bush : here comes a 
trooper.” 

The man passed close to them without 
obscnung them, and he liad no sooner gone 
by, than the two fugitives again moved for¬ 
ward, stealing foot after foot without the 
slightest noise, until they w'ere certain that 
they had got beyond the circle of horsemen, 
who w*ere slowly closing in around the build¬ 
ing : then it was that they made the best use 
of their limbs to reach the hill face, and 
scrambled liigh up its front until they ■were 
fairly seated under an eiiuimous hr ti’ce on 
the very brow of tlie steep acclivity, whence 
they could hear enough to convince tliem 
that the house of Iiivcroy was ah-eady 
entered. 

“ Tlio nests are wanii, but the birds are 
flown,” said f nverey. “ Tliey will find little 
to gi'atify their greedy thirst for plunder, 
for, as vou know, I was well prepared for 
this.” 

“ T wish they may not flic the house in 
revenge for their disappoiulmcnt,” said Jus 
friend. 

“ With all my heart,” said Invei-ey, laugh¬ 
ing; “the night is rather airish, and a bonfire 
will be comfortable. Meanwhile, let us drink 
confusion to them and to the master tlicy 
seivc.” 

“ How can you possibly take this matter 
bo lightly, Jnverey?” demanded his,friend : 

“ your levity confounds me.” | 

You will see anon,” replied he laughing 
again, and at the same time uncorking a bottle : 
“meanwhile, until they are pleased to give 
u^inore light, do yon hold this silver cuach, 
.and keei> your finger in such a position, that 
> ou may feel so as to tell me certainly when the 
liquor touches the brim ; for, mark me, tlie 
■ivuic is too good to be wasted. How like ye 
tiiat, 1. pr’ythee?” 

“ ’Tis excellent,” replied his friend, “ hut 
would we could have drank it under Ijappier 
circumstances.” 

.,<• “Nay! look yonder!” said Invercy, after 
he had swallowed a bumper. “By Saint 
Andrew but you have guessed well! See 
how the windows begin to he lighted up — ^lia, 
ha, ha ! ^See, sec — the joists are already on 

fire. See how the lurid smoke bursts its way 

• 
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through the roof—aiid now th© flain^d follow 

-ha, ha, ha ! We shall soon have sport/* 

“ What trumpet call was tliat ?” exclaimtN! 
Ifis companion. 

By heaven, they are mounting in 
said In verey, starting to his feet. ** See yonder 
where the light is strong, what a bnsUe they 
are in,” 

‘‘ Soitj^udden alarm seems to have reached 
tliem,” said his friend. 

Now, now, now !” cried Iiiverey, spring- 
lug from the ground with excitement, and 
rubhiiig his hands with extreme eagerness 
and anxiety of countenance, which iVas now 
strongly illuminated by the glare of light 
thrown on him from below — ‘‘Now, nOW, 
now ! — Uv all that is good they gallop 
off.” 

Iiivcrey threw himself down on the bank 
as if overwhelmed with disappointment. The 
blaze was now so brilliant, that every motion 
of tlio troop, every glance of their aims was 
distinctly seen as they mounted witliin the 
illuminated space ; but they were no sooner 
in their saddles, than the word was given to 
march, and they swept away like a legion of 
spirits into the deep and impenetrable shade 
of the night, their reality being alone proved 
by the loud clattering of the heels of the re¬ 
treating troop-horses. In an instant the 
whole building seemed as if it were lifted up- 
wai'ds — a sudden and instantaneous sheet of 
flame burst forth — a tremendous explosion 
vent tlie air ; and, whilst its appalling roar 
was running the whole cii*cult of all the 
thousand echoes of the valley, numerous 
fragments of stones fell around tliem on tlic 
face of the hill, and great part of the solid 
walls cniinhled down like the descent of an 
avalanchf*, and a dense opaque cloud of smoke 
and dust arose to mingle itself with the murky 
vault of heaven. The conflagi*ation seemed 
to he at once extinguished liy the falling 
ruins, and only showed itself now and then 
by partial kindlings among tlie syiouldering 
ashes. • 

i 'J'hey have had more luck than they 
fcserved,” said Inverey ; “ but since^ it has 
spare them, it is not for a 
Christian to murmur that he has not had hie 
relcnge; and iny conscience at I^st is free 
from the after-thought of their carnage. But 

1 did think it no if arm to prepaid for them a 
self-inflicted ptiialV depending on their owft 
base and co\varclll action in burning 
house and lionia. ^And now, my ^iendj^ 
since these rascals liav^ put it out of my 
power to provide you with better fare or 
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qnarteni) you must e*eu take another tawei 
and make the beet can of this hill-side 
for a chamber, till day-break may tell ua 
uhcthor ajl be safe below. Here !-<^rink 
this bumjier to a good riddance to the glen 
of all such guests I ** 

After having spent the night in the best 
laannor they could, and the sun had arisen 
to assure them that their encmio' had de¬ 
parted, Iiiverey and his friend sKnvly des¬ 
cended the hill, and cautiously approached 
the mins. Tlic walls were block, tbe neigh¬ 
bouring trees were scathed, and the embers 
ot the contdagration still smoked and smoul¬ 
dered. As they approaclted them, aud 
wh^ they had got within thirty or forty 
yards of them, they observed tlie dead corpse 
of a man. He lay on liisbivast, with a long 
heavy lintel stone laid across his back so as to 
have crushed that part of his body to an 
absolute jeOy. His legs and arms were ex¬ 
tended, and his face was unnaturally twisted 
round; so that the iurtmc of his violent 
death was hombly read in the contorted fix¬ 
ture of the features, the gaping mouth, wide 
stretcliod eyes, and protmding eyc-ltalls. It 
was the corpse of the traitor Laurence who 
had guided the troopers to the sjwt. Con- 
giatulating himself that he was not under 
military command, lie had remained behind 
eagerly searchiug for plunder: but finding 
nothing tliat he could cany off, and the flames 
becoming rather dangerous he was in the act 
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of making a hasty retreat, when he w. *sover- 
taken by this awful but just retriinitioft. Tlu* 
^noimous stone luiving l>ccn thrown into the i 
air by the explosion, hod tnishedsidm to tlu 
earth like a toad, and he was the ouly m.aii 
who had suffered. 

Colonel Farquharson’s first iiiquijy was 
after poor Maggy Vetk MaclCnbai, tlie 
saviour of his life. ITasteniiig to the cottage 
where she lay, he found her ttretolied on a 
pallet 1>ed. She w'as pale and motionless, 
and her soul seemed to ha\ c just quitted its 
earthly tonemeiU. He »p])iuaclu'd wilh 
anxious tender ness and awe to asceittin the 
truth. As if las presence had called hack 
her flitting spirit, tlu* pre\ioiisIy tnnuimate 
fi’amu suddenly enxted itself,—the gla/ed rye 
shot forth a stiange uneaitlily fiie. It ga/cd 
for a moment on Colouel Fartjuhai sou. Hie 
threw u]» her hands, and clasped tlum cnei - 
getically together, and in a clear hut subdued 
voice, she ciied in liei native flaelit :— 

“Inverey !—blessed be God that T have 
saved Inverey ! Ay, be< kon, my l.id^^ — I 
come, I come! for now — luiw 1 haie won 
my svierd! ” 

Her spirit totd: fliilit, and left the lif'dess 
clay to fall back in the bed. Inverey was 
deeply nffeeted bj tlie scene, and few ohst>- 
qiiies were ever more honoured, or lia«i iimre 
sincere or more manly tears bestowed upoti 
them, than those which wore given to ijoor 
Maggy Veok MacErchar, by her sail mast«i. 
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